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PREFACE. 


In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  many  instructors  an< 
friends  of  education^  the  author  has  prepared  an  abridge 
edition  of  his  work  entitled^  The  Human  Intellecty  whicl 
was  first  published  in  1868.  In  doing  this^  he  has  retaine 
all .  the  leading  positions  of  the  original  work^  with  man 
of  the  illustrations^  occasionally  condensing  the  language 
and  not  infrequently  changing  the  order  and  method  o 
the  argument.  Many  important  topics^  less  adapted  to  a 
elementary  work,  have  been  omitted  altogether.  The  coi 
troversial  and  critical  observations^  have  to  a  large  exter 
been  dropped^  or  greatly  abridged.  The  historical  matte 
has  been  in  part  retained^  so  far  as  seemed  appropriate  i 
a  strictly  elementary  manual.  In  order^  however^  to  me< 
the  wants  of  schools,  as  well  as  of  colleges,  some  of  th 
matter  which  is  less  adapted  to  beginners,  has  been  printe 
in  smaller  type.  This  may  be  reserved  for  a  review,  c 
omitted  altogether.  The  author  did  not  feel  at  libertj 
however,  to  forego  for  the  sake  of  beginners,  a  thoroug 
discussion  of  the  important  speculative  questions  whic 
occupy  the  concluding  part  of  the  treatise.  For  the  cor 
Vfnience  of  those  teachers  and   pupils  who  may  wish   t 
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consult  the  larger  work  the  leading  divisions  and  titles  in 
both  volumes  are  the  same.  With  many  thanks  for  the 
fevor  with  which  the  previous  treatise  has  been  received, 
this  manual  is  now  offered  to  the  public^  and  especially  to 
teachers  and  pupils  in  schools  and  colleges. 

N.  P. 
Yale  College,  July,  1871. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PSYCHOLOGY   AND   THE   SOTJL. 


I. 

PSYCHOLOGY  DEFINED  AND  VINDICATED. 

§  1.  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  human  soul,      .w  «. ,  — 
The  appellation  is  of  comparatively  recent  use  by     an^  kiudiwi 
English  writers,  but  is  now  generally  accepted  as 
the  most  appropriate  term  to  denote  the  scientific  knowledge  cf 
the  whole  soul,  as  distinguished  from  a  single  class  of  its  endow* 
ments  or  fiinctions.     The  terms  in  frequent  use — mental  phUoso* 
fhy,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  intellectual  philosophy,  etc. — should 
be  strictly  limited  to  a  single  power  of  the  soul,  i,  e.,  its  power  to 
know,  and  should  never  be  extended  to  its  capacity  to  feel 
and  to  will,  or  to  all  its  endowments  collectively^    The  terms 
metaphysics  and  philosophy,  when  used  without  an  adjunct,  can- 
not designate  any  special  science,  but  only  one  which  is  general 
and  fundamental  to  all  the  sciences,  both  material  and  psychical. 

§  2.  Psychology  is  a  science.    It  professes  to  exhi- 
bit what  is  actually  known  or  may  be  learned  con-    ^/^ienS^  ** 
ceming  the  soul,  in  the  forms  of  science — i,  e,,  in  the 
forms  of  exact  observation,  precise  definition,  fixed  terminology, 
classified  arrangement,  and  rational  explanation. 

It  is  the  science  of  tJw  soul;  i,  e.,  the  science  which  has  the  soul 
for  its  subject-matter.  Soul  differs  from  spirit  as  the  species  from 
the  genus ;  soul  being  limited  to  a  spirit  that  either  is  or  has  been 
connected  with  a  body  or  material  organization ;  while  spirit  may 
also  be  applied  to  a  being  that  has  at  present  no  such  conneo? 
tion,  or  is  believed  never  to  have  had  any. 

The  term  s(yul  originally  signified  the  principle  of  life  or  mo- 
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r  tiou  in  a  material  organism.  It  ivae  especially  appropriated  to 
the  vital  priuriple  which  wiu  supposed  to  aninmto  the  body, 
whether  in  man  or  the  lower  animals.  This  signification  is  appa- 
rent in  the  threefold  division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
in  which  the  soul  occupies  the  place  between  the  corporeal  ele- 
ment, and  the  spiritual.  This  intermediate  part  was  sometimes 
called  the  animal  soul,  and  was  believed  to  perish  with  the  body, 
Hence,  the  terra  npirit  was  applied  to  a  nature  that  had  never 
been  fixed  ui  a  borly,  or  soiled  and  degraded  by  connection  witli 
it.  But  in  the  Ksw  Testament,  v''''/i»i't— ^jwycAicaZ — is  often  applieil 
to  the  body  _  the  sense  of  animal,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
spiritual  body.  We  recognize  somewhat  of  the  earlier  and 
lower  meaning  in  the  phrases,  "The  mu!  of  the  universe,"  "  Tlie 
soul  of  a  plant,"  "The  soul  of  an  enterprise  or  interest;"  i.  e.  the 
animating  principle  of  the  universe,  etc.,  etc, 

1 3.  Psychology  is  distinguished  from  j  ' 
and  anthropology.     Both  these  sciences  have  n 
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their  subject     Phyai^tlogy  studies  man  as  a  material 


oiganiam ;  distinguishing  the  several  organs  of  which 
it  is  composed,  the  special  functions  of  each,  and  the  combined 
activity  of  all  in  a  living  being.  It  is  true  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  some  of  these  organs  cannot  be  explained  without 
a  distinct  recognition  of  their  relations  to  a  spiritual  agent.  But 
while  physiology  must  recognize  the  functions  of  the  soul,  it  need 
only  consider  those  phenomena  whicJi  are  familiarly  known.  For 
ail  its  purposes,  the  knowledge  and  the  terminology  of  com- 
mon life  are  entirely  sufficient ;  as  when  physiology  explaius  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand,  by  their  relations  tc  J 
human  vision  and  hearing,  to  tactual  or  mechanical  skill, 
principal  and  almost  exclusive  sphere  is  the  bodily  structure  ant  J 
functions,  as  phenomena  that  can  be  explained  with  reference  t  f 
the  animal  economy,  and  the  conditions  of  bodily  developme  i 
and  life. 

Anthropology,  as  the  term  inoports,  treats  of  the  whole  man,  J 
body  and  sonh  It  differs  from  psychology  in  treating  of  t\  I 
factors  when  combined  so  as  to  form  one  product  in  many  v 
ties.  Of  this  product  it  gives  the  natural  history.  It  investi 
man  as  this  complex  whole,  as  varied  in  temperament,  race  1 
•nd  age;  and  as  affected  by  climate,  employment,  or  a 
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or  leas  perfect  civilization.  It  inquires  how  man  is  formed 
and  changed  in  body  and  soul  by  inherited  peculiarities  and 
accidental  circumstances.  It  discusses  the  influence  of  the 
soul  upon  the  body  and  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  soul, 
whether  in  the  normal  or  the  abnormal  states  and  functions  of 
3ach.  But  it  notices  and  records  these  phenomena,  only  s)  far 
as  they  are  open  to  general  observation  and  require  no  scieotific 
analysis  or  explanation.  To  psychology  it  leaves  the  special  and 
profound  study  of  the  soul ;  to  physiology,  the  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  Amotions  of  the  body. 

§  4.  Psychology  is  distinguished  still  Airther  from 
physiolo^  in  that  the  phenomena  with  which  it  has   iti  phenomena 

1  1         -I    J    i_  •  1  M         1         known  by  con- 

to  do  are  apprehended  by  conscKyusneas ;  while  the  scioiuneas. 
phen(Mnena  of  physiology  are  discerned  by  the  semes. 
Psychology  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  certain  fitcts  or 
phenomena  may  be  known  by  the  soul  concerning  itself  The 
power  of  the  soul  to  know  itself  and  its  own  states  is  termed  eori- 
8cuyu8ne88.  How  the  soul  gains  this  knowledge,  and  what  are  the 
nature,  the  varieties,  and  the  aids  of  consciousness,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  proper  place. 

That  the  soul  does  know  itself,  and  confides  in  the  knowledge 
thus  attained,  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one.  The  facts 
difler  greatly  from  those  which  we  observe  by  hearing,  seeing, 
and  touching.  They  are  very  numerous  and  various  in  their 
quality,  diflering  from  each  other  in  important  features,  and  yet 
having  this  feature  in  common,  that  they  are  known  by  the  soul 
to  which  they  pertain,  and  known  to  belong  to  itself 

§  5.  These  phenomena,  so  numerous  and  peculiar, 
excite  the  desire  and  effort  to  reduce  them  to  the  ex-   it»  phenomena 

impel  to  scien" 

actness  and  symmetry  of  scientific  knowledge.  That  tific  study. 
they  actually  occur,  cannot  be  questioned.  No  one 
doubts,  or  cares  to  deny,  that  he  thinks  and  remembers,  that 
he  hopes  and  fears.  They  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  events 
to  the  individual  who  experiences  them.  The  knowledge  and 
the  imaginings,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  each 
person,  make  up  the  most  important  part  of  his  being.  They 
also  go  very  far  in  deciding  our  success  or  failure  in  life.  What 
we  accomplish  in  our  acts  and  achievements,  depends  most  of  all 
<m  what  we  are  in  our  thoughts  and  aspirations,  in  our  plans  and 
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energy.  The  mind,  which  we  know  so  well,  is  ever  at  our  hand 
as  the  instrument  with  which  we  execute  our  purposes  and  direct 
our  acts.  The  soul  within  us  is  the  well-spring  ever  open  at  our 
door  and  springing  up  at  our  feet,  from  which  we  draw  our  most 
satisfying  joys  and  our  bitterest  sorrows.  Phenomena  like  these 
are  the  legitimate  objects  of  those  scientific  inquiries  to  which  we 
are  so  powerfiiUy  impelled.  The  phenomena  which  are  so  near 
us  at  all  times,  which  intrude  themselves  upon  our  attention 
even  when  we  desire  to  exclude  them, — which  constitute  the  world 
within,  to  which  the  man  himself  alone  has  access,  but  which  is 
yet,  to  him,  more  important  than  all  the  world  without — deserve 
to  be  studied,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  scientifically  classified  and 
accounted  for. 

§  6.  It  may  seem  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  valiie 
vaiae  of  Pay-  of  psychological  studics.  They  are  peculiar  in  this, 
promote^^s'eif-  that,  to  whatcvcr  power  of  the  soul  they  are  directed, 
moral  ciSure.  they  require  and  strengthen  the  habit  of  self-know- 
ledge. No  real  knowledge  of  the  soul  can  be  gained 
except  by  turning  the  gaze  inward.  Each  student  must  do  this 
himself,  for  no  one  can  do  it  for  another.  Books  and  instructors, 
essays,  poetry  and  the  drama,  cannot  describe  or  teach  that 
which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  the  learner  within  his 
own  spirit.  For  the  man  who  is  disposed  to  reflect,  they  can  do 
much,  by  instructing  him  where  and  how  to  look ;  but  to  him 
who  will  not  converse  with  himself,  they  can  impart  no  instruc- 
tion ;  they  must  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue.  They  cannot  cre- 
ate conceptions  in  the  mind  that  will  not  verify  them  in  its  own 
experience. 

This  discipline  to  reflection,  with  the  habits  which  it  forms,  is 
the  condition  of  self-control.  He  that  studies  his  own  powers, 
may  learn  how  to  direct  and  use  them.  It  also  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  moral  self-improvement.  He  that  would  improve  his 
character,  must  firat  know  what  his  character  is.  He  must  dis- 
cover what  are  his  better  and  what  his  worse  impulses ;  what  are 
the  points  at  which  he  is  most  easily  assailed,  and  by  what  sensi- 
bilities or  emotions  he  can  most  readily  rally  his  forces  and  over- 
come their  assailants.  With  self-improvement,  self-government 
is  intimately  associated.  He  that  would  make  himself  better, 
must  learn  to  set  himself  over  asrainst  himself  as  his  own  master 
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repressing  the  evil,  and  educing  and  encouraging  the  good.  But 
he  that  would  rule  himself,  must  first  know  himself.  "  Bjiow 
thyself,"  was  written  over  the  portal  at  Delphi.  It  was  inculcated 
by  Socrates,  that  preeminent  teacher  of  practical  ethics,  who, 
measuring  every  species  of  knowledge  by  its  tendency  to  make 
man  better,  regarded  this  maxim  as  the  summary  of  wisdom. 
We  ought  not  to  omit  the  peculiar  grace  and 

°  *^  ®  Disciplines  to 

charm  which  is  imparted  to  the  character  by  that  moral  reHeo" 
moral  reflection  which  is  the  natural  result  of  self- 
acquaintance.  To  learn  to  put  ourselves  in  the  condition  of 
others,  by  imagining  what  would  be  our  expectations  and  what 
our  feelings  were  we  in  their  place,  not  only  disciplines  and 
guides  to  that  common  justice  which  the  laws  enjoin,  and  to  that 
unselfish  morality  which  the  Golden  Rule  prescribes,  but  it  is 
the  secret  of  that  considerate  sympathy  and  refined  courtesy 
which  invest  with  a  peculiar  attractiveness  a  few  superior 
natures.  It  is  by  this  process  that  we  learn  to  clothe  the  severe 
form  of  allegiance  to  duty  with  the  graceful  robe  of  unselfish, 
sympathetic,  and  divine  charity. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  accustomed  to  make  much  of  what 
he  called  "moral  thoughtfulness,"  as  the  trait  of  character 
which  he  desired  most  of  all  to  perfect  in  his  pupils,  and  which 
he  defined  as  "  the  inquiring  love  of  truth  going  along  with  the 
divine  love  of  goodness."  This  "  moral  thoughtfulness "  is 
fostered  by  self-acquaintance,  when  prosecuted  with  the  honest 
purpose  of  self-improvement.  It  leads  to  a  wider  sympathy 
with  man  than  is  bounded  by  the  circle  of  acquaintances,  of 
countrymen,  or  even  of  those  now  living.  It  conducts  the  thoughts 
backward  along  the  history  of  the  past,  and  forward  among  the 
problems  of  the  fiiture.  From  this  enlarged  sympathy  anse 
jnore  hopefiil  and  tolerant  views  of  present  evils,  a  firmer  faith 
in  the  purposes  of  Providence  and  the  prospects  and  progress  of 
man,  and  a  more  cautious  and  candid  estimate  of  the  excitements 
and  prejudices  which  attend  the  partisan  conflicts  of  the  passing 
hour.  Superior  natures,  in  all  situations  in  life,  have  ever  been 
reflective  natures.  When  the  opportunity  has  been  furnished, 
they  have  been  attracted  by  psychological  studies  and  fascinated 
by  the  mysteries  which  these  attempt  to  unveil  and  resolve. 


ruTBODDcnou.  §  7. 

§  7.  The  self-knowledge  which  psychology  fosters, 
Td"  ""[  ^^^  ^  which  it  in^enaibly  trains,  ia  the  one  icBtru- 
1  n-iiim.  mentality  by  which  we  leam  to  underetand  our  fel- 
low-men. The  sharp  and  aearcluDg  look  by  which 
man  aees  through  another,  and  reads  the  secret  which  he  is 
onwllling  to  confess,  ia  attuineil  ouly  by  the  fine  and  atibtle 
■nalysis  of  one's  self.  What  is  percMved,  is  only  external 
Bgns;  as  words,  looka,  or  gestures.  To  the  thought,  the  feeling, 
the  purpose  which  they  suggest,  there  is  no  direct  access.  The 
thoughts  and  feelinga  which  the  interpreter  can  know 
directly,  are  his  owu  ;  and  it  is  by  a  close  and  habitual  study  of 
these  that  he  is  able  to  connect  them  with  the  signs  through 
which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  other  men  are  revealed. 

§  8.  If,  also,  we  would  know  our  fellow-men  to  do 
t-  «iiK»-  them  good,  we  must  first  know  ourselves.  This  sug- 
gests the  important  service  which  naychology  may 
render  to  teachers  of  every  class.  It  ia  the  office  of  the  teacher 
to  communicate  knowledge.  But  to  commimicate  is  to  im- 
port, i.  e.,  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  another — the  thoughts  which 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Hence,  skill  in  the  method  or 
if  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  the  possession  of  knowledge, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  power  of  a  man  to  measure  and 
judge  of  the  effect  of  hia  instructions.  The  clear,  methodical,  , 
and  satisfactory  communication  of  knowledge  follows  from  ofteBa 
asking,  What  truths  are  most  easily  and  naturally  received  at 
first,  or  as  the  foundations  for  others  ?  What  illuatrations  and 
examples  are  most  pertinent  audi  satisfactory  ?  What  degree  of 
repetition  and  inculcation  ia  required  in  order  to  cause  the  in- 
struction to  remain  ?  How  can  individual  peculiarities  of  intellect 
be  Bucceasfully  addressed,  and,  if  need  be,  corrected  ?  Such  ques- 
tions can  only  find  answers  through  the  habits  and  knowledge 
which  come  from  intelligent  aelf-study. 

Education  is  even  more  than  the  communication  of  knowledge. 
It  includes  the  training  of  the  sensibilities,  which  are  the  springs  ' 
of  action,  and  the  forming  and  fi..ting  of  the  character.  To  this 
the  knowledge  of  the  feelings  is  as  requisite  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  intellect,  and  it  is  attained  by  a  similar  method, 
msoipiinwfnr  5  9.  We  name  another  advantage  from  psycho- 
«•««.  logical  study — the  training  which  it  ensures  fo^A 
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appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  literature,  and  the  increa^vJ 
facility  it  imparts  in  writing  that  which  may  be  worthy  to 
be  read.  The  great  masters  in  literature,  especially  in  poetry 
fiction,  and  the  drama,  have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul.  They  have  studied  man  in  the  several  phases  which  his 
being  assumes,  and  as  moved  by  the  many  varieties  of  human 
feeling  and  passion.  They  may  not  have  learned  the  technical 
names  which  are  given  to  his  capacities,  or  the  theories  which 
have  been  formed  of  the  essence  and  powers  of  the  soul ;  but 
they  have  studied  its  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  most  effectual 
purpose,  and  have  exhibited  the  results  of  their  studies  in  cha- 
racters of  surpassing  interest,  and  by  words  of  wondrous  power. 
From  their  works  the  student  of  psychology  may  find  most 
valuable  aid,  and,  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  them,  there  is  no 
study  which  is  so  useful  as  the  systematic  study  of  the  human 
soul,  with  the  habits  and  tastes  which  this  study  engenders.  Ko 
&ct  is  better  attested  by  the  history  of  literature,  than  that  those 
trained  by  such  studies  enjoy  with  especial  zest  the  best  literary 
productions,  and  appreciate  them  more  keenly  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  Other  things  being  equal,  they  are  better  qualified 
to  criticise  them  fairly  and  intelligently. 

§    10.    Psychology     either    furnishes  or    makes 
known  ihe  first  principles  for  all  those  sciences  which        Piychoiogy 

_,  _  the   mother  of 

either  directly  or  remotely  relate  to  man — which    the  sciences 

which  relftte  to 

concern  his  being,  his  aspirations  and  wants,  the  man. 
products  of  his  genius,  his  institutions,  his  studies, 
or  his  destiny.  It  is  from  psychology  that  all  these  sciences 
derive  their  definitions,  and  it  is  in  psychology  that  they  find 
the  evidence  for  their  truth.  They  all  begio  with  certain  pro- 
positions, which  they  assume  to  be  true.  If  their  truth  is 
questioned,  the  final  appeal  is  made  to  the  science  of  the  human 
soul,  as  the  highest  court,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  resort. 

Thus  ethicSy  or  the  science  of  human  duty,  sets  off  with  certain 
positions  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  man,  which  assert  that  he  is 
fitted  for  moral  action,  and  that  to  right  or  virtuous  activity  he 
is  impelled  by  the  most  sacred  obligations.  It  defines  conscience 
and  duty,  and  the  several  relations  of  man,  and  from  its  defini- 
tions derives,  by  logical  analysis  and  inference,  the  rules  and 
maxims  of  practical  ethics.     But  is  man  a  moral  being  ?     Wha^ 


i  it  to  be  capable  of  moral  activity  and  obligation  f  Is  1 
endowed  with  conscience  ?  What  is  conscience  ?  These  question 
are  all  questions  of  fact,  and  can  be  answered  only  by  th' 
peychological  study  of  man. 

Pot'dical  and  social  seience  also  assumes  that  man  is  a  socia 
being,  and  that  he  is  formed  for  and  must  exist  in  organizei 
society.  It  defines  the  rights  and  obligations  which  grow  out  ol 
this  constitution.  But  is  man  thus  endowed  ?  and  what  is  he  a 
a  social  and  political  being  ?  Psychology  alone  can  answer. 

Law,  or  the  science  of  justice,  lays  down  aa  its  axioms  certaii 
assumptions  iu  respect  to  the  authority  and  limits  of  govern 
ment,  for  the  truth  of  which  it  must  appeal  to  the  consciousnea. 
of  every  one  who  consults  his  own  inner  life.  This  science  i. 
therefore  carried  back  step  by  step,  till  its  last  footstep  is  firmlj 


the  science  of  cridcism,  assumes  that  man  1 
pleased  with  the  beautiful  and  elevated  by  the  sublime ;  anc 
that  he  can  form  distmct  conc^pticms  of  what  is  fitted  to  attrac 
him  in  both.  From  these  conceptions  he  can  derive  rules  bj 
which  to  try  and  measure  whatever  interests  him  in  literatur 
nature,  or  art.  The  canons  of  taste  are  in  the  last  analysis 
solved  by  facts  of  psychology. 

Theology  is  the  science  of  God,  of  man's  relations  to  God,  i 
of  the  will  of  God  as  made  known  to  man.    But  this  soier  J 
whatever  elae  is  true  of  it,  must  Assume  that  mai 
nature,  capable  of  religious  emotion  ;  as  also  that  he  believ  , 
God,  and  can  in  some  way  understand  His  character  anc 
will.     What  man  believes,  and  how  he  comes  to  belie 
in  great  part  to  be  explained  by  psychology.    Theology  j 
go    to    psychology   to    vindicate    ita    primary   conceptions! 
justify    ita    elementary   principles.      The   science    of    rel'J 
faith  and  feeling  must,  so  far   as   it   is  a  science,  rest  c 


By  these  considerations,  psychology  is  shown  tO'l 
mou  parent  of  many  of  the  sciences.  To  every  one  i 
sciences  the  study  of  psychology  furnishes  the  necessary  I 
work,  and  is  itself  the  n-eeessary  and  appropriate  intrl" 
for  the  thorough  understanding  and  orderly  develop^ 
their  teachings. 
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§  11.  To  logie  and  nietaphysica,  psychology  stands 
in  a  peculiar  and  most  intimate  relation,  to  under-      itsipedain. 

.  .  ,  ,  lation  to  logit 

stand  which  special  consideration  is  required.  Psy-  and  metaphys- 
chology,  in  one  aspect,  is  like  all  the  sciences  of 
nature,  a  science  of  observation ;  and  is  subject  to  those  roles 
of  investigation  and  evidence  which  logic  prescribes  as  common 
to  them  all.  We  study  the  soul  aright  when  we  collect  and 
resolve  its  phenomena  according  to  the  inductive  method  ;  when 
we  reason  from  premises  to  conclusions;  when  we  infer,  by 
analogy  with  similar  phenomena;  and  when  we  arrange  our  pro- 
ducts in  the  order  and  beauty  of  a  complete  and  consistent  sys- 
tem. Hence  it  follows  that  psychology  though  necessarily,  as  w/3 
have  seen,  the  parent  and  director  of  many  sciences,  is  itself  in  a 
most  important  sense  subjected  to  logic  a&  its  guide  and  law- 
giver. ^ 

But  logic  is  itself  subject  to  another  science,  viz.,  metaphysics, 
or  speculative  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  science  of 
those  necessary  conceptions  and  fundamental  relations  on  which 
the  rules  and  the  processes*  of  logic  are  founded.  Such  are  the 
conceptions  of  substance  and  attribute,  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
means  and  ends,  and  the  relations  of  inherence,  causation,  and 
design.  Unless  these  are  assumed,  the  concept,  the  judgment, 
the  syllogism,  the  inductive  process  and  the  system,  can  have  no 
meaning  and  no  application.  Psychology  is  therefore  subject  to 
logic  as  its  lawgiver,  and  logic  to  metaphysics  as  its  voucher. 

But  though,  in  the  order  of  thought  and  methodical  construc- 
tion, psychology  is  subject  to  these  sciences,  yet,  in  the  order  of 
time  and  of  acquisition,  psychology  is  before  both  of  them,  though 
they  are  Amdamental  to  itself  and  to  all  the  other  sciences. 
We  must,  in  a  certain  sense,  go  through  psychology  in  order  to 
reach  the  logic  by  which  we  study  psychology.  Logic  teaches 
the  laws  of  right  thinking.  But  what  is  it  to  think  ?  What  are 
the  processes  which  it  involves  ?  We  must  ask  these  questions, 
in  order  to  discover  and  prescribe  the  rules  of  thinking.  We 
can  answer  them  only  by  resorting  to  the  fects  which  psy- 
chology discloses.  Metaphysics  involves  the  original  conceptions 
which  appear  in  all  science,  and  the  ultimate  relations  which  arei 
assumed  in  the  language  and  inquiries  of  all  the  special  philoso- 
phies.   But  what  are  these  original  conceptions,  these  prime 
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latiooa,  these  categories,  of  which  every  particular  aasertion  and 
every  actual  belief  is  ouly  a  Bpecia!  esemplifiealion  ?  Psychology 
only  can  answer,  as,  hy  her  analysis,  she  shows  that  in  all  the 
processes  which  man  performs,  he  necessarily  originutas  and  ap- 
plies these  conceptions  ajid  relations.  By  studying  tlic  mind,  We 
discover  the  laws  by  which  both  mind  and  matter  can  be  studied 
aright.  By  studying  the  mind,  we  unveil  and  evolve  the  neces- 
sary conceptions  and  primary  beliefi,  hy  which  the  mind  itself 
interprets,  or  under  which  it  views  the  universe  of  matter  and 
spirit.  It  is,  then,  through  psychology  that  we  reach  the  very 
Bciencea  to  which  psychology  itself  is  subject  and  amenable. 
Psychology  is  the  starting-point  from  which  we  proceed.  Psy- 
chology is  also  the  goal  to  which  we  must  return,  if  we  retrac; 
the  path  along  which  science  has  led  us.  In  synthesis  we  begiU; 
in  analysis  we  end,  with  thi»  mother  of  all  the  sciences. 

This   Fpcaisl  rclotion   of  pajchology  to   Iheso  fundnmoatBl  BcienccB  eiflalni 
vb'j  iijjebology  ii  itself  so  ofleD  oitlled  phiLosojibj  and  metaphjaics,  while  it  in 

to  philuaophy  and  to  metaphj-siea,  as  we  have  geen,  by  the  diicoverioa    whioh  it 
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§  12.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  psychology  holds  thesM 
'' "  '',''1^''"°°    relations  to  so  many  special  soiencea,  the  study  ol 
must  of  itself   be  a  most  efficient    discipline 
method  and  logical  power. 

"What  is  that,"  says  Coleridge,  (J^fneJiJ,  Sec.  II.,  Eaa,  J 
'*  which  first  strikes  us,  and  strikes  us  at  onco  io  a  man  of  edul 
tioa  ?  And  which,  among  educated  men,  so  instantly  dif  B 
guishes  the  man  of  superior  mind,  that  (a'5  was  obser\'ed,  , 
eminent  propriety,  of  tho  late  Edmund  Burke)  we  cannot 
under  the  same  arch-way  during  a  shower  of  rain,  without  fi 
him  out?    Not  the  weight  or  novelty  of  his  remarks;  nr 
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unusual  interest  of  fiujts  communicated  by  him,  »  »  *  * 
*  It  is  the  unpremeditated  and  evidently  habitual  arrange- 
ment of  his  words,  grounded  on  the  habit  of  foreseeing,  in  each 
integral  part,  or  (more  plainly)  in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that 
he  intends  to  communicate.  However  irregular  and  desultory 
his  talk,  there  is  method  in  the  fragments." 

It  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  accustomed  to  reflect  upon 
his  own  psychical  states,  to  analyze  them  into  their  elements,  to 
trace  his  practical  maxims  and  his  scientific  axioms  to  their 
fundamental  principles,  or  to  evolve  them  from  their  psychologi- 
cal beginnings ;  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  be  thus  dis- 
ciplined without  acquiring  the  power  of  thinking  clearly,  ra- 
tionally, and  by  orderly  processes,  and  without  also  gaining  the 
power  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a  lucid  and  convincing  manner. 
To  whatever  subject  of  investigation  or  business  in  life  such  a 
student  may  apply  the  discipline  thus  acquired,  he  will  bring  to 
it  a  mind  capable  of  mastering  the  subject  with  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  to  others,  and  of  gaining  that  supremacy  which  the 
man  who  thinks  with  order  will  always  secure  over  those  who 
think  superficially,  or  who  think  with  lack  of  method* 


n. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SOUL  TO  MATTER. 

§  13.  Psychology  is  properly  a  branch  of  physics, 
in  the  enlarged  signification  of  the  term;  i.  e.,  the  a  branch  of 
science  of  the  soul  is  one  of  the  many  sciences  of  ^  ^^^^' 
nature.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  substance  of  the 
soul,  its  phenomena  are  unquestioned  facts.  They  are  fixcts 
which  are  as  real  and  as  potent  as  the  phenomena  of  gravitatioq 
or  electricity.  As  such,  they  assert  their  p.^4»ce  in  that  vast 
system  of  beings  which  we  call  Nature,  or  the  Universe,  and 
they  claim  to  be  considered  by  the  methods  of  inquiry  which  are 
appropriate  to  scientific  investigation. 

§  14.  The  true  philosopher  will  admit  the  justice 
of  this  claim,  and  will  proceed  to  consider  these  phe-  its  facts  are  at 
nomena  in  the  light  of  scientific  methods.    But  when  by  the  ito- 
he  begins  seriously  to  study  them,  he  finds,  perhaps 
to  his  surprise,  that  they  are  very  unlike  the  phenomena  to 


A 
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which  he  has  been  aceuBtoraed,  He  discovera  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  iiivestigatiou,  in  ita  mantfeatationa,  forces  and  laws,  ifl 
Btrikingly  and  strangely  peculiar.  Tiie  inquirer  is  Eurpn'sed, 
disturbed,  and  perhaps  offended.  His  first  impulse  is,  to  I 
question  the  reality  and  trustworthiness  of  the  facts  theraselves;  ' 
die  next,  l«  doubt  whether  they  cau  be  successfully  analyzed  and 
accurately  defined.  If  it  be  conceded  that  they  are  actual,  and 
worthy  to  be  investigated,  it  is  at  once  presumed  that  they  may 
be  attributed  to  some  material  eubstance  or  agent,  or  explained 
by  material  laws,  or  at  lea?'  j  ba  illustrated  by  maicriai  analo- 
gies. This  tendency  to  resolve  the  soul  into  matter,  or  to  judge 
the  soul  by  matter,  is  veiy  strong ;  at  times  it  is  almost  irresis- 
tible, and  liaa  in  all  ages  exerted  over  the  most  candid  and 
truth-loving  minds  a  powerful  ajid  unconscious  influence.  It  has 
become,  therefore,  almost  a  necessity,  in  &a  Introduction  to  l!ie 
Btudy  of  this  science,  to  consider  this  influence  distinctly,  so  as  to 
account  for  its  existence  and  to  guard  against  its  eflecte.  For 
the  same  reason  also  it  is  desirable,  by  a  preliminary  discussion, 
to  determine  what  are  the  relations  of  the  soul  and  its  phe- 
nomena to  the  essence,  powers,  and  laws  of  matter. 

§  15.  We  would  first  account  for  the  existence  of 
MniHrUi  pj*    this  tendency.     By  the  natural   course  of  develop- 
MTiiut  knowiL    ment  and  traioing,  we  are  for  a  long  period  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  material  phenomena  and  mate- 
rial laws.     What  the  man  sees  and  hears  and  smells  and  tastes, 
first  attracU  and  absorbs  the  attention.     When  he  begins  to  re- 
fleet,  the  objects  which  he  compares  and  distinguishes,  which  he 
classifies  and  arranges,  are  almost  exclusively  sensible  objects. 
When  he  rises  to  scientific  knowledge,  it  is  to  the  science  of  mate- 
rial things.    The  laws  of  mechanics,  of  fluids,  of  light,  of  chemi- 
cal union,  of  vegetable  and    animal  life,  are  the  laws  which  li 
first  studies,  masters,  and  learns  to  apply  and  to  trust.     It  is 
the  order  of  nature,  therefore,  that  tlie  sciences  of  mattei-  shot 
be  studied  before  the  science  of  the  soul.     It  follows,  by  a  na 
ral  and  almost  necessary  consequence,  that  the  conceptions  - 
methods  of  investigation  which  are  appropriate  to  material 
je«ts,  should  so  control  the  mind's  habits  and  associations,  -, 
take  almost  exclusive  possession  of  them. 
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§  16.  When  we  pass  over  from  the  study  of  mat- 
ter to  the  study  of  spirit,  the  prepossessions  which  we  „i^v^*i!nd 
have  thus  derived  remain  with  us.  We  ask,  Are  the  impresBions. 
phenomena  real  ?  Can  they  be  actual  and  substan- 
tial when  so  unlike  those  phenomena  which  we  see  and  hear,  which 
we  handle  and  taste  ?  But  allowing  that  they  are  actual,  can 
ihey  be  definitely  known  ?  Can  we  compare  and  class  them  ? 
^  When  we  ask.  To  what  substance  do  they  pertain  ?  the  readiest  an- 
swer is.  To  some  material  substance;  and  the  soul  is  readily  re- 
solved into  some  form  of  attenuated  matter.  Its  functions,  also, 
are  explained  by  the  action  of  the  animal  spirits,  or  by  chemical 
or  electrical  changes  in  the  nervous  substance.  Perception  is  re- 
solved into  impressions  on  the  eye  and  the  ear,  which  impressions 
are  referred  to  motions  in  a  vibrating  fluid  without,  which  in 
turn  are  responded  to  by  motions  aroused  in  a  vibrating  agent 
within.  Memory  and  association  are  explained  by  the  mutual 
attractions  or  repulsions  of  ideas  similar  to  those  to  which  the 
particles  of  matter  are  subjecte'd  by  cohesion  or  electricity. 
Generalization  and  judgment,  induction  and  reasoning,  are  re- 
solved into  the  frequent  and  often-repeated  deposits  of  impressions 
that  have  some  mechanical  affinity  for  one  another. 

The  mind  that  is  trained  by  the  most  liberal  culture,  or  that  is 
schooled  to  the  most  complete  self-control,  cannot  easily  divest 
itself  of  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  have  been  con- 
tracted by  previous  studies.  Indeed,  the  man  devoted  to  a  single 
class  of  studies  or  department  of  science  is  liable  to  stronger  and 
more  inveterate  prejudices  than  he  whose  views  have  not  been 
strengthened  by  reflection,  tested  by  experiment,  and  enforced  by 
authority.  The  man  confirmed  in  his  associations  by  means  of  a 
femiliar  mastery  over  some  physical  science,  is  the  man  of  all 
others  to  whom  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  seem  most  novel  and 
the  conceptions  most  un&.miliar. 

§  17.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  be  forewarned  of  ^^  g^^^,^ 
these  influences,  we  need  also  to  be  forearmed  a&».inst    i>e»et  aside,  in 

,  ,        ,  ®  what  way. 

tiiem     In  order  to  this,  it  is  wise  to  take  a  general 
and  preliminary  view  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  matter.     We 
propose  to  present — first,  those  considerations  which  may  fairly 
be  urged  by  and  conceded  to  the  materialist,  or  the  materialistic 
psychologist ;  and  second,  those  which  indicate  and  prove  that  the 
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Boul  has  an  activity  that  U  independent  of  material  agents,  and 
follows  laws  that  are  peculiar  to  itaelf. 

§  18.  The  materialist  urges,  1.  That  wc  know  the 
Thoirgunipnia  goul  oulj  as  counected  with  a  material  organizatioD  ; 
im.  (ii.The  soni  that  the  agent  called  the  soul  exerts  all  its  activities 
■ithibody.  and  manifests  all  its  phenomena  by  means  of  the 
human  body.  Of  a  soul  which  acts  or  manifests  its 
acts  apart  from  the  body,  we  have  no  experience,  either  by  per- 
sonal obaervation  or  through  credible  testimony. 

2.  The  powers  of  the  soul   are  developed  along 
i-TheioiiUi    with  the  powers  and  capacities  oi'  this    organized 

dBTeloprt  with  ,       ,  ,  .  . 

uiafcnd}'.  Structure,     As  these  powers  and  capacities  are  seve- 

rally called  into  action  and  reach  their  full  perfec- 
tion, the  powers  of  the  soul  appear,  one  after  another,  and  attain 
the  full  measure  of  the  energ-y  which  nature  has  a.^igned  them. 
The  lower  organs  of  the  body  act  first  in  order,  and  these  are  de- 
veloped and  matured  at  the  earliest  period.  Afterwards  the 
higher  organs  are  gradually  matured  and  brought  into  action. 
After  the  body  is  completely  developed  for  all  its  functions,  it 
paasea  through  certain  stages  of  growth,  increasing  in  size  and 
Btiength.  During  these  periods  of  development  and  growth  the 
soul  is  also  unfolded  and  matured.  One  power  after  another  is 
made  ready  to  act,  and  the  capacity  for  the  action  of  each  is  en- 
larged and  strengthened.  Because  the  sou!  is  unfolded  as  the  body 
is  developed,  and  the  soul  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  bodv, 
it  is  urged  that  what  we  call  the  soul  is  but  a  name  for  the  capa- 
cities to  perform  certain  higher  functions  which  belong  to  a  finely 
organized  and  fully  developed  material  organism. 

3.  The  soul  is  dependent  on  the  body  for  much  of 

a-iidependfot   its  knowledge  and  for  many  ofits  enjovments.    It  ia  J 
•o  lUo  bodj  for     .         ,    ^,  ,..:-,  ■  J       ■        i 

Ki   kDowMpB    through  the  eye  only  that  it  perceives  and  enjoys  I 

color,  and  through  the  ear  only  that  it  apprehei 

and  is  delighted  with  sound.     It  Is  only  as  a  raatr  J 

rial  organ  is  alfected  by  a  material  object,  that  the  mind  n 

a  single  new  aequisitJon  concerning  matter.     Should  these  orgi 

cease  to  exist,  or  cease  to  be  acte<]  on,  all  new  acquisitio 

new  enjoyments  would  cease  to  be  possible.     Even  the  so 

higher  kinds  of  knowledge  and  feeling  have  a  nearer  or  ren 

reference  to  the  objects  of  sense  with  which  we  are  broug' 

liootact  through  the  bodily  ors 
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Moreover,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  soul  begins  to  act  and  to 
enjoy,  only  when  these  organs  are  aroused  by  their  appropriate 
material  excitants  or  stimuli;  and  it  would  never  act  or  enjoy  at 
all,  either  in  higher  or  lower  forms,  if  these  organs  were  not 
first  called  into  action. 

4.  The  soul  is  dependent  on  the  body,  and  on 

«       .  ^       ,  .    .  T  1  .  4.Alaoforita 

matter,  for  its  energy  and  activity.  It  sympathizes  energy  and  ao- 
most  intimately  with  every  change  in  the  body.  The 
capacity  to  fix  the  attention  so  as  to  perceive  clearly,  to  remem- 
ber accurately,  and  to  comprehend  fully,  varies  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  the  action  of  the  heart  A  slight  indis- 
position is  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  the  simplest 
functions  of  the  intellect,  and  with  the  exercise  of  those  emotions 
to  which  the  soul  is  most  wonted.  An  active  disease  disorders 
the  imagination,  filling  it  with  offensive  and  incongruous  phanta- 
sies, which  the  will  can  neither  exclude  nor  regulate.  The  suffu- 
sion of  the  brain  with  blood  or  water,  disqualifies  the  soul  for  ac- 
tion of  any  kind,  or  stupefies  it  into  entire  unconsciousness.  A 
change  in  the  structure  or  in  the  functions  of  tlie  brain,  or  some 
lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  induces  that  suspension  of  the  higher 
and  regulating  functions  which  we  call  insanity.  This  state  is 
permanent  when  its  cause  is  permanent;  and  the  soul  may  even 
relapse  firom  this  into  the  condition  of  idiocy,  from  which  it  is 
never  known  to  emerge.  That  state  of  the  body  which  we  call 
fiiinting  takes  away  all  conscious  perception  and  enjoyment,  and 
causes  the  soul  to  sink  into  blank  inaction.  Another  state  of  the 
body  in  sleep  induces  another  kind  of  activity,  in  which  the  usual 
laws  of  perception,  judgment,  and  memory,  as  well  as  the  usual 
conditions  of  hope  and  fear,  seem  to  be  deranged  or  reversed. 
When  the  organization  of  the  body  is  destroyed,  the  soul  ceases 
to  act,  and,  for  aught  we  can  observe,  it  ceases  to  exist 

5.  The  soul  is  the  termination  of  a    series    of 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,        6.  It  terminatec 

material  existences,  which  rise  above  each  other  m  a  series  of  mi^- 
orderly  gradation,  each  preparing  the  vvay  for  the  euces. 
other ;  and  all  are  represented  in  that  form  of  or- 
ganized matter  which  manifests  and  sustains  the  highest  of  all, 
i,  e.,  the  so-called  phenomena  of  the  soul.  The  lowest  form  of 
matter  obeys  mechanical  laws.  The  form  next  higher  is  seen  in 
bodies  endowed  with  chemical  properties  and  capable  of  chemi- 
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cal  combinations.    Here  masses  and  molecules  unlike  each  othot 
unite  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  third  unlike  either.     In  tbe 
form  next  higher,  matter  disposes  its  particles  in  crystalline  ar. 
rangement,  according  to  the  law  of  which  the  elements  arrange 
themselves  in  forms  more  or  less  symmetrical,  after  the  rules  of 
a  natural  geometry.     Next  we  find  the  lowest  types  of  organized 
existence,  of  which  the  crystal  is  the  mute  prophecy.     In  these 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  there  are  separate  organs,  each  of 
which  performs  a  special  function,  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
Amctional  activity  of  every  other  organ  and  to  the  whole  structure, 
which  is  made  up  of  all  the  organs  together.    The  plant,  when 
the  requisite  conditions  are  present  of  nourishment,  moisture,  and 
light,  expands  into  a  developed  organism,  thrusts  out  the  bud 
and  leaf,  opens  the  flower  by  which  its  beauty  is  perfected,  and 
its  seed  and  fruit  are  formed  and  matured.     The  animal  requires 
material  conditions  of  food  and  air  and  light.     It  comes  into 
being  by  peculiar  processes,  it  grows  into  a  complicated  structure 
of  bone,  muscle,  viscera,  nerves,  and  brain,  each  separate  organ 
fulfilling  its  special  duty,  and  all  acting  together  so  as  to  form  a 
completed  whole.     As  the  animal  structure  becomes  more  per- 
fectly and   delicately  organized,  the   phenomena  of  the   soul 
begin  to  appear,  requiring  as  their  condition   all    the  lower 
forms  of  nature,  with  the  presence  and  action  of  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  organic  powers  and  laws.    So  far  also  as  we  ob- 
serve the  various  grades  of  animal  life,  as  is  the  perfection  of  the 
material  structure  so  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul.     The  more 
simple  the  organization,  the  fewer  are  the  instincts  and  the  more 
limited  is  the  intelligence.    The  more  complex  and  delicate  the 
«tructurey  the  wider  is  the  range  and  the  richer  the  capacities  for 
knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  skilL    The  human  being  also  so  far 
as  its  development  can  be  traced,  seems  to  pass  in   succession 
through  the  lower  up  to  the  higher  grades  of  organic  life.     It  is 
first,  as  it  were,  a  plant,  having  only  vegetative  existence,  in  the 
capacity  for  nourishment  and  growth;   then  it    becomes    qj 
animal,  passing  through  the  lowest  to  the    highest   forms    o 
animal  existence ;  last  of  all,  it  emerges  into  that  which  is  sti 
higher,  viz.,  the  special  forms  of  activity,  which  are  intelligent,  sen 
tive,  self-conscious,  and  rational.     It  would  seem,  it  is  argu 
that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  one  organic  growth.    The  on 
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perfected  with  the  other,  the  one  depends  on  the  other,  the  one 
results  from  the  other.  To  this  is  added  the  consideration 
already  noticed,  that  organic  or  nervous  force,  and  psychical  or 
mental  force,  go  hand  in  hand  in  energy. 

From  these  analoines  it  is  concluded  that  the  soul 

,  ,      *^  /»ii.i/.  /•      TheconclusioB 

IS  only  a  convenient  term  for  the  higher  forms  of  of  the  muteriui' 
activity  which  matter  exerts  in  its  more  highly  or- 
ganized forms  of  existence.  Or,  ^^in  other  words,  the  soul,  in 
its  essence  and  its  acts,  is  dependent  on  organization;  and 
when  the  organism  is  disintegrated,  the  activity  of  the  soul  must 
terminate.  Its  existence  separately  from  organized  matter,  or  as 
transferred  to  another  and  a  new  organism,  involves  an  absurd 
and  impossible  conception. 

§  19.  The  considerations  which  may  be  urged  in 
proof  that  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  not  material,     Counter  am- 

*^  '    ments  (I).    I  ti 

are  the  following :  1.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  phenomena  are 

^  .  '■  unlike  matenal 

are  in  kind  unlike  the  phenomena  which  pertain  to  phenomena, 
matter.  All  material  phenomena  have  one  common 
characteristic — that  they  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  They  can 
be  seen,  felt,  touched,  tasted,  and  can  also  be  weighed  and  mea- 
sured. But  the  phenomena  of  the  soul,  at  least,  are  known  by 
consciousness,  and,  as  thus  known,  are  directly  discerned  to  be 
totally  unlike  all  those  events  and  occurrences  which  the  senses 
apprehend.  The  phenomena  discerned  by  the  senses  are  also 
known  to  have  some  relation  to  space.  Motion,  color,  taste, 
sound,  combustion,  breathing,  circulation,  secretion,  galvanic 
agency,  chemical  combination,  growth,  decomposition — every 
kind  and  form  of  material  activity — require  extension  in  the  sub- 
stance on  which  they  operate,  or  in  the  effect  or  activity  itself 
But  feeling,  will,  thought,  memory,  joy,  sorrow,  purpose,  resolve, 
admit  of  no  such  relation  to  space.  Even  those  agents  in  nature 
which  are  most  imponderable  and  impalpable,  as  the  electric 
force  or  fluid  and  the  vital  or  organic  force  in  the  animal  or 
plant,  both  require  a  certain  portion  of  matter  as  the  active  oi 
potent  substance  which  exhibits  electrical  or  vital  activity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  are  by  consciousness 
not  only  not  necessarily  referred  to  any  such  portion  of  matter, 
but  they  are  referred  to  another  agent,  the  acting  or  suffering 
ego,  which  is  not  known  by  consciousness  to  have  any  sensible  or 
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material  attributes.    These  peculiarities  clearly  and  sharply  dis- 
tinguish  the  two  classes  or  species  of  phenomena. 

2.  The  soul  2.  The  acting  ego  is  not  only  not  known  to  be  in 
?taei?^m^  any  way  material,  but  it  distinguishes  its  own  actings, 
«^a*^r.  states  and  products,  and  even  itself,  from  the  material 
substance  with  which  it  is  most  intimately  connected,  from  the. 
very  organized  body  on  whose  organization  all  its  Amotions,  and 
the  very  function  of  knowing  or  distinguishing,  are  said  to  de- 
pend. First,  it  distinguishes  from  this  body  every  other  material 
thing  and  object,  asserting  that  the  one  is  not  the  other. 
Second,  it  just  as  clearly,  though  not  in  the  same  way  or  on  the 
same  grounds,  distinguishes  itself  and  its  states  from  the  material 
objects  which  it  discerns.  It  knows  that  the  agent  which  sees 
and  hears  is  not  the  matter  which  is  seen  and  heard.  Third,  the 
soul  also  distinguishes  itself  and  its  inner  states  from  the  organ- 
ized matter — i.  e.,  its  own  bodily  organs — by  means  of  which  it 
perceives  and  is  affected  by  other  matter.  Fourth,  it  resists  the 
force  and  actings  of  its  own  body,  and,  in  so  doing,  most  emphati- 
cally distinguishes  itself  as  an  agent  from  that  which  it  resists. 
By  its  own  activity  it  struggles  against  and  opposes  the  coming 
on  of  sleep,  of  faintness,  and  of  death.  Even  in  those  conscious 
acts  in  which  it  feels  itself  most  at  the  disposal  and  control  of 
the  body,  it  recognizes  its  separate  existence  and  independent 
energy. 

3.  The  BOHi  3-  The  soul  is  self-active.  Matter  of  itself  is  inert. 
is  self-active,  rpj^^  g^^j  ^  impelled  to  actiou  from  within  by  its  own 

energy.  Matter  only  takes  a  new  position,  or  passes  into  a  new 
state,  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  from  without.  True,  the  soul 
must  begin  its  activities  with  the  awakening  of  the  senses; 
but  when  it  is  once  awakened,  it  never  sleeps,  so  far  as  we  can 
observe  or  infer.  If  the  senses  should  furnish  it  no  new  objects, 
it  might  go  on  without  intermitting  its  action,  busying  itself  with 
the  materials  already  furnished  under  laws  of  its  own.  We 
grant  also  that  what  it  perceives  and  desires  and  does,  is  deter- 
mined, to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  objects  which  present  them* 
selves  from  without;  but  these  direct  the  course  of  its  action  by 
furnishing  it  objects ;  they  do  not  cause  it  to  act.  We  concede 
even  that  its  energy  in  action  is  dependent  on  material  condi- 
tions, as  the  tension  and  healthful  harmony  of  the  nervous  sva* 
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tern.  When  the  nerves  are  relaxed  or  disturbed,  as  in  fainting 
or  disease,  the  force  of  the  soul  is  greatly  weakened  or  firightfully 
disordered ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  bodily  conditions  can 
arrest  psychical  activity  after  it  has  once  been  aroused.  In  thii 
respect  the  contrast  is  striking  between  matter  and  spirit. 

4.  To  very  many  of  the  states  of  the  soul  no  changes 
or  affections  of  the  organism  can  be  observed  or  traced,  pendent   on 

.  .  T      •  11  matter  In  its 

as  their  conditions  or  prerequisites.  It  is  argued  that  higheat  ac- 
the  soul  and  body  are  one  material  organism,  because 
we  know  that  in  many  instances  some  affection  of  the  one  is  ne* 
cessary  as  the  condition  of  a  correspondent  affection  of  the  other; 
e,  g.,  the  soul  cannot  see  unless  the  retina  is  painted  by  the  light, 
nor  can  it  hear  unless  the  ear  vibrates  through  sound.  It  ought 
greatly  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  argument,  to  observe  that  tho 
change  in  the  soul  is  in  its  nature  wholly  unlike  the  conditions 
which  go  before  it.  The  impression  on  the  eye  or  the  ear  has  no 
affinity  with  or  likeness  to  the  perception  which  follows.  More- 
over, the  condition  in  the  organism  is  often  a  condition  only  so 
&r  as  to  furnish  an  object  which  the  soul  apprehends,  i,  e.,  the 
eye  sees  rather  than  hears,  and  sees  this  object  rather  than 
another,  because  the  excited  organism  ftimishes  the  object  matter 
or  occasion.  The  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  is  entirely  broken, 
when  we  reflect  that  no  changes  whatever  in  the  organism  are 
known  to  precede  or  to  condition  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  important  psychical  states  and  affections.  We  grant  that 
the  landscape  which  we  see  must  first  be  pictured  on  the  retina. 
But  what  change  or  affection  of  the  material  organism  occurs, 
when  the  soul,  at  the  sight  of  this  landscape,  images  another  like 
it,  calls  up  by  memory  a  similar  scene,  which  had  been  seen  years 
before  a  thousand  miles  distant,  or,  by  creative  acts  of  its  own, 
constructs  picture  afl;er  picture  that  are  more  beautiful  and 
varied  than  the  one  it  is  beholding?  Or  what  bodily  changes 
precede  desire  and  disgust,  hope  and  fear,  at  these  memories  and 
creations?  No  such  changes  have  ever  been  discerned.  No 
ground  is  furnished  for  surmising  that  they  ever  occur.  They 
must  occur  in  every  instance,  to  justify  the  theory  of  the  material- 
ist. That  they  do  occur  is  simply  assumed*  They  have  nevei 
been  observed. 
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5.  The  regular  gradation  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Of  existence  several  kinds  of  material  existences,  and  the  progres*- 
the  sooi  to  be  sivo  development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  of 
organized  matter,  do  not  of  themselves  prove  that  the 
soul  is  matter  in  a  more  highly  organized  form.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  the  transition  from  the  highest  forms  of  organized  mat- 
ter to  the  lowest  types  of  psychical  activity  cannot  be  readily  dis- 
criminated ;  nor  that  the  body,  which  is  organized  for  the  uses  of 
the  soul,  seems  in  its  development  to  assume  in  successive  order 
all  the  lower  types  of  organization,  force  us  to  believe  that  a 
common  substance,  obeying  material  laws,  id  capable  of  rising  into 
that  refinement  of  organization  which  can  perform  the  functions 
of  knowledge  and  affection. 

These  facte  can  only  be  regarded  as  proof  by  the  man  who 
assumes  that  the  existence  of  immaterial  or  spiritual  being  is  im- 
possible, and  the  belief  of  it  is  unphilosophical.  This  assumption 
involves  the  inference  that  there  is  no  spiritual  Creator.  If 
there  be  a  creating  Spirit,  who  originated  and  controls  matter, 
then  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  believe  that  there  may  be  a 
created  spirit,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  and  affected 
by  a  material  organism,  or  which,  perhaps,  is  itself  the  organizing 
agent. 

To  those  who  assume  that  there  can  be  no  creating  Spirit,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  prove  that  there  may  be  spirit  that  is  cre^ 
ated.  To  those  who  admit  that  there  is  or  may  be  a  creating 
Spirit,  or  even  to  those  who  believe  that  design  has  a  place  in  the 
universe,  the  regularity  of  development  and  progressive  transition 
fix)m  one  being  to  another  simply  indicate  a  unity  of  plan  in  the 
creation  more  clearly  and  more  satisfactorily  rather  than  prove  a 
unity  of  substance  in  the  agent.  It  may  be  impossible  for  us  to 
draw  the  line  where  material  organization  ends  and  spiritual 
agency  begins,  where  unconscious  reaction  ceases  and  consciouB 
activity  emerges.  But  we  know  enough  to  affirm  that  if  spiritual 
existence  is  possible,  and  if  it  be  necessary  from  its  constitution 
or  important  to  its  destiny  that  it  be  developed  with  or  organize 
matter,  then  all  those  phenomena  by  which  it  seems  to  rise  by  a 
natural  evolution  from  the  higher  forms  of  matter,  and  to  crown 
the  series  which  it  terminates  as  "the  bright  consummate 
flowerj"  are  fully  explained  by  the  unity,  the  beauty,  and  the 
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harmony  of  the  Creator's  plan,  aud  do  not  require  a  unity  of  sub- 
stance. 

This  is  all  that  needs  to  be  determined  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
inquiries.     What  the  substance  of  the  soul  is,  and  what  its  des- 
tiny, can  be    fully  defined   and    vindicated   by  the   philosophy 
theology  to  which   psychology  is  tbe    appropriate  intro- 

iction. 

§  20.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  ^ 
whatever  views  we  accept  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
its  phenomena  are  as  real  as  any  other,  and  their 
peculiarities  are  entitled  to  a  distinct  recognition  by  the  true 
philosopher.  Whatever  psychical  properties  or  laws  can  be 
established  on  appropriate  evidence,  they  all  deserve  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  among  the  real  agencies  and  laws  of  the  actual  uni- 
verse. Perception,  memory,  and  reasoning  are  processes  which 
are  as  real  as  gravitation  and  electrical  action.  In  one  as- 
pect their  reality  is  more  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect,  as 
it  is  by  means  of  perception  and  reasoning  that  we  know  gravitar 
and  electricity. 

§  21.  The  analogy  of  the  physical  sciences  estab-  phpnomcna  <* 
lishes  the  principle,  that  facts  of  one  sort  are  not  to  S""?"^!"?"/" 
be  distrusted  because  they  differ  in  kind  or  quality  |J™  "'  "»- 
from  those  of  another  class.  Phenomena  of  one 
description  are  not  to  be  resolved  by  iawa  that  hold  good  of  those 
of  another.  Chemical  facts  and  laws  are  not  disputed  because 
they  cannot  be  explained  by  mechanical  properties  and  powers. 
The  functions  by  which  the  plant  is  nourished  and  grows  are  not 
to  be  doubted  because  they  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  rise  of  water  in  a  pump,  or  those  which  unite 
an  acid  or  an  oil  with  an  alkali  info  a  salt  or  a  soap.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  and  the  digestion  of  the  food,  are  not  to  be 
questioned,  or  violently  explained  by  laws  which  do  not  solve 
them,  because  they  exliibit  special  and  novel  activities,  and  must 
be  interpreted  by  peculiar  methods.  We  are  indeed  prompled 
to  reduce  all  our  knowledge  to  unity,  and  we  therefore  seek  to 
explain  two  events  and  two  classes  of  phenomena,  if  it  is  poaaible, 
by  a  single  agency  and  after  a  single  law.  We  must  prefer  the 
well-known  and  the  familiar  to  the  unknown  and  the  untried ; 
not  succeed,  we  may  not  for  this  reason  doubt  t 
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&cts  or  misconstrue  their  laws.  If  any  of  the  phenomena  con- 
cerning man  which  are  discerned  by  consciousness  alone 
happen  to  be  newly  observed, — if  their  truth  is  established 
through  consciousness — then  they  are  to  be  received  as  real, 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  like  the  phenomena  of  matter,  or 
whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  or  analogies 
which  material  phenomena  illustrate  and  exemplify.  To  deny 
diem,  is  unphilosophical.  To  attempt  to  explain  them  by  any 
resort  to  physical  analogies  which  &il  to  solve  them,  or  which 
destroy  their  integrity  or  essentially  alter  their  character,  is  to  be 
more  uuphilosophical  still.  If  either  class  of  phenomena  should 
take  precedence  of  and  give  law  to  the  other,  the  spiritual 
should  stand  before  the  material,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
already  given. 
^     .  §  22.    We  ought  also  to  distin^ish  between  the 

ine    pnenom—  i  •  i  • 

eiia,  and  Ian-  powcrs  and  laws  which  consciousness  discovers,  and 

guage  in  which  ,  , 

they  are  de-  the  medium  by  which  these  discoveries  are  recorded 
and  made  known.  This  medium  is  language,  in  the 
large  acceptation  of  the  term — ^the  language  of  signs,  of  looks, 
and  of  words.  The  most  superficial  inspection  of  the  words 
which  describe  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  reveals  the  fact  conclu- 
sively that  they  were  all  originally  appropriated  to  material  ob- 
jects and  to  physical  phenomena.  The  words  perceive,  under" 
stand,  imagine,  disgust,  disturb,  adhere,  and  a  multitude  besides, 
^ere  all  originally  applied  to  some  material  act  or  event.  It  is 
only  by  a  secondary  or  transferred  sigiiification  that  they  stand 
for  the  states  or  acts  of  the  soul. 

Locke  well  observes  on  this  point,  (Essay,  B.  iii.,  c.  1,  §  5) :— - 
'*  It  may  lead  us  a  little  toward  the  original  of  all  our  notions 
and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependence  our  words 
have  on  common,  sensible  ideas ;  and  how  those  which  are  made 
use  of  to  stand  for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed  from  sense, 
have  their  rise  from  thence,  and  from  obvious  sensible  ideas  are 
transferred  to  more  abstruse  significations,  and  made  to  stand  for 
ideas  that  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses ;  e-  ^  ,  to 
iriiagine,  apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  instil,  disgust, 
disturbance,  tranquillity,  etc.,  are  all  words  taken  from  the  opera- 
tions of  sensible  things,  and  applied  to  certain  modes  of  think- 
ing.    Spirit,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  breath  ;  angel,  a  mes* 
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;-«enger ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  th«t>| 
sources,  we  should  fiud  in  all  languages  the  names  which  stand' 
for  things  that  fall  not  under  our  aenaee  to  have  had  their  first 
rise  from  sensible  ideas." 

§  23.  The  physical  analogon  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  word  often  lurks  behind  its  psychical  flucoro  nt^i^ 
import,  and  is  re.idy  suddenly  to  spring  out  before  '™'*'' 
the  eyes,  and  not  unfrequently  to  suggest  erroneous  and  mi*' 
chievouB  conclusions.  Let  the  word  impremion  be  used,  as  it 
frequently  is,  for  some  affection  of  the  intellect  or  the  emotions,, 
and  it  is  conceived  and  reasoned  of  as  involving  some  pressure  or 
impulse.  A  mental  image  is  taken  to  be  a  literal  drawing  oi  ■ 
picture  that  is  painted  on  the  '  presence-chamber'  of  the  aoul,  ot 
can  be  restored  or  re-illuminated  by  the  memory.  The  objectet 
of  the  external  world  are  said  to  be  out  of  the  mind,  while  the 
image  or  remembrance  is  said  to  be  t«  it;  as  though  the  soul 
filled  a  portion  of  space,  and  disposed  its  thoughts  within  iis 
walls  or  limits.  The  memory  la  conceived  as  a  storehouse  of 
fiictB,  datfis,  or  principles,  all  ready  to  be  taken  down  or  drawn 
out  when  required.  Consciousness  is  thought  and  reasoned  of 
aa  though  it  were  an  inner  light,  which  illumines  by  its  radiance 
the  dark  and  winding  recesses  of  the  world  within.  Conscience 
is  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  with  the  distinctness  and  authority 
of  audible  speech. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  import  of  such  terms  in  their  applica- 
ion  to  the  soul,  wo  readily  assent  to  the  proposition  that  they 
either  fresh  or  fiided.  But  we  do  not  always  ob- 
serve, nor  do  we  always  guard  against  the  insidious  influence  of 
le  image  from  which  the  rastapbor  was  taken.  When  we  ara 
occupied  with  the  thought,  and  not  with  the  word^when  we  are 
reasoning  earnestly,  or  seeking  a  solution  which  evades  us,  the 
material  image  may  supply  a  suggestion  which  is  more  plausible 
than  valid,  and  this  will  lead  to  a  conclusion  which  is  mislead- 
big.  In  such  cases  we  reason  and  infer,  not  from  what  we  think 
or  know,  but  from  what  we  sa'j  ;  and  the  very  language  which 
we  use  to  define  and  steady  our  thinking,  confuses  and  distracts 
it.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  language  which  we  use  is  materialistic  in 
ita  origin  and  structure,  it  will  incidentally  favor  those  views 


^^^_  the  soul  whi-^h  are  materialistic,  either  as  professed  theories  at  ^^^J 
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insensible  associations.  The  history  of  psychology  is  a  perpetual 
testimony  to  the  truth,  that  materialistic  conceptions  and  theo- 
ries find  their  readiest  justification  in  the  terms  which  the  most 
thorough  spiritualist  is  forced  to  employ,  and  that  a  quasi  ma- 
terialism  seems  to  spring  out  of  the  very  language  by  which  it  is 
confuted.  Hence  it  becomes  so  important  that  the  conceptions 
which  we  form  should  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  lan^ 
guage  in  which  they  are  uttered ;  and  that  the  student  of  psy- 
chology should  place  himself  ever  on  his  guard  against  the  in- 
fluence of  the  images  and  associations  which  are  continually  put 
into  his  mouth  by  the  language  which  the  necessities  of  his 
being  force  him  to  use ;  which  language,  however  high  it  may 
soar  into  the  spiritual,  can  never  free  itself  from  tiie  matter  in 
which  all  its  terms  have  their  origin. 


III. 

THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE  SOUL. 


Qnosiion     con- 


§  24.  We  assume,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that 
ceriiingthefac.  the  soul  is  cndowcd  with  the  capacity  to  know  its 
own  phenomena.  Reserving  for  future  consideration 
the  nature,  the  development,  and  the  authority  of  this  power,  we 
proceed  to  apply  it  in  inquiring  what  consciousness  finds  to  be 
true  of  the  soul,  as  to  its  phenomena,  their  conditions  and  laws. 

The  inquiry  which  comes  first  in  order  is  the  following :  Do 
we  find  by  consciousness  that  the  soul  is  endowed  with  separate 
faculties  or  powers  ?  This  question  is  preliminary  to  all  otiiers, 
for  it  must  be  answered,  to  direct  our  classification,  and  fix  our 
terminology. 

§  25.  Wo  answer,  first,  negatively.  The  soul  is 
p2teoJo?g;uw.  ^^^  divided  into  separate  parts  or  organs,  of  which 
one  may  be  active  while  the  others  are  at  rest.  The 
plant  and  the  animal  have  distinct  and  separate  organs,  of  which 
each  performs  its  appropriate  and  peculiar  ftmetion,  which  none 
of  the  others  can  fulfil.  The  root,  the  bark,  the  leaf,  the  flower, 
in  the  one,  and  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the  skin,  and  the  eye,  in 
the  other,  each  performs  an  office  which  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
While  one  of  these  organs  is  active,  the  others  may  be  as  yet  un- 
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developed  or  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  division  of  the  soul  into  any  such  organs.  The 
whole  soul,  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  its  operations,  acts  in 
each  of  its  functions.  The  identical  and  undivided  ego  is  present, 
and  wholly  present,  in  every  one  of  its  conscious  acts  and  states. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  soul  has  not  always  been  noticed  as  it 
should  be ;  certainly  it  has  not  always  been  kept  in  mind.  The 
30-called  Acuities  have  often  been  conceived  and  described  as 
separable  organs  or  parts  of  the  soul's  substance,  any  one  of 
which  might  act  of  itself — ^nay,  one  or  another  of  which  might 
be  conceived  as  added  to  or  superinduced  upon  another,  giving 
so  much  enlarged  and  diverse  capacity.  Sometimes  the  faculties 
have  been  represented  as  acting  not  only  apart  from  one  another, 
but  apart  from  the  conscious  soul  itself;  the  soul  being  conceived 
now  as  an  arena  or  show-place  within  which  the  faculties  prose- 
cute their  work  or  play,  the  soul  being  impassive  and  incogni- 
zant; or  now  as  a  spectator  of  their  doings,  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ent or  interested.  These  representations  are  all  derived  from  the 
analogies  furnished  by  matter  and  its  actings;  they  find  no  war- 
rant in  our  conscious  experience. 

Again,  we  do  not  find  it  true  that  the  soul  can  „  ^     ^    ,^ 

°        '  ,  Bach      faculty 

only  act  with  one  of  its  so  called  feculties  at  the  does  not  act  at 

.  ^  -,  1  •    r»         a  separate  time. 

same  mstant  of  time.  Some  suppose, — perhaps  mfer- 
ring  from  a  misconstruction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fiiculties, — that 
when  we  know,  feel  and  decide,  or  when  we  perceive,  remember 
and  judge,  we  must  perform  each  of  these  separate  acts  in  a  defi- 
nite and  distinctly  separable  instant  of  time.  Consciousness 
does  not  allot  to  each  distinguishable  kind  of  activity  a  separate 
interval  or  moment  of  duration,  but  before  its  eye  many  such 
are  united  in  one  undivided  act. 

§  26.  We  ask  next,  what  facts  authorize  the 
conception  and  the  use  of  the  term  faculty?  We  as-  goui**?re'iike 
sume  that  the  identical  ego,  or  J,  is  not  only  dis-  JSoth^n  ^  ''''* 
tinguishable  from  its  own  states,  but  that  each  of 
these  states  is  separated  or  individualized  from  every  other,  by 
occupying  a  separate  portion  of  time.  Each  of  these  states  is 
known  by  the  souFs  consciousness  to  be  individually  different 
from  every  other.  But  though  they  are  thus  divided,  they  are 
united  by  other  relations,  as  follows — 
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Their  elements       First,  their  prominent  elements  are  known  to  be 
unlike  in  quai-  alike  or  Unlike  in  the  immediate  experience  of  the 

ity.  • 

BouL  The  person  who  is  the  subject  of  each,  knows 
that  what  he  calls  his  acts  of  knowledge  are  alike,  and  also  that 
they  differ  irom  his  states  of  feeling  and  of  will,  as  readily  and 
as  clearly  as  he  distinguishes  blue  from  red,  or  green  froia  violet, 
or  hard  from  soft,  or  bitter  from  sweet 

ThevBrede-  Sccond,  the  elements  which  are  the  grounds  of  the 
another  ^'^^'^^  classification  of  the  several  states  are  not  only  re- 
cognized as  like  or  unlike,  but  each  has  a  relation  of 
dependence  with  respect  to  the  others.  Not  only  is  one  state 
different  from  another,  as  a  so-called  state  of  knowledge,  feeling, 
or  will,  but  the  element  of  knowledge  is  kuown  to  be  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  element  of  feeling,  and  the  element  of 
feeling  the  condition  of  that  of  wilL  A  man  does  not  feel,  except 
he  knows  or  apprehends  some  object  which  excites  feeling.  He 
always  feels  about  or  with  respect  to  something  cognized. 

When  he  would  increase  or  intensify  an  emotion,  he  applies 
the  intellect  to  the  appropriate  object  with  greater  energy  and  a 
more  exclusive  concentration.  When  he  would  excite  the 
feeling  anew,  he  brings  the  object  before  the  attentive  intellect  a 
second  time.  When  he  would  rid  himself  of  an  emotion,  or 
prevent  its  return,  he  occupies  the  attention  with  some  other 
object,  so  as  to  excite  an  emotion  that  shall  exclude  or  displace 
the  first.  There  is  a  similar  dependence  in  the  acts  or  states  of 
the  will.  To  choose,  we  must  not  only  know,  but  we  must  also 
feel.  If  an  object  could  be  simply  known,  and  excite  no  feeling, 
it  could  neither  be  chosen  nor  rejected. 

Third,    each    act    or  state    of  the  soul  is  cha- 

One  element  Is  , 

preponderant     ractcrizcd  and  distinguished  by  the  presence  and  pre- 

in  each  state.  o  ^  x  x 

dominance  of  some  one  of  the  single  elements  which 
we  have  named.  That  is,  each  state  of  the  soul  is  more  con- 
spicuously and  eminently  a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  will ; 
some  one  of  these  elements  being  prevailing  and  predominant. 
It  is  natural  and  normal  for  the  soul  to  blend  all  in  one,  and  by 
the  laws  of  its  self-active  nature,  to  spring  at  once  into  all  these 
forms  of  its  appropriate  energy.  At  every  instant  of  its  being 
it  should  leap  as  by  a  single  bound,  along  the  completed  curve 
of  its  several  capacities.     Sometimes  its  course  seems  to  be  an 
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rested ;  often  it  seems  to  be  detained  in  a  single  element ;  most 
usually,  we  may  almost  say  invariably,  one  only  is  prominent  to 
the  eye  of  consciousness,  the  other  elements  being  scarcely 
noticed  as  present  at  all.  We  distinguish,  remember,  and  name 
such  a  state  by  the  predominating  feature  or  element.  We 
think  of  and  call  it  a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  will. 
We  observe,  too,  the  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  function 
which  prevails,  because  a  single  element  is  conspicuous  in  each 
particular  state. 

§  27.  These  ccmsiderations  prove  that  the  several 
states  of  the  soul  are  strikingly  distinguished  as  like  fined,  oeaeni 
or  unlike.  The  capacity  of  the  soul  for  any  one  of  *"  **  ^* 
these  distinguishable  kinds  of  activity  we  call  a  faculty.  We  do 
this  for  the  same  reason  that  we  ascribe  or  refer  any  material 
effect  or  phenomenon  to  a  special  power  as  its  source  or  cause. 
One  ore  of  iron  exhibits  magnetic  agency,  and  produces  magnetic 
effects.  To  another  these  are  wholly  wanting.  To  the  one  we 
ascribe,  to  the  other  we  deny  the  magnetic  power.  On  the  same 
ground,  if  there  were  no  other,  we  might  interpret  psychical 
effects  by  referring  each  to  a  special  psychical  power,  which  we 
call  a  faculty. 

But  we  have  higher  authority  for  recognizing 
special  &culties  in  the  sphere  of  spirit,  than  for  ad-  thoHty? 
mitting  determinate  powers  in  the  world  of  matter. 
Of  material  agencies  we  perceive  nothing  but  the  effects.  Of 
the  states  and  effects  of  the  soul,  we  are  conscious  that  we  are 
the  proH';eers.  In  the  one  case,  we  stand  before  the  curtain  and 
see  the  result,  which  we  ascribe  to  an  agency  whose  arrangement 
and  working  we  cannot  directly  inspect.  In  the  other  case,  we 
are  ourselves  behind  the  scenes,  and  observe  the  working,  i^ 
indeed,  we  do  not  ourselves  work  the  machinery.  To  certain  of 
these  actions,  issuing  in  certain  results,  we  are  prompted  by  no 
effort  at  all.  We  cannot  by  any  effort  prevent  ourselves  from  per- 
forming them,  and  we  ascribe  them  to  the  nature  or  constitution 
of  the  soul.  Hence,  with  eminent  propriety,  we  connect  with 
such  acts  the  term  faculty,  from  fadlitas,  as  explained  by  Cicero*. 
^  Faevltates  sunt,  avt  quihus  facilitts  fit,  aid  sine  quibvs  aliquid 
ttrnjusi  non  potr^t" — Cic,  Inv.,  1,  27,  41. 
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^^     ,    , .         §  28.  We  call  the  &culties  thus  ascertained,  the 

These  faculties 

common  to  all  human  foculHes.    We  do  so,  because  certain  states  of 

men. 

the  soul,  and  certain  elements  of  these  states,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  alike  in  all  human  beings.  No  soul  is  truly  human 
in  which  they  are  not  present.  The  exercise  and  experience  of 
them  is  necessary  to  every  perfectly  constituted  and  fully  devel- 
oped human  being.  They  may  not  all  be  active  in  an  infant  of 
a  few  days  old,  but  they  are  sure  to  become  so,  if  the  in&nt  livec 
and  nothing  interferes  with  its  normal  c^'^velopment  But  when 
we  say  that  the  soul  must  possess  these  p^.  ,/ers  in  order  to  be  hu- 
man, we  do  not  assert  that  any  two  human  beings  possess  them 
in  the  same  proportion,  or  exercise  them  with  the  same  energy. 
All  men  perceive,  remember,  and  reason ;  but  all  men  do  not  per- 
ceive with  the  same  quickness  and  accuracy,  nor  do  all  men  re- 
member with  the  same  readiness  and  reach,  nor  do  they  reason 
with  equal  certainty  and  discrimination.  The  sensibilities  of 
some  men  are  obtuse,  and  of  others  are  acute.  The  choices  and 
practical  impulses  of  men  differ  most  of  all.  In  these,  each  man 
is  preeminently  himself,  sharing  in  no  sense  his  individuality  with 
any  other  human  being. 

The  faculties  §  ^9.  In  thcsc  natural  and  original  differences,  the 
dent°of^n^  facultics  are  not  altogether  independent  one  of 
another.  another.    A  powerful  intellect,  to  be  developed  into 

its  normal  attainment,  needs  to  be  stimulated  by  strong  feelings 
and  to  be  held  and  directed  by  a  determined  will.  Nature 
usually  provides  for  the  possibility  of  such  a  development,  by 
proportioning  the  several  endowments  of  the  soul  to  one  another. 
Hence,  a  man  superior  in  intellect  is  usually  superior  in  the 
capacity  for  energetic  feeling  and  effective  decision.  If  there  be 
a  marked  disproportion  between  any  one  and  the  others,  we  ob" 
serve  it  as  irregular  and  unnatural. 

This  truth  needs  to  be  observed  in  the  development  of  the  soul, 
by  special  methods  of  discipline  or  plans  of  education.  The 
whole  soul  must  be  educated  in  the  harmony  of  its  powers,  or  it 
cannot  be  successfully  educated  in  any  single  one.  The  intellect 
cannot  be  trained  to  superior  activity  or  successful  achievement 
except  as  the  feelings  are  stimulated  to  a  strong  interest  for  the 
objects  to  which  the  intellect  is  applied,  or  the  ends  for  which  it 
acts.     The  will  must  be  taught  to  concentrate  and  fix  the  ener- 
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gies,  and  to  direct  them  to  harmonious  and  successful  activity. 
We  cannot,  if  we  would,  train  a  single  power  alone.  When  we 
seem  to  bestow  all  our  power  upon  one  only — as  the  intellect — ^in 
the  education  of  ourselves  or  of  others,  we  are  always,  in  feet,  act- 
ing upon  the  whole  soul,  in  exciting  new  habits  or  kindling  new 
^ispirations. 

§  30.  These  truths  also  strikingly  illustrate  the  The  unity  of 
organic  unity  and  the  eminent  individuality  of  the  **^®  ^^^' 
soul.  We  need  ever  to  be  mindful  of  this.  Science  seeks  after 
resemblances,  and  thus  is  continually  impelled  to  overlook  differ- 
ences. Or,  if  science  notices  differences,  it  is  the  differences  by 
which  species  are  distinguished,  not  those  by  which  individuals 
are  separated.  With  those  individual  peculiarities  which  refiise 
to  be  classed  with  any  other  under  some  common  conception, 
science  disdains  to  concern  itself.  All  objects  in  Nature  have  in 
some  sense  an  individual  unity,  which  science  cannot  wholly  mas- 
ter and  resolve ;  but  the  soul  is  more  intensely  and  eminently 
one  and  individual  than  any  other. 

We  say  a  piece  of  iron,  or  any  mere  aggregate  or  Different  undi 
mass,  is  one,  when  its  constituent  particles  or  a joms  °^  "****^* 
are  permanently  held  together  by  adhesive  attraction.  The  law 
of  chemical  affinity  makes  two  unlike  substances  into  a  third  un- 
like either,  which  is  eminently  one  by  the  completeness  of  the 
interpenetration  and  combination.  A  plant  is  one,  so  long  as  its 
several  organs  act  together,  and  the  functions  of  each  conspire 
with  the  functions  of  every  other  to  the  common  existence  and 
the  developed  growth  of  the  whole.  The  unity  of  the  plant 
arises  from  the  action  of  each  of  these  organs  with  and  upon 
every  other,  and  the  united  action  of  the  whole  through  the  in- 
tegrity of  an  undivided  structure.  The  same  is  true,  only  more 
strikingly  and  eminently,  of  the  living  animal.  The  animal 
ceases  to  be  one  when  its  structure  is  divided,  because  the  reci- 
procal action  of  its  several  organs  is  thereby  forever  rendered  im- 
possible. 

But  the  soul  is  one  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  plant       ^^  ^^^^ 
or  the  animal  can  be.     It  has,  indeed,  no  material  unity  is  the 

J     x»  •  highest  of  bU. 

structure,  the  visible  and  tangible  bond  of  its  mate- 
rial organs.     Its  faculties  are  dependent  on  one  another  by  a 
union  so  intimate,  that  the  soul  cannot  act  with  one  except  as  it 
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also  acts  with  the  others.  It  cannot  grow  in  the  capacity  or 
energy  of  one  except  as  it  grows  in  the  energy  of  the  others. 
Above  all,  the  soul^  in  all  its  conscious  activity,  refers  these  vari- 
ous forms  of  action,  thus  interdependent  on  each  other,  to  a  single 
central  agent.  It  knows  its  unity,  in  a  large  portion  of  its  direct 
experience.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  it  acts  in  various  ways, 
each  intimately  related  to  one  another,  than  it  is  that  one  person, 
the  undivided  and  self-conscious  ego,  acts  in  all  these  ways.  First, 
this  ego  knows,  in  all  its  varieties  of  cognition,  and  all  the  variety 
of  objects  which  it  can  apprehend.  It  also  feels,  as  variously  in 
the  quality  and  intensity  of  this  kind  of  subjective  experience  as 
its  subjective  and  objective  conditions  allow.  But  it  is  by  its 
actings  in  choice,  or  as  the  will,  that  its  individuality  is  preemi- 
nently known  to  itself  and  by  itself  to  be  one,  as  it  makes  itself  to 
b^  what  it  is  by  its  individual  acts. 

It  is  true  that  each  soul  is  like  every  other  soul  in  those 
j)Owers  by  which  it  is  human.  It  is  unlike  every  other,  not  only 
in  the  proportion  of  the  faculties  and  attainments  which  are  com- 
parable to  those  minuter  shadings  of  form  and  properties  in  the 
individual  plant  or  animal  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
classifying  power,  but  also  in  the  conscious  and  necessary  refer- 
ence of  every  action  to  the  individual  ego.  It  is  preeminently 
one,  as  by  its  own  self-activity  it  gives  to  each  act  of  its  volun- 
tary and  rational  life  a  direction  and  energy  which  it  shares  with 
no  other  being  and  no  other  act  of  its  own  being. 

§  31.  But  though  the  soul  in  these  respects  is  pre- 
exl:iude**^m-  eminently  one,  it  is  not  thereby  single  in  the  sense  of 
pexness.  excludiug  a  complex  organization.  Rather  do  its 
unity  and  individuality  depend  upon  and  require  a  complex 
organism  of  faculties  and  powers.  We  observe  that,  in  all  organ- 
isms, the  more  complicated  the  structure  is,  the  more  conspicuouE 
is  the  individuality.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  structure  is  com- 
plex in  its  organs  and  in  the  variety  of  its  possible  functions,  just 
in  that  proportion  is  there  the  possibility  of  an  unshared  individ- 
uality, by  means  of  the  greater  number  of  particulars  in  which 
no  other  single  being  can  be  like  this  one.  But  the  more  largely 
complex  the  soul  is  in  the  wealth  of  its  known  and  its  yet  unre 
vealed  endowments,  the  more  strikingly  is  its  unity  illustrated  in 
*he  w^orking  of  these  endowments  with  one  another  to  the  pre 
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gressive  development  and  increasing  power  of  a  single  living 
oeing.  But  its  unity  is  conspicuous  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
being  refers  this  increase  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  moral  capacity 
to  itself,  through  its  conscious  knowing,  feeling,  and  choosing. 
The  dignity  of  the  soul  is  shown  by  its  varied  adaptations  to  the 
^aniverse  of  matter,  life,  and  spirit,  and  by  its  capacity  to  respond 
io  and  interpret  this  complex  universe  by  its  answering  powers 
(but  most  of  all,  in  that  it  can  distinguish  itself,  as  the  one  agent 
and  patient,  from  everything  which  it  observes  or  cares  for. 

§  32.  The  powers  of  this  complex  yet  individual 
soul  with  which  our  science  is  concerned,  are  those  ^o^e"  ^f^}^ 

'  soul,  threefold 

only  which  are  manifested  through  its  conscious  acta 
or  states.  All  the  other  powers  are  left  unconsidered,  except  so 
far  as  they  incidentally  relate  to  these  conscious  exercises  or  ex- 
periences. These  conscious  acts  or  states  are  separated  into  three 
broad  and  general  divisions  of  stat^  of  knowledge,  states  of  fed" 
ing,  and  states  of  will.  To  know,  to  fed,  and  to  choose,  are  the 
most  obviously  distinguishable  states  of  the  soul.  These  are  re- 
ferred to  three  faculties,  which  are  designated  as  The  Intellect,  The 
Sensibility,  and  ITie  Will. 

This  threefold  division  of  the  powers  of  the  conscious  ego  is 
now  universally  adopted  by  those  who  accept  any  division  or 
doctrine  of  faculties.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  twofold  divi- 
sion which  formerly  prevailed,  into  the  understanding  and  the 
will;  according  to  which  the  sensibility,  or  the  soul's  capacity 
for  emotion,  was  included  under  the  will,  and  the  affections,  as 
they  were  usually  called,  were  regarded  as  phenomena  of  the 
wUl. 

Aristotle  divided  the  powers  of  the  soul  into  the  vegetative,  the  perceptive 
^including  the  phantasy),  the  locomotive,  the  impulsive  or  orectic  (including  the 
lifectional  and  emotional),  and  the  noetic.  All  these,  except  the  noetic,  were 
ihared  by  the  brutes.  The  Nov?  was  divine,  perhaps  pre^'xistent  and  imperish- 
able. Cf.  De  Oen.,  et  Cor,  ii.  3;  De  An,  iii.  5.  The  distinction  of  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  nearly  coincident  with  this,  though 
more  general,  and  recognized  under  the  TLvtviui  special  relations  to  the  Divine 
Spirit.  The  schoolmen  retained  this  division,  and  distinguished  three  classes  of 
souls,  as  follows :  the  vegetative,  of  plants,  the  vegetative  and  perceptive,  of  ani- 
mals, the  vegetative,  perceptive  and  rational,  of  man.  Each  of  the  last  tw« 
have  the  impulsive  and  locomotive. 

The  moderns,  throwing  out  of  their  classification  the  powers  not  apprehended 
ip  conscioujness,  reduced  the  remainder  to  two:  the  intellectual  and  impulsive^ 
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or  the  powers  of  the  understanding  and  the  powers  of  the  will.    This  olassiile^ 
tion  was  a  long  time  current. 

Aristotle  had  reoognized  under  the  oreotio,  or  impulsive  powers — ^the  powers  of 
the  will,  which  we  have  noticed — a  threefold  subdivision :  iwiBviua^  BviiAt,  fia^ktiatt. 
Theologians  had  for  a  long  period  distinguished  the  affections  and  the  will  and 
sealouslj  discussed  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Locke  carefully  and 
earnestly  distinguished  will  from  desire,  without,  however,  proposing  a  threefold 
division  of  the  powers.  {Essay  B.  II.  c.  21,  J  J  G,  30,  31.)  Reid  does  substan- 
tially the  sama  inasmuch  as  ho  retains  the  received  division  in  its  accepted  import 
in  his  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  I.,  c.  7;  but  in  his  Active  Powers,  Essay  IL,  o's 
1  and  2,  he  limits  the  will  to  the  capacity  to  determine  or  choose,  excluding  from 
it  the  capacity  for  both  emotion  and  desire.  Dugald  Stewart  (Active  and  Moral 
Powers),  following  Roid,  adopted  a  threefold  dassfiication  without  its  formal 
Jiomenclature.  But  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  goes  backward  from  all,  distinctly  assert- 
in;;  that  the  will  is  a  modification  of  desire,  and  a  volition  is  only  the  strongest 
or  prevailing  desire.  Inquiry,  etc.,  p.  1,  J  3.  Kant  subdivided  the  impulsive  and 
orectic  into  two,  viz.,  feeling  and  desire.  Kritik  d.  Urtheils- Kraft,  Einleitung 
and  Anthropologic,  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham  distinguishes  the  power  of  the  soul 
formally,  as  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will, 

Hamilton  divided  the  powers  of  the  soul  into  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  capa- 
cities of  feeling,  and  powers  of  conation — i,  e.,  of  desire  and  wilL  Desire  and 
will  he  distinguished  respectively  as  a  blind  or  fatal,  and  a  froo  or  deliberate  ten- 
dency to  act.  (Met,  Led.  XI.) 

Among  modern  writers,  Herbart  and  his  school  have  made  them- 
Modem  oppo-  selves  conspicuous  by  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  faculties  of  the  soul 
ties.  ^11  general,  and  of  the  intellect  in  particular,  as  inconsistent  with 

the  essential  unity  of  the  soul,  and  as  self-contradictory  in  both 
conception  and  statement.  But  Herbart  insists  most  earnestly  that  the  soul  pos- 
sesses a  capacity  for  self-assertion,  and  that  these  self-assertions  vary  both  in 
kind  and  degree  with  the  conditions  which  call  them  forth.  His  doctrine  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Leibnitz  respecting  monads  of  all  classes,  and  preeminently  of  the 
conscious  monads,  that  they  represent  or  reflect  all  other  objects,  and  that  in  Hub 
individual  capacity  lies  their  individual  being.  But  diverse  capacities  for  these 
varying  self-assertions,  or,  in  modem  terminology,  for  'reactions,'  involves  all 
that  is  essential,  and  we  may  add,  all  that  is  objected  to  in  the  doctrine  of 
'faculties;'  the  one  being  no  more  incompatible  with  the  soul's  unity  than  is  the 
other. 

Herbart,  moreover,  aflOirms  of  the  ideas — '  Vorstellungen ' — all  that  he  denies  to 
faculties,  giving  them  the  power  to  act  and  react  on  each  other  in  such  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  with  independent  energies,  as  to  explain  all  the  varying  psychical 
phenomena.  While  he  contends  most  earnestly  that  the  soul  is  one— a  monad 
without  relations  to  space — ^he  makes  it  the  theatre,  literally  the  '  show-place,'  of 
«11  manner  of  active  and  antagonistic  agents,  which  are  evolved  from  its  own 
^ing  by  the  objects  that  excite  them. 

The  associational  and  cerebral  psychologists  reject  the  doctrine  of  faculties  as 
oommonly  received,  and  resolve  all  the  operations  and  products  of  the  soul  into 
the  single  power  of  association  between  its  ideas,  this  being  in  their  view  the 
single  function  either  of  the  soul  or  its  ideas,  and  that  into  which  all  its  remain* 
tng  powers  and  activities  may  be  resolved. 
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§  S8^.  We  call  these  endowments  of  the  soul  faculr 
ties,  powers,  capacities,  with  some  difference  of  mean-  ^■"'i*-^!^**^''^ 
ing  and  application  for  each. 

FacfoUy  is  properly  limited  to  the  endowments  which  are  natu« 
rai  to  man  and  universal  with  the  race.  We  also  limit  the  term, 
by  a  sense  of  natural  propriety,  to  those  endowments  which  are 
especially  spiritual,  and  which  manifest  the  independent  and 
higher  energy  of  the  soul. 

The  word  power  is  applied  to  the  active  properties  of  material 
objects,  as  well  as  to  those  which  pertain  to  spirit  Originally  it 
was  employed  by  Aristotle  in  contradistinction  to  act.  Hence, 
power  and  action  are  always  contrasted,  and  beings  are  always 
contemplated  by  him  as  iv  dum,nst  and  iv  kvepyia.  Force  is  quite 
as  frequently  used  as  power,  of  material  objects  and  agents,  and 
in  the  collective  sense,  the  forces  of  nature  are  more  frequently 
spoken  of  than  its  powers.  When  power  is  applied  to  the  soul, 
it  is  used  in  a  larger  signification  than  faculty ;  for  by  it  we 
designate  the  capacities  which  are  acquired,  as  well  as  thof<e 
which  are  original.  All  men  are  said  to  be  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  memory.  A  few  are  said  to  have,  or  to  have  attained 
to,  the  power  of  remembering  with  surprising  reach  and  accu- 
racy. All  men  have  the  faculty  of  sense-perception,  but  seamen 
gain  the  power  of  seeing  objects  at  a  very  great  distance. 

Capacity  signifies  greater  passiveness  or  receptivity  than  either 
of  the  others.  Hence  it  is  more  usually  applied  to  that  in  the 
soul  by  which  it  does  or  can  suffer,  or  to  dormant  and  inert  possi- 
bilities of  being  aroused  to  exertions  of  strength  or  skill,  or  of 
making  striking  advances  through  education  and  habit. 

§  34.   The  normal   operations    of  each   of  these 
&culties  are  called  its  functions.    The  term  is  taken  state,  pheno- 
from  the  action  of  the  bodily  organs.     From  these  it 
\s  transferred  to  organs  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  as  the  '  organs 
of  government,'  and  the  *  functions '  which  they  perform.     In 
both  these  applications  it  has  come  to  mean,  first,  the  appro- 
priate operations  of  each,  and  then  the  activities  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  or  destined.    This  signification  appears  when  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  activities  of  the  powers  of  the  soul.     In  this 
use  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  activities  for  which  the  soul  is 
designed — ^modes  of  operations  which  are  adapted,  or  conduce  tOi 

2* 
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the  end  of  its  being.  Heuce  the  normcU  adivUies  of  theso 
powers  are  called  functions. 

States  of  the  soul  are  often  spoken  of.  The  phrase  has  passed 
into  current  if  not  into  technical  use.  Strictly  interpreted,  it 
would  designate  the  more  permanent  or  enduiing,  as  contrasted 
with  the  more  transient  phenomena.  It  has  come,  however,  to 
mean  any  conditions  of  the  soul  whatever. 

Phenomenon  is  used  as  properly  of  spiritual  as  of  material 
beings  or  agents.  Literally,  it  means  that  which  appears  to,  or 
is  known  directly  by  the  senses :  next  that  which  is  known  as  a 
&ct  by  the  mind.  In  science,  it  signifies  more  precisely  that 
which  is  known  as  a  fact,  in  distinction  from  its  explanation  by 
a  force,  principle,  or  law.  Whether  this  explanation  has  or  has 
not  yet  been  attained,  makes  no  difference.  Whatever  is  or  is 
not  yet  explained,  when  viewed  solely  as  a  fact,  is  called  a  phe- 
nomenon. The  English  word  appearance  carries  with  it  the 
meaning,  or  at  least  the  suggestion,  of  unreality.  It  often  means 
and  is  understood  as  a  mere  appearance,  a  possible  illusion.  No 
such  signification  belongs  to  phenomenon,  as  a  technical  term 
^hat  has  become  established  in  psychical  as  well  as  in  material 
Icience,  to  signify  an  observed  fiict  or  event. 

IV. 

IS  PSYCHOLOGY    A    SCIENCE,   AND   WHAT    ARE    ITS    PRINCIPLES 

AND  METHODS? 

§  35.  In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  impliedly 
psJSioio^Jt  answered  these  questions.  In  the  subsequent  ex- 
icieScef  Th  amination  of  consciousness  they  wUl  be  discussed 
todurtfer  ""^  ^ore  fully,  and  also  the  nature  and  authority  of 
psychological  science. 
Our  own  theory  may  be  briefly  stated,  thus:  The  facts  or 
materials  with  which  psychology  has  to  do  are  derived  primarily 
from  consciousness.  These  materials  psychology  seeks  to  ar- 
range in  a  scientific  method,  and  to  explain  by  scientific  princi- 
ples. At  the  same  time  physiology  comes  to  the  aid  of  con- 
sciousness, by  furnishing  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  states 
of  the  body  which  prepare  the  objects  of  the  sense-perceptions, 
and  are  the  essential  conditions  of  the   development  and  the 
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activities  of  the  soul.  Both  these  classes  of  facts  must  be  con* 
sidered  in  conjunction,  must  be  observed  with  attention,  must  be 
analyzed  into  their  ultimate  elements,  must  be  compared,  classed, 
and  interpreted  according  to  the  methods  which  are  common  to 
all  th«  inductive  sciences. 

So  far  it  would  seem  that  psychology  is  truly  an  inductive 
science.  It  is  distinguished  however  by  two  striking  peculiari- 
ties. First.  Its  subject-matter  is  attested  by  consciousness  to  be 
sui  generis,  consisting  of  phenomena  which  cannot  be  resolved 
into  material  entities  or  agents,  and  cannot  always  be  subjected 
to  or  judged  by  analogies  furnished  by  material  agents,  pheno- 
mena, or  laws.  Second.  This  subject-matter  is  in  part  the 
function  of  knowledge  itself,  the  very  agency  by  which  all 
scientific  knowledge  is  produced,  whether  of  matter  or  of  the 
mind.  This  special  and  fundamental  function,  psychology  must 
examine,  in  its  various  processes,  and  their  products.  By  this 
peculiar  feature,  the  science  of  the  human  soul  involves  the 
scientific  study  of  the  principles,  and  laws  of  all  knowledge 
whatsoever,  and  of  each  one  of  the  sciences.  In  every  other 
feature  except  this,  psychology  takes  rank  with  the  other  induc- 
tive sciences,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  them  in  its  subjection  to  a 
common  method.  But  by  this  last  feature  it  becomes  in  a  sense 
the  arbiter  of  them  all,  as  it  tries  and  tests  the  methods  and 
principles  common  to  them  all,  itself  included.  While,  then, 
psychology  is  an  inductive  science,  with  a  subject-matter  of  its 
own,  it  is  also  in  a  certain  sense,  the  science  of  induction  itself. 
It  requires  us  to  find,  and  in  a  sense  to  justify  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  the  sciences,  by  showing  that  such  principles 
exist,  and  demand  verification.  So  far  as  psychology  concerns 
itself  with  the  explanation  of  these  principles,  it  is  the  science 
of  sciences,  the  Prima  Philosophia, 

These  yiews  are  very  generally  received  in  respect  to  the  natare  of  psychology 
as  a  scionco,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  snch  a  science  is  possible.  The 
opinions  of  those  who  dissent  from  them  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

J  36.  A  very  large  number  of  persons  deny  that  psychology  can 
ever  become  a  science,  because  of  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty    Some  hold  p8y> 
of  its  subject-matter.      Science,  they   allege,  knows  nothing  of       vagu<Pto  be 
powers,  either  in  matter  or  in  spirit.     It  does  not  oonoem  itself       ^  •cience. 
with  the  constituents  of  things,  or  with  the  essence  and  ultimate 
properties  of  matter  or  spirit.    It  has  to  do  with  phenomena  only,  and  it  seeks 
to  learn  the  order  and  laws  of  their  occurrence  by  definite  statements  concerning 
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their  mathematical  relations.  Force  is  measured  bj  number ;  so  is  the  quantity 
of  matter;  so  are  pressure,  motion,  attraction,  and  repulsion,  in  short,  erery 
thing  with  which  science,  as  such,  has  to  do.  The  range  of  science  proper,  they 
contend,  is  limited  within  the  domain  where  mathematical  relations  apply,  and 
oannot  include  the  facts  of  psychology  to  any  effectiye  or  valuable  result. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  in  reply,  that  this  view  of  scientific  knowledge,  would 
exclude  the  science  of  life  in  all  its  forms  as  truly  as  the  science  of  the  soul.  It 
proves  too  much,  and  therefore  cannot  be  true.  Science  does  inquire  after  tht 
powers,  the  conditions,  and  causes  of  phenomena,  as  truly  as  it  concerns  itielf 
with  the  mathematical  relations  of  either.  Besides,  it  is  always  pertinent  to  obn 
serve,  that  the  power  by  which  we  arc  impelled  to  seek,  and  by  which  we  attaii 
scientific  knowledge,  is  the  only  authority  for  our  confidence  in  science  itself. 
To  distrust  the  possibility  of  exact  and  determinate  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
and  laws  of  tki§  power,  is  to  distrust  the  authority  of  science.  If  the  soul,  as  tike 
agent  of  science,  cannot  itself  be  known  in  its  processes  and  their  results,  thn 
the  processes  have  no  value,  and  the  products  no  binding  force. 

J  37.  The  materialists  of  every  sort  contend  that  a  soienoe  of 
The  material-  the  soul  is  possible  and  real,  because  the  substance  of  the  soul  is 
mychoIoLv.  material,  and  its  phenomena  can  therefore  all  be  explained  by  the 
laws  and  relations  of  matter.  Their  cardinal  axiom  is :  there  is 
nothing  substantially  existent  in  the  universe  except  what  has  extension  and  sen- 
sible properties.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  must  therefore  be  the  manifestations 
or  actings  of  an  existence  of  this  kind,  and  can  be  resolved  by  scientific  methods 
just  so  far  as  they  can  be  referred  to  changes  in  the  constitution  or  the  actings 
of  an  extended  and  material  substratum.  We  pass  over  the  grosser  and  cruder 
theories  of  the  ancient  schools,  which  resolved  the  soul  into  some  form  of  refined  but 
unorganized  matter,  as  now  universally  outgrown  and  rejected,  and  observe  and 
notice  only  that  form  of  modem  materialism  which  passes  current  with  not  a  few 
scientific  men.  This  theory  makes  the  brain  and  nervous  system  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  soul,  and  explains  its  phenomena  by  the  peculiar  activity  of  this 
highly  organized  material  substance.  It  has  this  in  common  with  the  material- 
ism of  the  grosser  sort,  that  it  holds  it  to  be  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
agent  of  psychical  phenomena  except  matter. 

a  38.  The  materialists  of  the  present  day  are  properly  called 
The  cerebralist  r  •'  *^     «^      » 

theory.  Cerebral  Psychologists,  and  plant  themselves  on  the  more  recent 

discoveries  of  physiology  in  respect  to  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. These  discoveries  are  those  of  the  reflex  nervous  action  by  the  agency  of 
the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  made  by  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  the  discovery  of  the 
independent  activity  of  the  several  systems  of  nerves,  made  by  Marshall  Hall ; 
of  the  capacity  for  increased  nervous  energy,  and  the  flow  of  a  more  effectivo 
nervous  stimulus,  which  is  induced  by  the  repeated  action  of  any  organ,  whether 
internal  or  external,  whether  muscle  or  brain ;  of  the  changes  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain  attendant  upon  a  high  mental  development — a  change  in  bulk  and 
complexity ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  discovery  of  the  provision  for  the  consentient  or 
eonsilient  action  of  different  organs  of  the  body,  by  the  coordinating  agency  of 
tne  great  nerve  centres,  which  tendency  can  be  greatly  augmented  and  modified 
by  culture  and  habit.  These  physiological  facts,  combined  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  which  is  resolved  by  many  into  the  physical  coaction 
and  coalescence  of  brain  movements  and  brain  cells,  are  the  data  or  materials 
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out  of  which  the  Cerebral  Psychologists  constrnct  their  soienoe  of  the  hnmu 
soul.  Some  cerebralists  venture  to  avail  themselves  of  the  as  yet  partially  estab- 
lished doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  physical  forces,  in  support  of  the  oonolusion 
that  mind,  or  soul-energy,  is  but  the  spiritual  correlate  or  metamorphose  of  M 
much  brain  or  nervous  energy.  Many  of  these  views  are  ably  represented  in  the 
works  of  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  of  Aberdeen,  entitled  The  Sentee  and  the  In- 
telkctf  and  The  Emotion9  and  the  Will,  also.  Mental  and  Moral  Seienee,  etc. 

The  facts  and  phenomena  recognized  by  the  cerebralists  are  true  and  impor- 
tant. The  most  of  them  should  be  treated  of  in  anthropology,  or  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  We  may  even  admit  that 
they  all  deserve  to  be  considered  among  the  conditionb  of  the  purely  psychical 
activities.  But  they  are  only  the  invariable  antecedents  or  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  these  phenomena.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  produce  these  pheno- 
mena ;  they  do  not  appear  among  the  constituent  elements  of  any  psychical  state 
or  act;  they  cannot  be  found  in  them  by  analysis,*  they  do  not  explain  in  the 
least  the  original  capacity  to  produce  them ;  they  do  not  account  for  the  depen- 
dence of  one  of  these  classes  of  states  upon  another,  as  of  memory  upon  percep* 
tion,  or  of  reasoning  upon  both.  These  cerebral  conditions  might  be  supposed 
to  exist,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  without 
perception,  memory,  or  reasoning. 

Moreover,  these  professed  explanations  have  neither  meaning  nor  applieation 
except  as  they  suppose  the  mind  already  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  psychical 
phenomena  as  known  by  consciousness,  and  as  connected  by  certain  scientifie 
relations  which  are  purely  psychical  in  their  origin  and  authority.    The  oere- 
bralist  talks,  like  every  other  man,  of  perceiving,  of  being  conscious,  of  re- 
membering, of  induction,  and  of  reasoning.    He  proposes,  as  problems  to  be  ex- 
plained, these  phenomena  as  dependent  on  and  oonnected  with  one  another  in 
the  experience  of  human  consciousness.    Of  these  facts  of  eonsoiousness  he  oon- 
tinually  avails  himself,  to  give  meaning  and  significance  to  his  eerebral  analysis. ' 
In  short,  he  supposes  a  science  of  the  mind's  inner  experiences  which  he  pro- 
poses to  supplement  by  facts  or  laws  of  sense-observation,  using  the  facts  to  be 
explained  to  interpret  the  facts  which  explain  them.     Should  he  attempt  to  use 
the  nomenclature  of  his  own  science  in  place  of  that  given  by  the  soienoe 
founded  on  consciousness,  he  would  fail  to  be  understood.    The  one  cannot  be  a 
substitute  or  an  equivalent  for  the  other.     A  soienoe  supposes    a    knowing 
agent,  and  a  knowing  agent  is  something  other  than  a  throbbing  brain :  and  to 
know  even  the  functions  of  the  brain,  especially  after  a  scientifie  method,  must 
surely  be  something  more  than  for  the  brain  to  exercise  a  function  in  respect  to 
itself  and  its  own  functions.    Such  a  conception  is  more  incredible  and  incon- 
ceivable than  the  conception,  which  is  so  often  stigmatised,  of  the  soul  as  con- 
scious of  its  own  operations.    A   soul  that  is  self-conscious  would  not  be  se 
singular  as  a  brain  functionising  about  itself. 

§  39.  The  so-called  phrenologists  constitute  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  cerebral  school,  if,  indeed,  their  doctrines  have  not  been  logical  theory, 
superseded  by  the  more  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  brain  on  which  the  cerebralists  build.  To  the  claims  of  the  phrenologists 
to  have  established  a  science  of  the  soul,  the  following  objections  may  be  urged : 
1.  They  have  not  proved  that  the  protuberances  of  the  brain,  or  the  cranium, 
on  which  their  science  is  founded,  correspond  to  the  psychical  powers  or  funo- 
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tions  which  it  is  elaimed  they  decisively  indicate.  2.  The  classification  of  theta 
very  psychical  powers  which  they  adopt  is  illogical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  chargeabKi 
with  not  a  few  cross  divisions.  3.  The  classifications  and  arranjj^ements  of  tha 
whole  science  rest  for  their  verification  on  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  which  ia 
given  hy  consciousness.  It  even  requires  this  knowledge  to  supplement  its  obser- 
vations of  the  cranium.  It  is  consciousness  which  furnishes  all  the  lacts  which 
are  to  be  explained,  and  which  is  the  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  classifications. 
Were  phrenology  established,  it  would  not  be  a  science  of  psychical  lacts :  it 
70uld  serve  only  as  a  guide  in  the  use  of  certain  external  indications  as  explain- 
ing the  psychical  characteristics  of  individuals. 

The  question  may  here  properly  be  raised,  whether  the  brain  is  not  the  organ 
of  the  souL  We  reply,  that  there  is  an  important  difference  between  asserting 
that  the  brain  is  the  substance  of  which  psychical  processes  are  the  functions, 
and  the  very  general  statement  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  souL  This 
last  would  seem  of  itself  to  imply  that  the  brain  is  one  substance  and  the  soul 
is  another,  each  having  proper  features  and  functions  of  its  own.  To  say  that 
the  soul,  so  long  as  it  exists  with  its  present  corporeal  environments,  uses  and 
depends  upon  the  brain  as  its  organ  of  communication  with  the  material  worid, 
and  sympathises  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  brain  in  its  capacity  to  act 
with  effect,  is  to  say  no  more  than  the  truth.  This  dependence  and  sympathy 
may  hereafter  be  established  in  a  multitude  of  particulars  which  have  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  brain  might  itself  be  subdivided  into  special  organs,  and 
for  eich  of  these  a  separate  and  as  yet  unknown  function  might  be  ascertained. 
The  relations  of  these  oi^^ans  and  their  functions  to  the  powers  and  acts  of  the 
soul  might  be  traced  out  with  surprising  minuteness,  and  still  the  brain  would 
not  be  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  soul  itself. 

§  40.  The  Associational  Psychology  represents  still  another 
tionallBt  theory,  theory  of  the  science  of  the  soul.  It  is  founded,  as  its  name 
imports,  upon  the  fact  or  law  recognized  by  all  psychologistSy 
that  the  ideas  or  acts  of  the  soul  which  are  often  united  tend  to  recall  one  another 
moTv  readily.  This  law  is  i4>plied  by  this  school  to  take  the  place  of  every  other 
law  G/  condition  of  psychical  activity,  and  to  exclude  every  other  power  or 
capacity.  It  is  made  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  so-called  faculties,  and  even 
to  explain  the  origin  of  all  necessary  and  intuitive  truths.  The  school  numbers 
many  adherents,  among  whom  are  conspicuous  Hobbes,  Hume,  Hartley,  Bonnet, 
James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Bain,  land  Herbert  Spencer.  Some  of  these  are 
more  consistent  and  extreme  in  their  conclusions  than  others,  but  all  may  t>a 
fiurly  said  to  adopt  the  association alist  theory  in  its  principal  features.  These 
oonmion  features  are  the  following.  They  hold,  1.  That  a  psychical  state  is 
analogous  to  a  change  or  effect  in  a  material  object  as  being  a  simple  impression, 
or  changed  condition  which  is  simple — not  complex,  as  is  claimed  by  those  who 
find  in  every  such  state  a  conscious  relation  to  the  ego.  They  also,  hold,  that  it 
is  necessarily  produced  by  its  cause,  condition,  or  object.  They  deny,  distinctly 
or  impliedly,  the  truth  that  every  state  of  the  soul  must  be  performed  by  the  con-. 
scious  ego,  and  that  in  many  of  these  states  this  ego  is  active,  and  in  do  sense 
passive  2.  They  teach  that  every  such  state  thus  necessarily  produced  and  pas- 
sively experienced,  tends  to  be  reproduced  with  its  attendants.  3.  A  repro- 
duced ^vate,  unless  in  some  way  reinforced,  as  by  similar  conditions,  of  itself 
tends  to  be  and  is  reproduced  with  an  energy  that  ia  weaker  than  that  of  the 
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original.  (Gt  Hame,  Bain,  and  Spencer.)  4.  If  it  is  often  reproduced  and  is 
reinforced  in  every  act,  its  energy  is  greatly  increased.  This  increased  energy  is 
manifested  subjectively  by  its  stronger  tendency  to  recur  again,  and  objectively  by 
the  greater  vividness  ^ith  which  the  object  is  represented.  Herbert  Spencer  in- 
sists that  the  facility  thus  acquired  becomes  literally  mechanical,  and  that  the 
acts  in  question  pass  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of  coasoiousness,  and  are  taken 
up  by  the  passive  energies,  first  of  the  associational  faculty,  and  then  of  the 
brain  and  nerve-cells.  In  this  way  they  become  the  material  for  propagation, 
through  transformations  of  the  nervous  substance  which  are  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another.  A  few  physiologists,  who  are  not  so  extreme,  account 
for  the  phenomena  in  question  by  what  they  call  processes  of  'unconscious 
cerebration.'  Every  activity  of  the  mind  not  occasioned  by  some  new  of 
original  impression,  is  the  action  or  product  of  this  tendency  to  recurrent  action, 
thus  weakened  or  strengthened  in  whole  or  in  part.  Imagination  is  a  weak' 
ened  impression.  An  act  of  memory  is  a  somewhat  stronger  and  recurring  ac- 
tivity, bringing  up  a  more  perfect  reproduction  of  the  past.  Generalization  is 
a  more  vigorous  revival  of  some  part  of  many  original  impressions,  which  is 
capable  of  being  suggested  by  each  of  these  originals  or  their  parts,  and  made 
common  to  them  all.  Judgment  and  induction  are  similar  experiences  of  partial 
elements  of  more  widely  ramified  impressions.  All  these  processes  are  reduced 
to  the  more  vivid  experiences  which  result  from  many  similar  impressions; 
never  to  the  discernment  and  affirmation  of  similarity  in  the  parts  of  each  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  belong.  Similarity  itself,  as  the  ground  and  motive  to  the 
classification  and  interpretation  of  nature,  is  only  the  result  of  two  or  more 
passive  impressions,  and  never  an  intelligent  cognition  or  judgment.  It  is  not 
an  objective  fact  of  relation  knowable  by  the  intellect,  but  a  subjective  sensa- 
tion or  impression  more  or  less  frequently  recurring. 

The  belief  of  necessary  truths  or  fundamental  relations,  is  the  result  of  the 
frequent  conjunction  of  similar  experiences  made  inseparable  by  repetition. 
Thus,  the  relation  of  causation  is  resolved  by  Hume  into  the  customary  connec- 
tion of  ideas  or  objects.  Thus,  J.  Stuart  Mill  resolves  the  belief  in  any  neces- 
sary truths,  even  the  simplest  mathematical  postulates  or  axioms,  into  **  insepa- 
rable aasociation,''  and  gravely  suggests  that  their  opposites  might  be  and  ap- 
pear just  as  axiomatic  to  a  community  trained  under  different  associations. 
Thus,  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Principle*  of  Pnyehologyf  resolves  our  a  priori  con- 
victions concerning  the  reality  of  space  and  time,  and  the  relations  which  they 
involve  (for  the  necessity  of  which,  as  realities,  he  contends,  against  Kant  and 
Hamilton),  into  the  invariable  conjunctions  which  first  created  a  persistent  ten- 
dency to  recurrence,  which  tendency  has  been  fixed  by  being  propagated  through 
countless  generations  of  human  beings. 

It  is  necessarily  implied  in  this  theory  that  it  dispenses  with  what  it  calls  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  separate  faculties  of  the  soul.  This,  indeed,  is  its  pride 
and  boast,  that  it  makes  these  several  faculties  to  be  but  varied  results  of  the  sin- 
gle tendency  or  law  of  association. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  the  associational  school,  consists  in  this,  that  it 
does  not  distinguish  between  those  activities  of  the  soul  by  which,  so  to  speak, 
objects  are  prepared  for  and  presented  to  the  soul  for  its  varied  activities,  pre- 
eminently that  of  knowledge,  and  the  activities  which  the  soul  performs  with  re* 
spect  to  them  when  so  prepared  and  presented.    An  impression  on  the  sensoriunv 
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ereo  when  responded  to  by  reflex  nervous  aotivity,  is  not  the  act  of  knowledge 
by  which  the  mind  distinguishes  the  object  from  itself  and  from  other  objects; 
nor  does  the  tendency  thereby  created  to  its  repetition  explain  the  act  of  imagi- 
nation or  memory  with  respect  to  it  when  represented  a  second  time.  A  similar 
impression,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  apprehension 
of  a  whole  or  part  as  similar  which  is  essential  to  generalization  and  reasoning 
as  acts  of  knowledge.  The  constant  conjunction  of  two  ideas,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  one  will  always  suggest  the  other,  does  not  explain  the  relation 
under  which  the  mind  connects  them  in  an  act  of  judgment ;  least  of  all  the  reltr 
tion  by  which  it  joins  them  in  those  beliefs  which  are  necessary  and  intuitive,  as 
are  those  which  concern  the  relations  of  space,  time,  causation,  and  design. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  thai  though  the  association al  school  is  plausibly  sue- 
eessful  in  its  explanations  of  the  lower  activities  and  products  of  the  intellect 
they  fail  most  signally  in  explaining  the  higher  operations.  J.  S.  Mill  supple- 
ments the  functions  of  the  associational  power  in  his  theory  of  reasoning  and  in- 
duction by  resorting  to  an  '  expectation  concerning  the  uniformity  of  nature,' 
which  neither  association  nor  induction  can  account  for.  Bain  resorts  to  the 
emotional  nature  to  explain  belief,  and  Herbert  Spencer  must  fall  back  upon  the 
growth  of  two  nerve-cells  into  one,  propagated  indefinitely  through  suooessive 
generations,  to  account  for  a  priori  and  necessary  beliefs. 

The  associational  school  can  only  explain  the  higher  processes  and  products 
of  the  mind  by  explaining  them  away — by  causing  them,  under  the  pressure  of 
its  theory,  to  become  something  else  than  what  thoy  are.  Its  theories  and  ex** 
planations  are  plausible,  because  the  single  principle  on  which  they  rest  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  pervasive  law  of  attraction,  which  is  so  potent  in  mechanical 
and  chemical  philosophy.  The  extensive  and  ready  favor  with  which  they  are 
received  as  the  only  truly  scientific  theory  of  the  mind,  is  but  a  single  example 
of  the  power  of  materialistic  analogies  and  prepossessions  in  the  judgments  of 
spiritual  facts  and  relations. 

The  associational  theory,  though  in  its  fundamental  principle  not 
ria?i8tic.™*  necessarily  materialistic,  has  been  uniformly  received  by  the  cere- 
bralists,  especially  by  the  cerebralists  of  the  modem  schooL  The 
doctrine  that  every  mental  process  is  the  result  of  the  association  and  blending 
of  ideas,  when  united  with  the  principle  which  explains  association  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  nerve-cells  into  nerve-growths,  and  the  consilience  of  nerve  activities  by 
the  increased  energy  of  nervous  stimuli,  commends  itself  as  demonstrable,  rea* 
sonable,  and  true  to  all  those  who  find  in  the  movements  and  growths  of  the 
brain  the  scientific  explanation  of  psychical  processes.  Bonnet,  Hartley,  Bain, 
and  Herbert  Spencer  impliedly,  are  eminent  examples  of  the  union  of  both  cere- 
bralism  and  associationalism  in  the  same  scientific  theory. 

J  41.  The  Metaphysical,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  the  Con- 
Metaphysical    structive  theory  of  the  science,  remains  to  be  noticed.     This  as* 
cholo^T^  sumes  that  psychology  can   become  a  science  only  as  it  is  ex- 

pounded in  the  spirit  of  a  system  of  speculative  philosophy  which 
is  first  assumed  or  proved  to  be  true,  and  which  must  be  established  as  true,  be- 
fore the  study  of  the  mind  can  be  made  truly  scientific,  or  even  before  it  can 
begin.  There  is  a  truth  in  the  assumption,  that  every  special  science  is  only  so 
far  scientific  as  it  rests  upon  true  metaphysics.  But  there  is  an  important  differ- 
ence between  the  correct  and  adjusted  statement  of  this  underlying  philosophy 
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in  a  pei/ected  system,  and  the  investigation  of  these  truths  in  their  oonorete  appli- 
eations  withont  the  aid  of  such  a  system.  In  psychological  stndies  the  tempta- 
tion is  particularly  strong  to  view  the  facts  in  the  light  of  some  preconceived  and 
half-learned  philosophy;  but  it  ought  for  this  very  reason  to  be  more  vigor- 
ously  resisted.  It  is  in  the  order  of  nature  that  the  study  of  metaphysics  should 
follow  after  the  study  of  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  the  analysis  of  the  power  to 
know,  that  we  are  supposed  first  to  discover  what  it  is  to  know,  and  especially 
what  are  the  objects  and  relations  which  are  essential  to  science;  in  other  woid% 
what  conceptions  and  relations  are  philosophically  valid  as  the  axioms  and  pos- 
tulates of  scientific  knowledge. 

'  To  pursue  the  reversed  order,  is  to  weaken  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  confuse  and  embarrass  the  mind  of  the  student.  Such  an  error  of  method 
is  certain  to  be  revenged  on  speculative  philosophy  itself.  It  opens  the  way  for 
fantastic  dogmatism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  for,  as  soon  as  he  is  emancipated 
from  the  necessity  of  justifying  his  speculative  system  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
learners  by  the  facts  of  inner  experience,  he  will  be  tempted  to  be  positive  when 
he  is  not  certain,  and  to  be  fantastic  when  he  is  neither  logical  nor  elear.  It 
breeds  haziness  and  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  student.  In  attempting  to  fol- 
low a  guide  who  deviates  from  the  order  of  nature,  his  steps  cease  to  be  confident 
and  firm.  The  want  of  clear  insight  he  will  supply  by  pretension  and  conceit, 
which  are  both  parent  and  offspring  of  credulity  and  dependence. 

No  maxim  deserves  to  be  recorded  by  the  student  of  philosophy  in  letters  more 
clear  and  bright  than  this :  '  The  man  who  seeks  to  enter  the  temple  of  philoso- 
phy by  any  other  approach  than  the  vestibule  of  psychology,  can  never  penetrate 
into  its  inner  sanctuary ;  for  psychology  alone  leads  to  and  evolves  philosophical 
truth,  even  though  it  is  itself  subordinate  to  philosophy.'  The  investigator  who 
attempts  to  construct  psychology  by  the  aid  and  under  the  direction  of  a  meta- 
physical system,  contradicts  the  order  by.  which  both  psychology  and  philosophy 
are  developed  and  acquired. 
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A  FBELIMINABT    CHAPTER. 

Knowied    de-       ^  ^^*  ^®  h&YQ  Considered  the  soul  as  capable  of 
fined.  What  is  yarious  functioDs  or  operations,  which  are  maniftsted 

it  to  know  f  .  1  .      1     J. 

to  consciousness  as  psychical  facts  or  phenomena. 
Uie  intellect  has  been  defined : — ^the  soul  as  endowed  with  and 
exercising  the  power  to  know.  We  now  proceed  to  make  the 
intellect  the  special  object  of  our  study,  that  is,  we  enter  upon 
that  special  division  of  psychology  which  is  concerned  with  the 
capacities,  operations,  and  laws  of  the  human  intellect. 

The  distinctive  function  of  the  intellect  being  to  know,  we  at 
once  inquire,  *  What  is  it,  for  the  soul  to  know?'  The  &ct  thai 
we  exercise  the  function  of  knowing  is  attested  by  consciousnesi 
and  also  that  it  differs  from  feeling  and  willing.  For  this  conscious 
experience  there  can  be  no  substitute.  All  definitions  and  der 
scriptions  presuppose  that  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
can  understand  their  import  and  verify  their  truth  by  referring 
to  his  own  conscious  acts. 

What  consciousness  apprehends  and  distinguishes  may  be  more 
exactly  defined  as  follows : 

1.  To  know,  is  an  operation  of  the  soul  acting  as  the  intellect 
— an  operation  in  which  it  is  preeminently  active.  In  knowing, 
we  are  not  so  much  recipients  as  actors.  We  do  not  merely  sub- 
mit to  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses  from  without.  Nor 
are  we  the  passive  subjects  of  the  mechanical  operations  of  ideas 
already  acquired,  acting  upon  us  by  an  independent  force  and 
movement  of  their  own.  But  in  all  states  of  knowledge  the 
^oul  knows  itself  to  be  active. 

2.  The  intellect  exercises  its  capacity  to  know  under  certain 
42 
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conditions.  Like  every  other  agent  in  nnture,  it  is  limited  in 
reapect  to  the  mode,  energy,  and  results  of  its  action,  by  the 
occasions  and  circumstancos  under  which  it  acta. 

Thus  the  intellect  cannot  perceive  a  color,  a  ta?te,  a  tree,  a 
house,  unless  these  objects  are  presented  to  the  mind,  for  it 
to  act  concerning  or  upon.  So,  Um,  it  cannot  remember  unless 
an  event  has  occurred  which  it  may  proceed  to  recall  and  recog- 
nize. Nor  can  it  imagine  or  believe,  without  certain  materials 
or  data,  by  means  of  which  it  creates  or  infers. 

These  conditions  are  objective  only.  There  are  also  conditiona 
which  are  subjective,  as  the  mind'a  capacity  to  know,  which  is 
always  implied;  its  disposition  for  present  activity,  its  bodily 
conditions  of  health  and  reason ;  also  certain  favoring  circum- 
stancea,  as  absence  of  preoccupation ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  direc- 
tion and  fixing  of  the  attention  to  the  so-called  objects. 

3.  The  objects  which  condition  the  acta  of  the  intellect  ara 
diverse  in  their  character.  Some  are  presented  from  the  world 
without:  as  the  objects  of  sense,  for  the  existence  and  natui-e 
of  which,  the  soul  itself  may  be  in  no  way  responsible.  Others 
are  presented  from  within,  as  the  operatiouB  of  the  soul  itself,  in 
the  various  forms  and  the  endless  variety  of  the  states  of  know- 
ledge, feeling,  and  will,  all  of  which  are  apprehended  as  objects 

Others  still  are  the  products  or  results  of  precedent  acta  or 
energies  of  the  soul — residua  from  objects  once  perceived,  waiting 
to  be  re-awakened — the  so-called  images  or  pictures  once  present, 
now  abseiit,  yet  capable  of  being  revived. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  enumeration  that  the  word  objeet  ia 
used  in  two  widely  divergent  senses — either  as  the  external  or 
material  object,  the  obj^d'objepi,  ai  it  is  often  called,  and  which 
may  be  explained  as  the  object  eminently  objective ;  or  as  tho 
mbjeci-objeet,  i.  e.,  the  mental  object,  or  the  object  created  by  the 
mind's  own  energy.  The  adjectives  objective  and  mbjecUi'e,  also, 
follow  the  import  of  the  nouns.  Objective  is  applied  to  whatever 
the  mind  contemplates  as  an  object,  whether  it  be  a  mbject-objed 
or  an  object-object.  Every  relation  which  such  an  object  holds  is 
called  objective.  On  the  other  hand,  mbjeetive  is  applied  to  the 
knowing  mind,  whether  it  is  conceived  as  apprehending  a  mihjed- 
objed  or  an  objed-objeol.    Suhjeetive  is  also  applied  to  all  tb" 
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psychical  experiences  and  acts ;  to  the  feeling  and  willing,  as 
well  as  the  knowing  soul. 

§  43.  4.  If  the  soul  can  create  objects  for  itself  to 
v^^p^m  know — as  in  the  cases  already  referred  to  of  oon- 
Sloviedge.  sciousucss  and  memory, — we  ought  carefully  to  dis- 
tinguish those  of  its  activities  by  which  objects  are,  s# 
to  speak,  prepared  for  the  mind's  cognition,  from  the  special  ac- 
tivity of  the  intellect  in  knowing  these  objects  when  prepared  or 
presented  for  its  apprehension.  For  example,  the  energy  of  the 
soul  in  what  is  called  the  association  of  ideas — by  which,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  presence  of  an  object  known,  another  object  presents 
itself  in  order  to  be  known — ^is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
act  of  the  intellect  in  apprehending  that  object  when  presented. 
In  like  manner,  all  the  antecedent  preparation  by  which  material 
things  are  made  ready  to  be  known  through  the  joint  action  of 
body  and  spirit  in  the  sensorium,  is  plainly  diverse,  and  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  act  of  the  mind  in  perceiving 
the  object  when  thus  made  ready. 

We  observe  also,  that  these  acts  or  functions  of  preparation, 
are  generally  not  conscious  acts,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  acts 
of  knowledge  are.  Some  of  them  may  be  wholly  removed  &om 
consciousness,  as  is  the  activity  by  which  the  soul  preserves  and 
suggests  objects  once  known,  even  though  this  very  activity 
largely  depends  on  previous  conscious  operations.  Some  of  these 
may  be  entirely  removed  from  consciousness,  as  the  physiological 
or  psychophysical  operations  which  conditionate  sense-perceptioiu 
Others  may  be  entirely  within  the  range  of  conscious  observation, 
though  performed  with  rapid,spontaneou8  and  uncontrolled  exertion. 

They  are  all  properly  psychical  acts,  and  are  appropriately 
treated  in  connection  with  those  activities  with  which  conscious- 
ness has  to  do.  We  cannot  understand  the  one  class  of  activities 
without  constant  reference  to  the  other. 

To  know  im-       ^  ^^'    ^'  ^^  ^now — thc  conditious  of  knowledge 
plies  the  cer-     bclng  fulfilled — is  to  be  certain  that  somethine  ts. 

tainty  of  being,    ^^r  ,    ,  j    i     •  ,      .  , 

Knowledge  and  bemg  are  correlative  to  one  another. 
There  must  be  beings  in  order  that  there  may  be  knowledge. 
But  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  knowledge  to  apprehend  or 
cognize  its  object  to  be.  Subjectively  viewed,  to  know,  involves 
certainty ;  objectively  it  requires  reality. 
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We  distinguish  different  kinds  of  objects  and  different  kinds  of 
reality.  Objects  may  be  psychical  or  material.  Their  reality 
may  be  mental  and  internal,  or  material  and  external,  but  in 
either  case  it  is  equally  a  reality.  The  spectrum  which  the 
camera  paints  on  the  screen,  the  reddened  landscape  seen  through 
a  colored  lens;  the  illusion  that  crosses  the  brain  of  the 
iunatic,  the  vision  that  frightens  the  ghost-seer;  the  thought 
that  darts  into  the  fancy  and  is  gone  as  soon,  each  as  really  exists 
as  does  the  matter  of  the  solid  earth,  or  the  external  forces  of 
the  cosmical  system.  It  is  true,  one  kind  of  existence  and  reality 
is  not  as  important  to  us  as  is  the  other ;  we  dignify  one  class  as 
real,  and  call  the  other  unreal.  We  name  some  of  these  objects 
realities,  and  others  shadows  and  unreal ;  but,  philosophically 
speaking,  and  so  far  as  the  act  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  they 
are  alike  real  and  are  alike  known  to  be. 

The  word  being  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  phenomenon.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  that  case  being  is  not  used  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  defined  it ;  i.  6.,  as  equivalent  to  a  knowable  object  When 
used  in  such  a  contrast,  we  oppose  permanent,  or  independent 
being,  to  transient,  or  dependent  being. 

We  often  err  in  making  one  kind  of  reality  indicate  another. 
We  do  not  err  in  not  knowing  that  something  m,  but  in  mistaking 
it  for  something  which  it  is  not.  We  do  not  err  as  to  ihat  the 
being  is,  but  as  to  what  it  is.  We  do  not  err  as  to  its  beingness 
or  entity,  but  as  to  its  relations. 

This  leads  us  to  observe : 

§  45.  6.  In  knowing,  we  apprehend  not  only  that 
objects  exist,  but  also  that  they  exist  in  certain  relor  Sieux^iJ^ 
tions.  It  is  essential  to  the  definition  of  knowledge, 
not  only  that  we  know  objects  as  existing,  but  that  we  know 
them  as  rehted.  We  cannot  even  know  two  thought-objects  as 
existing  without  also  knowing  that  the  one  is  not  the  other.  We 
cannot  notice  two  leaves,  without  knowing  that  they  are  alike  or 
unlike  in  form,  surface,  or  color.  We  cannot  observe  two  oc- 
currences without  referring  them  to  the  same  or  different  causes, 
ei/C*,  eLC* 

It  may  be  objected  that,  although  it  may  be  true  that  when- 
ever two  objects  are  known  by  a  single  act,  they  must  be  known 
in  relation,  yet  it  is  not  so  when  the  object  is  single.    To  this  wa 
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reply,  that  it  is  impossible  that  an  object  should  be  known  singly 
and  apart  from  every  other.  A  single  object  must  be  known  by 
some  agent,  and  it  cannot  be  known  by  that  agent  unleas  thfl 
object  is  distinguished  from  the  agent,  and  from  his  act  in  know- 
ing: but  to  be  distinguished  is  to  be  known  in  the  relation  of 
diversity.  The  attention  may  not  be  strongly  fixed  on  the  relar 
iion — ^it  may  seem  to  be  engrossed  by  either  of  the  two  objects; 
but  their  diversity  cannot  be  unknown. 

But  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  supposable  as  a  single 
object  No  single  object  actually  exists  in  the  world  of  matter  or 
of  mind.  Every  so-called  object  or  event  in  nature,  every  single 
state  of  mind,  will  readily  resolve  itself  before  the  attentive  eye 
into  many  separable  elements  existing  in  relations  to  each  other, 
and  held  together  as  one  thing  by  the  cementing  force  of  these 
bonds.  An  apple,  an  orange,  a  pebble,  nay,  even  a  grain  of  sand, 
consists  of  parts  not  a  few,  united  into  one  perceived  whole.  A 
mental  state,  however  simple,  is  in  its  essential  nature  complex, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  special  relations  of  time  and  quality  which 
distinguish  it  from  every  other. 

This  prepares  us  to  assert  that  to  know,  always  involves  two 
comprehensive  acts,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  the  other — the 
act  of  separation,  or  resolving  objects  as  wholes  into  their  parts 
or  distinguishable  elements,  and  the  act  of  uniting  or  combining 
these  parts  into  their  wholes.  These  acts  are  technically  termed 
arwlyda  and  synthesiSf  and  they  are  present  in  every  form  and 
variety  of  knowledge.  In  sense-perc^tion  the  different  parts 
of  material  objects  and  the  objects  themselves,  are  first  distin- 
guished and  then  united  under  relations  of  space  and  time.  In 
corisGumsness  they  are  connected  as  coexistent,  successive,  or  pro- 
duced by  the  active  ego.  In  imagination  they  are  again  sepa- 
rated and  reunited.  In  thought  or  intdligencey  they  are  again 
divided,  to  be  re-combined  as  constituents  of  general  notions  or 
concepts,  of  judgments,  arguments,  inferences,  and  systems. 
Thought,  indeed,  tends  to  bring  all  knowledge  into  the  unity  of 
common  properties,  powers,  laws,  and  ends. 

§  46.  7.  The  process  or  act  of  knowledge  is  com- 

Whenisthepro-       -,  ,  .,  ,  i.,  i  ii. 

ce88  of  know-  plctc  whcn  it  IS  matured  mto  a  prodiLct  and  thw 

ge  comp  e       pj.Q(juct  itself  becomes  an  object  to  the  mind's  future 

knowing.     At  one  time  the  whole  of  a  mental  state  becomet 
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such  an  object ;  at  another,  some  one  element  of  a  smgle  mental 
state  is  detached  from  the  act  that  produced  it,  and  becomes  en- 
dowed, 80  to  speak,  with  a  separate  life.  This  product,  so  far  as 
it  exists,  exists  as  a  mental  transcript  or  representation  of  the 
original,  whether  that  original  were  a  aubjectrobject  or  an  object- 
object.    It  is  also  capable  of  being  recalled,  and  of  itself  recalling 

its  original. 

The  power   of  producing  such  permanent  and  reproducible 

results  is  essential  to  the  perfection  and  the  utility  of  the  act 

of  knowing.     It  is  so  essential,  that  upon '  it  depend  the  simplest 

acts  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  without  which  the 

mind  would  be  limited  to  the  present,  and  could  neither  gather 

instruction  from  the    past,   nor    apply  wisdom  to  the  future. 

The  higher  processes  by  which  man  explains  the  powers  and  laws 

of  nature  would  otherwise  be  impossible,  and  the  capacity  to  use 

these  powers  and  to  apply  these  laws  in  any  practical  service 

would  be  excluded  altogether. 

The  knowledge  which  is  thus  separated  fiom  the  original  ac- 
tivity is  called  repreaentative  knowledge,  with  reference  to  the 
original  act  of  acquiring,  and  mediate  or  repreMnted  knowledge, 
with  reference  to  the  original  objects  known.  The  products  thus 
preserved  are  called  acquired  or  positive  knowledge. 

§  47.  8.  The  same  act  of  knowledge,  with  similar     _ 

.       .  .  .  .  The  act   of 

objective  conditions,  may  be  performed  with  greater  knowing  is  di- 

-  __,  ,  _  ,         -        verse  in  its 

or  less  energy.  This  greater  or  less  energy  m  the  energy.  Atten- 
operation  of  knowing  is  called  attention;  which 
word,  as  its  etymology  suggests,  is  another  term  for  tension  or 
effort,  and  was  doubtless  first  transferred  to  the  spiritual  opera- 
tion from  the  strained  condition  of  the  part  or  whole  of  the 
bodily  organism,  which  accompanies  or  follows  such  effort.  This 
effort  is  manifested  in  the  more  or  less  exclusive  and  complete 
occupation  of  the  knowing  power  by  the  object  or  relation  that 
is  apprehended.  This  greater  or  less  effort  of  attention  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  greater  or  less  distinctness,  vividness,  and  complete- 
ness in  the  objects  apprehended,  and  in  the  objects  retained 
among  the  mind's  permanent  possessions,  as  also  by  a  greater  or 
less  facility  in  exercising  a  similar  activity  a  second  time. 

Some  of  these  beings  and  relations  are  discerned  by  the  mind 
with  far  greater  ease  than  others.     To  hold  th^  mind  to  certain 
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classes  of  objects  and  relations,  is  comparatively  easy,  requires 
little  or  no  exertion,  and  is  accomplished  with  spontaneoiu 
fiicility.  To  know  so  as  to  master  an  unfamiliar  object,  alwajy 
involves  effort  at  the  first ;  and  a  ready  facility  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  frequent  repetition.  Why  or  how  this  is  so,  we  need 
not  here  explain.  The  fact  is  attested  by  universal  observation. 
It  is  natural  and  soon  becomes  easy  to  all  men  to  attend  tc 
material  objects,  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  minuteness.  It  is 
comparatively  difficult  and  unnatural  to  consider  closely  the  ex- 
periences and  processes  of  the  soul.  It  is  easy  to  decide  upon 
the  comparative  length  and  breath  of  two  corporeal  objects.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  apprehend  the  parts  and  relations  of  a  ma- 
thematical theorem  or  of  a  logical  argument.  The  easier  and 
more  natural  processes  are  performed  by  all  men.  The  more 
difficult  and  less  natural  are  reserved  for  the  few.  For  facility 
in  the  one,  that  education  which  nature  furnishes  to  all,  is  amply 
sufficient.  For  skill  and  readiness  in  the  other,  special  discipline 
and  culture, — ^literally  great  pains-taking, — are  requisite. 

The  easier  and  spontaneous  processes  are  first  performed,  and 
are  therefore  the  earliest  perfected  and  matured.  The  more  diffi- 
cult and  artificial  are  exercised  next  in  order ;  and  readiness  and 
skill  in  using  them  is  reached  at  a  later  period.  The  powers  of 
sense  and  outward  observation  are  first  developed,  next  those  of 
memory  and  imagination,  and  last  of  all,  those  of  reflection^ 
thought,  and  reason. 

As  it  is  with  the  intellectual  processes,  so  is  it  with  their  pro- 
ducts. We  have  seen  how  the  products  are  related  to  the  pro- 
cesses ;  that  as  the  mental  processes  are  employed  and  perfected 
with  energetic  attention,  so  the  mental  products  are  evolved  in 
completed  perfection,  as  naturally  and  as  certainly  as  the  ripe 
fruit  or  perfected  seed  drops  from  the  plant  or  tree  which  has 
rightly  elaborated  its  organic  processes. 
_         ^  §  48.  9.  In  this  way  there  comes  to  be  an  organic 

The   pgycholo-  ^  ,  "^  /.    i        .        n 

gicfti  and  logical  councction  amon?  the  products  of  the  mtellect,  cor- 
relation of  pro-  ,  .  ,  .  /.  1  , 
cesses  and  pro-  responding  to  the  organic  relations  oi  the  several 

processes  out  of  which  they  grow.     This  relation,  as 

it  depends  on  the  development  of  the  soul  itself,  is  called  |wy- 

chological;  as  it  implies  antecedence  and  subsequence  of  time,  k 

is  called  chronological. 
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Besides  the  psychological  or  chronological  relation  of  the 
powers  and  products  to  one  another,  there  is  still  another,  which 
is  more  important  and  fundamental,  and  that  is  their  philoaophir 
eal  or  logiccU  relation. 

We  use  one  of  these  kinds  of  knowing  to  supplement  the 
other,  and  often  not  only  to  supplement,  but  even  to  correct  its 
operations  and  results.  Thus  we  reason  to  conclusions  which  we 
cannot  observe  by  the  senses  or  experience  in  consciousness.  We 
infer  results  which  we  cannot  try  by  experiment,  and  we  predict 
them  before  it  is  time  for  them  to  occur.  We  correct  rash  con- 
clusions, by  looking  at  principles  and  laws.  We  deny  assertions, 
however  confident,  by  employing  arguments.  We  question  so- 
called  facts  because  they  do  not  square  with  an  established 
theory. 

Corresponding  to  the  relation  between  these  processes  of  know- 
ing, there  is  the  relation  of  logieal  dependence  or  of  rational  con- 
nection between  their  products.  One  conception  is  subordinate 
to  another,  as  a  species  to  a  genus  ;  or  one  is  a  property  or  at- 
tribute of  another,  as  a  quality  of  a  substance ;  or  one  is  con- 
tained in  another,  as  an  element  in  its  definition ;  or  is  given  as 
a  reason  for  another,  as  a  proof  for  an  assertion,  a  premise  for  a 
conclusion,  a  datum  for  an  induction,  or  a  means  to  an  end. 
Many  conceptions  and  truths  are  also  capable  of  being  united  in 
mutual  relations  of  classification  and  explanation,  as  constituents 
of  a  system.  All  these  are  examples  of  logical  relations  in 
mental  products. 

The  logical  relations  of  the  products  grow  out  of  the  philoso- 
phical dependence  of  the  processes  from  which  the  products  are 
evolved.  But  inasmuch  as  the  products  are  expressed  in 
language,  and  are  made  objective  to  the  mind,  their  logical  and 
objective  relations  are  more  striking  and  prominent  than  the 
subordination  of  the  acts  of  knowledge  to  one  another  when 
psychologically  considered.  The  rational  faculty  asserts  for 
itself  intellectual  authority  over  the  lower  powers,  by  asserting 
for  its  products,  the  place  of  criteria,  rules,  reasons,  and  princi- 
ples in  respect  to  the  products  of  the  lower.  Hence  the  objec- 
tive or  logical  relations  are  more  conspicuous  than  the  psycho 
logical  and  subjective. 

We  therefore  set  up  a  broad  distinction  between  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  calling  the  one  emtnrical  and  the  other  phiioso^Kv^ 
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the  one,  knowledge  by  observation,  and  the  other,  knowledge  by 
principles  or  reasons.  We  should  remember,  when  we  make 
this  distinction,  that  the  same  mind  uses  two  ways  or  processes 
of  knowing,  and  that  these  supplement  one  another.  There 
must,  then,  be  a  relation  of  dependence  between  the  two.  The 
one  must  be  subject  to  the  other,  in  the  mind's  own  judgment, 
and  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  mind's  own  constitution. 
The  mind  that  observes  and  acquires^  knows  that,  by  {Mnhing^  it 
can  correct  and  aid  its  own  observing,  and  that  the  one  method 
of  knowing  has  a  certain  authority  over  the  other. 

Thus,  when  we  analyze  a  substance,  we  determine  the  qualities 
that  are  common  to  its  class,  and  so  are  enabled  to  define  a 
general  conception,  by  resolving  it  into  its  constituent  or  neces- 
sary elements.  We  account  for  or  explain  a  phenomenon  which 
we  observe,  or  a  feet  of  which  we  hear,  by  referring  to  the  causes 
or  forces  by  which  it  was  produced ;  and  these  very  causes  or 
forces  we  interpret  still  further  by  the  laws  according  to  which 
they  act;  or  we  round  off  and  complete  the  explanation  by 
stating  the  adaptations  to  an  end  or  assumed  design. 

The  psychological  and  logical  relations  of  knowledge  do  not 
always  coincide.  The  order  of  intellectual  growth  and  of  psy- 
chological development  does  not  agree  with  the  order  of  logical 
dependence  and  of  philosophical  arrangement  That  which  is 
last  in  actual  attainment,  is  first  in  logical  importance.  The 
truths  and  relations  which  the  mind  is  the  latest  and  the  slowest 
to  develop  and  assent  to,  may  be  those  which  are  Aindamental 
to  its  rational  knowledge.  It  may  even  be  taken  as  a  maxim, 
that  what  is  psychologically  last,  is  first  in  logic  and  in  reason. 

Anotiier  and  still  higher  activity  of  the  intellect  is 
or  Bi^cuutivS,'  the  critical  or  speeulative.  It  reaches  this  when 
kSow*!^^.  ""^  having  attained  the  command  of  its  higher  feculties, 
and  developed  the  familiar  principles  and  rules 
which  they  involve,  it  applies  them  in  judging  the  mind  itself 
and  preeminently  its  higher  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
their  trustworthiness  and  examining  their  authority.  After 
-•lestioning  every  other  agent  in  the  universe,  and  judging  of  its 
*\orkings,  it  turns  its  scrutiny  in  upon  itself,  to  test  the  processes 
by  which  it  knows,  and  even  the  very  rules  and  principles  which 
it  imposes  upon  every  thing  besides ;  itself  included. 
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i  49.  The  oonsideration  of  these  facts  and  relations,  enables  us 
to  trace  the  growth  of  the  mind  through  the  stages  of  its  normal  JeSSla  develop 
development.  This  development  begins  with  the  beginnings  of  n^^nt,  ^wth 
attention.  Before  this,  its  activities  are,  as  it  were,  rudimental 
only.  From  this  condition  the  mind  awakes  when  some  object  attracts  and  holds 
its  attention.  The  infSuit's  power  to  know  begins  to  be  developed  when  it  begins 
to  attend.  As  soon  as  the  infant  begins  to  notice,  its  vacant  countenance  for  the 
first  time  assumes  the  expression  of  intelligence,  and  is  lighted  with  the  dawn 
of  intellectual  activity.  Attention  gives  discrimination,  and  discrimination  im- 
plies objects  discriminated.  The  first  objects  distinguished  are  objects  of  sense. 
The  sensible  objects  that  are  first  mastered  are  those  which  relate  to  its  wants, 
and  generally,  so  far  only  as  they  are  related  to  these  wants;  first  to  its  appetites, 
then  to  its  affections  and  desires.  With  the  discernment  of  these  objects,  in  their 
relations  to  these  sensibilities  and  desires,  begins  also  the  direction  of  the  active 
powers  by  intelligence. 

But  though  the  attention  is  at  first  ohiefiy  occupied  with  sensible  objects,  and 
these  prominently  in  their  relations  to  the  sensibilities  and  the  practical  wants,  it 
is  not  wholly  neglectful  of  the  psychical  operations  and  the  psychical  self.  At  a 
very  early  period  the  body  is  distinguished  from  the  material  world  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  The  soul  also  begins  to  be  apprehended  as  diverse  from  the  body, 
as  soon  as  the  purely  psychical  emotions,  as  the  love  of  power  and  sympathy, 
or  the  irascible  passions,  are  vividly  experienced. 

As  fast  as  the  attention  masters  distinct  objects,  it  must  separate  them  into 
separable  ideas  or  images,  which  are  henceforth  at  the  service  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  memory.  These  reappear  in  the  occasional  dream-life  that  begins  to 
disturb  what  was  hitherto  the  animal  sleep  of  the  infant.  Memory  begins  to 
recall  past  experiences  of  knowledge  and  feeling.  Recognition  finds  old  and 
familiar  acquaintances  in  the  objects  seen  a  second  time.  At  a  later  period,  ima- 
gination begins  to  imitate  the  actions  and  occupations  of  older  persons,  and 
furnishes  endless  and  varied  play  work  for  childhood  in  the  busy  constructions 
of  the  never- wearied  fancy ;  while  it  irradiates  the  emotional  life  with  perpetual 
and  inextinguishable  sunshine. 

Slowly,  the  rudiments  of  thinking,  or  the  rational  proce99es,  begin  to  be  learned 
and  practised.  The  attention  not  only  discriminates,  but  compares.  As  it  com- 
pares, it  discerns  likenesses  and  difflerences  in  qualities  and  relations.  These  it 
thinks, apart  from  the  individual  objects  to  which  they  pertain.  It  groups  and 
arranges,  under  the  general  conceptions  thus  formed,  the  individuals  and  species 
to  which  they  belong.  To  these  activities  language  furnishes  its  stimulus  and 
lends  its  aid.  Inasmuch  as  there  can  be  but  a  limited  language  without  generali* 
sation,  the  infant  or  child  is  forced  to  think,  by  the  multitude  of  words  which 
oatch  its  ear  and  force  themselves  upon  its  attention ;  each  representing  the  pre- 
vious thinking  of  other  men,  and  even  of  other  generations. 

With  classifying,  are  intimately  allied  the  higher  acts  of  tracing  effects  to 
causes  and  illustrating  causes  by  effects.  Then,  inductions  are  made  by  interpre- 
ting similar  qualities  and  causes,  as  exhibited  in  experience  and  elicited  by 
experiments.  The  mind  becomes  possessed  of  principles  and  rules,  which  it 
applies  in  deductions  both  to  prove  and  explain.  '  The  powers  and  forces 
of  matter  and  spirit  begin  to  be  discerned,  as  the  result  of  induction  and  deduc^ 
tion  combined.     The  relations  of  the^e  powers  to  their  conditions,  and  to  one 
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another,  as  wel]  as  to  motion,  time,  and  space,  begin  to  be  fixed  and  definitely 
stated  and  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  spirit  are  ascertained  in  a  wider  or  more 
limited  range  and  application.  Science  arranges  all  beings  and  all  eyents  into 
the  order  of  completed  systems,  by  means  of  the  processes  of  thought;  the 
world  of  nature  is  recast  into  a  new  spiritual  structure,  under  the  relations  by 
which  thought  decomposes  and  reoombines  its  individual  beings  and  erents, 
as  presented  to  observation  under  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  Adaptation 
and  design  shoot  golden  threads  of  light  and  order  through  that  otherwise 
pale  and  lifeless  system  of  nature,  which  science  reconstructs  out  of  blind 
forces  and  fixed  mechanical  laws.  The  originating  and  intelligent  intelleot 
of  the  Eternal  Creator  and  Designer  is  reached,  as  the  first  assumption  and  the 
last  result  of  scientific  thought. 

Last  of  all,  thought  turns  back  upon  itself,  and  critically  analyzes  all  its 
knowledge,  and  its  very  power  to  know.  It  inquires  into  and  scrutinises  its 
acquisitions  and  its  assumptions,  and  challenges  its  own  confidence  in  its  most 
familiar  processes  and  beliefs.  It  seeks  to  justify  to  itself  its  acquired  knowledge, 
its  science,  and  its  faith,  by  retracing,  under  the  guidance  of  logical  relations^ 
every  step  it  has  taken,  and  every  stage  through  which  it  has  passed  in  its  de- 
velopment and  growth.  It  lays  bare  the  necessary  assumptions,  the  primary  and 
universal  relations,  which  are  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  in  all  observation, 
in  all  science,  and  in  all  faith.  It  returns  again  from  the  course  of  its  speculative 
criticism,  to  confide  a  second  time  in  this  knowledge  and  the  faith  which  it  could 
not  but  acquire  and  apply  in  its  progressive  synthesis,  and  which  it  now  has 
learned  to  vindicate  by  its  retrogressive  analysifi. 

These  critical  and  speculative  processes  of  thought  are  reserved  for  but  a  few 
of  the  race  to  prosecute.  They  are,  however,  the  normal  and  the  necessary  con' 
summation  of  the  completed  growth  of  the  fully  developed  man. 

The  consideration  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  intellect  fumishet 
the  principles  by  which  to  regulate  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  and  to  acraDg« 
the  order  of  its  studies. 

The  studies  which  should  be  first  pursued  are  those  which  require  and  disci- 
pline the  powers  of  observation  and  acquisition,  and  which  involve  imagination 
and  memory,  in  contrast  with  those  which  demand  severe  efforts  and  trained 
habits  of  thought.  In  early  life,  objective  and  material  studies  should  havo 
almost  the  exclusive  precedence.  The  capacity  of  exact  and  discriminating  per- 
ception, and  of  clear  and  retentive  memory,  should  be  developed  as  largely  as 
possible.  The  imagination,  in  all  its  forms,  should  be  directed  and  elevated — ^we 
do  not  say  stimulated,  because,  in  the  case  of  most  children,  its  activity  is 
never-tiring,  whether  they  be  at  study,  work  or  play. 

We  do  not  say,  cultivate  perception,  memory,  and  fancy,  to  the  exclusion  or 
repression  of  thought,  for  this  is  impossible.  These  powers,  if  exercised  by 
human  beings,  must  bo  interpenetrated  by  thought.  If  wisely  cultivated  by 
studies  properly  arranged,  they  will  necessarily  involve  discrimination,  compari<w 
son,  and  explanation.  To  teach  pure  observation,  or  the  mastery  of  objects  or 
words,  without  classification  and  interpretation,  is  to  commit  the  error  of  simple 
stupidity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  stimulate  the  thought-processes  to  unnatu" 
ral  and  prematurely  painful  efforts,  is  to  do  violence  td  the  laws  which  nature 
has  written  in  the  constitution  of  the  intellect.  Even  thought  and  reflection 
teach  us  that,  before  the  processes  of  thought  can  be  applied,  materials  must  bt 
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gathered  in  large  abundance ;  and  to  provide  for  these,  nature  has  made  acqnisi* 
tion  and  memory  easy  and  spontaneous  for  childhood,  and  reasoning  and  soienct 
difficult  and  unnatural. 

The  study  of  language  should  be  prosecuted  in  childhood,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  In 
the  acquisition  of  the  mother-tongue.  In  the  acquisition  of  other  languages  th« 
methods  by  which  the  vernacular  is  learned  should  be  followed  so  f  jr  as  is  possi- 
ble. Grammar,  so  far  as  it  is  required,  should  be  simple,  plain,  and  practical. 
Its  theories  should  be  kept  in  the  background,  its  terminology  and  principles 
should  be  the  reverse  of  the  abstract.  The  contrasts  and  comparisons  involved 
between  the  strange  and  the  familiar,  will  stimulate  and  guide  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  reflective  grammar.  The  memory  for  words  should  be  exercised  and 
stimulated.  Choice  tales  and  poems — narrative  and  lyric, — should  be  learned  for 
recitation.  Natural  history  in  all  its  branches,  as  contrasted  with  the  sciences  of 
nature  or  scientific  physics,  should  be  pursued  with  the  objects  before  the  eye — 
flowers,  minerals,  shells,  birds,  and  beasts.  These  studies  should  all  be  mastered 
in  the  spring-time  of  life,  when  the  tastes  are  simple,  the  heart  is  fresh,  and  the 
eye  is  sharp  and  clear.  The  facts  of  history  and  geography  should  be  fixed  by 
repetition  and  stored  away  in  order. 

But  science  of  every  kind,  whether  of  language,  of  nature,  of  the  soul,  or  of 
God,  aa  9cienee,  should  not  be  prematurely  taught.  For  the  consequence  is, 
either  disgust  and  hostility  to  all  study  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  super- 
fioial  thinking,  presumptuous  conceit,  and,  worst  of  all,  sated  curiosity. 

The  law  of  intellectual  progress  involves  effort  and  discipline  severely  imposed 
and  constantly  maintained,  but  the  effort  and  discipline  should  follow  the  gui- 
dance of  nature. 

§  50.  The  consideration  of  the  nature  and  the  de- 
velopment of  knowledge  teaches  on  what  principles  ciawifying  the 
we  may  divide  and   classify  the  powers  of  the  in-  Sateii?ct! 
tellect. 

In  assigning  different  faculties  to  the  intellect,  we  do  not  divide 
it  into  separable  parts  or  organs.  When  we  say  that  the  intel- 
lect has  faculties,  we  mean  only  that  the  soul,  as  the  intellect, 
acts  under  certain  conditions  in  cleariy  distinguishable  operations 
which  terminate  in  definite  and  determinable  results  or  products. 
The  consideration  of  the  souVs  development  gives  the  conditions 
of  these  faculties.  The  consideration  of  the  logical  relations  of  the 
products  assigns  to  these  faculties  their  relative  authority  and 

importance. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  in  their 
succession,  we  do  not  exclude  the  co-action  of  the  other  so-called 
faculties  of  the  soul,  as  of  feeling  and  will.  Their  presence  and 
agency  have  already  been  recognized  with  sufficient  prominence. 
Nor  do  we  deny  or  overlook  the  truth,  that  the  several  powers 
of  the  intellect  act  together  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth. 
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and  in  all  the  periods  of  its  history  aid  and  direct  one  another. 
The  action  of  a  single  power  of  the  intellect  docs  not  exclude  the 
co-action  of  the  other  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  as  the  energy  of  the  whole  soul  is  so  far  limited 
that  one  psychical  state  is  prci^mincntly  a  stnto  of  fooling,  another 
intellectual,  and  another  voluntary,  so,  of  the  intellectual  activi- 
ties, one  is  likely  to  be  predominantly  an  act  of  sense  rather  than 
of  memory,  and  another  an  act  of  tlie  imagination  ratlier  than  of 
intelligence. 

When  it  is  said  that  one  power,  as  defined,  is,  in  the  order  of 
time  and  growth,  developed  sooner  than  another,  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  each  lower  power  is  completely  matured  before  the 
other  and  higher  is  used  at  all,  or  that  distinctly  traced  boundary 
lines  mark  off  the  several  stages  of  the  mind's  development  This 
would  involve  the  absurdity  of  teaching  tliat  the  child  perceives 
with  the  S3nses  for  a  long  time  before  it  begins  to  remember,  and 
that  it  remembers  and  imagines  for  another  long  period,  before  it 
generalizes  and  explains.  ^Miat  is  asserted  is,  that  sense  must 
begin  before  memory  and  thought  are  possible,  and  that,  as.  a 
power,  it  is  perfected  before  thought  has  reached  its  consumma- 
tion. Conversely,  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  fitct,  that  many 
acts  which  wo  call  acts  of  sense-perception  are  largely  intermin- 
gled with  acts  of  representation  and  thought;  also  that  acts  of 
memory  recall  past  objects  under  tlie  laws  of  a;«$ociation  which 
thought  makes  possible ;  while  imagination,  in  which  thought  is 
not  largely  conspicuous,  is  scarcely  worthy  the  name. 

These  cautions  being  premised,  we  observe  that  the  powers  of 
the  intellect  are  clearly  distinguishable  by  the  order  of  their  devel- 
opment and  application  y  as  manifested  in  the  character  and  reloF 
tiona  of  their  products. 

The  leading  faculties  of  the  intellect  are  three:    The  fke- 

BENTATIVE,  OR  OBSERVING  FACULTY  ;  THE  REPRESENTATIVE,  OR 
CREATIVE    faculty;   THE    THINKING,   OR    THE     GENERALIZINQ 

FACULTY ;   or,  more  briefly,  the  faculty  of  experience,  the 

FACULTY  OF  REPRESENTATION,  and  the  FACULTY  OF  INTELLI- 
GENCE. Each  of  these  has  its  place  in  the  order  of  intellectual 
growth  and  development.  Each  has  its  appropriate  products  or 
objects.  Each  acts  under  certain  conditions  or  laws.  Each  of 
these  leading  faculties  is  subdivided  into  subordinate    powers. 
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which  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  in  like  manner  with 
their  primaries. 

§  51.  I.  The  preemtcMve  foumUyt  or  the  &culty  of 
acquisition  and  experience,  is  subdivided  into  sense- 
ferceptum  and  consciousness ;  or,  as  they  are  some-  tiv«  £oai^. 
times  called,  the  outer  and  the  inner  sense. 

In  the  order  of  the  mind's  development  these  are  exercised 
-fird  and  earliest  of  all.  The  intellect  begins  its  activity  with 
observing  objects  of  sense.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  souFs  inner  experiences,  prominent  among 
which  are  its  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Not  only  4}oes  this 
order  actually  occur,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of 
any  other  as  possible.  The  mind  must  observe  before  it  re- 
members; unless  it  had  previously  observed  and  acquired,  it 
would  have  nothing  to  remember  or  imagine. 

The  objects  or  prodiicts  with  which  this  power  is  concerned,  or 
which  it  evolves,  are  individual  objects.  In  this  respect  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  objects  of  thought,  which  are  always 
general.  But  this  feature  they  share  with  those  of  memory  and 
imagination,  which  are  also  individual  From  these  last  they 
are  still  ^rther  distinguished  by  being  presented  for  the  first 
time ;  hence  the  epithet  presentaiive  is  applied  to  the  faculty  by 
which  they  are  known.  This  feature  is  made  still  more  precise 
by  their  individual  relations  in  space  and  in  time.  The  objects 
of  sense  are  known  in  space,  as  being  here,  and  the  objects  of  con- 
sciousnesB  are  known  as  now  in  time.  These  two  relations  they 
share  with  the  objects  of  no  other  power.  They  are  also 
mntually  related  to  one  another,  the  one  being  an  individfuilized 
ntmrcgoj  the  other  being  a  determinate  state  of  the  ego» 

The  conditions  of  the  ads  of  sense-knowledge  tare  the  exirtenoe 
of  the  living  body  m  connection  with  a  sentient  s]»rit,  and  the 
3xcitement  of  the  same  by  material  agents.  Some  of  diese 
are  bodily,  some  are  psychical.  Borne  of  these  are  known  to 
physiology,  others  are  wholly  unknown,  bat  so  far  as  they  are 
knowable,  they  are  approprialdy  considered  in  expl^ning  th« 
power  of  aaise4cnowledge. 

The  condition  which  furnishes  or  constttates  the  object  for  the 
ad  of  consciousness^  is  that  the  soul  should  in  fact  act  or  suftf 
in  a  present  and  individiial  ^ate^    ConaciovHiess  takes  heed  of 
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the  fact,  t.  e.,  of  the  operation,  and  cognizes  that  it  ia.  Whence 
or  how  it  is  that  the  soul  furnishes  this  material,  or  how  the  soul 
is  able  to  act  m  these  varied  forms,  it  can  do  little  to  explain. 
These  operations  lie  out  of  the  range  of  consciousness ;  they  are 
presupposed  by  it. 

But  these  objective  conditions  are  not  alone.  There  are  also 
jubjective  conditions  of  the  presentative  jwwer  in  both  conscious- 
ness and  perception.  Let  the  external  world  and  the  quick  sen- 
sibility both  conjoin  to  furnish  ample  material  through  eye  and 
ear ;  let  the  active  and  eager  soul  exercise  the  most  varied  forms 
of  act  oc  affection ;  if  the  perceiving  or  conscious  spirit  does  not 
attend,  it  will  &il  to  notice,  and  of  course  will  £eu1  to  know. 

The   wpw-       §   ^^'   ''•   ^^^^  ^^  ^®    presentative  comes  the 
cuiS!*^*    ^  fi^^^y  ^f  representation.     That  this  is  developed 
second  in  order  of  growth  and  of  time  to  the  soul's 
power  to  acquire  and  observe,  is  obvious. 

ITie  objects  or  products  of  this  power  are  individual  objects, 
like  the  objects  of  sense  and  of  consciousness.  They  differ  from 
them  in  this,  that  they  are  representative  of  them.  They  are 
therefore  not  real,  but  mental  objects.  They  are  wn)ught  or 
created  by  the  mind  itself,  but  always  with  respect  to  some  real 
object  actually  experienced.  This  is  their  common  characteristic, 
that  they  represent  observed  and  experienced  objects.  They  are 
representative ;  i.  e.,  they  present  a  second  time,  and  so  take  the 
place  of  objects  previously  known. 

In  representing  these  objects,  the  mind  acts  in  two  ways — as 
the  memory ;  and  as  the  imagination  or  phaniasy :  and  hence  the 
representative  power  is  divided  into  these  two.  In  memory  it 
knows  that  the  mental  object  represents  an  object  previously 
known.  In  imagination  it  chan^ori  the  representative  object 
into  another,  such  as  it  has  never  actually  experienced.  Ac- 
sordiog  as  it  changes  the  object  in  more  or  fewer  particulars, 
and  with  special  applications,  does  the  imagination  receive  dif* 
ferent  names. 

The  conditions  of  the  representing  power  are,  that  the  sou} 
should  retain  and  repro(lu(*e  j)just  objects  for  the  memory  to  re- 
cognize and  the  imagination  to  inoclil'y.  If  the  soul  refuses  to 
fiimish  these  appropriate  objects,  neither  the  memory  nor  the 
imagination  can  know  their  objects.     For  this  reason,  the  power 
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tt  the  soul  to  Telain  am]  reoa/l  is  esseulial  lo  the  power  U)  know 
these  menial  objecls  when  represeottid.  ConceniiDg  the  actings 
of  the  capacity  of  the  soul  to  retain  and  reproduce  we  know  little 
directly,  but  ini^rectly  we  know  very  much :  that  U,  we  know 
how  we  can  affect  its  actings  by  our  own  conscious  energies  in 
acquiring.  The  relations  aud  lawd  by  whiofa  acquired  objecld 
can  be  reproduced  are  more  obvious  and  better  established  than 
almost  any  other  pr^ychological  tniths.  These  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  familiar  title  of  the  tueociatutn  of  idecu,  and 
they  very  properly  enter  largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
presentative power. 

§  53.  111.  The  power  of  thought  is  developed  last 
of  all  in  the  order  of  the  soul's  evolution  or  growth.  »iu^i,"'^ 
It  is  abo   called   the  inteUigence,  and   ihe  rational 
faevity. 

This  power  requires  for  its  poaable  exercise  some  range  of  ob- 
servation, some  acquisitions  of  memory,  and  some  creative  activ- 
ity of  imagination.  For  ila  effective  energy  and  its  actual  appli- 
cation it  must  be  preceded  by  many  separate  exercises  of  all  these 
functions.  To  the  thorough  and  persistent  use  and  the  complete 
development  of  this  power,  the  soul  is  most  of  all  disinclined ;  and 
therefore  it  is  perfected  and  developed  Inter  in  the  order  of  time. 

But  though  this  power  is  last  and  reluctantly  developed,  it  sur- 
passes all  the  others  in  dignity  and  importance.  It  expluns 
fects  and  events  by  powers  and  laws.  It  enforces  conclusious  by 
premises.  It  accounts  for  Inierences  by  data.  It  lifts  observa- 
tion up  to  the  dignity  of  science,  ajjd  establishes  it  on  the  finn 
(bundation  of  principles.  It  enables  us  to  interpret  the  past 
and  to  predict  the  tuture. 

The  prodwAs  or  objeeU  of  this  power  are  always  generaiuM 
objects.  They  are  univergah,  as  contrasted  with  individuals. 
This  difference  distinguishes  this  power  of  the  intellect  widely 
from  the  two  others.  These  products  are  known  by  various 
names,  as  the  concept,  the  clats,  the  judgment,  the  argummt,  the 
induelion,  the  inla'j>ret<Uion,  and  the  gystent. 

In  accordance  with  these  distinguishable  products,  the  intellect 
IS  said  to  perform  all  the  acts  which  require  the  several  powera 
or  &culttes  of  generalizing,  classifying,  judging,  reasoning,  infer- 
;,  explaining,  and  methodizing  the  individual  objects  given  by 
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experience.  Heuce  the  iutellect  is  soiueliuies  said  to  be  endowed 
with  as  mauy  subordinate  faculties. 

The  most  obvious  aid  or  instrument  provided  by  Nature  for 
furthering  these  processes  aad  retsining  their  products,  is  laitr 
guage.  For  this  reason  the  existence  of  language  ia  regarded  as 
a  necessary  result  of  the  power  of  thought,  and  the  use  of 
language  is  regarded  as  the  indication  of  its  presence  and 
exercise. 

The  eonditioHs  of  thought,  as  distinguished  from  the  materials 
or  occasions  of  thought  which  experience  furnishes,  are  certain 
relations  discerned  and  generalized  by  the  power  of  thought 
itself.  The  reality  of  these  relations  is  an  assumed  condition  of 
these  peculiar  operations ;  and  when  the  mind  comes  to  appre- 
hend them,  it  mtist  proceed  upon  the  belief  that  they  are  uni- 
versally present  and  incontestably  valid.  In  this  senw  the  mind 
itself  prepares  for  itself  these  objects  of  its  own  apprehension. 
For  the  service  of  thought,  all  individual  objects  must  be  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  or  bound  together  under  universal  and  ne- 
cessary relatiofis  or  categories.  Such  are  the  relations  of  mb- 
sfnnee  and  aMrihiite,  cause  and  effect,  means  and  end.  Thus  the 
relation  of  tvhstance  and  attribute  is  assumed  as  real  in  order  to 
the  possibility  and  truth  of  the  acta  of  generalizing  and  of  judg- 
ment. The  relation  of  eaiMC  and  effeii  must  be  presupposed  to 
give  meaning  and  force  to  acts  of  reasoning  and  explanation. 
The  relations  of  design  are  the  pre&tory  t'ouditiona  of  acta  of  in- 
duction. But  universal  or  generalized  objects  presuppose  the  ex- 
istence of  individual  concepts  and  their  relations.  To  individual 
beings  and  events,  space  and  time  relations  are  presupposed. 
Tlierefore,  in  order  to  the  products  of  thought,  the  intuitions  of 
space  and  titne  are  presupposed.  These  relations  are  said  to  be  a 
priori,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  presupposed  in  these  processes. 
They  are  called  intuitions,  eategoriea,  primitive  cognitions,  etc.,  eta 
They  are  said  to  be  uni-eersal,  because  appiicable  to  every  indi- 
vidual object  in  the  way  explained.  They  are  necessary  notioTU, 
because  they  are  necessarily  applied  by  the  mind  in  all  itr 
thought^activitie.i,  and  to  all  thought-objects. 

They  are,  however,  no  more  necesary  to  thought  than  thoy 
are  to  presentation  and  representation.  We  imply  and  suppose 
them  as  truly,  though  not  as   conspicuously,  in  perception  aui 
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coDBciousDe^,  in  memory  and  uaagination.  as  we  do  in  claadfica- 
tion  and  reagoning. 

But  it  ia  by  meaua  of  thought  that  we  discern  and  define 
these  categories.  It  k  only  as  we  use  thought-processes  eriikally 
^-i.  e.,  as  we  generalize  and  analyze  our  own  mental  processes — 
that  we  discover  these  relations  a&  everywhere  aud  necessarily 
present.  Though  they  are  actually  present  as  the  conditions 
and  elements  of  all  our  knowing,  it  ia  only  by  thought  that  we 
discover  aud  demonstrate  their  preseuce  and  their  applicatbn,  as 
the  conditions  of  all  knowledge. 

In  view  of  the  two  methods  in  which  the  thought 
power  is  employed,  the  power  itself  has  been  sub-  S™  of^osgii" 
divided  by  many  writers  into  two:  the  eUibora- 
live  JaxMlty,  as  performing  the  processes,  and  the  regulaHve,  as 
iiimiahing  the  rules — or  more  properly  as  prescribing  the  sphere 
and  poesibility — of  thought.  These  are  named  also  the  diaiwetie 
and  the  noetic  Acuity.  By  some  writers  they  are  distinguisbed 
as  the  underiiatidinff  and  reason,  in  a  usage  suggested  by  Kant, 
but  deviating  materially  from  lus  own.  Milton  and  others  call 
them  the  dixwsive  and  intuitive  reason. 

We  prefer  to  say  that  the  analysis  of  the  thinking  power 
involves  two  heads  of  inquiry : 

(1.)  What  are  the  several  processes  of  thought  of  which  the 
intellect  is  capable  in  the  order  of  their  development,  the  man- 
ner of  their  action,  their  conditions,  and  their  products?  So  far 
as  psychology  prosecutes  these  inquiries,  it  considers  them  sub- 
jectively as  processes  of  the  soul.  When  we  go  further,  and 
proceed  to  define  their  products  aa  expressed  in  language,  to 
derive  niles  to  direct  the  knowing  processes  or  to  t«at  what  is 
known,  psychology  passes  over  into  the  service  of  logic 

(.2.)  What  are  the  ultimate  relations  or  -ategories  whiclt 
thought  brings  to  light,  and,  which,  all  knowledge  presupposes? 
Wbat  is  their  authority  and  trustworthiness?  What  is  their  re- 
lation to  special  acts  of  knowledge?  What  application  can  be 
made  of  them  to  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  detection 
of  error?  Last  of  all,  how  can  they  be  applied  to  vindicate 
man's  confidence  in  bis  own  knowledge,  and  in  his  very  power 
to  know  ? 

Pl  these  questions  when  prosecuted  with  reference  to  th?  sub- 
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jective  power  of  the  soul  to  evolve  and  apply  these  mtuitioofl^ 
belong  legitimately  and  necessarily  to  psychology. 

So  &r  as  the  intuitions  themselves,  objectively  considered,  aie 
made  the  subjects  of  analysis  and  discussion;  so  &r  as  Him 
relations  to  one  another,  and  the  structure  of  human  knowledge^ 
are  examined :  so  fkr,  in  short,  as  they  are  made  the  subject 
Df  critical  or  speculative  discussion,  they  lead  us  within  the  field 
of  metaphydcs,  ontology,  or  speculative  philosophy,  for  which,  as 
has  been  already  explained,  psychology  is  the  direct  and  neces- 
sary preparation. 

We  divide  therefore,  our  treatise  into  Four  parts,  with  the 
following  titles :  I.  Presentation  ;  II.  Bepresentation  ;  IIL 
Thought;  IV.  Intuition;  the  last  two  being  devoted  to 
Thought  proper  and  Thought  critically  oqyplied  to  the  analysis 
of  knowledge  and  the  discovery  of  the  catc^ries  or  ultimate  rela- 
tions which  are  the  conditions  of  its  processes  and  products. 
For  the  explanation  and  justification  of  this  division  we  must 
refer  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  the  topics  themselves. 


THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT. 


PART  FIRST. 

PBEBENTATION     AND     PBESENTATIVE      KNOWLBDOl' 

CHAPTER  I. 

CONSCIOUSNBB8 — ^NATURAL  OONSdOFSHBBS. 

§  54.  We  begin  with  presentative  knowledge,   ^ , 

Of  objects  presented  to  the  moid  there  are  two  classes ;  ^Jj**^-  JjJJ*" 
objects  of  matter,  and  objects  of  spirit  Corresponding 
to  these  two  classes  of  objects,  two  powers  or  faculties  are  distin- 
guished, viz.,  consciousness  and  sense-perception.  We  shall 
first  treat  of  conscicmmesB.  It  is  briefly  defined  as  ihe  power  by 
which  ihe  soul  hnowB  Us  own  ads  and  states.  The  soul  is  aware 
of  the  fleeting  and  transitory  acts  which  it  performs ;  as  when  it 
perceives,  remembers,  feels,  and  decides.  It  also  knows  its  own 
tM£s  ;  as  when  it  is  conscious  of  a  continued  condition  of  intellec- 
tual activity,  a  gay  or  melancholy  mood  of  feeling,  or  a  fixed  and 
enduring  preference.  Whether  the  state  is  in  such  cases  in  fact 
prolonged,  or  only  repeated  by  successive  renewals,  we  need  not 
here  inquire ;  it  is  sufficient  that  states  of  the  soul  are  distin* 
guished  from  acts  by  their  seeming  continuance. 

Again,  the  terms  conscious  and  consciousness  are  often  applied 
to  any  act  whatever  of  direct  cognition,  whether  its  object  be  in- 
ternal or  external.  In  other  words,  they  are  used  as  equivalent 
to  knowing,  perceiving,  etc.,  or  to  knowledge  in  any  form. 
Thus  we  say,  *  I  was  not  conscious  that  you  were  in  the  room  ;* 
or,  '  1  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  speaking ;'  as  well  as,  '  I  was 
not  conscious  of  being  angry.*  In  cases  like  these  the  terms 
designate  an  act  of  simpte  perception  and  knowledge.    The  rear 
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son  why  they  come  to  do  so  is,  that  every  act  of  knowledge,  what- 
ever be  its  nature  or  object,  is  attended  by  consciousness.  The 
phrase, '  I  was  not  conscious  that  you  were  in  the  room,'  is  exr 
plained  as  meaning,  '  I  was  not  conscious  of  seeing  you  in  the 
room.' 

Consciousness  is  also  employed  as  a  collective  term  for  all  the 
psychical  states.  In  the  words  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  it  is  a 
comprehensive  term  for  the  complement  of  our  cognitive  ener 
gies."  Every  such  state  or  energy  is  attended  by  consciousness ; 
it  is  an  act  or  state  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or,  as  we  some* 
times  say,  it  is  a  conscious  act  or  state.  The  sum-total  of  all 
such  acts  is  therefore  expressively  described  as  the  consciousness 
of  an  individuaL  It  is  equally  true  that  wo  are  conscious  of  our 
staies  of  feeling,  and  these  may  also  be  designated  by  the  same 
general  and  comprehensive  term,  though  with  somewhat  less  pro- 
priety. 

Consciousness  is  often  figuratively  described  as  the  '  witness '  of 
the  states  of  the  soul,  as  though  it  were  an  observer  separate  from 
the  soul  itself,  inspecting  and  beholding  its  processes.  It  is  called 
the  'inner  light,'  'an  inner  illumination,'  as  though  a  sudden  flash 
or  steady  radiance  could  be  thrown  within  the  spirit,  revealing 
objects  that  would  otherwise  be  indistinct,  or  causing  those  to 
appear  which  would  otherwise  not  be  seen  at  all.  Appellations 
like  these  are  so  obviously  figurative,  that  it  is  surprising  tha^ 
any  philosopher  should  use  them  for  scientific  purposes,  or  should 
reason  upon,  or  apply  them  with  scientific  rigor. 

The  terms  conscious  and  consciousness  explain  their  own 
meaning,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  assumption  and  belief 
that  the  &ct  is  true  which  this  language  implies.  They  de- 
scribe a  knowing  vdth,  or  within  the  knowing  agent,  and  they 
imply  that  the  states  of  the  human  soul  may  be  known  by  the 
soul  to  which  they  pertain. 

The  power  of  the  soul  thus  to  know  itself  is  often  called  (he 
internal,  or  the  inner  sense.  This  term  is  suggested  by  analogy. 
As  the  soul,  by  the  external  sense  or  senses,  apprehends  the  pro- 
perties and  qualities  of  matter,  so  it  is  said  to  know  its  own 
states  and  powers  by  another,  i.  e.,  an  inner  sense. 

Consciousness  has  also,  for  the  same  reason,  been  called  by 
many  philosophers,  as  Leibnitz,  ad-  or  apperception,  by  which 
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The  first  18  a  gift  of  nature  and  the  product  of  spontaneoiu 
growth ;  the  second  is  an  accomplishment  of  art  and  the  reward  of 
special  discipline.  The  natural  precedes  the  reflectiye  in  the  order 
of  time  and  of  actual  development  But  it  does  not  di£fer  from 
it  in  kind,  only  in  an  accidental  element,  which  brings  its  resolta 
within  our  reach  and  retains  them  for  our  service.  This  is  the 
general  conception  which  we  form  of  both,  as  preliminary  to  the 
special  consideration  of  each. 

The  capacity  to  attend  to  the  psychical  states  in  the  lowest 
appreciable  degree — i.  6.,  with  that  energy  which  leaves  any  per- 
manent product  or  result  for  the  memory  or  imagination — ^is 
matured  by  the  slow  education  of  infancy  and  childhood  (§  64) 
During  this  period,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
the  growth  and  development  of  consciousness  is  steady,  but  slow. 

Where  consciousness  is  energized  by  attention,  and  applied  to 
psychical  phenomena  for  scientific  purposes  in  the  interest  of 
psychological  science,  it  is  called  the  secondary,  the  artificial, 
the  philosophical  or  reflective  consciousness,  or  simply,  reflection. 
As  such,  it  is  distinguished  from  and  contrasted  with  the  primary 
the  natural,  the  common,  the  unreflecting  consciousness,  or 
dimply,  consciousness.  The  division  indicated  by  these  con- 
trasted terms  is  convenient  and  important  It  should  always  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  two  so-called  species  of  conscious- 
ness do  not  difler  from  one  another  in  kind,  but  in  d^ree,  and 
that  there  is  no  well-defined  and  sharp  line  of  distinction  that 
divides  off*  the  one  from  the  other. 

§  56.  We  notice  first  the  natural^  or  primary  eonr 

Natural  con-         .  t^t  i  •  .1 

Bcionsnesa  a$  8ciousnes8,  Natural  consciousuess  IS  the  power  which 
the  mind  naturally  and  necessarily  possesses  of  know- 
ing its  own  acts  and  states.  It  may  be  further  described  by 
considering  it  in  its  operation  and  its  objects,  or  as  consciousness 
ihe  act,  and  consciousness  the  object 

We  begin  with  consciousness  the  act  As  an  act,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary and  essential  constituent  of  many  active  conditions  of  the 
Boul.  The  soul  cannot  know,  without  knowing  that  it  knows. 
It  cannot  feel,  without  knowing  that  it  feels ;  nor  can  it  desire^ 
will,  and  act,  without  knowing  that  it  desires,  wills,  and  acts. 

Consciousness  is  an  act  of  hnowledgCy  and  is  therefore  an  act 
purely  and  simply  intellectual.     The  states  observed  may  b« 


psychical,  in  auy  form,  t.  e.,  states  of  intellect,  aeoaibility,  or  will 
— but  the  act  by  which  they  are  known  is  intellectual  only.  Il 
is  aQ  act  of  direct  or  intuUiee  knowledge.  To  atbiin  it,  ueithei 
memory  nor  reasoDing  are  required,  nor  any  indirect  process  or 
suuccasion  of  acts,  but  the  soul  immediately  knows  its  present 
condition  or  act  It  coniVoutis  it  taoe  to  face.  It  knows  it  as 
now  existing.     It  is  emioently  preseutative  knowledge. 

Consciouaneas,  as  an  act  nf  linuwledge,  is  matured  into,  or 
results  io  a  peculiar  product.  When  it  is  complete,  it  furnishes 
for  the  mind's  recall  au  idea  of  the  object  known.  This  is  a 
purely  intellectual  result.  What  the  raiud  ia  conscious  of  may 
be  a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  choice,  but  the  feeling  and 
choice  which  we  reproduce  in  memory  is  not  a  feeling  or  ciioice, 
but  our  idea  or  image  of  a  feeling  or  choice,  and  this  in  purely 
intellectual.  As  an  act  of  knowledge,  it  involves  the  diicern- 
raent  of  relations  (§  45).  We  know  the  state  to  be  our  own; 
i.  «.,  we  discern  its  relation  to  the  ego.  We  know  that  the 
present  is  not  the  past  state  of  the  soul ;  i.  e.,  we  know  the  two 
under  th^  relations  of  contrast  and  of  time.  Again,  the  know- 
ing agent  distinguishes  itself  as  the  conscious  observer  from  itself 
and  its  own  states  as  the  object  observed.  Like  every  act  of 
knowledge  it  is  at  once  an  act  of  analytic  separation  and  eynthe' 

The  act  of  consciousness  is  a  peculiar  intellectual  act — an  act 
that  is  preeminently  sui  generis.  Especially  is  it  peculiar  in  ttw 
conditions  of  its  exercise.  To  most  of  the  other  acts  of  know- 
ledge it  is  required  that  their  objects  shoiUd  exist  before  they  are 
known.  But  in  this  peculiar  process  the  object  and  act  are 
blended  in  one.  Thus,  the  landscape  on  which  I  gaze  is  a  per- 
manent object,  to  which  I  can  bring  and  from  which  I  can  with- 
draw my  mind.  The  thought  or  feeling  which  I  remember  must 
have  been  experienced  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  a  second 
time,  It  is  rashly  concluded  by  many  that  this  is  a  necessary 
and  universal  condition  of  all  knowledge.  What  is  as- 
serted of  consciousness  violates,  as  is  objected,  the  first  and 
essential  requirement,  that  something  should  have  existed,  in 
order  to  be  known.  '  How  c^n  I  know  that  I  know,'  it  ia  urged, 
'  unless  I  have  first  known,  in  order  to  furnish  an  object  for  me 
a  kno'v  V  Or  it  is  concluded  that  consciousness  a,  i 
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Ki-jd  of  memory,  an  act  that  immediately  follows  the  act  or  etMt 
of  which  we  are  said  to  be  cviascious.  '■  No  one,"  says  Herbert 
Spencer,  "  ia  con»cioiia  of  what  he  u>,  but  of  what  he  mu  a 
moment  before.  That  which  thinks,  can  never  be  the  object  of 
direct  contemplation ;  seeing  that,  to  be  thi^,  it  must  become  that 
which  is  thought  of,  not  that  which  thinks.  It  is  impossible  tc 
)e  at  the  anme  time  that  which  r^ards  and  that  which  is  ro> 
^rded,"  {Principles  of  iVyoAoiiyy,  Part  i.  ehap.  i.)  Tha 
force  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  assumption,  that  every  thing 
which  is  known  must  have  already  existed.  But  this  assumption 
is  unauthorised.  It  iii  founded  on  a  supposed  analogy  between 
<iiis  and  other  acts  of  knowledge.  It  by  no  means  fbllowa, 
because  the  landscape  must  have  existed  betbre  vre  see  it,  or  the 
mental  state  must  have  occurred  before  we  remember  it,  that  a 
peroe{)tion  or  feeling  must  be  past  before  we  can  be  conscious  of 
it.  Besides,  how  can  one  remember  that  which  he  did  not  know 
at  the  tinie  when  it  occurred  ?  How  can  one  recall  the  state  in 
which  he  was  a  momeut  before,  and  know  tliat  he  had  been  ia 
thai  state,  if  he  was  not  coiiscioxis  of  it  at  the  precise  instant  in 
which  it  occurred  t  Those  that  resolve  acts  of  consciousness  into 
acts  of  memory,  make  an  act  of  memory  itself  imposuble. 
The  remembering  act  necessarily  follows  the  act  which  is  re< 
membered  however  closely.  IVe  cannot  recall  the  act  itself,  nor 
that  it  was  our  own  act,  unless  we  knew  both,  when  the  act 
occurred. 

§  57.  From  the  consideration  of  consciousness  the 
ft™bjo^™  ***'  ^^  P***^  ^  eonmott*ness  the  objeei.  The  object 
of  consciousness  has  already  been  defined  to  be  an 
act  or  state  of  the  soul ;  more  exactly,  the  soul  acting  and  suf- 
fering in  an  individual  state.  That  such  an  object  should  be 
peculiar  and  unlike  any  other,  we  are  prepared  to  believe,  by 
what  we  have  already  noticed  under  consciou?ne^  as  an  acL 
Other  peculiarities  will  reveal  themselves  to  a  closer  inspection. 
We  obBer\'e,  in  general,  that  objects  of  consciousness  asa 
unlike  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  this,  that  they  are  given  to 
observation  as  essentially  rvrnphs  even  in  their  greatest  simplicity. 
Every  state  or  condition  of  the  spirit  in  actual  experience  and  as 
known  by  the  soul,  is  complex,  even  in  its  extremest  simplidty. 
The  object  is  ihreejoid  in  its  elements,  every  one  of  which  mnat 
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be  recogoized  by  the  cosacious  spirit  The  elemente  are, 
identical  ego,  either  agent  or  patient  according  as  the  case  may 
be ;  the  object  with  respect  to  which  it  acts  or  suUers ;  and  the  pre, 
sent  glate  or  action  in  which  it  exlsla  or  acts.  Every  psychical  state 
of  which  we  are  conscious  Imptiee  an  acting  or  existing  ego,  to 
which  the  state  pertains.  A  condition  of  the  soul  without  an  in- 
dividual person  acting  or  feeling,  is  iuipotisible  as  a  conception, 
and  IB  never  experienced  as  a  fact.  Again,  this  ego  is  known  to 
be  in  a  definite  form  or  condition  of  action  or  suffering.  The 
states  are  transient,  the  agent  remains.  The  atates  are.  aa  fleeting 
and  as  transitory  aa  the  flying  moments ;  indeed,  they  come  and 
go  more  swiftly  than  any  instants  which  we  can  count ;  the  indi- 
Tidual  self  remains  unchanged,  referring  all  these  changes  to 
itself.  Again,  the  ego,  in  its  acting  and  suffering,  is  concerned 
with  some  object.  It  must  have  some  object  to  be  employed 
upon,  either  material  or  mental.  One  state  is  as  often  distin- 
guished from  another  by  its  object,  as  by  any  thing  besides. 
These  are  the  elements  which  make  up  that  complex  whole  which 
we  call  the  object  of  consciousncsa. 

§  58.  It  is  a  natural  question.  What  is  the  relation 
of  consciousness  to  each  of  these  eaEcntial  conslituents,  CTB||.'i"„nJn,^ 
either  as  combined  together  in  a  general  view,  or  as  each  X™nu'of  > 
calls  forth  special  and  separate  attention?     To  this  Jtntf''"' 
question  we  give  this  general   preliminary  answer: 
The  soul,  in  conaciousncas,  is  directly  cognizant  of  all  these  ele- 
ments, aa  entering  into  every  one  of  its  states.     It  knows  them  ai 
distinguishable  from  one  another,  and  yet  ae,  in  their  union,  con- 
sUtuting  a  single  whole. 

Here  we  observe  that,  in  an  act  of  direct  or  intuitive  knowledge 
like  consciousness,  it  is  as  essential  that  the  connecting  relatione 
should  be  apprehended,  as  the  parts  whi^h  they  bind  or  connect 
In  logical  analysis,  the  parts  are  considered  separately,  and  Ui 
each  we  assign  a  separate  word  or  phrase ;  but  in  the  synthesis  of 
real  knowledge  the  parts  are  viewed  together.  The  verbal  ex- 
pression of  a  mental  state  is  not  a  single  worti,  as  I,perceive  [oil 
cove,  thig  apple,  each  apprehended  apart,  and  then  somehow  aggre- 
gated into  a  phrase  or  propoaitinii ;  hut  it  is  a  finished  proposi 
tion,  in  all  its  parts  and  relations,  as,  I  perceive  for  [ovel 
this   apple     In   other  word=,  wc  can  analyze   or  separate  only 
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what  is  given  as  united  in  the  concrete  or  real.  If  the  parts  and 
connecting  relations  are  not  discerned  together  b^  an  intuitive 
act,  they  can  neither  be  separa-ted  nor  united  by  any  other  act  or 
process.  The  olgects  known  by  consciousness  are  intuitively 
known.  All  the  materials  which  mediate  or  abstract  knowledge 
evolves  from  these  objects,  the  objecta  must  be  known  already  to 
involve. 

But  though  these  elements  are  always  recognized  in  every 
object  of  which  we  are  conseions — i.  e.,  in  every  conscious  mental 
state — they  are  not  regarded  with  equal  attention.  According  as 
one  or  other  of  these  elements  receives  the  chief  attention  and  is 
most  absorbing,  so  is  each  stat«  of  consciotisness  definitely  and 
peculiarly  marked.  We  will  consider  the  predominance  of  each 
of  these  elements  singly  and  apart. 

§  59.  First  let  the  atruTg  own  activity  be  the  special 
imj  ba  chirSy  object  of  its  own  coDsoious  observation. 

The  states  come  and  go,  they  rise  and  fall,  they  are 
varying  and  restless  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  each  pushing 
forward  the  one  that  went  before.  Moreover,  these  states  are 
the  products  of  the  soul's  own  energy,  or  the  sufferings  or  joyful 
experiences  of  its  own  sensibility.  What  can  it  be  conscious  of, 
if  it  knows  not  these  ?  For  these  reasons  no  one  has  ever  doubted 
that  Uie  operation  or  state  of  the  soul  ia  the  appropriate  object 
of  consciousness — is  the  central  element,  the  &\eiae.Tit  par  eminence, 
if  the  object  is  believed  to  be  complex ;  the  sole  object,  if  the  ob- 
ject is  conceded  to  be  simple. 

§  60.  Second.  Of  the  ego  itself  we  are  also  di- 
,.f  ulS'^r"™  ""^''y  conscious.  iS'ot  only  are  we  conscious  of  the 
varying  states  and  conditions,  but  we  know  them  to 
be  owr  own  etates ;  i.  e.,  each  individual  observer  knows  his 
,  changing  individual  states  to  belong  to  his  indiddual  self,  or  to 
himself,  the  individual.  The  slates  we  know  as  varying  and 
transitory.     The  self  we  know  as  unchanged  and  permanent. 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  and  e«sence  of  a  psychical  state  to  be 
the  act  or  experience  of  an  individual  e^o.  We  are  not  first  con- 
scious of  the  state  or  operation,  and  then  forced  to  look  around 
for  a  something  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  or  to  which  it  may 
belong.  A  mental  state  which  is  not  produced  or  felt  by  an  indi- 
vidual self,  is  aa  inconceivable  as  a  triangle  without  three  auglea 


or  a  fqoBre  without  fbar  ddes.     This  rel^oa  of  the  act  to  tha 
self  is  not  inferred,  but  is  directlr  known. 

The  tact  of  memorj-  proves  this  berood  dispute.  In  every  act 
of  memory  we  know  or  believe  that  the  object  now  recalled 
formerly  before  the  mind ;  in  other  words,  I,  the  person  remember- 
ing, did  previoiisly  know  or  experience  that  which  I  now  recall. 
But  how  could  this  be  possible,  if  the  first  act  or  state  was  not 
known,  when  it  occurred,  to  belong  to  the  same  ego  which  now 
recalls  il?  This  truth  has  been  extensively  overlooked  or  denied. 
Thus  Hume  sap :  "  For  my  part,  when  I  enter  most  intimately 
into  what  I  caII  mygelf  I  always  Etamble  on  some  particular  per- 
ception or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred, 
pain  or  pleasure.  I  can  never  catch  myself  at  any  lime  without 
a  perception,  and  never  can  obeerve  anything  but  the  percep- 
tion." "If  any  one,  upon  serious  and  unprejudiced  reflection, 
thinks  he  has  a  different  notion  of  himself,  I  must  confess  I  can 
no  longer  reason  with  him.  .  .  ,  He  may,  perhaps,  perceive  some- 
thing simple  and  continued,  which  he  calls  himtelf,  though  I  am 
certain  there  is  no  fuch  principle  in  me," — Hitman  Nature, 
Part  iv.  f(K.  2.  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  eays :  "  I  am  conscious  of 
perception,  but  notof  the  object  I  perceive ;  I  am  conscious  of 
memory,  but  not  of  the  object  I  remember."  But  he  gnards 
himself  against  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Hume  from  their 
common  af^umption,  by  insLating  that,  though  consciousness  does 
not  give  us  the  intuition  of  self,  vet  we  have  a  firm  belief  of  tho 
reality  of  the  self,  through  a  native  and  necessary  suggestion, 
for  "our  aensations  and  thoughts  do  also  suggest  the  notion  of  a 
mind,  and  the  belief  of  its  existence  and  of  ita  relation  to  our 
thoughte."^/n'j«iry,  chap,  ii,  §  7,  Dugald  Stewart  says ;  "  Wts 
are  conscious  of  sensation,  thoug-ht,  desire,  volition,  but  we  are 
not  conscious  of  the  esistonce  of  the  mind  itself.  Tliis  is  made 
known  to  us  by  a  suggestion  of  tlie  understanding  consequent  on 
the  sensation,  biit  so  intimately  connected  with  it  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  our  belief  of  both  should  be  generally  referred  to 
the  same  origin."— PAtf.  E'^sayt,  p.  i,  r.  t.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown 
says  of  a  special  sensation,  as  of  fragrance :  "  There  will  be,  in  the 
first  momentary  state,  no  separation  of  te!f  and  the  fenaation, 
nn  little  proposition  farmed  in  the  mind — I  fee),  or  I  am  con- 
cious  of  a  feeling,  but  the  feeling  and  the  sentient  I,  will  for  the 
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moment  be  the  same.     If  the  remembrasce  of  the  former  feeling 
arise,  and  the  two  dtSerent  feeliags  be  considered  by  the  mind  al 
once,  it  will  now,  by  that  irreaislible  law  of  our  nature  whi 
impreseee  us  with  the  conviction  of  our  identity,  conceive  the 
BenaationB  which  it  recognizes  as  different  in  themselves,  to  i 
bdonged  to  the  same  human  being— that  being  to  which,  whes 
it  has  the  use  of  language,  it  gives  the  name  of  self,  and  in  rela- 
Oon  to  which  it  epeaks  as  often  as  it  uses  the  pronoun  I." — 
Leehire  xi.     Hamilton  says :  "  On  the  other  hand,  as  there  exists 
DO  intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge  of  self  as  the  absolute 
■object  of  thought,  feeling  and  desire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  then 
ia  only  possible   a  deduced,  relative  and  secondary  knowledge 
of  self  as  the  permanent  basis  of  these  transient  modifications 
of  which  we  are  directly  conscious,  it  follows,"  etc. — Nolsi  on 
Beid,   (_H.,)   p.  29,  6.-6/.    3fd.   Lee.   19,    on   Mmtal    VnH 
Mansel  dissents  from  Hamilton  on  this  point.     (Prolegon. 
c  V.)    "  I  am  immediately  conscious  of  myself,  seeing  and  hearii 
willing  and  thinking."     James  Mill  agrees  with  Brown, 
"To  say  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling,  is  merely  to  say  that 
feel  it.    To  have  a  feeling  ia  to  be  conscious,  and  to  be  conecit 
iato  have  a  feeling.    To  be  conscious  of  the  prick  of  a  pin, 
merely  to  have  the  sensation." — (Antdygit  of  thf.  Human  Mil 
Chap,  v.)     But  he  corrects  himself  in  another  pafisage,  as  folli 
"  The  consciousness  of  the  present  moment  is  not  absolutely  simpi 
fcr  whether  I  have  a  sensation  or  an  idea,  the  idea  of  what  I 
myself  is  always  inseparaiily  combined  witli  it.     The  conscioi 
ness,  then,  of  the  second  of  the  two  moments  in  the  case  suppi 
[the  case  of  remembering  a  preceding  state,]  is  the  sensatit 
combined  with  the  idea  of  myself,  which  compound  I  call '  myi 
nentieut,'"  ale.— (Id.  Chap  x.)     John  Stuart  Mill 
wme  strain :  "  My  mind  Is  but  a  series  of  feelings,"  and  defines 
HS,  "  a  thread  of  consciousness,"  "  a  series  of  feelings  with  a 
ilfTound  of  poseibilittefl  of  feeling." — {Exam,  of  the  PkU.  ofHava 
12;  ef.  McCosh,  Fundamental  Truth,  etc.,  c.  5.) 
It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  all  those  writers  who  deny 
loubt  this,  do  yet  incidentally  betray  their  faith  in  the  realil 
'hich  they  by  words  or  reasonings  opposje.     Ih:  Brown,  who 
earnest  in  opposing  it,  cannot  thread  together  the  several  e£{ 
of  the  soul's  life,  without  resorting  to  "  the  irresistibl 
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law  of  our  natare  whicii  imprcBBca  us  with  the  ooBTictioa  oi  our 
identity,"  and  James  Mill  himself  is  forced  in  one  sentence  to 
oon&ss  what  he  stoatl  j  denies  in  another,  **  for  whether  I  have 
a  sensaticm  or  an  idea,  the  idea  of  what  I  call  m jsel^  is  always 
msepaiablj  combined  with  it."  These  aie  more  or  less  distinct 
acknowledgments  of  that  direct  knowledge  of  the  e^o  which  enten 
as  an  essential  consthnent  into  ereiy  ccMiscioas  state  of  the  sooL 

§  61.  Third,  we  inqoire  still  forther.  What  are 
the  relations  of  consdoosness  to  the  otjedU  of  the  ciaMaawMiuw 
psychical  acts  and  states?    Is  the  soul  conscious  orp^yducai 
of  the  oljects  as  tnily  as  it  is  of  the  states  them- 
selves?   Whoi  I  gaze  upon  a  landscape,  and  am  delisted,  am 
I  consdoos  of  the  landscape  which  I  see,  as  tnily  as  I  am  con* 
scions  of  the  act  of  seeing  and  of  the  delight  which  it  gives? 
It  is  maintained  that  it  is  a  gross  impropri^  to  say  thr.t  we  are 
consdoos  of  the  landscape,  except  in  the  general  sense  in  whidi 
we  use  ctmsdous  as  the  equivalent  of  knowing.    Thus  Bdd  ^ays  iu 
the  words  already  died :  ''  I  am  consdous  of  perception  but  not 
of  the  object  I  perodve,  I  am  consdous  of  memory,  but  not  of 
the  object  I  remember." 

The  truth  is,  that  we  are  consdous  of  the  object  somewhat  as 
we  are  conscious  of  the  ego.  The  state  or  operation  is  tiie 
central  object  of  appreh^ision ;  but  as  the  state  can  ndther  occur 
nor  be  known  except  as  having  a  relation  to  the  unchanging  ego^ 
so  each  separate  state  is  distinguished  in  part  by  its  object,  lliis 
is  especially  true  if  it  is  preeminentiy  a  state  of  knowledge.  We 
distinguish  one  such  state  fix>m  another  by  what  we  know ;  e.  g,, 
in  one  moment  I  perceive  a  tree,  in  another  a  house,  etc,  t.  e.,  I  can« 
not  be  consdous  tiiat  I  peredve  a  house  or  a  tree,  unless  I  notice 
the  relation  of  the  act  itsdf  to  the  house  or  tree. 

We  do  not  eay  that  two  states  of  knowledge  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished subjectively  as  well  as  by  their  objects.  We  know 
that  an  act  of  knowledge  never  can  occur  by  itself  without  some 
feeling,  desire  and  will.  So  far  as  it  is  a  state  of  feeling  and 
will  it  18  purely  subjective.  The?e  subjective  elements  attract 
the  notice  of  consciousne^  preeminentiy,  and  these  mark  and 
individualize  the  state  to  the  soul's  memory.  But  when  such 
states  are  described  in  language  or  recalled  to  the  thoughts  by  an 
explicit  statement,  they  are  described  by  thdr  objects    Even  a  stat< 
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of  the  moat  absorbed  feeling  ia  indicated  by  the  object  or  event 
which  excited  the  emotion.  We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  thai 
we  shonld  know  that  we  know,  enjoy,  or  cJioose,  without  knowinf 
wluU  we  know,  enjoy  or  choose.  In  other  words,  in  being  cob 
scious  of  an  act  or  state,  we  must  be  consL-ious  of  the  state  oi  act 
in  relation  to,  and  aa  therefore  including  the  object. 

We  recapitulate  thus :  The  object  of  cooaciousness  is  a  state 
or  act  of  the  soul ;  this  state  or  act  must  occur  or  exist  in  ordei 
that  it  may  be  known  ;  but  it  does  not  exist  before  it  is  known  in 
the  order  of  time,  but  only  in  tlie  order  of  dependence,  or  of 
logical  necessity.  So  fitr  as  the  order  of  time  is  concerned,  it 
exists  while  it  is  known.  What  is  known  of  this  object  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  he  kiionn,  and  also  on 
the  reach  or  capacity  of  conBciousnejs  lo  observe  it. 

A  psychical  act  or  Hl^te,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  its  nature 
complex,  consisting  of  three  elements  in  inliraate  relation  tu 
each  other:  the  ego;  the  object;  the  acting  or  suffering  of  the 
passing  moment.  But  the  act  or  suficrii'g  is  inconceivable, 
except  as  belonging  to  the  ego  and  defined  by  the  object  Of 
this  double  relation  consciousnesa  nmet  take  notice.  It  must, 
therefore,  also  take  notice  of  the  terms  or  elements  which  are 
related. 

TTie  «bs^t  of  §  62.  We  observe  still  fiirther,  that  consciousneM 
™™fB™f"  the  object,  aa  contradistinguished  from  coneciousneai 
hsing.  ^.jjg  ^(.j^  jg  g^  gf^ig  (jj.  condition  of  being,  as  contrasted 

with  an  act  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  every  kind  as  has 
been  shown,  supposes  and  requires  being  as  its  objective  correlate. 
The  being,  known  by  consciousneas,  is  a  spiritual  being,  a  perma- 
nent identical  agent  or  producer  of  the  states  and  acts  which  are 
known ;  i.  e.,  n.  being  in  the  eminent  and  higher  sense,  substan- 
tial or  real  being.  This  the  mind  knows  to  be,  or  to  exist,  by  a 
direct  or  immediate  act  of  its  own.  In  every  act  of  conscioua- 
ness,  knowledge  ia  directly  eonftwnted  with  actual  being,  am} 
the  being  which  is  known  is  affirmed  to  be  identical  with  th^ 
being  which  knows. 

The  saying  of  Descartes,  Cogito,  ergo  eum,  ha* 
nr  ni«n,  frgB  preeminent  propriety  and  obvious  truth  when  applied 
"™'  to  the  act  of  consciou-nesa.     It  means  more  than,  I 

find  myself  a  thinking  being,  and  therefore  I,  the  thinking  h 
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«tly  and  ^^^H 
eminent    ^^^ 


bnt  it  means  eonadvs  sum,  that  is,  I  know  directly 
positively  myself  as  a  being.  It  has  been  said  with 
trntb  that  absolute  skepticism  is  incompatible  with  the  act 
scioiisneas ;  because,  if  I  doubt  or  question  any  reality,  or  what- 
ever reabty  I  doubt  or  question,  I  cannot  doubt  or  question  that 
I  myself  doubt  or  question.  The  same  truth  is  confirmed  by 
the  view  already  taken,  that  to  consciousness  as  the  act,  an  objec) 
.must  be  present  and  known;  and  this  object  is  an  existing  being, 

dch  ia  known  or  affirmed  by  the  very  act  of  consciousness  to 

iet. 
'Z,  §  63.  Not  only  is  the  reality  and  validity  of  being 

The  ™l1dity  of  ii-iii  ..i-         i  i 

■     thua  estabhsheu,  because  mvolved  m  the   act   and 


object  of  consciousness,  but  the  relations  of  being 
are  as  necessarily  affirmed.  The  several  states  of  the  bou!  are 
not  only  discriminated  as  diverse  from  one  another,  but  they  are 
known  to  be  like  and  unlike.  They  are  also  known  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  soul  which  is  conscious  that  they  exist ;  that  is, 

fey  are  known  under  the  relation  of  causation. 

Id  view  of  these  facts,  we  need  not  wonder  that  even  the 
ancient  philoaophers  counted  the  human  soul,  thus  known  by 
and  to  itself,  to  be  a  microcosm  or  epitome  of  the  great  universe. 
In  the  spirit  of  man,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  simplest  and  the 
most  essential  of  its  powers,  thought  and  being  are  both  con- 
joined ;  the  one  Ls  confronted  with  the  other,  the  one  is  essential 
to  the  other.  Thought  is  perpetually  springing  out  of  being,  and 
apprehending  being  to  exist — not  only  simple  being,  but  being 
in  all  its  forms  of  activity  and  the  relations  which  they  involve. 

Nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  conceptions 
which  are  necessary  to  scientific    knowledge— those    categories 
which  cannot  be  proved,  but  which  must  he  assumed^those 
prime   relations   and  first  truths   on  which  all  our  higher  in- 
telligence of  matter  or  spirit  depends,  are  affirmed  of  spiritual  _ 
being  in  the  act  of  consciousness  itself.     It  is  natural  to  man  to     ^^^B 
make  himself  the  measure  of  the  universe — i.  e.,  to  take  the    ^^^| 
little  universe  of  being  which  he  knows  so  dii-eetly  and  so  well,    ^^^| 
with  the  relations  involved,  to  he  the  analogou  of  the  greater    ^^^H 
universe  which  lies  beyond,  and  which  is  more  indirectly  known.    ^^^| 
This  is   the  process  by  which   many  explain  our  belief  in  tte    ^^^| 

■authority  and  univcreality  of  the  categories  or  first  truths.  ^^* 


§  64.  It  lias  beea  already  stated  that 
mlatt"''"^  ness,  though  Datural  and  necessary  t«  every  human 
KToasneH .""''"  80"1  whose  powers  are  normally  developed,  is  not  ex- 
ercised at  the  beg-inning  of  ita  existence,  but  only 
after  certain  conditions  and  stages  of  growth  have  been  attained, 
and  the  power  to  apply  them  has  been  matured.  The  ordi 
this  development  and  maturity  may  be  sketched  as  follows: 
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Bnt  when  the  aeveral  aanaWions  are  disoriniinated  from  ona  ftnotlier,  the  soul 

eonBationB  ara  alao  disuriminalod  from  tho  self  to  which  they  pertain,  Ohaerva- 
tloD  attests  that  the  one  is  poBaible  wit^hout  (he  other.  Even  the  external  objeeta 
that  Dooasion  the  sensalions,  may  b«  diBtingnished  froni  ooe  another  and  from 
(he  aenaalions  which  attend  them,  before  tha  soul  diatinetly  recognlics  theaa 
seDsations  as  its  own.  No  fact  is  more  patent  to  unireraal  obaerration,  than  that, 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  man  is  occupied  with  the  objeotive,  with  Very  infiA. 
qncnt  aognition  of  self  as  coDtrasted  with  hia  aensationa  or  their  objects, 
the  Impulse  that  carriee  tha  feeliDga  and  actions  without. 
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'    Uont:*.  f.,  asoarrio. 

Idshes  in  itself  the  00 

Dation  of  its  states  a 


tions  whial 

autor  or  sufferer,  i 
itofitaelfby  ItSBi 


■o  perhap 


0  lo« 


id  for  the  aonl  ti 


the  act 
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fore  these  conditions  aie  famished,  mnd  these  conditions  do  not  exist  till  the  sovl 
has  reached  a  stage  of  derelopment  that  is  somewhat  adranced,  and  has  had 
ample  experience  of  the  world  without  as  well  as  the  world  within. 

The  baby,  new  to  earth  and  sky, 

What  time  his  tender  palm  is  pressed 

Against  the  circle  of  the  breast. 
Has  ncTcr  thought  that  this  is  L 

Bat  as  he  grows,  he  gathers  much. 

And  learns  the  use  of  I  and  me, 

And  finds  I  am  not  what  I  see. 
And  other  than  the  things  I  touch ; 

So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind, 

From  whence  clear  memory  may  b^^. 
As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  him  in. 
His  isolation  grows  defined. 

TxvNTSON. — In,  Memoriam. 

The  objeet  discerned  by  the  act  of  consciousness  is  not,  as  we  have  already  ob' 
■erred,  the  soul  itself,  as  a  substance  or  subject,  with  all  its  capacities  and 
powers ;  for,  besides  those  capacities  which  consciousness  apprehends,  there  are 
others  which  it  does  not  reach.  Even  the  cause  or  source  of  many  which  it  does 
discern  are  beyond  its  direct  cognition.  In  all  of  these  operations  the  sentient 
power  acts  out  of  sight,  receiving  or  rejecting  those  objects  for  which  nature  has 
or  has  not  adapted  its  action.  Even  after  the  soul  acts  and  appears  as  the  tgo, 
and,  as  such  is  the  conscious  subject  of  its  higher  acts,  it  also  acts  as  the  un- 
conscious subject  of  many  others.  As  the  subject  of  many  similar  acts  and  states 
objectively  known  to  the  conscious  tgo,  it  is  called  the  self;  as  the  agent  which 
is  actor,  and  also  conscious  of  individual  acts,  it  is  called  the  tgoy  or  I.  Pre- 
eminently it  is  the  ego,  or  I,  when  it  makes  itself  manifest  in  an  act  of  will,  as 
the  regulator  or  controller  of  the  blind  impulses  and  desires. 

The  act  of  conscious  self-apprehension  may  also  be  more  or  less  frequently  ex- 
ercised by  diflferent  men,  after  the  capacity  for  it  has  been  reached.    The  condi- 
tions may  be  more  or  less  favorable  for  its  exercise,  after  the  power  has  been 
matured.    First,  the  objective  conditions  may  be  more  ample  and  energetic  in 
one  man  than  in  another.    The  corporeal  nature  of  one  may  so  hold  the  spirit  by 
obtrusive  and  engrossing  sensations  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  that  dis- 
crimination which  is  the  first  condition  of  conscious  knowledge.    Thus  the  body 
of  the  idiot  or  the  half-witted  may  so  preoccupy  the  energies  as  almost  to  de  - 
tain  it  in  the  animalized  state.    Moral  obliquity,  especially  in  early  life,  may  al- 
most literally  brutify  or  sensualize  its  condition.    Various  morbid  conditions  of 
the  body  may  come  in  at  an  early  period  of  the  soul's  development  to  arrest  its 
natural  progress,  by  fillini^  up  its  experience  with  continued  sensations  of  weak% 
nesa  and  pain.     Even  a.  low  energy  of  vital  force  may  give  to  consciousness  only 
feeble  sensational  activity  and  inert  impelling  forces,  which  are  too  unobtrusive 
to  elicit  discriminating  cognition.    The  occupations,  cares  and  interests  may  be 
so  material  and  sordid,  as  to  fill  up  the  life  with  activities  that  are  solely  objec* 
tive.    The  isychical  nature  of  one  person  may  also  bo  far  richer  and  more  varied 
in  its  capacities  than  that  oi'  another,  furnishing  the  material  for  conscious  ob* 
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wrrstion  tbat  it  eompimtlrelf 
napaolty  of  oonHtoiu  activlt;  diSei 
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jely  and  iacffcotasLly  petfotnMd. 
tlitiea  and  contraatl  la  tbis  respect. 
1  the  athcr  baud,  (be  ciipacit}  for 
«!  conditions  or  oirflomBtanoBB,  nor 


anotbor  by  a  self-cDnseioua  set,  aimpl;  because  be  bai  not  the  oapacU;.     Mnoh 

leu  does  hedistinguiah  the  self  from  its  Btatm,  becaoee  there  is  do  self  and  nostatw 

to  be  thna  diatingnUbed.    Hence  be  can,  in  tbe  proper  sense  of  ttie  wi 

remember,  nor  genentiiB,  nor  reason,  nor  Judge,  so  far  BS  tbeie  inro 

feronco  of  aots  or  objects  to  himself  by  appropriate  aeta  and  prodneta 

not  purpose  or  choose,  for  a  similar  rsaAOD.     Neither  the  objective  eonditioai  «f,1 

these  aots  are  fnraisbed  In  bis  owa  nature,  nor  is  the lubjective eapaoity 


I 


§   65.    The   qneation   has   been   discussed    of  late 

uonaotcon-    among  English  psychologists,  whether  there  can  be 

any  latent  modifications  of  eon«cioii/fnes».     The  phrase 

iofelicilou8,  because  apparently  self-contradictory — a  latent 
modification  of  that  which,  in  its  very  essence,  is  an  act  or  an 
object  of  knowledge,  being  apparently,  both  in  word  and  thought, 
impossible.  The  truth  which  the  phrase  was  designed  to  da- , 
scribe  is,  howfiver,  real  and  important,  and  deserves  to  be  clearfjf, 
stated.  That  the  soul  may  act  without  being  couscious  of  what 
it  does,  or  even  that  it  acts  at  all,  has  been  already  established. 
That  these  unconscious  acts  affect  those  acts  of  which  it  is  con- 
scious, and  their  objects,  is  equally  evident.  We  have  already 
distinguished  between  those  processes  by  which  the  soul,  so  tc 

!ak,  prepares  objects  for  its  conscious  apprehension,  and  the 
acts  of  knowing  these  objects  when  thus  prepared.  All  effects 
of  this  kind  are  accomplished  by  modifications  of  the  soul 
which  are  latent — i.  e.,  unknown  to  the  direct  inspection  of  con. 
sciousness. 

Many  of  the  instances  cited  as  examples  of  Iat«ntinodificationB 
of  consciousness  are  only  examples  of  objects  observed  with  lest 
alleniion — objects  comparatively  unheeded,  which  may  be  afte! 
ward  revived  with  greater  distinctness.     For  example,  I   write 
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nastily,  to-day,  a  word  or  a  phrase  which  is  incorrect  or  ungram« 
maticaL  I  do  not  notice  the  error,  but  I  recall  it  to-morrow, 
and  notice  the  mistake  by  an  act  of  memory.  Or,  I  see  a  per- 
son, and,  at  the  time,  do  not  notice  some  article  of  his  dress  or 
some  peculiarity  in  his  look  or  language,  but  recall  either  dis* 
tinctly  on  reflection.  Or  some  part  of  a  total  perception,  as  of  a 
3rowded  and  active  company,  or  a  varied  landscape,  apparently 
escapes  my  notice.  It  is  a  mere  accessory,  a  subordinate,  nearly 
overlooked  in  comparison  with  the  central  figures  or  objects ;  and 
yet  it  may  serve  as  a  link  in  the  restoration  of  a  train  of  con- 
nected objects.  These  objects  are  not  latent,  though  very  little 
attended  to.  Leibnitz  (^Nouveaux  Essads,  ii  c  L)  cites  the  case 
of  the  sound  of  the  sea  as  an  example.  A  single  wave  does  not 
afi*ect  the  ear,  but  only  many,  when  combined.  And  yet  each 
wave  must  contribute  its  share  in  aflecting  the  conscious  mind, 
or  the  whole  could  not  be  heard.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made  in 
this  instance  between  the  impulse  of  a  single  wave  upon  the 
organ  of  hearing,  and  the  experience  of  the  sensation.  The  ac- 
tion of  many  waves  together  may  be  required  to  bring  the  organ 
into  the  condition  necessary  for  the  sensation  in  question,  or  any 
other.  To  the  total  effect  upon  the  organ  each  wave  may  con- 
tribute its  part,  without  moving  the  consciousness  in  the  least, 
even  latently. 

The  general  truth  cannot,  however,  be  controverted,  that  the 
unconscious  and  conscious  processes  of  the  soul  act  and  react  on 
one  another  continually,  and  that  neither  should  be  overlooked  in 
the  science  which  explains  its  phenomena.  Consciousness,  though 
the  most  important,  is,  therefore,  not  the  only  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  soul,  and  its  powers  and  laws. 
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THE   BEFLECTIVE,  OK   PHILOSOPHICAL  CONBCIODBKBeS. 


1 

BBS.       ^^^H 


.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  conaciousnee* 

as  the  commoo  endowment  and  universal  I'haracter- 

istic   of  tlie    human    nice.     Every  human    being  is 

capable  of  being  const;ious  of  his  psychical  states.     Every  man 

who  is  normally  developed  is  actually  conscious  of  these  states  at 

a  very  early  period  of  his  existence. 

We  have,  however,  distinguished  and  defined  another  epeciea 
F  consciousness.  This  is  the  artificial,  or  secondary  conscious- 
ness, and  it  is  attained  by  comparatively  few.  Though  all  men 
din  understand  and  appreciate  the  descriptions  and  appeab  of 
the  dramatist  and  the  orator,  tliere  are  but  few  who  can  originate 
iind  enforce  them.  The  consciousness  which  discovers  and  teaches 
is  properly  called  the  phUosophical  and  reflective  consciouscess. 
We  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly,  "  What  is  the  reflec- 
tive consciousness?  and,  What  are  its  reladoDB  to  the  natural  con- 
aciousneas  ?" 

The  reflective  cousciouaness  is  the  natural  consciousness  exer- 
cised with  earnest  aud  persistent  attention.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  every  intellectual  power  may  be  use<l  with  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  euergy.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  consciousness  through  its  aucceasive  stages  is 
but  the  development  of  an  increase  of  attention.  When  the 
habit  is  carried  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  energy,  and  the  subjec- 
tive states  and  activities  become  familiar  and  frequent  objects  of 
contemplation,  the  natural  or  spontaneous  becomes  the  artificial 
or  reflective  consciousness. 

It  may  help  us  still  fiirther  to  accept  the  possibility  and  to  un- 
derstand  the  nature  of  conaciousness  as  modified  by  attention,  to 
coDsider  it  in  the  two  forms  of  the  ahnormal  and  the  ethical  adj- 
eoiueioii^riegi. 

The  abnormal  or  the  morbid  self-consciousness  is 
'  distinguished  by  any  degree  of  attention  to  one's  own 

idiiiii." '  psychical  state  which  interferes  with  the  normal  use  and 

development  of  the  powers.    Children  are  appointed 
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by  nature  to  an  objective,  and,  iu  one  sense,  an  aniniaJ  life.  But 
now  and  then  a  child,  tlirough  an  unfortunate  bias,  or  some  ill- 
judged  training,  has  learned  to  look  inward  upon  itself  with 
unnatural  precocity.  As  a  consequence,  the  subjective  pre- 
dominates over  the  objective,  the  tendency  to  reSect  hinders  the 
power  to  acquire ;  and  that  easy  and  spontaneous  play  of  ob- 
lervation,  memory,  imagiaatlon,  wit,  and  invention,  which  ia  the 
.trength  aud  the  chann  of  childhood,  is  excluded  or  hindered. 

Among  adults  frequent  examples  occur  of  a  morbid  or  unnatural 
attention  to  the  inner  life.  Uypochondriaca,  who  are  haunted 
by  disturbing  sensations  which  proceed  from  bodily  disease,  till 
their  attention  ia  so  absorbed  in  watching  these  sensations  that  it 
cannot  respond  to  the  objects  that  are  fitted  to  amuse  and  incite 
to  action,  furnish  one  example.  Men  who  have  inheiited  or  in- 
dulged a  sensitive  nature  till  it  has  become  their  tyrant ;  who 
watch  their  feelings  with  a  selfish  exclusiveness,  or  who  pamper 
them  with  a  dainty  &stJdiouBnes9,  like  Rousseau,  may  become 
half  insane  through  brooding  over  their  own  exaggeratedsu^rings 
and  wrongs. 

Another  type  of  the  abnormal  consciouanesa  is  that  which 
remits  from  an  egoistic  thoughtful ness  of  one's  appearance,  man- 
ners, words,  looks,  actions  or  achievements,  which  shows  itself  io 
the  countless  tbrms  of  afiectatJou  that  are  displayed  in  manners, 
art,  or  literature.  So  common  has  this  become  in  the  artifi- 
cial society  of  modem  times,  that  it  has  given  a  new  sense  to 
the  words  consdoug  and  conscioueTiegs,  with  and  without  ee/f  as 

prefix. 

The  ethical  type  ia  that  Attention  to  one's  innei 
'"^  states  which  is  applied  in  view  of  a  moral  standard, 
for  the  purposes  of  self-correction  and  self-improve- 
That  this  is  not  abnormal  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
word  refledum,  which  originally  signified  any  reflex  action 
Kfthe  soul,  has  acquired  the  secondary  signification  of  its  use  and 
application  for  ethical  purp(Bea.  This  kind  of  reflective  consrious- 
ne^  always  brings  with  it  some  intellectual  discipline.  Chris- 
tianity  has  trained  the  intellect  of  the  human  race  to  this  ac- 
tivity, and  hence  has  been  so  efficient  in  educating  and  elevating 
the  masses  of  men,  even  when  it  has  furnished  little  formal  in- 

lectual  culture. 
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§  67.  The  type  of  the  reflective  couaciouaueeB  with 
which  we  are  specially  concerned  is  that  whioh  ia  J^Sk^"^ 
properly  called  philosophical,  because  it  ia  used  for  obmtaii^ 
scieDtific  ends.  In  common  with  the  types  already  ftiiontiS"" 
referred  to,  it  involves  attentLon.  But  if  the  atteii- 
tion  is  lo  yield  important  scientific  results,  it  must  be  employed  in 
a  peculiar  way,  with  distinct  reference  to  peculiar  ends,  and  with 
the  aid  of  special  appliances.  Its  characteristics  are  the  follow- 
ing; 

First :  It  is  persutent  in  its  observations.  It  not  only  attends 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  Boul  as  inclination  or  duty  may  decide, 
but  it  attends  continuously,  in  order  that  it  may  carefully  ob- 
serve and  accurately  remember.  But  how  can  the  mind  attend 
contmuously  to  the  same  mental  state?  Of  material  objects 
many  of  the  phenomena  are  permanent ;  they  retain  an  un- 
changing identity.  We  can  observe  them  again  and  again, 
till  we  are  certain  that  we  have  attained  a  definite  impression, 
and  can  bring  away  a  satisfying  recollection.  But  the  mental 
phenomenon  is  but  for  an  instant.  If  we  look  for  U,  in  order  that  wa 
may  lixik  at  it  the  second  time,  it  is  not  there.  It  existed  only 
eo  long  as,  by  our  own  act,  we  gave  it  being :  and  when  that  ac- 
tivity is  intermitted,  the  object  which  we  would  fain  examine  by 
a  second  look  is  no  longer  and  nowhere  to  he  found.  The  only 
resource  which  we  have,  is  to  prolong  the  state  by  continually 
renewing  or  repealing  it.  To  this  act  or  effort  of  prolongation 
Locke  gives  the  name  of  rete«(iott,  and  this  he  describes  as  a 
peculiar  mental  act  (Essay,  B.  ii.  C.  K,  §  1).  But  can  we  pro- 
long a  single  state  beyond  its  assigned  period  of  time  ?  Is  not  a 
single  state  limited  to  a  definite  period  of  duration?  The  ques- 
tion is  trivial,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  it  ia  answered. 
Whether  we  can  prolong  a  state  or  not,  we  can  certainly  repeat 
it  ^ain  and  again,  allowing  no  other  activity  to  intervene. 
What  we  fail  to  notice  at  one  view,  we  obderve  in  another.  What 
we  only  faintly  appreliend  at  the  fii'st  sight,  we  fix  and  confirm 
«t  the  second.  What  we  observe  incorrectly  or  partially  in  one 
act,  we  discern  truly  and  completely  in  the  act  which  follows. 
The  uninterrupted  repetition  of  similar  psychical  states  is  the  sub- 
Btitute  for  literal  continuity  in  the  object  observed,  and  hence  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  philosophic  consciousness.     It._ 
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k  because  the  mind,  as  it  were,  turns  thus  in  upon  itself,  that  this 
eSoTi  of  consciousness  is  termed  reflection — u  e.,  the  bending 
back  or  retortion  of  the  soul  on  itself  It  is  because  this  repeti- 
tion of  the  object,  and  retortion  in  the  act,  are  found  to  be  practi- 
cally necessary,  in  order  to  any  accurate  and  successful  observa- 
tion of  consciousness,  that  consciousness,  the  act,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remembrance,  a  sort  of  second  thought,  and  the 
power  has  been  resolved  into  memory. 

Other  advantages  are  secured  by  this  repetition  of  the  mind's 
activity,  and  one  especially,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  viewed 
more  coolly.  K  I  am  absorbed  by  the  beauty  of  a  splendid  pic' 
tore,  or  a  glorious  sunset,  I  shall  not  be  likely,  when  these  objects 
first  break  upon  my  sight,  to  give  much  attention  to  the  act  or 
process  by  which  I  view  them  in  order  to  ascertain  its  exact 
nature,  or  to  the  emotion  with  which  I  am  literally  rapt  or  car- 
ried out  of  myself  to  discover  whether  delight  prevails  over 
wonder.  But  when  my  curiosity  is  satisfied,  aod  my  feelings  are 
calmer,  then  I  have  some  energy  to  withdraw  from  the  act  of  see- 
ing and  the  feeling  of  admiration,  which  I  can  employ  in  reflex 
attention  to  the  act  and  the  emotion. 

§  68.  Second:  The  philosophical  consciousness  is  it^^^j^t^j^ 
eomprekennve  in  its  observations.  It  brings  within  !|21f?^^*^ 
its  field  of  view  all  the  phenomena  of  the  souL  Its 
object  bong  to  know  all  its  powers,  it  must  of  ooune  consider 
and  attend  to  all  its  phenomena.  The  philosopher  may  not, 
like  the  man  of  morbid  or  abnormal  tendencies,  give  an  exclu« 
give  and  one-sL^ed  regard  to  certain  feelings,  or  to  a  iin  species 
of  intellectaal  acts ;  but  he  must  regard  all  the  variety  of  expe- 
riences of  which  his  being  is  capable,  omitting  none,  being  partial 
to  none,  dmng  full  Justice  to  each  and  to  alL  This  principle  is 
accepted  as  a  cardinal  maxim  of  the  inductive  method.  Tc 
]rhatever  object-matter  this  method  is  applied,  it  is  essential  that 
all  the  fiM^  should  h^  fiiirly  considered.  Nature  is  an  honest 
witness,  and  stands  pledged  to  tell  not  only  the  truth,  but  the 
whole  truth.  Th<^e  who  examine  the  witness  are  equally  boun(] 
to  hear  the  vchoU  truth,  and  to  open  their  minds  attentively  is 
eooader  it. 

§  69.  Third :  The  philosophical  consdousneas  at- 
tends to  psychical  pheoomcna,  in  order  that  it  may 
tompare  ikem  ;  and  it  compares  these  phenMneoa,  in 


order  tliHt  it  may  uuite  those  which  are  aliko,  and  distrnguiah 
those  which  are  unlike.  Its  aim  is  scientific  knowledge ;  and 
emence  ia  knowledge  that  is  comparative  and  discriminating.  In 
other  words,  it  ia  claasified  and  arranged  knowledge. 

The  power  to  discern  relations  sharply,  surely,  r.nd  quickly, 
may  to  a  certain  extent  he  a  special  endowment  or  girl  of  nature, 
Ita  Huccessfnl  esercise  or  application,  however,  is  the  result  of 
attendye  comparison.  Tho  observer  must  bring  the  facts  togB" 
tber,  placing  them  side  by  side.  He  must  then  consider  them  in 
their  connections,  leaving  the  various  relations  to  suggest  them- 


§  70.  Fourth :  The  philosophical  consciouaness  in- 
oipi^fi^m  terprets  the  phenomena  which  it  unites  and  dlscrimi- 
bj^powora  *dd  m^jgg_  jjj  ot],er  words,  it  explains  them  by  a  refer- 
ence to  powers  and  laws.  But  the  classification  of  phe- 
Lomena  is  a  condition  of  science,  rather  than  science  itself.  It  is 
science  begun,  but  not  science  completed.  The  object  of  science 
is  to  ascertain  what  is  familiarly  called  the  nature,  essence,  or 
constitution,  whether  of  tho  material  or  the  spiritual  beings  with 
which  it  has  to  do.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  define  what  is  intended 
by  these  terms.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  something  more  is 
meant  than  a  bundle  of  classified  phenomena.  The  phenomena 
are  supposed  to  indicate  or  reveal  some  power  which  the  being 
possesses.  They  are  to  the  power  as  an  efiect  is  to  its  cause. 
Tho  power  is  concdved  as  a  capacity  to  cause  some  result  or  phe- 
nomenon. Hence  science  ia  said  to  ha  the  investigation  of  causes, 
principles,  or  powers.  The  scientific  consciousness,  therefore, 
refleete,  that  it  may  refer  pheuomeua  to  their  cowse*  orpowers  in 
the  soul. 

But  again ;  The  powers  or  agents  of  nature  act  according  to 
lavm.  These  laws  are  fixed  methods  or  rules  according  to  which 
phenomena  occur,  when  the  conditions  of  their  presence  are  fur 
nished.  The  laws  of  the  soul  are,  therefore,  to  be  discovered  and 
established,  in  order  that  the  science  of  the  soul  may  be  complete, 
and  the  aims  of  the  philosophical  consciousness  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

§  71.  Our  second  inquiry  respected  the  relations  of 

'i'toVb^JJlI'  the  natural  to  the  philosophical  consciousness.    These 

ml  codB^ippt-    relations  need  to  be  carefully  considered.     Neithei 

the  natural,  nor   the  reflective  consciousness  createsi 
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these  facts ;  each  only  obaerves  them  ;  the  one  cursorily  aud  to  lit- 
tie  scieutilic  purpose,  the  other  patiently  and  with  comprehensivs 
and  sagacious  comparisons.  Psychology  dnea  not  add  newly-cre- 
ated phenomena  ta  our  stuck  of  knowlL-dge,  nor  even  iii  one  sense 
newly-discovered  facts.  It  has  to  do  with  old  aud  in  one  sense 
well-linown  fecta,  only  carefully  and  t'omprehensively  observed  and 
sxhibited  in  new  relati  jus.  The  latts,  and  many  of  the  relations 
of  the  fkcts,  are  as  obvious,  and  in  one  sense  as  truly  known,  tc 
the  peasant  as  to  the  philosopher.  When  the  philosopher  teaches 
the  peasant,  he  does  not  impart  new  knowledge  concerning  the 
soul,  by  mere  testimony,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  observations 
and  experiments,  or  those  of  others ;  he  simply  teaches  hlin  tu 
attend  to  the  phenomenu  of  his  owa  inner  self.  He  says  to  him, 
Look,  and  you  will  find  this  or  that.  In  so  far,  he  only  teaches 
him  what  in  one  aenae  he  knew  before. 

But  does  not  the  reflective  consciousness  discover  and  impart 
ji«io  knowledge?  Most  certainly.  It  by  no  means  follows,  be- 
cause the  natural  fiimishea  to  the  reflective  consciousness  all  its 
&iicta,  and  the  reflective  must  go  to  the  uaturat  oousciousncM  for 
all  ite  materials,  that  the  philosophic  consciousness  makes  no  im- 
portant additions  to  the  stock  of  hnman  knowledge.  The  same 
starry  heavens  are  pictured  on  the  eye  of  the  stupid  or  supersti- 
tious savage,  as  upon  that  of  the  scientific  astronomer  ;  hut  how 
much  more  does  the  one  see  in  them  than  the  other !  A  simple 
child  and  a  skilful  engineer  look  upon  a  steam-engine,  both  in 
one  sense  seeing  the  same  objects ;  but  how  much  more  Ao&i  the 
one  percdve  in  the  engine  tiian  the  other,  of  the  powers,  the  laws 
and  the  uses  of  each  separate  part,  and  of  their  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  whole.  The  same  natural  consciousness  is  the  com- 
mon possession  of  the  race ;  but  how  great  is  tlie  store  of  impor- 
tant scientific  truth  which  reflective  thought  fas  superinduced 
apon,  and  discovered  in  it  The  reflective  consciousnest  imparts 
new  knowledge  as  it  fixes  the  attention  U|>on  phenomena  which 
the  natural  consciousness  fails  to  observe,  and  as  it  jilaces  these 
phenomena  in  novel  relations  by  comparison,  classification  and 
explanation. 

"Hie  difference  between  the  knrawledge  given  by  the  natural 
and  that  acquired  through  the  philosophical  consciousness,  is  well 
strated  by  the  indi\-idual  conception  of  the  rgo,  which  is  com- 
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mon  to  all,  aud  the  generalized  conceptioD  of  the  self  which  ii 
the  product  of  reflection.  In  every  act  and  conditjoa  of  the 
natural  ccwacionsneaa  there  is  necessarily  present,  the  recognition 
of  the  ego,  as  the  unchanging  subject  of  the  changing  psychical 
states.  It  is  plain  timt  neither  reflection  nor  memory  can  create  or 
evolve  this  knowledge ;  for  both  reflection  and  memory  pre-snp- 
poee  and  require  it  as  their  e^eotial  condition.  It  must  be  given 
to  the  mind  by  the  intuition  of  the  natural  consciousness,  or  it  ia 
not  given  at  all.  But  the  intuition  is  of  the  individual  ego — 
the  one  single  being  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  belong  the 
various  and  changing  states  which  are  its  experiences  and  its 
doings,  or  rattier  into  which  it  is  constantly  passing  by  Buffering 
and  by  action. 

The  conception  of  the  adj,  which  is  expressed  in  language 
and  defined  by  its  constituent  elements  or  characteristics,  is  the 
generalized  product  of  the  philosophical  consciousness,  A  self 
is  one  of  the  individual  agents  or  egos,  which,  so  to  speak,  Is  like 
every  other,  in  those  common  characteristics  or  powers  which 
make  them  alike.  It  ig,  however,  an  ego  strip^wd  of  its  individu- 
ality by  the  process  of  abstraction,  and  considered  only  In  those 
attributes  and  qualities  which  it  has  in  common  with  others. 
The  natural  consciousness  must  begin  with  the  apprehension  of 
the  ego,  as  the  condition  of  knowing  a  single  mental  state.  It 
cannot  connect  one  state  with  another  except  by  means  of  this 
identical  ego.  AVe  begin  with  the  natural  consciousness  of  the 
individual  ego,  and  end  with  the  philosophical  cowcepf  of  the  self; 
i.e.,  with  its  nature  and  capacities  as  developed  to  the  reflective 
consciousness. 

§  72.  The  relations  of  the  natural  to  the  philo- 
guge  In  re-  sopbio  consciousness  cannot  be  fully  appreciated, 
unless  we  advert  to  the  office  of  language  with  reapeot 
to  each.  Liauguage  is  of  essential  aid  in  giving  precision  and 
permanence  to  the  observations  and  results  of  the  reflective  coiw 
fldousness.  The  subject-matter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  fleeting.  It 
endures  but  for  an  instant.  The  state  which  we  observe  and 
record  no  sooner  appears,  than  it  is  gone.  But  we  can  give  it 
outward  form  and  definite  shape  by  emljodying  it  in  words 
and  eipreasing  it  in  speech.  The  frequent  use  of  the  word, 
makes  familiar  the  state  and  the  discerned  relations  of 
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18  both  the  symbol  and  the  record.  Hie  thought,  however 
evanescent,  is  held  before  the  mind  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison and  philosophy,  when  the  word  is  often  sounded  to  the 
ear  or  pictured  before  the  eye.  Within  the  sharply-cut  outlines 
of  language,  psychical  objects  are  so  presented  that  we  can  avoid 
a  crowded,  foeble,  or  bewildered  gaze,  when  we  would  summon 
our  energies  to  compare,  classify,  and  explain. 

But  language  neither  creates  phenomena  nor  furnishes  observa- 
tions. It  simply  records  both,  and  directs  and  stimulates  others 
to  repeat  like  efforts  of  thought,  each  for  hiinsel£  To  attempt  to 
observe  without  language,  is  to  reject  the  aid  which  nature  fur- 
nishes to  our  hand,  and  to  the  use  of  which  it  prompts  us  by  an 
impulse  which  we  cannot  resist  if  we  would.  But  we  should 
ever  remember  that  language  is  only  an  aid,  and  that  the  ready 
use  of  it  either  by  ourselves  or  others  cannot  release  us  fi-om 
the  obligation  to  think  and  observe,  to  consider  attentively 
and  reflectively  judge  the  states  of  our  own  souls,  to  reproduce 
and  study  which  the  words  of  others  simply  direct  and  aid  us. 
We  ought  especially  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  liability  to 
be  imposed  on  by  the  use  of  a  refined  and  technical  terminology, 
or  the  exhibition  of  a  well-rounded  and  carefully-adjusted  system. 
Technical  language  is  essential  to  the  use  of  the  reflective  con- 
sciousness, but  it  is  not  nearly  so  certain  to  exhibit  the  focts 
just  as  they  are,  with  the  beliefe  and  relations  which  they  involve 
as  the  languag3  of  the  natural  consciousness  or  the  utterances  of 
common  Ufa 

Indeed,  as  an  expression  of  psychological  &cts  and 
a  touchstone  of  psychological  theories,  the  language  of  oommo^ 
of  common  life  is  fiur  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  most   tnwt- 
the  language  of  the  schools.     It  is  the  outspeaking 
of  those  belie&  and  feelings,  of  which  man  is  naturally  conscious 
and  which  he  therefore  spontaneously  expresses.     It  is  the  un- 
constrained embodiment  of  all  the  experiences  of  his  inner  self; 
the  subtle  robe  which  the  spirit  is  continually  weaving  for  its 
inner  processes.     Each  fold  and  adjustment  is  a  natural  and  ne- 
cessary product     Not  one  is  assumed  for  a  purpose.    Hie  Ian* 
guage  of  the  people  is  free  from  all  those  biassing  influences 
which  are  incident  to  speculation,  by  reason  of  preconceived 
theories,  whether  these  are  fondly  cherished  by  tbeir  originator. 
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or  traditionally  accepted  from  revered  teachers;  whether 
adopted  or  defended  through  pride  of  opinion,  the  tenacity 
of  consistency,  or  the  heat  of  controversy.  It  is  expressed  in 
too  great  a  variety  of  forma,  and  under  cireuniatances  too  dissimi- 
lar to  admit  the  supposition  of  a  common  prejudice  or  a  commcm 
interest  For  these  reasons  we  accept  the  common  discourse  of 
men  aa  expressing  the  unbiaseed  convictions  of  those  who  arc 
competent  to  discern  and  decide  upon  the  tmth, 

"  But  arc  imcultivate'I  men  competent  to  understand  and  decide 
upon  such  truths  as  are  in  question  among  philosophers  ?  Let 
it  be  granted  that  their  language  expresses  their  own  judgments, 
and  that  these  judgments  are  worthy  to  be  trusted  as  far  as  they 
go.  But  do  they  reach  the  questions  and  distinctions  of  the 
schools  ?  Can  common  men  understand  these  questions  and  dis- 
tinctions ?  And  if  they  cannot  understand  their  import,  how  can 
they  decide  upon  their  validity  or  their  truth  ?"  These  inquiries 
are  often  urged,in  the  way  of  exception  and  reply  to  this  view 
of  the  importance  and  authority  of  the  language  of  common  life. 
The  answer  is  obvious,  and  ought,  aa  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  decLsiva 
The  facta  whith  the  philosopher  seeks  to  discover  are  the  fecta 
ur  phenomena  which  are  common  to  all  men,  and  of  which  all 
men  are  actually  conscious.  They  are  not  the  phenomena  which 
are  experienced  exclusively  by  philosophers,  but  those  which  are 
co-extensive  with  the  experience  of  the  human  race.  What  all 
men  experience  when  they  know  or  feel,  they  will  bo  likely  to 
express  in  language ;  for  they  cannot  know  or  feel,  without 
knowing  that  they  know  and  feel.  So  far,  then,  as  they  attend 
to  these  processes,  and  express  in  language  what  they  discern, 
they  are  likely  to  express  the  real  facts  which  consciousness  dis- 
cerns ;  and  theae  are  the  very  facts  which  the  philosopher  desires 
to  know. 

To  detect  and  correct  the  mistakes  of  philosophy,  the  nn- 
biiused  aud  unreflecting  language  of  common  life  is  often  one  of 
the  most  efficient  instrumentalities.  The  questions  are  often 
grave  and  difficult.  What  are  the  elementary  tacts  of  human 
experience?  What  does  analysis  show  to  he  the  real  and  the  ulti- 
mate elementa  iu  our  knowing  and  feeling?  To  answer  questions 
like  these,  there  is  no  readier  and  surer  expedient  than  to  ask, 
How  do  men  express  themselves  all  the  world  over,  when  thcj 
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have  no  theory  to  maintam  and  no  po'iits  to  carry  ?  What  are 
the  unthinking  utterances  of  common  men  ?  Language  we  say  is 
thought  made  visible.  But  thought  is  belief  that  something  is 
true.  The  language  of  common  life  is,  then,  the  beliefe  of  un- 
biassed men  made  visible,  concerning  points  in  regard  to  which 
we  simply  desire  to  ascertain  the  testimony  of  their  unbiassed 
3onsciousness. 

§  73.  The  actions  of  men  are  also  of  great  im- 
portance in  ascertaining  what  are  the  real  beliefe  of  SlL**2»?*  i^ 
men.  Their  actions  speak  louder  than  their  words.  o^uSSr*  *^ 
When  the  actions  of  men  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  conscious  of  certain  knowledges  or 
believe  certain  facts  which  they  may  deny  in  their  philosophical 
speculations,  we  conclude  that  their  philosophy  is  defective  or 
wrong.  We  appeal  from  the  propositions  and  reasonings  of  the 
reflective  consciousness,  to  those  actual  beliefe  of  the  natural  con- 
sciousness which  their  actions  demonstrate  that  they  hold. 
When  men  act  persistently  and  habitually  as  if  they  believed 
certain  facts  were  true,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  do  believe 
them,  however  they  may  seek  to  persuade  themselves  or  others  to 
the  contrary. 

These  thoughts  suggest  the  truth,  which  ought  ever  to  be  kept 
in  mind  and  applied,  that  the  teacher  of  psychology  must  appeal 
for  the  truth  of  his  assertions  to  the  consciousness  of  the  learner. 
He  can  communicate  nothing  upon  authority.  His  duty  is  to 
ascertain  and  classify  and  interpret  the  phenomena  of  his  own 
soul,  and  to  set  forth  the  processes  and  the  results  in  a  manner 
so  clear  and  so  self-evidencing  that  his  pupils  will  be  enabled  to 
consult  their  own  consciousness  as  he  proceeds,  and  to  find  in  it  a 
confirmation  of  all  which  he  propouudc.  Whatever  is  asserted 
by  the  teacher  or  guide,  should  be  constantly  met  with  the  in- 
quiry. Is  this  confirmed  by  my  experience,  or  rendered  probable 
by  the  analogous  facts  which  this  experience  fiirnishes?  The 
testimony  of  others,  and  the  authority  of  their  opinions,  should 
influence  us  greatly,  not  to  change  our  opinions  against  the 
evidence  of  consciousness,  but  to  revise  these  opinions  with  care, 
and  often  to  suspect  the  exactness  or  the  candor  of  our  own  ob> 
lervations,  whenever  the   weight  of  authority  is  against  oux 
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convictiona.     But  in  psychology,  simple  authority  has  i 
agunst  the  final  decision  of  conscious  aess  itself. 

§  74.  To  reach  this  decision,  two  conditions  ara 
r^'Sy°"i^  necessary:  JV'rsi,  that  we  fully  understand  the  ques- 
coDKiootniM.  tions  which  we  are  to  decide,  in  their  entire  import 
and  all  the  relations  which  tbey  involve ;  and  second, 
ihaX  we  patiently  and  candidly  use  all  the  appliances  and  tests 
vbich  are  at  hand  to  determine  the  answer.  The  greatest  practi- 
cal  difficulty  in  settling  questiona  in  psychology  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  student  does  not,  first  and  foremost,  make 
himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  questions  which  are  to  be 
decided.  He  too  often  assumes  tliat  he  folly  understands  what 
he  has  only  imperfectly  mastered.  Or  if  he  apprehends  the 
point  in  question  for  a  moment,  he  fails  to  make  it  so  familiar  as 
is  necessary  in  order  to  view  it  in  all  its  relations,  EJid  to  decide 
with  a  fiill  and  distinct  appreciation  of  its  entire  import.  Men  are 
reluctant  to  bestow  this  preliminary  reflection,  because  they  think 
that  they  are  already  fully  acquainted  with  the  question  in  dis- 
cussion, and  the  terms  and  distinctions  which  it  involves. 

All  men  know  sometbtng  about  their  own  souls,  and  are  able 
to  pronounce  with  confidence  upon  many  questions  that  are  in 
controversy.  They  therefore  conclude  that  they  understand  every 
question  as  soon  as  it  is  propounded,  and  are  often  in  haste  to 
decide,  before  they  have  fairly  ascertained  what  the  question  is. 
Hence  the  roieundergtandings  and  disputes  between  men  who  are 
apparently  in  earnest  to  discover  the  truth;  hence  the  warmth 
with  which  each  disputant  maintains  his  opinion,  and  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  he  defends  it  against  attack.  Each  man  is 
quite  certain  that  what  be  has  in  mind  is  true ;  but  is  he  equally 
sure  that  his  antagonist  and  himself  have  the  same  thing  in 
mind?  or  that  either  haa  all  and  no  more  in  mind  than  is 
properly  expressed  by  the  terras?  All  men  know  something 
about  psychology,  therefore  many  men  decide  upon  any  question 
■which  comes  before  them  before  they  have  been  careful  to  learn 
what  its  import  is.  All  men  are  theologians  and  metaphysi- 
cians by  nature ;  therefore  they  conclude  that  tliere  is  no  question 
in  theology  or  philosophy  which  they  are  not  at  once  competent 
to  decide.   They  hastily  and  confidently  pronounce  upon  the  prob- 
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lem  before  they  are  fiilly  possessed  of  the  terms,  the  data,  or  the 
means  of  solTing  it 

§  76.  These  consideratioiis  explain  in  part  the 
apparent  paradox  which  is  presented  in  the  claim,  SSST^JjSjSSJI^ 
on  the  one  side,  that  the  fiicts  of  consciousness  are  pS^^jy  **" 
the  most  certain  of  all  hLCi&,  and  in  the  notorious 
fiict,  on  the  other,  that  many  of  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental 
principles  in  psychology  are  yet  undecided,  while  its  philosophical 
theories  are  endless  themes  for  never-settled  controversy. 

Hie  claim  is  a  just  ona  The  focts  of  consciousness  are  the 
most  certain  of  all  foots.  The  objects  which  consciousness  pre- 
sents are,  if  possible,  more  real  and  better  attested  than  the  objects 
of  sense.  We  can  question  whether  the  eye  and  the  ear  do  not 
deceive  us ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  whether  we  perform  the  acts 
of  seeing  and  hearing.  We  may  question  whether  these  objects 
are  what  they  seem  to  be,  but  not  whether  certain  psychical  acts 
are  in  reality  performed.  We  may  doubt  whether  this  or  that 
object  be  a  reality  or  a  phantasm,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  we 
doubt  Nothing  in  the  universe  is  so  certain,  and  deserves  so 
well  to  be  trusted,  as  the  psychical  phenomena  of  which  each 
man  is  conscious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  &ct  adduced  in  objection  cannot  be 
disputed.  Psychology  is  unsettled,  and  every  treatise  which 
professes  to  give  the  foots  of  the  soul  in  a  scientific  form,  abounds 
in  criticisms  of  theories  that  are  still  adhered  to,  and  that  are 
maintained  by  eminent  writers.  How  can  this  foct  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  claims  to  superior  clearness  and  certainty  that  are 
asserted  for  the  focts  of  consciousness? 

Hie  positions  which  we  have  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  natural  to  the  reflective  consciousness,  enable  us  ts 
reconcile  this  apparent  inconsistency.  First,  the  truth  deserves 
attention,  that  there  is  as  much  vagueness  and  dispute  in  respect 
to  the  less  obvious  conceptions  and  relations  of  material  <ibjects, 
as  in  respect  to  the  more  recondite  relations  of  psychical  phe- 
nomena. The  obvious  focts  and  relations  of  matter  are  accepted 
without  controversy,  and  ai^  described  in  popular  language. 
Those  which  are  less  obvious,  or  which  involve  nice  observation, 
carefol  discrimination,  or  some  speculative  inforenoe,  are  quite 
as  much  in  controversy  as  are  the  obvious  phenomena  of  the 
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eoul  vrlien  thee«  are  subjected  to  philosophical  elaboration.  The 
itaphysics  of  mathematics,  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  are  at 
unsettled  as  the  metaphysics  of  psychical  facts.  It  ia  because 
psychology  always  resolves  itself  into  metaphysics,  that  psychology 
always  rushes  into  controversy. 

Moreover,  it  not  only  concerns  itself  with  its  own  metaphysics— 
thoae  which  are  appropriate  to  its  own  facts — but  it  shoulders  the 
metaphysies  of  all  the  materiaJ  sciences,  and  transfers  to  its  own 
ftrena  the  smoke  and  dust  tliat  properly  belong  to  the  doubtful 
questions  in  other  fields,  and  therefore  incurs  the  special  reproach 
to  wliich  we  have  alluded.  One  reason  why  psychology  is 
always  vague  and  unsettled,  ia  that  it  attempts  more  than  tlie 
physical  sciences,  going  more  deeply  than  they  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  its  appropriate  facta.  It  is  also  true  that  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  shape  our  philosophy  to  our  fiicta,  nor  to  test  our  philosophy 
by  our  facts,  in  the  psychical  as  in  the  physical  sciences.  This 
leads  us  to  notice  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  the  student  of 
psychology  must  expect  to  encounter. 
They  are  the  following  : 

§  76.  First :  The  objects  of  contemplation  are  not, 
oamw'n  iha'  as  in  the  material  world,  permanent  objects,  to  which 
Mo^jrnribB  ^^  mind  can  come  and  go,  so  as  to  bestow  repeated 
observations,  till  every  feature  and  relation  has  been 
carefully  and  minutely  examined.  In  the  science  of  the  soul, 
the  objects — i  e.,  the  phenomena,  cease  to  be,  while  consciousness 
surveys  them.  The  soul  has  at  its  command  only  a  given  quantity 
of  energy,  which  it  must  divide  h.Hween  each  direct  activity  and 
the  consciousness  which  accompanies  it.  The  energy  employed 
in  knowing  or  feeling,  i.  e.,  in  producing  the  material  for  the  in- 
spection of  consciousness,  must  consequently  he  withdrawn  from 
the  activity  of  inspection ;  any  special  effort  t«  attend  to  our  pro- 
cesses involves  a  corresponding  weakening  of  the  activity  to 
which  we  summon  our8elv€s  to  attend.  Material  objects  become 
more  vivid  and  distinct  the  more  keenly  the  attention  is  fixed 
upon  them  ;  but  the  objects  of  consciousness  are  dissipated  before 
the  concentrated  gaze  which  would  master  their  secrets.  Tlio 
repeated  creation  of  a  similar  object  for  the  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  consciousness  is  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  continued 
examination  of  th?  same  object. 
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Second :  Two  obsexvers,  and,  if  need  be,  twenty,  or  twenty 
thousand,  can  examine  and  reexamine  the  same  material  object 
But  the  objects  of  the  soul  can  be  surveyed  by  a  single  observer 
for  a  single  instant  only.  If  many  observers  agree  to  examine 
in  order  to  analyze  an  object  which  they  conceive  to  be  the  same, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  them  to  be  entirely  sure  that  the 
objects  before  their  minds  are  identical  in  fact. 

Third :  The  testimony  or  report  which  one  observer  brings  from 
6is  own  examination,  avails  little  as  a  substitute  for  personal 
inspection  by  the  student  himself.  Should  the  latter  even  confide 
entirely  in  the  competence  and  the  candor  of  another  party,  he 
needs  to  observe  for  himself  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  identity 
of  the  object  concerning  which  he  accepts  the  testimony  of 
another  witness  than  himself. 

Fourth :  Objects  of  sense  are  clearly  distinguished  from  and 
set  over  against  the  soul  that  observes  them.  In  the  very  act  of 
observation  the  soul  separates  them  from  itself  Objects  of  the 
soul  are  known  not  to  be  severed  in  fact  from  the  soul  which  ob- 
serves. For  the  soul  attentively  to  view  its  own  states  as  objects 
to  itself,  there  is  required  a  special  and  constrained  effort.  "  The 
understanding,"  says  Locke,  "  like  the  eye,  while  it  makes  us  see 
and  perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and  it  re- 
quires art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own 
object." 

Fifth :  The  act  of  reflection,  or  second-thinking,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  examining  the  nature  of  any  act  or  state  already  expe- 
rienced, is  especially  artificial,  and  against  nature,  for  the  reason 
that  men  usually  act  for  some  direct  motive  of  use,  enjoyment,  or 
duty,  and,  in  thus  acting,  their  look  must  necessarily  be  outward 
and  objective.  It  is  necessary,  if  men  would  act  with  interest 
and  energy,  that  their  feelings  be  strongly  aroused  by  some  existing 
object.  But  to  reproduce  the  act  a  second  time,  or  its  pale  reflec- 
don,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  of  what  sort  or  nature  it  is,  is 
not  natural,  because  most  men  are  not  greatly  interested  thoroughly 
and  scientifically  to  know  what  their  actions  are.  Or,  if  they 
are  interested  in  this  as  as  an  end,  yet  the  reproduction,  and  the 
continuation  through  successive  reproductions  of  an  act  or  state, 
for  the  mere  object  of  examining  its  nature,  is  embarrassed  by 
the  difficulty  of  reproducing   it  without  the  excitement  of  its 
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original  motive.  We  perceive,  remember,  and  imagine, — we  hope 
and  fear,  choose  and  reject,  naturally  and  readily  enough,  when 
the  objects  arouse  and  excite  us ;  but  to  perceive  and  re-perceive, 
to  hope  and  fear  again  and  again,  simply  that  we  may  know 
more  exactly  how  it  aeema  or  what  it  is  to  perform  or  experience 
these  states,  are,  at  best,  forced  and  unnatural  efforts.  Nothing 
but  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  results, 
in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  discipline  and  the  advancement 
of  psychological  science,  can  impel  to  the  earnest  undertaking 
of  such  efforts,  and  the  patient  prosecution  of  them  to  a  successful 

Sixth :  Material  objects  invite  to  an  analysis  by  their  obtrusive 
likenesses  and  differences.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  do  not 
present  such  obvious  occasions  for  discernmeat.  Material  objects 
as  it  were,  indicate  by  dividing  lines,  by  intersecting  seams,  by 
salient  and  projecting  points,  the  sections  into  which  they  readily 
divide  themselves  under  the  eye  of  nnalysis.  Indeed,  Nature  herself 
is  continually  separating  and  combining  these  objects  before  oiir 
eyes,  changing  color  and  form,  disintegrating  and  throwing  apart 
materials  mechanically  united,  as  when  the  frost  breaks  up  and 
rolls  out  tbediiferentingredientsof  arock;  or  she  decomposes  the 
ingredients  chemically  united,  as  when,byfennentation  orsolveiitB, 
gases  and  precipitates  are  evolved.  The  ao-called  five  senses  so 
soon  as  they  are  applied  together  or  in  succession  to  any  object, 
at  once  suggest  five  sets  of  qualities  or  attributes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ever  recurring  relations  of  extension  and  number. 

To  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  there  are  no  such 
forward  promptings  of  nature.  A  psychical  state,  when  viewed 
by  consciousness,  does  not  suggest  diverse  attributes  or  relations, 
To  bring  these  to  light,  it  must  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
states  like  and  unlike  itself  These  must  be  recalled  by  memory, 
and  vividly  reproduced  to  the  imagination.  One  state  must  be 
artMcially  confronted  with  another,  for  the  sake  of  evolving  some 
common  points  of  likeness  or  contrast 

AJI  these  circumstances  combined  explain  the  inherent  difflcul- 
tiea  of  philosophical  self-observation,  and  the  slow  progress  and 
uncertain  conqtiesta  of  the  science  of  the  soul  in  contrast  with  the 
rapid  advances  and  the  certain  results  of  the  sciences  of  mat* 
ter.    The  history  of  psychology,  attests  that  its  progress  though 
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bIow  is  Ileal,  and  that  its  acquisitions,  though  oft^  disputed,  ai« 
noOTe  and  more  assured. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

SENSE-PERCEPTION  :  THE  CONDITIONS  AND  THE  PROCESS. 

§  77.  From  consciousness,  the  faculty  or  form  of 
presentative  knowledge  which  is  concerned  with  the  tiSJr^'iSS" 
objects  of  spirit  and  their  relations,  we  proceed  to  JSiheS!*^" 
the  second,  which  is  employed  upon  the  objects  and 
relations  of  matter.    We  define  aense-percepUon  as  ikaJt  powef 
of  the   intellect    by  which  U  gains   the  knowledge   of  material 
objects.    It  is  also  called  sensible  perception,  or  simply,  percep- 
tion.   We  apply  these  terms  to  the  power,  the  act,  and  even 
to  the  object.     Thus  we  say,  Man  is  endowed  with  percep- 
tion ;  t.  6.,  with  the  power  to  perceive.     We  say,  My  perception 
of  the  color  or  sound  was  clear  and  vivid — describing  the  act  of 
perceiving.    We  also  ask.  Do  you    recall  certain  perceptions,  as 
of  color  or  form  ? — emphasizing  the  object. 

The  terms  to  perceive  and  perception,  are  applied  freely  to 
other  acts  and  objects  of  knowledge  besides  those  which  require 
the  agency  of  the  senses.  We  are  said  to  perceive  mathematical 
distinctions,  the  drift  and  force  of  reasoning,  the  design  of  a 
machine,  and  the  purpose  of  an  antagonist.  But  perception,  in 
the  technical  sense,  is  appropriated  to  the  knowledge  of  material 
objects.  This  knowledge  is  acquired  by  means  of  the  senses, 
and  hence,  we  call  it  sensible  perception,  or,  more  briefly,  sense- 
verception. 

Sense-perception    is    called    into  activity  first    of 
all  the  powers  of  the  intellect.     It  is  educated  and  earliest  of  au 
fully  developed  in  our  earliest   years,  at  a    period 
and  by  processes  which  we  cannot  distinctly  recall  to 

memory.  secmstobetiw 

But  though  this  power  is  developed  so  early  and  °^<«*  ««»»»»»'• 
exercised  so  constantly,  and,  at  first  view,  seems  so  eaeiiy  ati«i«r- 
easy  to  be  understood ;  it  is  fer  from  easy  to  analysse 
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its  elemeate,  or  to  expl&in  ite  processes.  To  understand  sense- 
perception,  we  must  study  the  "body  as  well  as  the  mind;  we  must 
trace  out,  and,  as  it  were,  unravel  the  subtle  connections  by 
which  the  two  are  united  ;  we  must  show  how  far  the  one  is 
dependent  on  the  other  ;  what  each  furaishea  towards  the  result, 
and  what  are  the  separable  acts  or  processes  in  the  action  of 
aach.  For  those  and  other  reasons,  it  naturally  receives  the 
earliest  attention  in  the  study  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The 
processes  of  sense-perception  se;:ni  to  most  men  to  be  the  most 
familiar  and  the  best  understood  of  all  their  intellectual  acts. 
Borne  of  the  senseis  are  all  the  while  in  action.  Sense-perceptions 
are  present  in  onr  loitieat  speculations  and  our  most  refined  rea- 
soningt:!.  The  world  of  sense  holds  man  to  its  realities  in  the 
moat  ethereal  of  his  flights,  and  never  ceases  to  be  the  dark  or 
radiant  background  to  the  raost  vivid  pictures  of  his  tancy. 
SeosatioDS  visit  man  in  sleep.  They  disturb  or  soothe  his  repose. 
They  haunt  hira  in  his  vejy  dreams.  With  sensations  and  sense- 
perceptiouB  mau  begins  and  ends  his  earthly  esiatence. 

The  first  requisite  to  a  correct  theory  of  percep- 
tion is  to  separate  the  act  from  every  other  with 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded.  It  is  not  un- 
natural to  suppose  that  much,  if  not  ail,  of  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  material  objects,  is  gained  by  this  process  alone.  A 
more  careful  esaminatioa  shows  that  we  gain  very  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  objects  by  the  esercise  of  the  other  and 
higher  intellectual  powers. 

For  example,  we  take  an  orange:  and  inquire  first 
iMtter'^Diu  °^  what  acts  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  it  are  not  acts 
^rM^ton""^  of  perception ;  and  second,  what  knowledge  is  pro- 
perly ascribed  to  this  power.  We  first  look  at  the 
orange,  and  immediately  supply  the  half  which  we  do  not  see — ■ 
the  portion  of  the  sphere  which  is  hidden.  We  know,  or  believe, 
the  orange  to  be  spherical.  The  part  which  we  supply  we  do 
not  perceive  by  the  eye  of  the  body  ;  we  only  image  it  to  the 
"  mind's  eye."  This  is  an  act  of  imagination  or  representation, 
but  not  an  act  of  perception.  We  can  separate  its  form,  as  spheri- 
cal, from  all  material  reality,  and  can  construct  the  abstract  or 
mathematical  sphere  for  the  mind  to  consider  and  analyze.  We 
can  reflect  on  its  properties  and  its  relations  to  the  circle  by  the 
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revolucioa  of  which  it  is  conceived  to  be  produced.  The  dia- 
seruiueat  of  the  miUitematioal  /<rrme,  properties  and  relaiiont, 
fhich  may  be  applied  to  tlio  oraugo  is  Dot  perception.  Wo 
ir  believe,  that  its  seii.sible  ^uaiitiea,  as  of  ta^te,  color, 
amell,  are  inherent  in  or  belouK  to  the  somethiug  which 
call  their  substance.  The  knowledge  of  the  orange  as  tuh- 
<md  qualUieg  is  not  uece^arily  involved  in  perception. 
'e  observe  that  other  objects  possess  qiiaUties  tike  some  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  orange — as  yellow,  round,  etc. — and  are 
therefore  properly  classed  with  and  receive  the  same  appella- 
tion. But  clmsijication,  and.  naming  are  not  included  in  percep- 
tion. We  can  know  that  this  fi-uit  ha?  been  produced  by  tfu} 
powers  and  under  the  laws  of  v^etable  life ;  knowlodga  of  this 
sort  is  not  essential  to  perception.  We  can  know,  by  reasoning, 
that  it  will  produce  certain  effects  it'  eaten,  or  used  in  iilneas ; 
but  this  we  do  not  know  by  simple  perception.  We  can  go  still 
fiirther,  and  know,  or  certainly  believe,  that  it  is  adapted  to  and 
was  designed  for  certain  uses  or  eods ;  bq  to  minister  comfort  and 
afford  nutriment  to  man.  The  knowledge  of  the  utB»  and  designs 
of  the  orange  is  not  included  in  sense-perception. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  acts  of  knowledge  ^. 
may  be  performed  with  respect  to  the  orange,  ^  i^ST''*" 
and  that  none  of  them  are  acts  of  simple  sense-per- 
ception. It  is  equally  clear  that  they  presuppose  such  acta  aa 
their  preliminary  conditions:  so  that,  if  we  did  not  already  know 
something  of  the  orange  by  certain  antecedent  acts,  we  could 
never  know  the  orange  by  these  higher  methoils.  This  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  remains  to  be  considered,  after  these  Jiigher 
processes  have  been  eliminated. 

What  is  the  knowledge  gained  by  these  preliminary 
•ete  ?  We  answer  at  once.  It  is  the  knowledge  which 
fa  necerearily  involved  in  the  use  of  the  organs  of  ^m"^''^ 
anise  Let  us  try  these  organs  upon  the  orange,  one 
b;  one;  andtirst  the  sense  of  smell,  suspending  tbe  action  of 
every  other.  We  perceive  a  gratefVil  odor,  and  that  is  all  we 
know  by  this  means.  Were  we  limited  to  the  agency  of  smell, 
this  is  all  the  knowledge  that  the  orange  would  ever  give 
MS.  We  open  the  ear,  and  tbe  orange  falls,  or  is  struck.  We 
bow  the  sound  &nm  the  fall  or  the  stroke,  and  tlus  is  all  that 
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we  know  by  the  ear.  We  taate  the  orange.  At  once  two  kbdj 
of  knowledge  are  given,  aa  two  senses  awake  to  action — the  aenaea 
of  taate  and  of  touch.  Could  we  separate  the  touch  from  tho 
taste,  we  should  by  taste  perceive  only  the  flavor  of  the  oraugc. 

We  grasp  it  with  the  hand,  first  lightly,  so  aa  only  to  be  awars 
of  its  presence,  then  with  greater  force  of  pressure,  so  as  to  en- 
counter resistance.  We  pass  the  hand  over  the  surface,  and  per- 
ceive that  it  is  smooth  or  rough.  We  come  to  its  limits ;  for  the 
hand  is  in  contact  with  another  something.  Through  the  hand 
we  can  jierceive  the  object  as  impinging  and  resisting,  as  smooth 
or  rough,  as  having  extension  and  form. 

Last  of  all,  we  open  the  eye,  A  aurfaes  of  color  presents 
itself,  separated  from  other  shaded  and  colored  surfaces  by  an  en- 
circling ring.  The  color  is  shaded  by  the  most  delicate  transi- 
tions, deepening  here,  almost  vanishing  there.  Aa  the  orange  is 
near  or  remote,  the  limiting  or  bounding  circle  widens  or  is  con- 
tracted, and  the  colors  are  feeble  or  bright  The  eye  gives 
colored  extenflion,form,contnists,andrelativeBize.  Were  we  all 
eye,  we  should  perceive  nothing  more. 

In  connection  with  tho  use  of  thess  organ?,  wc  perceiva  or  are 
aware  of  certain  changing  affections  that  attend  upan  the 
varying  condition  of  the  muscles  which  direct  and  move  the  sense- 
organs.  We  know  the  muscles  as  tensis  and  as  relaxed :  we 
apprehend  the  afleetion  that  accompanies  the  grasp  that  is  firm 
and  that  which  ia  relaxed  ;  the  sensation  that  attends  the  stretch- 
ing forth  and  the  withdrawment  of  the  hand.  Certain  vital  and 
muscular  affections  are  known  in  connection  with  the  sena&-per- 
ceptions. 

These  various  knowledges,  or  percepts,  obtained  by  these 
several  means,  wo  combine  into  one  separate  and  single  object, 
occupying  a  limited  portion  of  space.  The  process  of  percep- 
tion is  not  complete  till  we  have  attained  the  knowledge  of  single 
objects,  ma<le  up  by  the  mind  of  separate  parts  corresponding  to 
the  several  senses,  and  having  definite  relations  of  form  and 
magnitude.  Such  an  object  we  call  a  material  thing.  When  we 
have  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  object  as  enables  us  to 
recall  and  otherwise  use  it  as  a  mental  representation  or  image, 
wo  have  completed  all  that  ia  -easential  to  the  process. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  of  aense-olgects  is  acquired  indirectif 
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We  make  the  knowledge  reoeiyed  by  one  sense  a  substitute  for 
that  which  we  might  receive  by  another.  Thus,  by  the  color  of 
the  orange  we  know  its  taste;  by  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  its 
feeling  to  the  hand — ^whether  it  is  hard  or  soft,  whether  it  is 
green  or  ripe.  We  know  aij  object  to  be  near,  by  the  distinct- 
ness or  sharpness  of  its  outline  and  the  vividness  o^  its  color 
Wq  know  it  is  remote  by  the  dimness  of  the  line  and  the  dulness 
of  the  color.  We  determine  its  distance  by  its  size,  and  its  size 
by  its  distance.  Knowledge  obtained  by  such  processes  is  called 
(icquired  perception.  The  knowledge  of  sense- objects  under  the 
relations  of  substance  and  qualities  involves  the  application  of 
still  higher  powers  and  relations. 

This  general  outline  or  preliminary  analysis  of 
sense-perception  has  shown  that  it  is  dependent  on  lysis.  Eight  top- 
corporeal  organs  or  mstruments ;  that  it  is  attended 
by  special  sensations,  each  differing  in  quality  and  intensity  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  condition  of  its  appropriate 
organ ;  that  in  connection  with  each  of  these  sensations  we  gain  a 
positive  knowledge  of  material  objects;  that  we  unite  these 
knowledges,  so  as  to  gain  and  retain  perceptions  of  separate 
material  things,  and  that  we  gain  this  knowledge  of  things  both 
by  direct  observation  and  indirect  inference.  It  opens  for  us  the 
following  distinct  topics  of  inquiry : 

I.  Uie  Conditions  or  Media  of  Sense-PercepUon. — ^11.  The  Fro- 
cess  of  Sense-Perception^  in  its  two  elements  of  Sensation  and  Per- 
cqMon. — ^III.  The  Classes  of  Ssnse^Perceptions. — IV.  The  Acquired 
Sense-Perceptions, — ^V.  The  Development  and  growth  of  Stnse-Per* 
eeption, — VI.  The  Products  of  Sense-Perception, — ^VII.  Activity  of 
ihe  SotU  in  Sen^e-Perception. — VIII.  Theories  of  Sense-Perception, 

I,  The  conditions  or  media  of  sense-perception, 

§  78.  We  perceive  by  means  of  certain  bodily 
organs,  and  on  the  condition  that  these  organs  are  onui^rate(L°' 
excited  by  their  appropriate  objects  or  stimuli,  and  mtfon!"*  *^^ 
that  the  nervous  system  with  which  these  organs  are 
connected,  shares  in  this  excitation.  These  conditions  of  sense- 
perception  are  purely  physiological,  and  are  discovered  by  the 
nenses.    Prominent  among  them  is  <Ae  existence  of  a  materia^ 

nerwms,  and  sensorial  organism. 
5 


^ 


THE  mjMA:«  1 

Tte  humau  body  is  material  ii.  its  composition  ;  i.  e.,  it  coi> 
Bieta  of  particles  of  matter  wliicli  are  endowed  with  the  proper- 
ties, and  subject  to  the  laws  which  belong  to  matter  in  general, 
and  which  are  united  into  bones,  viacera,  etc.  It  is  also  an  or- 
ganism which  difl'ers  from  a  machine,  in  that  each  of  its  separata 
portions  performs  certain  functions,  as  digestion,  secretion,  circula- 
tion, respiration,  each  of  which  is  peculiar,  and  appropriate  to  no 
other  organ.  Thia  fiinction  is  essential  to  the  existence  and  action 
and  to  the  performance  of  the  spetial  function  of  every  other  organ: 
while  all  must  act  together  in  order  to  further  or  render  possible 
the  special  action  of  each.  If  digestion  is  weakened  or  arrested, 
the  hlood  ceases  to  move  and  the  lungs  to  expand,  or  both  thesfl 
functions  are  irregularly  and  imperfectly  performed.  Death 
may  ensue,  ».  6.,  the  once  living  organbm,  may  be  decomposed 
into  particles  of  unorganized  matter. 

In  this  living  organism  is  present  a  system  of 
•jaiPBi.  Tiio  organs,  consisting  of  tlie  brain,  the  ganglia,  and  the 
nerves.  The  nerves  are  filaments  which  terminate 
on  every  surface  and  at  every  extremity  of  the  body,  and  pene- 
trate every  portion,  oven  the  hardest  bones.  They  are  interlaced 
with  one  another,  and  their  substance  is  occasionally  expanded 
into  large  knots  or  masses.  These  expansions  are  called 
ganglia,  and  serve  as  independent  centres  of  nervous  activity 
and  force.  The  nerves  increase  in  size  as  they  approach 
the  gauglia,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  brain.  By  means  of  tlie 
ganglia  and  the  spinal  marrow,  they  are  all  connected  with  the 
brain,  which  is  itself  a  larger  ganglion,  or  system  of  ganglia. 
This  system  of  nerves  performs  several  distinct  functions,  and 
for  each  of  these  functions  there  is  a  distinct  set  of  ner\-es.  IC 
the  ner\-e8  are  diseased,  single  organs  fail,  or  the  entire  body 
perishes.  If  the  spmal  marrow  is  injured  by  disease  or  violence, 
the  limbs  are  wholly  or  in  part  disabled.  If  the  brain  is  shocked 
by  concussion,  life  is  suspended  or  returns  no  more. 

The  fiinction  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  we  are  specially 
concerned,  relates  to  sensation.  To  fit  the  nerves  for  this  func- 
tion, they  are  connected  with  various  organs,  the  most  noticeable 
of  which  are  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nostril,  and  the  hand.  Thpa* 
organs  with  the  nerves  attached  as  capable  of  the  sentient  func- 
Uons  when  acting  in  s  living  organism,  are  known  by  the  esjt 
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leefciye  tenn,  the  semorium,  or  $enmnj.  The  term  »  technical, 
and  18  appropriate  to  iho9t  argan$  and  nerves,  ukkh  hear  $omi 
part  in  the  proeest  ef  penqftiom,  and  so  far  onUf  as  iheir  funet'ums 
are  eoneemed  in  this  process. 

We  moat  notice  another  fimction  of  the  nenroos 
system  which  k  intimately  connected  with  pefcepckio,  «:«m  <^  tb« 
viz.,  their  eapaeihf  for  refLex  addon.  The  nenrooii  fila* 
mentswhidi  piooeed  from  the  external  and  other  organs  ran 
side  bjside  in  paii%  two  being  united  within  the  same  covering 
Qx  sheath,  and  connected  bj  intowoven  fibres.  If  anj  part  wh»ie 
they  tenunate  k  irritated,  or  eiuited  in  anj  waj,  one  of  these 
filaments  ooDvejB  the  notice  to  the  brain  or  ganglion,  and  the 
other  ctMivt^s  the  stimnlns  back  to  the  place  where  the  impression 
or  sensation  occnned.  We  say  the  spnsstion  or  impression,  for 
it  k  bj  BO  Boeans  cawntial  that  the  soul  AtaM  feel  pl^asnire  or 
pain,  €ir  in  anr  way  be  aware  of  anr  fAiyxt,  Whatever  the 
exdteflient  msj  be,  the  oompanioo  nerre  respondii  to  the  call 
of  its  asHKiate,  and  eontracts,  OMiTolaes.  or  appropriately  mr^res 
the  mosde  or  the  organ  which  k  arooied.  A  nyiwage  of  inrita' 
tioo  or  waning  fadifs  inward  akjog  one  fd  the»e  lajmmtMM 
filaments,  the  ofer^mL  An  answ^  k  sent  at  ooce  outward  by 
the  efferent  to  the  place  fiv>m  which  it  cam^  aiki  the  answer  k 
obeyed.  Thk  may  be  done  withoot  the  interrenti^ra  or  tb^ 
knowled^  of  the  sdqL  The  nerres  anaogcd  for  thk  ip^^^ial 
serme  of  the  senses  and  td  um/ml  MXf:  eaktied  the  sensfHrnrA^/r, 
and  the  gencnl  actioB  which  we  have  <fescnbcd  k  called  their 


The  nencs,  k  will  be  obserred,  are  die  sdhy^^  tAdv^rt^,  nff^i^i^ 
w  pkfmemema^    First,  they  are  subject  to  meehani^  jm^ 
and  rhsngp,   like  other  fiissynci,  they  can  be  braised,  r»s>s. 


changes.  Third,  they  ahiyw  Vr  tiu?  h^thy  or  oniKalthy  jk>- 
tkm  of  an  the  vital  azki  soaiHfjif^EShfti.  Foarth,  they  ar%  <afafcle 
of  vmriooi  rctfex  scgobs,  bocL  f^vss^naL,  la  ng^x^^  v>  caMuJ 
GEiateflKBSs,  sad  regaiar,  sa  wMi  they  «EMcaa&  the  isvo-I-stfary 
action  of  the  'icart.  isai<Bu  asd  ocLer  unptm.  Fifths  U^  LigiKSt 
of  aD,  wh^  a  sentkwt  mxl  muuu»  tk^  ^^rn^sakm  lira^  ti^y  anr 
capaMeof  aydaIsdEsg«&or*ixefeaneas,wiuchk  the 
of 
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The  fir^t  aud  esseotial  requisite  to  sense-perception  is  the  exM  d 
ence  of  the  aemsorium  as  ihua  defined. 

^  78  a.  The  second  requi»t«  to  sense-perception  n 
•ondiuoD  u"»o  the  exUtence  and  the  presence  of  appropriate  objeeU. 
DbjKi  or  «ci-  y^^  g^y,  -^  genera!,  there  must  be  visible  objects  in 
order  to  vision:  audible  objects  in  order  to  hearing r 
tangible  objects  in  order  to  touch-  In  other  language  we  say, 
objects,  to  be  perceived,  must  be  luminous,  sonorous,  resisting; 
abstractly,  there  must  be  light,  sound,  and  hardnesf,  or 
there  cannot  be  vision,  hearing,  or  (oticA, 

One  apparent  exception  to  this  principle  occurs  in  the  caae  of 
the  so-called  eubjedive  eensationt  which  are  excited  by  stimu- 
lating the  nerves  by  peculiar  agents.  Thus  the  optic  nerve, 
under  electrical  applications,  may  be  so  excited  as  to  occasion 
flashes  of  light  Sparks  are  perceived  from  a  blow  or  contusion. 
Slight  sensations  of  smell  and  of  taste,  also  a  ringing  or  whizzing 
in  the  ears,  are  occasioned  by  electrical  action.  Experiments  of 
this  kind  prove  that  the  sensation  depends  entirely  on  the  excite- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  sensory  to  a  g^ven  species  of  activity,  and 
that  this  excitement  is  idiopathic,  or  limited  to  the  nerve  or 
nerves  concerned;  e-  g.,  the  optic  nerve  alone  emits  light;  the 
acoustic  nerve,  sound,  etc.,  etc. 

§  79.  The  third  condition  of  sense-perception  is 
litfon,  'iiTm-  the  action  of  the  ohjed  upon  the  sensorium.  In  order 
i™o''«iuii!  to  receive  this  action,  the  external  organs  must  be  in 
a  normal  condition— -e.p.,  the  eye,  tbe  ear,  the 
palate,  and  the  akin.  If  any  lesion  or  disease  occurs,  the  percep- 
tion is  irregular  or  impossible.  In  like  manner,  it'  the  nerves  are 
diseased  or  destroyed,  the  perceptions  are  disturbed  or  prevented. 
Let  tbe  optic  nerve  be  injured,  and  the  vision  is  dimmed,  clouded, 
or  extinguished.  So  it  is  with  hearing,  with  touch,  with  smeU, 
•ind  with  taste. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  that  these  three  requisites 
must  he  present?  We  reply.  Only  indirectly.  We  learn  it  by  in- 
ference. If  the  sensorium  no  longer  exists,  there  is  no  perception. 
If  the  object  is  withdrawn,  as  the  luminous  or  sonorous  matter, 
there  can  be  no  perception.  If  the  organ  or  the  nerve  is  destroyed, 
the  soul  does  not  perceive.  We  conclude  that  all  these  are  its 
eesential  conditions.    But  that  these  conditions  are  not  the  acta 
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themselveBy  will  be  still  more  manifest  from  the  analysis  of  these 
acts.    We  proceed  next  10 : 

II.  The  proeeaa  of  senBe-perc^Mon, 

§  80.  The  simplest  form  in  which  sense-perception  ..  . 

is  experienced  is  in  its  connection  with  a  single  organ  f '^^u^^ 
of  sense.    The  states  or  acts  which  we  ordinarily  piMtform; 

^     what  is  it  r 

call  sense-perceptions,  by  which  we  apprehend  the 
most  familiar  objects,  as  a  table,  a  chair,  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  are 
made  np  of  too  many  elements  to  allow  us  to  discern  the  precise 
character  of  the  elements  or  the  steps  of  the  process  itself  It  is 
only  when  we  consider  a  single  act,  as  of  seeing  and  hearing,  and 
of  the  simplest  object^  as  a  single  color  or  sound,  that  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  determine  the  essential  nature  and  elements  of  the 
act  it8el£ 

The  most  general  assertion  which  we  make  is,  that 
sense-peroeption  is  clearly  and  distinctively  a  psy-  not  pEydoiosi- 
chical  and  not  a  physiological  phenomenon.  We  are 
prepared,  by  our  previous  analysb,  to  distinguish  perception  from 
the  organic  instruments  and  conditions  that  are  essential  to  it 
Neither  the  eye  nor  the  optic  nerve,  nor  the  image  formed  on  the 
r^na,  nor  the  nervous  response  to  the  image — ^none  of  these,  nor 
ail  of  them  together,  constitute  vision.  The  picture  may  be 
fermed,  the  nerve  may  be  stimulated  to  reflex  activity,  so  as  to 
contract  the  iris  or  let  fall  the  eyelid,  and  yet  there  may  be  no 
sight  Ka  hot  iron  is  applied  to  the  flesh,  and  the  soul  does  not 
fael  and  apprehend,  there  is  no  sense-perception.  It  may  disor- 
ganize and  destroy  the  flesh,  consuming  it  to  the  bone,  and  yet,  if 
the  soul  does  not  respond,  the  phenomenon  which  we  seek  for  does 
not  occur.  In  order  to  this,  an  energy  must  be  aroused  from  the 
soul  itself  Its  presence  and  its  nature  are  known  by  conscious- 
ness. Its  physical  conditions  are  observed  by  the  senses  and  traced 
out  by  physiological  analysis.  The  anatomist  separates  and  fol- 
lows the  one  class  of  phenomena  by  his  dissecting  knife,  interpret- 
ing the  functions  which  he  does  not  observe.  Conscir^usness  watches 
the  other,  notes  their  similarities  and  diflerences,  refeis  them  to 
their  agent  and  records  their  relations  and  laws. 

Ijct  us.  then,  leave  these  physical  or  physiological      , 
ecmoitions,  and  consult  consciousness  alone.    We  in-  of^wo  au- 
quire  of  ccmsciousness^  What  is  the  peychical  act  or 
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stateT  She  replies,  It  is  a  proccH  complex  in  ita  uature,  but  in> 
Btaotaneous  id  time.  It  in  oomples.  because  the  soul,  in  its  sin- 
gle act,  distinguishes  two  objects — its  own  condition  and 
•ome  material  reality :  one  of  these  is  subjective,  and  hence  is 
called  a  *u6;'ee6o^'ee<;  the  other  is  objective,  and  id  denominated  an 
oijeetoljeeL  One  element  is  c&llcd  »enMiium,  or  fmwiion  proper; 
liie  other  b  called  pereeption,  or  perception  proper.  The  one  of 
these  is  an  element  involving  fipeling ;  the  other  is  intellectual, 
being  an  act  of  knowledge.  Each  requires  the  other.  £ach  is 
the  attendant  of  the  other.  There  can  be  no  perception  without 
sensation,  nor  can  sensation  ocenr  wiUiout  perception. 

But  though  ihe»e  two  elements  coexist,  it  is  with 
■■»(D*[  in  Jo-  unequal  energy.  The  one  activity  is  always  at  the 
2^e!«»i"rto  expense  of  the  other.  If  sensation  is  intense,  percep- 
^ST"  tion  is  feeble.     If  perception  is  energetic  and  absorb- 

ing, sensation  is  weak  and  scarcely  observed.  The 
dperstioD  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  wveral  wnses,  and  in  the  dil- 
fering  states  or  energies  of  dngle  and  separate  senses.  In  vision, 
as  compared  with  smell  and  hearing,  perception  prevails ;  while  in 
both  the  latter,  sensation  is  io  esce^.  In  the  perception  of  brigbl 
and  stimulating  color,  as  contrasted  with  the  discernment  of  form 

,  and  outlines,  sensation  is  conspicuous  in  the  one,  and  perception 
in  &e  other.  If  we  look  at  the  unclouded  sun  at  midday,  we 
cannot  perceive  distinctly,  by  reason  of  the  blimting  and  painAU 
sensations  ;  if  its  disc  is  overcast,  or  a  darkened  glas  is  iuler- 
posed,  the  perception  is  more  distinct  and  ea^,  by  the  reprauos 
of  the  sensations. 

Sensation  proper,  or  the  sensational  elem« 
}  fii^  in  order.     This  diws  not  occur  alone 
apart.     Pure  gensation  is  simply  an  idej 
nary  experience.  Though  sensation  alwa_"re  occurs  with  perceptii 
It  may  be  clearly  distinguished  from  it.     Bensation,  thus 
lered,  is 

A  tvbfeethe  aperienee  of  the  tout  at  animating  t 
touernun,  vg>u^  more  or  Ut«  pleanurahU  or  painfui.  and  ait 
leenitmed  by  tome  ereitement  of  the  orgarugtn.     This  definition  ii 

I  plies: — 

YiTSt  of  all,  that  sensation  pertains  properly  fo  the  soul,  as  oon- 

I  tra-distinguished  from  material    things  or  corporeal  agents.     Th* 


I 
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itoisation  of  tuucli  is  not  in  the  orauge,  the  sensation  of  heat  » 
not  in  the  burning  flame,  but  both  are  experienced  by  the  sen- 
tient soul.  The  sensatinn  of  sweetness  is  not  in  the  sugar,  that 
of  souracas  is  not  in  tne  vinegar.  There  can  t 
orchestra  and  audience  are  both  stone-deaf  Aa  all  sensations 
pertain  to  the  soul  which  experiences  them,  they  ar«  properly 
said  to  be  subjective. 

§  82.  Second,  the  sensations,  though  subjective  ia 
the  sense  already  defined,  are  yet  experienced  by  the  ">fwi  >>r  ihs 
soul  (H  eotmecUd  with  a  corporeal  oryanian,  and  are  wuhMiMpiii- 
directly  distinguished  in  this  from  emotions  proper, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  perceptions  proper,  on  the  other.  The 
soul  has  a  subjective  experience  of  heat,  hardness,  sweetness, 
sourness,  etc.,  but  it  has  this  experience  as  an  agent  connected 
with  and  animating  an  extended  sensorium.  The  several  eensor 
tions,  though  like  the  purely  spiritual  emotions  in  being  agreea- 
ble, or"  the  opposite,  are  unlike  them  in  being  felt  by  the  soul  as 
existing  in  a  peculiar  form  of  being  and  activity,  viz.,  that  of  cor^ 
poreal  sensibility.  That  which  feels  is  not  the  soul  as  pure  spirit, 
but  spirit  animating  an  organism. 

It  is  but  a  part  of  the  truth  which  Reid  utterp,  when  he  says; 
"This  sensation  [of  smell]  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to 
be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt;  and  when  it  is  not 
felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  sensation,  and 
the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing."  "  As  to  the 
sensations  and  feelings  that  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  they 
difier  much,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  and  dignity.  Some 
Lg  to  the  animal  part  of  our  nature,  and  are  common  to  us 
Ith  the  brutes ;  othcra  belong  to  the  rational  and  moral  part 
The  first  are  more  properly  called  seitsation^,  the  last,  feelings'' 
[Esmyg,  InteU.  Powers,  ii.  e.  16.) 

Berkeley,  Theory  of  Vision,  says  to  the  same  efiect:  "The 
objects  intromitted  by  sight  would  seem  to  him  [a  man  born 
blind],  as  indeed  they  are,  no  other  than  a  new  set  of  thoughts 
or  sensations,  each  whereof  is  as  near  to  him  as  the  perceptions 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  or  the  most  inwa-rd  passions  of  the  soul." 

Reid  certainly  would  not  say  that  the  pain,  or  the  painful  sen- 
gation.  which  is  occasioned  by  a  bnm,  a  cut,  or  a  blow,  is  pre- 
cisely like  the  pMU  which  is  occasioned  by  the  deatli  of  a  fnend, 
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tiie  loaa  of  fortune,  or  the  failui-e  of  a  darling  project.  Both 
these  classes  of  states,  when  not  felt,  have  no  existence;  they 
boch  pertain  to  the  soul,  and  to  the  Boul  only,  a^  distinguished 
from  the  objects  which  occasion  them.  Both  are  aliiie  subjective. 
Both  are  alike  in  being  disagreeable,  hence  both  are  called  pain- 
fiii.  But  one  is  experienced  by  the  soul  as  connected  with  an 
organism,  while  the  other  is  felt  in  the  soul  without  reference  to 
the  eensorium  at  all. 

Bamiltaa  on  tbe  other  hand  aaaerta,  "Itmny  appear,  not  a  parUidDi  meiely. 
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fignred,  and  divided.     Buob  is  tbe  faoC;  bnt  bav  tbe  imm) 
Iritli  matter,  how  the  nneitendeil  can   spprebend  exten. 

Miid,  Note  D»  18  and  /ool-no/e,  p.  8&0  (Cf.  35,  38,  39). 

§  83.  It  is  implied,  in  what  has  been  said,  that  all 
locai'ised'"™'  sensatioiia  are  experienced  with  a  more  or  leas  diitmA 
and  definite  relation  of  place  in  the  seneorium.  This 
relation  of  place  is  at  first  very  indefinitely  apprehended;  indeed, 
it  may  not  be  attended  to  at  all ;  but  there  must  be  furnished  th« 
meau8  of  discerning  such  a  relation,  provided  the  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  sensation.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  pain  in  the 
teeth  or  a  pain  in  the  head  should  not  be  known  as  apart  in  place 
irom  a  pain  in  the  foot ;  that  a  burn  iu  the  foot  aiid  a  wound 
in  the  arm  should  not  give  directly  to  the  mind  the  apprehensioiv 
of  a  different  place  for  each. 

When  it  ia  asserted  that  every  sensation  gives  or  might  give  a 
relation  of  place,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  relations  of  place 
involved  in  and  given  by  the  direct  experience  of  au  original 
sensation  are  or  could  be  apprehended  so  completely  and  so 
definitely,  as  they  are  by  the  aid  of  experience  and  the  acquired 
perceptions ;  hut  only  that  some  knowledge,  or  the  materials  fci 
■uch  kuowlttdge,  must  be  fumiahed  in  every  origiual  sensation. 
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The  different  sensations  differ  iii  respect  to  the  greater  or  leaa 
definiteDess  of  the  part  or  place  of  the  sensorium  which  if 
adected.  Thus  a  sound  or  a  amell  is  iar  less  diatiactly  defined 
in  any  relations  of  place  than  a  sight  or  a  touch.  But  more 
of  this  in  another  place. 

8  84.  Fourth;  The  different  sensations,  as  subject- 
ive experiencea  of  the  soul,  dij^er  greatly  from,  one  I^nmstMn™' 
inotker  in  respect  to  quuliiy  and  intensity;    in  other  Intu™ 
words,  they  differ  in  kind  nnd  degree.     Each  of  the 
leading  claasea  of  sensations  ditffera  from   each   of   the  other 
classes,  as  the  sensation?  of  sight  from  the  sensations  of  touch. 
Under   each   of  these   broadly  distinguished    classes   or  kinds, 
jpecial  sensations  differ  from  one  another  ;  as  the  diflisrent  tastes, 
feelings,  smells,  colors,  etc.,  etc.     What  are  called    the    samtt 
senaations,  differ  also  in  enei^y,  strength,  or  intensity ;  as  one 
shade  of  the  same  color,  as  red)  is  deeper  or  more  intense  than 
another  shade  ;  one  odor  ia  more  pungent  than  another. 

We  come  nest  to  perception  or  perception  proper. 

§  85.  This,  as  has  already  been  explained,  is  no 
separate  act  or  state  of  the  soul ;  it  is  only  a  separa-  p,^'SU°^i 
ble  or  distinguishable  element  of  a  single  complex  it^j^"''^"*" 
act.     Perception,  as  such,  is. 

First:  an  act  of  knowledge  and  of  knowledge  only.  The  sensa- 
tional element  is  an  element  of  feeling,  attended,  indeed,  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  soul  which  feels  animates  an  extended 
organism  ;  but  in  the  perceptional  act  the  soul  knows,  and  only 
knows. 

§  86.  Second:  This  knowledge  is  objective — i.  e., 
the  eoul  not  only  knows  tlie  object  to  be,  but  it  knows  oon'w^'wiii 
it  ia  not  itself-  What  it  knows  is  a  non-eyo,  a  not-  ^.''°^"'°°~ 
me,  a  not-self.  But  from  what  self,  or  ego,  does  it 
dietiDguish  the  object?  or  what  kind  of  non-ego  does  the  per- 
ceiving soul  distinguish?  Is  it  what  is  usually  called  a  material 
object,  distinguished  from  the  organism  or  the  body  which  the 
soul  animates  and  moves?  or  is  it  the  organism  itself  which  the 
Boul  diatingnishes  from  itself,  though  it  animates  and  moves  it? 
It  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that,  as  there  are  tiiree  jion, 
egos — ^viz.,  the  not  body  as  distinguished  from  the  body  and  soul 
-MDited ;  the  body  as  distinguished  from  the  soul ;  and  the  sensn- 
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mm  aa  distiuguiahed  from  tlie  soul  as  pure  spirit — so  there  are 
three  egos,  viz.:  the  bouI  as  united  with  the  bodj  Benged  and  per- 
cdved,  i. «.,  the  living  body  as  a  whole ;  the  soul  as  animating  or 
coDQecting  with  the  eensoriuin ;  and  the  Boul  as  distinguishablo 
from  both  sensoriuin  and  body. 

Our  present  iDqairy  is.  Which  of  these  objects  is  apprehended 
in  perception  proper?  Which  ia  known,  or  might  be  known,  in 
connection  witli  every  sensation,  or  in  every  act  of  sense-percep- 
tion? We  answer,  The  bodily  organism  itself,  or  rather  that 
part  of  the  aeu3orium  which  is  escited  to  action.  What  the  soul 
directly  perceives — i.  e.,  distinguishes  from  itself-— is  its  own 
sensitive  organism,  so  far  as  it  is  excited  to  sensation.  Tliis  ia 
that  which  it  knows  to  be  not  itself,  even  though  it  knows  that 
in  sensation  it  is  intimately  ccmnected  with  it.  The  immediate 
object  of  perception  proper  is  the  eeiisortiiin  in  some  Jonn  of 
exeited  adion.     (§  98J 

It  is  not  intended  tliat,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  infant  does,  in 
the  earliest  development  of  the  reflective  consciousness,  apply 
the  pronoun  I  to  the  soul  as  (li(>tinguished  from  the  sensorium  or 
the  body.  It  is  most  evident  tliat  at  first,  and  for  a  very  long 
period  often,  this  appellation  is  applied  to  the  soul  and  the  body 
as  a  complex  whole,  and  this  ego  is  distinguished  from  what  ia 
Usually  called  a  material  thiug. 

§  87.  Third:  Xlie  object  in  perception  proper  is 
WB-.JD.  not  only  known  as  a  non-ego.  but  it  is  known  as  ex- 

tended. Even  in  sensation  proper  the  soul  knows 
itself  as  united  with  the  extended  sensorium  ;  much  more  when 
the  soul,  by  an  act  of  intelligence,  distinguishes  this  sensorium 
from  itself  as  a  purely  psychical  agent,  must  it  know  that  object 
to  bs  extended  which  it  as  it  were  sets  over  against  itself.  We 
do  not  here  ask  what  extension  is,  or  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
unextended  spirit  can  know  extended  matter  ;  nor  do  we  ask 
what  are  the  relations  of  extension  to  space,  either  in  the  order 
of  knowledge  or  of  being.  These  questions  are  reserved  for 
fiiture  discussion.  We  record  only  what  the  mind  actually  per- 
eeivee,  as  attested  by  our  experience  of  the  act  of  perception. 
PmspUon  Bi-  ^  ^^'  ^^  ^^'  ''^'"'•Ji  ■  ^"  tlie  exercise  of  which  of 
wo^iuiih*  (he  senses  does  the  mind  distinguish  this  non-egoistiii 
and  extended  object — in  the  exercise  of  one  or  (w^. 
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or  oj  each  and  all  f  The  views  which  we  have  proposed  concern' 
ing  sensation  involve  the  necessary  consequence  that  perception 
proper  occurs  in  connection  with  each  of  the  senses.  If  every 
sensation  involves  the  apprehension  of  the  extended  sensorium 
with  which  the  soul  is  connected,  then  it  follows  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  perceive  this  sensorium,  to  whatever  sensation  it  is  excited, 
and  that  every  sense  gives  the  knowledge  of  an  extended  not^ 
-zgo.  Some  of  tJiese  senses  do  this  with  greater  indefiniteness  than 
others,  it  is  true — as  the  sense  of  smell  compared  with  the  sense 
of  touch,  but  all  with  equal  reality ;  if,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  no 
sensation  can  in  fact  occur  without  perceptioD. 

Those  psychologists  who  make  sensation  to  be  a  purely  ^iri- 
tool  or  mbjective  experience  of  merely  intenaive  quality,  and  make 
perception  to  be  the  apprehension  of  the  cause  of  these  so-called 
feelings,  either  limit  perception  to  the  sensations  of  touch  and 
sight,  excluding  it  from  smell,  taste,  and  hearing — as  does  Reid 
— or  confine  it  to  touch  only,  as  Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown. 

But  while  each  and  all  of  the  senses  alike  give  us 
an  extended  and  external  object,  they  do  not  give  ^exunlu 
it  with  equal  distinctness  and  clearness.     As  we  have  jecto  nol^sh^o 
already  observed,  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  JewnesB. 
far  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch ;  and  so  far  inferior,  that  they  seem  to  many  not  to  give  it 
at  all.    The  muscular  sensations  are  also  more  conspicuously 
present  in  the  movement  and  direction  of  certain  organs  than  in 
the  management  and  experience  of  others. 

§  89.  We  pass,  fifth :  to  the  varying  relation  of  ^^  varying 
the  sensational  and  perceptional  element  in  different  J|n*g|^tion**and 
states  of  sense-perception.  The  general  law  is,  that  J^?**^** 
these  elements  vary  inversely— i,  e.,  as  the  sensakjn  is 
fir(mgeT,  the  perception  is  weaker^  and  vice^ersd.  The  operation 
of  this  law  is  illustrated  in  the  different  sensations  of  the  same 
tense  as  compared  with  one  another,  and  also  in  the  difiTerent 
lenses. 

Of  different  sensations  of  the  same  sense  we  ob- 
serve, uhat  in  some  the  attention  is  occupied  more  senLtio/Tsof 
with  the  sensation,  while  in  others  it  is  fixed  upon  the  mm?™* 
ftbject  whicL  the  sensation  reveals.    This  is  true  of 
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taates,  smells,  sounds,  touches  and  sighte.  If  any  of  these  are  very 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  the  subjective  pain  or  pleasure  which 
they  give,  solicits  and  absorbs  the  poul's  energy,  almost  or  entirely 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  apprehension  of  the  organism,  or  of  any 
thing  external.  If  they  are  what  we  call  indifferent  or  unex- 
citing, there  is  opportunity  for  the  mind  to  attend  to  the  rela- 
tioiis  of  diverse  quality,  of  place,  form,  outline,  which  the  parti- 
cular sense  admits  of.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  certain 
sensations  are  absorbing,  transporting,  ravishing,  enrapturing, 
and  ecstatic ;  all  of  which  terms  indicate  the  complete  occupation 
of  the  soul's  energy  in  subjective  enjoyment,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  pain  or  agony.  We  freely  remark  of  others,  that  in 
them  we  are  cool,  unexcited,  not  carried  away,  self-controlled ; 
which  epithets  imply  the  possibility  of  any  intellectual  activity 
which  may  be  required,  the  energy  of  simple  perception  being, 
of  course,  included. 

In  vision,  the  apprehensions  of  color  are  more  sen- 
tpnis.-'nBea. "'  8U0US;  thosc  of  foTm  Hiid  Outline  Ore  morc  pcrceptioual 
and  intellectual.  In  gazing  upon  rich  and  gorgeous 
coloring,  as  of  a  splendid  sunset,  of  autumn  foliage,  or  a  glowing 
painting,  the  enjoyment  is  more  intense  and  the  excitement  ia 
akin  to  pure  emotion.  In  the  apprehension  and  comparison  of 
form,  outline,  and  grouping,  color  is  less  conspicuous,  the  per- 
ceptional element  predominates,  and  approaches  the  purely  intel- 
lectual. But  just  in  this  proportion  does  the  sensuous  and 
passionate  give  way. 

In  touch,  if  we  take  a  burning  or  frosted  implement,  we  are  so 
occupied  with  the  pain,  that  we  do  not  notice  ite  form,  surface, 
weight,  and  many  other  peculiarities  which  a  nicer  handling 
would  reveal,  which  delicate  handling  is  rendered  impossible  by 
the  absorption  of  the  soul  with  its  seJisations.  On  the  other 
band,  the  delicate  intellectual  touch,  which  apprehends  minute 
constituenls,  slightly  varying  sur&cea,  gentle  outlines,  fine  edges, 
etc.,  requires  as  an  essential  condition  that  the  sensations  be  not 
at  all  obtrusive.  He  that  parses  his  finger  over  the  edge  of  a 
razor  in  order  to  judge  of  ita  fineness,  must  be  careful  that  no 
painful  sensations,  as  from  a.  cut,  or  pleasant  sensations  as  of 
titillation,  disturb  or  distract  the  delicacy  of  his  perceptive 
touch.     In  all  these  examples  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  so  far 
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we  exercifle  sensation  proper  we  are  occupied  with  our  subjective 
condition  as  pleasant  or  painful ;  while  in  perception  proper  we 
apprehend  an  extended  non-e^o. 

The  illustration  of  the  varying  energy  of  the  sensational  and 
perceptionalelementsinthedifierent  senses  will  be  given  in  the 
Allowing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GLASSES  OF  SENSE-PERCEPTIONS. 

§  90.  The  sense-perceptions  may  be  divided  into 
three  leading  classes  :  the  mvscular,  the  organiCf  and  o^^am^^r- 
the  special  sense-perceptions.    This  division  is  in  part  mSsc^.  ^* 
directed  by  the  character  of  the   sensations  them- 
selves,  and  in  part  by  their  bodily  conditions. 

The  mtiscular  sensations,  or  sense-perceptions,  comprehend  all 
those  which  arise  from  the  varying  conditions  of  the  musclesi 
whether  in  action  or  at  rest.  The  muscles  constitute  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  substance  or  structure  of  the  body.  They  also 
pervade  or  are  closely  connected  with  those  parts  and  organs 
which  are  not  mascular.  The  affections  appropriately  called 
muscular  sense-perceptions  are  those  which  depend  on  the  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  the  varying  re- 
lative  position  of  the  muscles.  As  we  slowly  stretch  or  violently 
jerk  out  the  arm  or  the  finger,  as  we  rotate  the  wrist,  as  we 
tread  or  kick  with  the  foot,  as  we  strain  the  whole  body  to  lift  a 
heavy  weight  or  to  push  against  a  resisting  obstacle,  or  as  we 
exert  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  body  in  manifold  conceivable 
motions  or  efforts,  we  experience  as  great  a  variety  of  muscular 
sensations.  Scarcely  one  of  these  is  distinguished  by  a  separate 
name;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  escape  common  observation. 

They  are  ranked  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the  sense-perceptions, 
because  they  are  least  definitely  placed  in  the  sensorium,  because 
they  cannot  be  distinctly  recalled  to  the  memory,  and  because 
they  are  usually  the  least  positive  in  the  pleasure  and  pain  which 
they  occasion.  They  serve  most  important  uses,  however,  as  we 
shidl  see,  in  enabling  us  so  to  direct  and  regulate  the  bodily 
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motinns  as  to  distinguish  the  individual  body  fnitu  the  rest  of  the 
material  universe,  aud  to  defend  it  against  serious  or  fatal  in- 
juries. It  is  contended  hj  many  that  we  derive  our  first  know- 
ledge of  extentied  matter  from  the  muscular  sensatiooa,  as 
through  their  .'arying  movements  the  infant  first  explores  every 
part  of  the  organism  within,  and  from  the  aensorium  thus  ex- 
plored derivea  the  standard  by  which  it  measures  the  materia! 
worid  without    (Cf.  §  98.) 

§  91.  The  orgrtnic  senBationa  are  those  which  de- 
pend on  the  healthful  or  diseased  condition  of  the  vital 
organs;  such  as  the  stomach,  the  lunga,  the  heart,  the  other 
viscera,  and  the  nerves.  When  these  organs  are  entirely  healthy, 
and  their  functions  are  normally  performed,  they  are  attended 
with  no  very  positive  or  distinctly  noticed  senBations.  When 
they  are  mjured  or  diseased,  the  sensations  which  attend  these 
conditions  are  always  unpleasant,  often  distressing,  and  invari- 
ably most  readily  distinguished  and  recognized.  The  healthy  man 
does  not  know  that  he  has  a  stomach.  The  dyspeptic  scarcely 
knows  that  he  has  anything  besides ;  he  is  so  absorbed  by  the 
uncomfortable  or  painful  sensationa  that  are  occasioned  by  the 
diseased  organ.  The  same  is  true  of  a  man  whose  lun^,  heart,  or 
nerves  are  dLseased.  This  class  of  sensations  are  more  readily 
distinguished  and  recalled  than  the  muscular,  because  they  are 


more  definite  and  posi 
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are  ofleu  blended  with  the  rauaeular, 
n  part  muscular,  or  intertwined  with  mus- 
cular fibre,  as  the  heart,  the  stomach,  etc.  Their  special  affec- 
tions are  therefore  experienced  in  constant  connection  with 
normal  or  abnormal  muscular  sensations,  and  both  are  assigned 
to  the  same  parts  of  the  sentient  organism. 

§  92.  The  special  senxe-perceptions  constitute  the 
B^^^pereep-""  remaining  and  the  moat  important  class.  All  these 
ftao'r^n.'^n-  ^f*  distinguished  by  thia  marked  peculiarity,  that 
M^a  ""*  '^^  '*''*  experienced  through  organs  spedaUy  con, 
sl.riicted  for  the  solefinction  of  aenae-perception. 
They  are  the  so-called  five  senses :  Smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch, 
Knd  iigiii.  Each  of  these  is  clearly  distinguiahed  from  every 
Bihor,  and  to  each  of  them  is  assigned  its  own  oi^n  or  organs. 
~'  3  organ  of  miell  is  the  nostrils,  which  open  into  the  I 
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nasal  toBSSk^  the  plates  of  which  are  overlaid  by  a  mucous  mem- 
brane called  the  pituitary  membrane.  The  passages  between 
these  plates  are  somewhat  tortuous,  giving  extent  of  sur&ce  foi 
the  expanse  of  membrane,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory 
nerve. 

Hiis  organ  is  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  organs  of  taste, 
with  which  it  acts  in  ready  sympathy.  Offensive  smells  occasion 
nausea  and  disinclination  to  food.  Savory  odors,  on  the  other 
hand,  stimulate  the  appetite. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  smell  is  excited  only  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  interior  surface  of  the  organ  with  minute  portions 
of  matter,  or  gases  diffused  through  the  atmosphere.  But  what- 
ever uncertainty  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the  occasions  of  these 
sensations,  with  the  sensations  themselves  we  are  all  familiar 
Their  varieties  are  almost  endless.  The  odors  from  flowers,  from 
food,  from  perfrimes,  from  woods,  from  earths,  from  metals,  and 
from  many  other  objects,  are  too  numerous  to  be  classed  or  named 
except  in  a  very  general  way.  We  doss  them  in  a  few  general 
and  obvious  groups,  as  quickening,  refreshing,  depressing,  sicken- 
ing, aromatic,  spicy,  etc.,  etc.  We  name  them  usually  from  the 
objects  which  excite  them,  as  the  odor  of  the  violet  and  the 
lilac,  of  the  rose  and  the  tuberose,  of  the  peach  and  the  apple, 
of  cedar  and  camphor-wood. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  so-called  sensations  are  in 
truth  sense-perceptions — i.  e,,  they  involve  apprehended  relations 
of  externality  and  extension.  The  experience  of  every  odor^ 
according  to  the  explanation  already  given,  must  be  referred  to 
some  part  of  the  sensorium.  These  sensations  are,  however,  very 
undefined  in  their  places  and  limits,  and  hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed they  are  purely  psychical.  They  cannot  be  distinctly 
recalled  in  the  imagination  or  memory.  Hence,  in  our  actual 
perceptions  of  objects,  they  are  referred  directly  to  the  object  as 
seen  or  handled.  That  is,  the  object  seen  or  touched  occupies 
the  attention  and  engrosses  the  memory,  and  not  the  object 
emelled. 

The  language  and  terms  taken  from  this  sense  are  transferred 
to  supersensual  objects,  especially  to  the  moral  and  the  religioua 
The  odor  of  incense,  the  offense  that  is  rank,  and  smells  to  hea* 
Ten,  and  the  like,  are  examples  of  such  an  application. 
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§  93.  The  organs  of  taete  are  the  tongue,  the  palate^ 
and  a  portion  of  the  pbarjns.  These  are  also  truly, 
MttUou.""  though  imperfectly,  organs  of  touch ;  but  they  are 
coated  with  a  membrane  which  is  organized  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  yield  a  variety  of  special  sensations  called 
tastes.  The  tasting  organ,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  consists  of 
minute  papillte,  which  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  and 
ihe  inner  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Sapid  substances  to  be  prepared  for  tasting,  must  be  made 
liquid.  Those  which  are  hard  and  compact,  must  be  broken  by 
mastication  and  dissolved  in  the  saliva.  Tlie  harder  the  sub- 
stance and  the  slower  the  process  of  dissoWing,  the  longer  does 
the  taste  continue. 

The  aensatiouB  of  taste  are  various  in  kind  and  almost  count- 
less in  number.  They  are  capable  of  beiug  so  combined  as  to 
produce  singular  modifications  and  striking  contrasts.  They  can 
thus,  to  some  extent,  be  changed  by  custom  and  formed  by  art 
Tastes  that  are  at  first  positively  dis^reeable,  become  pleasant 
by  being  connected  with  a  stimulant  effect  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem— as  the  pungent  and  fiery  taste  of  strong  liquors,  and  the 
nauseating  taste  of  tobacco.  Or  the  sense-organ  itself  becomes 
leas  sensitive  in  its  energy,  and  of  course  less  offended  by  the  sen- 
sations which  were  at  first  more  intense,  and  therefore  positively 


Tastes,  like  smells,  are  designated  by  a  few  general  epithets,  as 
pungent,  bitter,  sweet,  spicy,  acrid,  sliarp ;  more  precisely  by  the 
objects  which  occasion  them,  as  the  taste  of  pepper  or  alum,  of 
the  peach  or  the  plum,  of  different  vegetables  and  meats.  Of 
this  language  or  vocabulary  of  taste  we  may  say  in  general,  that 
it  is  taken  originally  from  the  sense  of  touch,  as  the  obvious 
meaning  of  some  of  the  terms,  and  the  less  obvious  roots  of  others 
both  indicate.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  organ  of  taste  is  alsc 
an  organ  of  touch.  The  tongue  touches  as  well  as  tastes.  Cer- 
tain tastes  are  attended  with  certain  touches. 

It  ought  not  to  escape  our  notice  in  this  connection,  that  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the.sublime  in  nature,  art,  and  litera- 
ture, and  the  capacity  for  judging  rightly  of  its  occasions  or 
sources,  is  called  laate  in  many  languages  ;  a  singular  transfer  of 
a  term  &om  one  of  the  grossest  of  the  animal  capacities  to  one 
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of  the  highest  of  the  psychical  endowments.  It  is  explained  by 
the  &ct  that  the  corpor^eJ  sense  of  taste  is  susceptible  of  fine  and 
delicate  discriminations. 

The  question  is  never  mooted,  whether  the  sensations  of  taste 
ai-e  purely  subjective,  or  independent  of  all  relations  of  exter- 
nality and  extension.  Taste,  as  a  sensation,  is  inconceivable  ex- 
cept as  an  affection  of  that  part  of  the  sensorium  which  pervades 
the  surfJEU^  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 

§  94.  The  sense  of  hearing  comes  next  in  order.  H«iring ;  it* 
Its  organ  is  a  complicated  and  convoluted  bony  tube  ^^  ^^  ""^ 
or  chamber,  resembling  somewhat  the  interior  of  a 
snailnshell,  and  furnished  externally  with  an  expanded  append- 
age, the  surface  of  which  is  corrugated  very  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  bony  passage  within.  The  object  of  the  external  ear 
(which  with  the  internal  constitutes  the  organ),  is  to  receive,  con- 
vey, and  quicken  the  vibratory  action  of  the  air  till  it  reachas  the 
tympanum.  This  is  a  parchment-like  substance,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  chain  of  bones,  bears  upon  a  liquid  within.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  entire  structure,  when  judged  by  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, is  obviously  adapted  and  designed  to  carry  and  increase 
vibratory  action.  But  the  vibrating  tympanum  is  not  itself  hear- 
ing. Though  we  seek  for  the  spirit  of  sound  in  all  these  narrow 
and  winding  chambers,  we  cannot  find  it  there ;  but  it  flees  from 
our  search  like  a  shadow  or  a  mocking  spirit.  It  is  the  soul 
which  lives  in  the  sensorium  that  hears.  When  the  tympanum 
is  made  to  vibrate  with  the  requisite  intensity  and  rapidity, 
and  the  nervous  apparatus  is  unharmed,  the  soul,  if  attcnt, 
experiences  the  sense-perceptions  which  we  call  the  sensations  of 
sound. 

Every  body  which  emits  or  conveys  sound  is  susceptible  of 
vibration.  The  sonorous  body  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
is  the  atmosphere,  which,  by  being  everywhere  present,  is  the 
constant  and  the  pervading  medium  of  sound.  Many  solid 
bodies  are,  however,  capable  of  more  delicate  vibrations,  and 
hence  are  more  perfect  conductors  of  sound ;  or  perhaps  they  owe 
their  effect  on  the  sensorium  in  part  to  the  vibrations  which  touch 
conveys  through  the  bony  structure.  A  stick  of  timber  will  con- 
vey to  the  ear  in  contact  with  it,  a  whisper  or  the  scratch  of  a 
pin,  scores  or  hundreds  of  feet.     If  the  ear  is  brought  into  con- 
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tact  with  a  muBical  instrument,  either  directly  or  through  th* 
medium  of  same  intervening  substance,  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
ia  greatly  increased. 

,  mHii  ^^  these  aensationa  there  is  a  great  variety.    What 

nuioM.  In  dcscrves  espciial  notice  is,  that  each  one  of  this  end- 
dinLDguiatin     leas  variety  is  readily  distinguished  from  every  other, 

and  very  many  of  them  can  be  recalled  ftnd  re-^ 
iognized.  A  single  human  voice  is  capable  of  emitting  a  great 
variety  in  respect  to  quality,  tone,  and  pitch.  The  voice  of  each 
individual  has  its  distinguishable  characteristic  in  each  of  theae 
particulars.  The  mnd  sighs  and  whistles  and  groans  in  the 
forest,  or  beats  and  rolls  among  the  clouds  like  resounding 
waves.  Almost  every  substance  has  a  sound  of  its  own  when  it 
strikes  or  fells  upon  another,  and  this  sound  can  be  varied  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

Single  sensations  of  sound  are  distinguished  by  quality,  by  in- 
tensity or  loudness,  and  by  volume  or  quantity.  Besides  these 
obvious  differences,  there  are  others  less  discernible  to  common 
apprehension,  which  are  observed  and  named  by  elocutionists 
and  musicians.  The  epithete  vfhich  we  commonly  hear  are  such 
as  low  and  high,  feeble  and  loud,  soft  and  harsh,  smooth  and 
rough — sweet,  gentle,  clear,  piercing,  light,  heavy,  etc.,  etc.  All 
these  epithets  were  originally  appropriated  to  the  other  senaes, 
especially  to  those  of  touch.  Some  few  are  derived  from  taste 
and  sight.  To  a  limited  extent,  sounds  are  named  from  the 
objecta  which  excite  them :  aa  the  bell  and  glass,  like  the 
wooden,  the  metallic,  etc.,  etc. 

^  ^  Besides  these  distinguishing  differences  in  single 
coMion  und  sensations  of  sound,  there  are  others  which  belong  to 
Meioi7  aDd       souuds  when  in  succession  and  combination.     Sounds 

of  almost  any  quality  become  pleasing  when  utteretl 
in  any  regular  Bucceasion ;  especially  when  a  series  ia  made  to 
repeat  and  to  return  upon  itself,  and  its  measures  or  intervals  are 
marked  by  accent  or  beat.  Examples  of  these  are  the  beating 
of  a  drum  to  a  tune,  the  rhythmical  measure  of  well-aonnding 
prose,  or  the  more  regular  and  marked  repetitions  of  poetic 
verse.  If  the  sounds  possess  musical  quality,  these  repetition* 
constitute  melody,  giving  exquisite  sensuous  pleasure  to  the  ear, 
and,  by  expression,  speaking  naovingly  to  the  soul.    To  this  ia  , 
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saperadded  the  more  refined  attribute  of  harmony,  when  sounds 
of  different  musical  quality  are  given  in  concord,  greatly  enlarg- 
ing, enriching,  and  elevating  both  the  sensuous  and  expressionai 
resources  of  music.  Melody  and  harmony  combined,  when 
added  to  what  culture  has  done  for  the  voice,  and  art  for  the 
improvement  of  instruments,  are  the  grounds  of  the  elevated  en- 
ioyment  that  music  affords. 
The  sensations  of  sound  are  invested  with  even  a 

,_,  "ii.-i  .11  1  ,    The  condition 

Mgher  mterest,  and  applied  to  a  still  more  elevated  of  oral  lan- 
use.  Without  the  sense  of  hearing,  vocal  utterances  pressiVe  of 
do  not  become  sounds ;  and  witTiout  vocal  utterances  *^  ^^' 
as  heard,  there  could  be  no  language.  As  addressed  to  and  af- 
fecting the  senses,  sounds  are  pleasing  or  displeasing,  musical 
and  melodious  or  the  contrary,  harmonious  or  discordant ;  as 
significant  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  they  are  endowed  with 
a  wondrous  and  almost  a  sublime  power.  When  we  listen  to  a 
foreign  language  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  or  when  we  cannot 
catch  the  sense  of  our  raother-tongue,  it  is  to  our  ears  a  jargon 
or  a  chatter,  or,,  at  best,  but  a  pleasing  flow  of  insignificant 
sense-perceptions.  But  as  soon  as  these  sounds  are  understood, 
they  become  the  audible  expressions  of  thought,  in  its  most 
subtle  distinctions  and  its  most  complicated  connections. 

Not  only  are  sounds  significant  of  thought ;  they  also  express 
feeling.  Even  simple  and  inarticulate  tones  do  this^  especially 
f  the  tones  are  musical,  or  partake  of  musical  quality.  The 
whine  of  the  beggar,  the  command  of  the  master,  and  the  threat 
of  the  enraged,  are  expressive  as  tones,  even  when  no  words  are 
uttered,  or  when  the  uttered  words  fail  to  be  understood.  A 
plaintive  or  a  triumphant  strain  of  music  is  easily  interpreted, 
though  no  thoughts  are  uttered  in  words.  But  when  thought 
and  feeling  are  both  conveyed,  the  one  by  clear  and  well-chosen 
words,  and  the  other  by  an  expressive  elocution,  and  the  soul  is 
enraptured  and  elevated  by  eloquent  speech,  then  the  resources 
of  sound  and  the  importance  of  hearing  begin  to  be  appreciated. 
When,  again,  poetry  and  music  lend  both  grace  and  expression 
to  thought  and  feeling,  we  have  a  still  higher  example  of  the 
dignity  of  a  single  sense,  and  the  wondrous  uses  to  which  i* 
may  be  applied  in  the  service  of  the  soul. 

In  view  of  these  relations,   the  sense  of  hearing  has  been 
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ranked  higher  than  any  other.  It  efiecte  a  couuection  between 
one  Boul  and  another ;  it  enables  the  spirit  to  breathe  out  feelinga 
which  even  articulate  speacli  cannot  utter.  Its  dignity  and 
worth  are  especially  illustrated  in  the  caae  of  the  blind.  It  is  to 
them  the  aubtle  interpreter  of  those  emotions,  ivhith  are  ex- 
i  to  others  by  the  eye,  the  countenance,  the  attitude,  and  the 
gesture  all  combined.  To  the  blind  the  voice  Buftena  in  tender- 
ness, thrills  with  love,  is  harsh  fi^ra  anger,  and  lingera  in  entreaty. 
To  them  every  tone  breathes  some  shade  of  emotion.  An  intelligent 
and  educated  blind  man  once  remarked  with  great  energy,  "  The 
human  voice  ia  to  me  tlie  divinest  endowment  of  man." 

.  §  95.  ThesCTwe  of  touch  comes  next  in  order.  The 
imoh.  i«  organ  of  this  sense  is  the  ekin.  The  skin  is  the  ex- 
ternal covering  of  the  body,  and  the  lining  of  certain 
internal  cavities,  as  the  mouth.  Its  sensations  depend  on  the 
action  of  certain  minute  papillw,  which  are  placed  beneath  the 
external  cuticle,  eacii  one  of  which  encloses  the  termination 
of  some  nerve,  or  nervous  branch  or  branchlet.  Different 
portions  of  the  skin  are  more  or  less  sensitive,  and  the  perceptions 
which  are  gained  through  them  are  more  or  less  delicate,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  nerves  and  the  fineness  and  frequency 
of  the  nervous  terminations.  The  thickness  or  thinness  of 
the  external  covering  or  cuticle  is  also  an  important  circum- 
stance. In  general,  those  portions  of  the  body  in  which  the 
perceptions  are  least  acute  and  discriminating  are  the  moat 
scantily  supplied  with  nerves,  and  their  branches  extend  over  a 
very  large  surface — in  some  <;ases  over  several  square  inches. 
In  the  more  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  very  many  distinct  nerves  and  nervous  branchta  and 
branch  lets. 

The  distingviished  physiologist,  E.  H,  Weber,  was  the  first  who 
instituted  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  in  order  definitely  to 
ascertain  the  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  in  touch  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  He  applied  for  this  purpose  the  points 
of  a  pair  of  dividers,  which  were  separated  more  or  less  widely. 
He  aecertained  that  in  some  parts  of  the  body  these  points  could 
not  he  perceived  as  separate,  unless  the  dividers  were  opened  as 
widely  as  three  inches ;  while  in  others  the  extremities  needed  Ui 
be  only  the  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch  apart  in  order  to  be  distinctly 
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perceived.  Similar  experiraeiita  have  been  made  by  other  pbyai- 
ologiflta.  Tbt;  lip  of  tlie  tongue,  the  lipa,  aud  the  ends  of  the 
fingeni,  are  the  most  sensitive  and  discriminating  portions.  The 
human  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lined  with  a  sensitive  covering, 
and — through  its  connection  with  the  arm  and  shoulder,  and  ita 
divi^on  into  thumb  and  fingers — -is  provided  with  an  apparatus 
especially  adapted  to  regulate  aud  direct  the  application  of  touch 
and  pressure,  is  preeminently  the  organ  of  touch. 

It  is  an  essential  condition  of  a  sense-perception 
of  touch,  that  the  object  should  be  actually  applied  JmSS'i^iuSoS! 
(o  or  brought  in  contact  with  the  organ — i,  e.,  with 
some  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  According  as  this 
application  is  made  with  greater  or  less  force,  the  sensation  varieo 
in  intensity  and  the  perception  in  distinctness,  and  sometimes  the 
quality  of  the  sensation  is  changed.  A  light  pressure  or  gentle 
touch,  is  usually  favorable  to  distinct  or  delicate  perception. 
If  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  sensation  may  become  excessive 
and  unpleasant,  and  even  positively  painful ;  while  the  per- 
ception is  less  acute,  owing,  probably,  to  the  compression  of  the 
nerve  or  nerves.  In  some  cases,  the  very  aligliteat  contact  that 
is  possible,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  pressure,  as  in  Ihe  touch 
of  a  feather,  is  attended  with  the  greatest  sensibility  and  the 
acut«9t  discernment.  But  the  force  of  ibe  application  of  the 
organ  to  the  object  of  touch  depends  usually  on  muscular  effort 
It  scarcely  ever  can  happen  that  muscular  effort  is  not  called 
into  requisition,  either  in  positive  and  direct  pressure,  as  of  the 
hand  or  finger,  or  in  withholding  from  pressure  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  or  in  resisting  pressure  when  it  is  imposed  from  without. 

§  96.  Hence  it   is  that   the    musrmlar    seruiafions 
always  attend  and  often  seem  to  be  blended  with  the  J^IoVi**" 
perceptions  that  are  appropriate  to  touch.    In  the  ac-  '£nc'i,"^8io„, 
quired  or  complex  perceptions  of  touch,  these  muscu-   {J^h"^*^"'" 
Ittr  sensations  play  a  conspicuous  part.     In  the  classi- 

itions  of  common  life  and  in  thoseof  the  earlier  philosophers, — 
psychologists  and  physiologists,— the  muscular  sensations 
assigned  to  the  sense  of  tottch.  So  were  the  sensations  of 
temperature,  many  of  which  arise  from  contact  with  a  body 
warmer  or  colder  (han  the  touching  organ,  and  hence  were 
referred  to  touch  proper.     Inasmuch  as  these  various  clasaeE  of 
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MUBations  are  all  concerned  in  many  of  the  perceptions  of  toucfap',] 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  each  apart. 

The  first  class  are  the  aenaations  of  gentle  touch,  or  of  toiieh 
proper.  These  aenaations  are  occasioned  more  frequently  by 
feeling  an  extended  surface,  but  they  may,  and  often  do,  arise 
from  gentle  contact  with  the  extremity  of  a  pointed  body.  Sen- 
Balions  thus  arising  are  neither  pleasurable  nor  painful,  and  one 
la  scarcely  distinguishable  from  another.  Heoce  none  of  them 
can  be  readily  reproduced  in  the  memory.  Pressure  against  a 
surface,  or  motion  over  it,  each  involving  muscular  sensations, 
seems  to  be  required  as  the  condition  of  sensations  sufficientl/ 
poeitive  and  energetic  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  Che  objects 
themselves,  and  to  recall  to  memory  the  sensations  which  they 
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The  second  claaa  are  the  arrute  and  often  painful 
voiiingTio-  sensations  that  come  from  any  affection  that  does 
violence  to  the  organ^  aa  the  prick  or'  a  pointed  sub- 
stance, the  cut  of  a  knife,  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  the  bmiac  from  a 
stick.  Theae  aenaations  are  all  distinct  and  energetic,  and  occa- 
sion a  shock  to  the  nervous  system  which  is  more  or  less  violent. 
They  are  more  definitely  localized  than  the  sensations  of  touch 
proper,  and  more  distinctly  revived  and  recalled.  The  sensitiveneaa 
of  the  skin  to  affections  of  this  kind  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  its  touch.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  experimenta 
of  Weber  and  others,  that  those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
which  are  fiimished  with  the  fewest  and  the  most  sparsely  ramified 
nerves  and  branches  of  nerves,  and  are  the  most  incapable  of 
sensations  of  touch  proper,  are  none  the  less  ausceptible  to  exqui- 
site sensations  of  this  aort.  These  sensations  are  not  confined  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  its  interior  portions  being  capable  of  ex- 
quisite suffering  from  pricking,  cutting,  and  laceration.  Sensa- 
tions of  this  class  seem  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  those  which 
we  have  called  organic,  and  which  are  moat  conspicuous  when 
an  organ  is  injured  or  diseased. 

The    third    class    aro    sensations   of  temperatur& 

SsnaiBonHot  Theae  arise  usually  from  contact  of  the  body  with 

some  material  object  differing  in   temperature  from 

itself.    They  are  also  experienced,  by  what  is  called  radiation, 

from  an  object  not  in  contact  with  the  body.    In  such  cases  tha 
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body  may  be  said  to  be  in  direct  comtnimicatiou  or  conUct  with 
the  heated  atmosphere,  or  the  vibrating  medium  of  heat.  Th€ 
Beusationa  of  temperature  are,  in  many  partiiiutars,  like  the  pain- 
ful aenaationa  which  we  have  just  described.  They  are  like  them 
in  not  being  confined  to  the  surface.  In  case  of  eculding  from  water 
or  steam,  or  of  a  severe  bum  from  fire,  or  of  violent  internal  inflam- 
mation, or  of  febrile  excitement,  their  causes  are  purely  internal, 
and  the  affectiona  are  organic.  The  eensitiveuees  of  the  body  to 
heat  and  cold  is  not  proportioued  to  its  susceptibility  to  touch. 

The  fourth  class  are  the  Bcnsations  of  pressure  or 
weight.  These,  so  far  as  they  are  definite  and  pecu-  pr™nt»  tat 
liar,  are  the  slightly  benumbed  and  painful  feeling 
which  a  weight  occasions  when  laid  upon  the  hand  or  arm,  when 
there  is  no  muscular  effort  to  sustain  or  resist  the  piT«6ure.  lu 
such  a  case  alight  additions  may  be  made  to  the  buHt  of  the 
body  imposed,  without  being  perceived.  If  the  same  experimenta 
are  made  upon  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  more  mobile — as 
upon  the  lips,  when  resistance  and  muscular  effort  is  provoked 
and  made  necessary — -rainute  differences  will  be  perceived  and 
appreciated.  Accurate  experiments  of  this  kind  were  made  by 
Weber,  eliciting  surprising  results.  Hence  the  so-called  sensa- 
iHons  of  weight  are  very  largely  complex  in  their  nature,  consisting 
y  of  muscular  sensations. 

The  fifth  class  are  the  muioular  tensations,  which 
have  been  already  sufficiently  characterized.  Not  miiuiiiiiii, 
only  do  they  enter  very  largely  ioto  the  sensations  of 
weight,  but  inbi  all  those  sensations  which  require  motion  upon, 
and  application  to,  the  surfeceof  the  body  which  is  touched.  The 
sensations  of  the  rough  and  smooth,  of  the  adhesive  and  slippery, 
of  the  eiastic  and  non-elastic,  are  of  this  character.  According 
to  the  nicety  with  which  these  sensations  are  diatiuguished,  is  the 
delicacy  of  perception.  Success  in  any  manual  art  depends  upon 
this  sort  of  delicacy.  Skill  in  sewing,  engraving,  and  drawing, 
in  the  handling  of  tools,  in  driving,  rowing,  and  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  depends  on  the  natural  capacity  for  and  the 
nice  attention  to  these  muscular  sensations.  They  are  equally, 
if  nat  more  important,  to  our  judgments  of  forru,  size,  distance, 
and  the  various  relations  of  extension,  as  we  shall  see  in  consid- 
ering the  acquired  perceptions. 
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One  feature  all  these  seusatioriB  share  in  common. 
Though  suflicientlj'  alike  to  be  classed  together  a^ 
tactual,  muacular,  etc.,  etc.,  yet  they  differ  in  quality 
according  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  their  seat.  The 
tactual  sensations  on  the  palm  are  different  from  those  on  the 
back  of  the  hand ;  those  on  tha  hand  are  different  from  those  on 
the  different  parts  of  tbe  arm,  and  so  on  through  every  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  same  is  true  of  the  different 
muscular  sensations.  The  muscular  sensations  which  attend  the 
opening  and  closing  of  one  finger,  differ  from  thosa  which  are 
experienced  in  opening  and  shutting  tha  hand.  Those  which  we 
feel  in  managing  the  arm  differ  from  those  which  are  used  in 
controlling  the  position  of  the  head.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
other  classes  of  sensatioua  which  are  appropriate  to  the  interior 
of  the  trunk  or  the  vital  organs.  This  fact  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  explanation  of  the  acquired  perceptions. 

§  97.  From  considering  the  sensational  elemn 
PM*^  Mno^    iu  touch,  we  pass   to  tlie  perceptional.     By   percep^J 

tion  proper,  in  touch,  as  in  the  other  s 
prebend  objects  us  extended  and  external.  To  touch  has  been^ 
assigned  especial  superiority  in  these  discriminations.  Many 
limit  them  exclusively  to  touch,  making  it  the  only  agent 
through  which  we  perceive,  and  assigning  to  all  the  other  senses 
the  sensational  function  only.  Othcis,  as  we  have  already  said^ 
limit  perception  proper  to  touch  and  sight.  We  have  given  c 
reasons  for  holding  that  through  every  sensation,  and  of  courssJl 
in  connection  with  every  one  of  the  senses,  we  perceive— 
apprehend  objects  as  extended  and  external.  The  perceptions 
of  touch,  however,  differ  from  those  of  the  other  senses  not  only 
in  being  more  definite  and  minute,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
energy  of  the  sensations,  but  also  (with  the  exception  of  eight) 
in  their  immeasurably  superior  variety.  For  this  reason  they 
deserve  special  consideration. 

Let  it  be  observed  as  a  preliminary,  that  we  do 
Siedbyldo^h!  Dot,  by  touch  alone,  know  mathematical  extension, 
bj'  MMraion  nor  mathematical  qualities,  nor  the  relations  of  pure 
in^tho  orgm-  mathematical  quantities  to  one  another,  nor  to  the 
pure  or  abstract  space  or  time  which  we  conceive  to 
exist.    We  simply  perceive  extended  and  external  somethings, . 
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It  is  contended  by  many  that  the  reason  why  we  perceive  ex- 
tension by  touch,  either  exclusively,  or  in  common  with  sight,  is, 
that  the  organism  it^lf  iB  extended.  We  find,  they  say,  that  ii 
those  ports  of  the  akin  in  which  our  perception  of  extension  ia 
the  miiet  <lefinite  and  acute,  the  nervce  and  the  norvoufl  endbgs 
are  moat  frequent ;  while  in  those  portions  in  which  its  dimen- 
sions are  most  vaguely  perctaved,  these  are  more  sparse.  Hence 
it  is  concluded  that  two  nervous  terniinations  at  least  are  re- 
quired for  ihe  apprehension  of  superficial  extension.  Moreover, 
it  ia  urged  that,  as  the  remaining  organs,  (xcept  those  of  sight 
and  touch,  are  each  fuj'ni^he^l  with  a  single  nerve  only,  or,  at 
most,  with  a  single  pair,  that  is  the  sufficient  reason  why,  by 
means  of  these,  we  have  no  perception  of  extension.  In  touch  and 
^ht,  it  is  said,  the  soul  being  affected  by  sensations  through  nerves 
placed  side  by  side,  must  neccssariiy  perceive  objects  as  extended. 
This  view  is  held  chiefly  by  physiologists,  and,  among  them,  by 
the  distinguished  John  Muller,  willi  whom  many  others  agree. 

Of  this  theory  we  observe,  that  it  overlooks  entirely  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  physical  couditicins  of  perception  and  the 
net  of  perception.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  the  perception  of  extension  by  touch  and  sigbt,  tliat 
many  nerves  should  terminate  side  by  side  or  be  spread  over  an 
extended  expanse  in  the  organs.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  the 
nervous  apparatus  to  occupy  an  extended  organ,  and  entirely 
another  for  thu  mind,  by  means,  or  on  occasion  of  the  sensations 
which  ibllow  the  excitement  of  these  nerves,  to  perceive  an  ex- 
tended object.  The  soul  is  not  aware  that  it  has  nerves  at  all,  or 
-e  are  called  into  action.  Nor  is  it  aware  that 
rate  parts  of  the  skin,  or  other  organs,  are  thus  affected.  It 
tnows  neither  nerves  nor  extended  organs  as  organs.  The 
spatial  arrangement  of  ihe  nervous  endings  may  be  a  physiologi- 
cal tact,  but  this  fact  does  not  in  the  least  explain  the  apprehen 
don  of  extenaon  as  a  psychical  process.  Moreover,  this  theory, 
and  many  others  adopted  by  physiologists,  involve  the  absurdity 
of  making  the  soul  iirst  to  know  extension  physiologically,  ia 
order  to  know  extension  psychologically — i.  e.,  they  require  it  to 
know  the  nerves  as  aide  by  side,  in  order  to  know  that  very  pro> 
perty  which  is  essential  to  knowing  one  object  as  side  by  eids 
with  another. 


I 
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The  coTTect  aualyais  of  the  psychical  proeeaa  is  that  as  the 
tactual  and  muscular  aud  oth«r  more  subjective  sensatians,  are 
called  into  action,  they  are  known  to  pertain  to  the  soul,  as  con- 
nected with  an  extended  sensorium.  This  sensorium  ia  known 
to  the  soul  not  as  a  collection  of  nerve-endings  or  nerve-expan- 
sions, but  as  found  in  various  conditions  of  activity,  involving 
the  soul's  own  active  sympathy  of  either  suffering  or  enjoyment. 
All  these  sensations  involve  some  relation  of  extension  and 
place,  very  vague  at  first,  but  sure  to  be  more  positive  and  de- 
finite as  soon  as  the  soul  fixes  ite  attention  upon  each.  The  soul, 
as  it  were,  occupies  and  pervades  the  senaorium  as  extended  in 
all  directions.  Its  attention  is  first  fixed  upon  certain  of  the 
sensations  that  are  most  positive  or  energetic,  both  the  muscular 
and  the  tactual.  Then  the  local  diversities  and  likenesses  are 
noticed,  and  the  relations  of  place  within  and  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body  beixime  fixed.  Differences  in  direction,  form,  size, 
etc.,  are  known,  by  processes  which  wo  shall  explain  under  the 
iicqnired  perceptions.  But  in  order  to  any  one  of  these  dis- 
criminations it  must  be  assumed  that  in  the  original  perceptions 
of  touch,  extension,  the  sensorium  as  extended  in  three  dimen- 
sions, is  directly  perceived.  Unless  such  knowledge  is  gained 
directly  in  connection  with  touch,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  ac- 
quired. But  tangible  objects  are  not  only  known  as  extended  ; 
they  are  also  known  as  external.  This  brings  us  to  our  next 
division : 

§  98.   Externality,  or  outness,  is  involved  in  the 

Tha  perception  .  1.1.1  11  .  n  « 

nf  eitarniiiiij  extcDsion  which  IS  known  hy  the  sensations  of  touch. 

Externality  difiera  from  simple  diversity,  or  differ- 
ence. Diversity  may  pertain  to  objects  tliat  are  purely  spiritual, 
as  a  series  of  mental  activities  or  mental  entities. 

But  externality  as  apjirehcnded  in  perception,  as 
rf'iileraBli'ti!  has  already  been  explained,  is  the  diversity  or  dis- 

tinguishability  of  an  extended  object  from  the  spirit 
as  non-spatial  and  nou-extenrled ;  and  again,  it  is  the  separate- 
nese  or  separableness  of  the  surrounding  material  universe  from 
the  animated  body.  Both  these  relations  are  apprehended  in 
sense-perception,  and  pre-eminwitly  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is 
not  only  important,  but  essential,  that  these  two  meanings  be  not 
confounded. 
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It  ia  also  important  to  observe,  that  the  externality  which  we 
perceive,  is,  like  the  extension,  not  abstract,  but  concrete; 
or,  in  more  familiar  terms,  an  external  object,  or  an  object  as 
external. 

We  will  consider  the  two  senses  of  externality  in  „  .      ,,,  . 

,     .  ,  J  Externality  Id 

tneir  order.  As  to  the  first,  we  ask,  How  does  the  "»®  ?"^  •*«»**- 
soul,  in  touch,  perceive  its  own  body  to  be  external  to 
itself?  We  answer, — as  we  have  done  already,  (§  86), — Precisely 
as  through  the  other  senses,  by  an  immediate  and  inexpli- 
cable act  of  its  own.  It  perceives  directly  its  own  body  as  a  not- 
self  or  a  nonrego  ;  originally  its  own  sensorium  excited  to  sensation. 
We  open  this  question  a  second  time  in  connection  with  the  sense 
of  touch,  because  it  has  been  often  urged  that  its  sensations  are 
peculiar  in  revealing  outness,  or  externality. 

Some — as  Reid — contend  that  the  simple  sense  of  resistance 
or  hardness,  or  that  affection  of  the  sensorium  which  every  solid 
body  occasions,  directly  suggests  outness. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  teaches  that  all  proper  tactual  sensations, 
like  other  sensations  proper,  are  purely  subjective  and  spiritual, 
without  the  suggestions  of  externality  and  extension,  and  that  it 
is  only  through  .the  muscular  sensations  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  nonrego  is  gained.  "  We  open  the  hand  or  the  arm,  as  we 
have  done  in  a  score  of  previous  instances,  without  striking 
against  an  object.  All  that  we  experience  is  a  succession 
of  purely  subjective  affections — affections  simply  and  solely 
spirituaL  But  we  strike  against  a  wall,  or  other  ressisting 
medium,  and  we  ask.  What  has  caused  this  new  sensation?  We 
answer,  it  is  not  myself,  for  I  have  previously  had,  or  rather  pro- 
duced, only  a  succession  of  spiritual  states,  in  a  series  of  muscu- 
lar sensations.  But  here  is  a  change.  I  have  a  sensation  un- 
caused by  myself,  but  caused  by  a  being  different  from  myselfi 
There  exists,  therefore,  a  being  not  myself,  and  so  I  reach  the 
non-ego,  or  externality."  To  this  solution  or  explanation  there 
is  this  fatal  objection,  that  allowing  that  the  order  of  sensations 
has  been  previously  the  same,  and  that  the  order  is  for  the  first 
time  changed  by  some  resisting  object,  the  change  would  consist 
simply  in  a  new  subjective  experience.  The  resisting  object 
Irould  give  a  novel  sensation,  but  it  would  still  be  subjective. 
However  unusual  this  may  be,  it  is  only  subjective  and  psych* 


cal,  and,  according  to  Brown's  theory,  cau  give  no  relation  of 
exteueion,  and  therefore  no  relation  of  externality.  Even  if  in 
the  way  supposed,  a  cause  other  than  the  agent  could  be  reached, 
It  might  be  purely  spiritual,  aud  nut  necessarily  spatial. 

All  these,  and  every  other  theory  of  the  sort,  have  one  common 
weakness — that  they  require  us,  by  some  arrangement  or  series 
or  combination  of  sensations  purely  subjective,  to  account  for  oi 
develop  an  objective,  t,  c,  an  external  nmk^go.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  not  the  greater  or  less  positiveness  of  a  subjective  sensa' 
tion,  nor  any  change  in  the  order  of  such  sensations,  which  would 
elicit  a  non-ego,  unless  this  were  immediately  discerned  by  tho 
mind  iteelf. 

But  what !  it  may  be  asked,  when  I  grasp  a  pebbh|i 
uMwonrf™  or  an  ivory  ball,  or  a  stick,  ia  that  which  I  perceiv* 
aa  external  to  myself  simply  the  seoaorium  excited 
by  the  object  grasped?  Is  this  the  non-ego  which  I  perceive, 
and  this  ouly?  We  reply,  that  this  ia  the  only  n on -epo,  which 
we  reach  by  direct  and  original  perception.  The  question  is  not 
what  is  in  &ct  first  noticed  in  the  order  of  time.but  what  is  first 
and  ultimate  in  the  analysis  of  thought.  But  do  we  not  perceive 
also  the  object  which  produces  these  aensatious?  Do  we  not 
directly  perceive  the  surfece  of  the  pebble,  the  ball,  or  the  stick, 
as  diverse  from  the  sensorium,  and  the  body  which  it  pervades? 
Not  by  immediate  perception.  If  we  did,  it  would  involve  the 
inference  that  we  perceive  a  non-e^o,  viz.,  the  surface  of  the 
pebble  as  touched,  and  producing  a  sensation,  \\z.,  the  felt  sensa- 
tion, which  is  also  «o)*-e<7o.  That  is,  we  should  have  immediate 
perception  of  two  non-egoa — the  sensorinm  excited,  and  the  object 
exciting  it  to  a  sensation.  This  is  possible,  but  it  must  be  shown 
to  be  necessary.  We  shall  show  in  its  place  {%  113),  that  exter- 
nality in  the  seaond  sense — i.  «.,  the  distinction  of  the  not-body 
from  the  body — is  discerned  notby  an  original,  but  by  an  acquir^. 
perception.  If  this  is  true,  it  ia  the  result,  not  of  a  single  act, 
but  of  a  series  of  processes. 

§  99.  The  sense  of  touch  ie  the  most  positive  of  alf 

tDii.iiiihBiMa-    the   senses   in  the    character  of  its  sensations.     In 

many  respects  it  ia   worthy  to  be  called  the  leading 

sense.    The  sense-percepdons  wbich  it  gives,  and  those  which  art 

called  into  action  in  connection  with  it,  are  felt  on  every  part 
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the  HUrfoce,  and  throughout  the  interior  ol'  the  body  and  all  its 
members.     The  seuaatioiLs  themselves  are  tlie  moat  energetic  of 

any  that  we  experience. 

Moreover,  tbe  organ  of  every  other  sense  ie  also  an  organ 
of  touch,  and,  as  such,  is  more  or  leas  sensitive.  We  touch  the 
food  which  we  taste,  aud  unless  we  touch  it,  we  cannot  taste  it. 
Though  the  eye  does  not  literally  touch  the  undulating  ligLt — 
response  to  the  touch  of  light,  gives  no  tautual  eensa- 
■yet  when  the  surfe.ce  of  the  eye  is  pressed  by  the  finger, 

strikes  against  any  solid  object,  it  feels  and  is  pained.  It  is 
acutely  sen»tive  at  times  as  a  touching  organ.  The  iuner 
surfaces  of  the  nostril  and  of  the  ear,  like  the  outer  surface  of 
the  body,  are  susceptible  of  tactual  sensations.  All  of  these 
organs  are  more  or  less  corupletely  provided  witii  a  muscular 
apparatus,  by  which  they  arc  moved,  directed,  accommodated, 
and  made  more  ready  for  and  subservient  to  their  appropriate 
sensations.  Hence  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  are  very 
intimately  connected  with  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  was  said  long  ago  by  Demo- 
critus.  that  'all  the  senses  are  modifications  of  the  sense  of 
touch.' 

In  view  of  these  facta,  touch  has  been  called,  by  some  physiolo- 
general  sensibility,  or  the  power  of  general  sensibility;  and 
the  four  remaining  senses  have  been  called  the  fecial  senses. 

It  ought  not  to  surprise  us  to  learn  that  the  sense 
of  touch  furnishes  most  of  the  terms  for  the  intel-  ^I^  urlnt* 
lectual  acts  and  states.  Sight  itself  is  indebted  to 
touch  for  many  of  its  terms.  We  take  or  apprehend  a  meaning; 
we  hold  an  opinion ;  we  eomprehend  or  grasp  a  train  of  thought 
or  a  course  of  reasoning ;  we  acc^t  a  proposition.  Especially 
does  touch  furnish  the  words  for  those  acts  of  the  intellect  in 
which  the  feelings  and  the  will  have  a  share.  The  reason  io 
obvious.  We  touch  and  handle  objects  in  order  familiarly  to 
understand  their  properties  and  laws.  The  objects  wiiich  we 
touch,  and  the  ways  we  touch  or  handle  them,  are  determined  very 
laj;gely  by  our  feelings,  whetber  of  curiosity  or  indifierence,  of 
love  or  dislike,  of  caution  or  boldness.  All  these  feelings  ara 
expressed  through  acte  appropriate  to  the  sense  of  touch,  or  by 
modes  of  using  its  principal  organs.    Hence  the  spiritual 


Kcte  or  3tal«a   generally,  are   expressed   by  t«rmB   and  phra 
primarily  applied  to  this  olasB  of  bodily  activities. 

§  100.  The  sense  of  eiglU  is  the  laet  which  we  are 
ud  tta  Condi-  to  consider.  The  organ  of  vision  ia  the  eye.  The 
eye  is  iu  a  structure  like  on  optical  iustrument,  and 
adapted  to  the  refraction  of  light  by  a  combination  of  lensea^^ 
and  to  the  productioD,  by  this  means,  of  a  distinct  miniatuMia 
image  of  the  objects  seen  upon  the  retina,  i.  e.,  the  dark  network  , 
of  nerves  whicli  lines  the  inner  chamber.  This  image  can  be  seen 
in  the  eye  of  Fome  animals  if  separated  carefully  from  its  socket, 
and  divvied  of  the  sclerotic  coating  behind.  The  surface  of  the 
eye  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  organ  of  touch,  but  it  is 
susceptible  of  the  readiest  and  most  rapid  motions,  and  of  ad- 
justments of  position  and  direction  with  little  muscular  effort, 
and  as  little  muscular  sensation  as  issuiSciciktfor  the  discrimlua- 
tion  and  regulation  of  its  motions.  This  susceptibility  of  easy  and 
ewiit  motion  and  adjustment  ia  one  of  its  most  remarkable  physical 
/efttures,  and  is  the  condition  of  its  marvellous  superiority. 

The  oonditioTt^  of  distinct  vision  are  a  proper  quantity  of  light, 
and  the  formation  of  a  well-reftacted  image  npou  the  retina,  If 
the  light  is  deficient  or  excessive  in  quantity  or  intensity,  there 
can  be  no  distinct  vision.  There  is  a  particular  distance  for 
every  eye,  at  which  the  most  perfect  vision  of  a  near  object  can. 
be  attained.  This  distance  varies  considerably,  from  that  of  the 
BO-ca!led  near-sighted,  to  that  of  the  far-sighted.  This  variety 
is  occasioned  by  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the  convexity  in  the 
lenses  of  the  eyes  of  different  persons,  requiring  a  different  distance 
of  the  object  in  order  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina. 
There  is  in  every  caae,  however,  a  certain  range  within  which  dis- 
tinct vision  may  be  had  by  a  more  or  less  constrained  adjustment 
uf  the  retina  and  one  or  both  lenses,  through  certaia  muBcles 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  muscular  sensations  experienced 
by  the  adjustments  of  the  eye  in  order  lo  discern  objects  dis- 
tinctly, are  importajit  media  in  forming  and  applying  the 
acquired  perceptions.  In  order  tliat  the  vision  by  both  ayes  may 
be  single — and  it  must  be  single  to  be  distinct — the  two  axes 
must  be  steadily  fixeii  upon  the  same  point ;  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  fixed,  they  must  be  inclined  together.  Tlia  mnscu 
iar  .lensatioos,  varying  with  the  di^reut  adjustments  of  the  twc 
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axes  are  important  in  the  acquired  perceptions  or  judgments  of 
vision. 

Tliese  conditions  are  completed  or  finished  when 
a  distinct  picture  on  the  retina  is  formed.  This  leads  the  image  ot 
us  to  consider  the  function  of  the  image  on  the  retina, 
or  its  relations  to  the  act  and  the  object  of  vision.  Concerning 
this  there  is  confusion  and  error  of  opinion.  The  mind  can  not 
see  the  image  on  the  retina.  K  it  could,  it  must  see  it  by  means 
of  another  image,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Nor  does  it  perceive 
the  image  by  any  direct  act,  knowing  it  to  be  an  image  on  the 
retina.  It  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  retina,  till  the  anatomist 
or  the  optician  brings  this  &ct  to  its  notice,  nor  does  it  know  of 
nerves,  or  nerve  endings,  or  nerve  expansions,  in  the  act  of 
seeing,  nor  can  it  in  any  other  way  be  aware  of  the  image  as  an 
image.  That  its  formation  is  essential  to  the  act  of  vision,  we 
know  by  physiological  researches,  but  not  in  psychical  ex- 
perience. Physiologically,  we  know  that  the  one  is  necessary  to 
the  other.  Psychically,  we  are  not  only  not  conscious  of  using 
it  as  a  known  means  of  the  act  of  seeing,  but  we  are  conscious 
that  we  do  not  employ  it  as  such  an  aid  or  means.  If  this  fact 
were  kept  in  mind,  serious  difficulties  in  the  explanation  of  the 
process  of  vision  would  be  set  aside.  For  example,  it  has  been 
often  asked.  How  can  we  see  objects  upright,  of  which  the 
images  on  the  retina  are  inverted  ?  How  can  we  see  objects  as 
single,  whose  images  are  double?  The  answer  to  questions  like 
these,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  involve,  is,  that  the  mind 
neither  knows  nor  uses  the  image  in  the  psychical  act.  It  is  by  a 
purely  physiological  analysis  that  it  subsequently  discovers  such  an 
image  as  the  last  member  or  link  in  the  series  of  physical  conditions. 

The  act  of  vision  as  a  sense-perception  includes  two  elements^ 
the  sensational  and  the  perceptional. 

The  sensations  proper  from  light  and  colors  are  gengatioM 
scarcely  marked  in  our  conscious  experience  as  plea-  JJfP®"*  ®'  ^**' 
surable  or  painfiil.  Hence  they  are  feebly  obtrusive. 
They  rarely  if  ever  attract  the  attention  except  when  they  are 
painful  through  disease,  or  an  excess  of  energy  which  induces 
abnormal  action.  Some  colors,  however,  seem  to  give  a  positive 
sejisuous  pleasure,  as  rich  violet  or  purple :  and  a  series  of  liuci* 
rolors,  finely  blended,  occasions  extreme  satisfaction.    So  far  an 
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liiis  18  Esthetic,  it  is  Dot  Benauoua  at  all.  The  pleasure  from  form 
and  outline,  as  diatinguiahed  froai  color,  la  still  less  sensuous. 
These  facta  explain  why  it  is  that  the  sensatiouB  of  vision  are 
less  definitely  located  in  the  sensorium,  and  why,  when  the  eyo 
is  known  b£  their  subject,  tlie  percepts  arc  so  readily  detached 
from  the  eye  and  projected  before  it.  The  equally  unobtrusive 
Eharacter  of  the  muscular  sensations  which  are  experienced  in 
uaing  the  eye  contributes  to  the  same  result. 

§  101.  Vision  as  percepttmi  pn^er  apprehends  il- 
pro^^Q°vi-  luminated,  shaded,  and  colored  visibilia.  When  we 
joS'orrtaL™."  ^^^  them  objects,  we  do  not  intend  that  they  are 

objects  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  felt  or  handled, 
but  that  thoy  are  illuminated  and  colored  perceptg,  set  over 
against  the  soul  by  itself,  and  distinguished  from  itself  by  its 
own  act  of  perception.  The  spectrum,  as  of  a  color  refracted  by 
the  prism,  or  of  a  flame  depicted  on  a  screen,  is  a  real  object  of 
vision.  So  is  the  image  that  seems  to  lurk  behind  a  mirror,  or 
to  lie  in  the  depth  of  a  glassy  pool.  The  colored  network  that  is 
projected  when  the  eyes  are  cloaed  is  an  object.  The  visible  percept 
ia  always  colored.  When  we  say  it  is  eolored,  we  include,  under 
color,  light  and  shade.  Darkness  even,  is  discerned  by  the  eye 
only  as  the  intensest  and  gravest  of  positive  colors. 

This  visual  object  is  always  esteoded.  The 
ii^^mijii  61-  pQiQ,,gj  percept  is  an  extended  object,  and  it  cannot 

be  apprehended  as  colored  without  being  perceived 
as  extended  also.  Brown  (Ledures,  28,  9)  insists  most  earnestly 
that  the  extension  is  not  originally  given  in  the  sense-percep- 
tion of  color,  and  that  we  connect  the  two  only  because  of  an 
oft-experienced  and  inveterate  association  from  touch.  Dugald 
Stewart  {Ekmenta)  sanctions  this  view.  Jnmai  Mill,  and  all 
the  assoeiationaliats,  must  of  necessity  adopt  this  solution.  The 
following  suppositions  refute  the  doctrine :  If  two  or  more  bands 
of  color  are  beheld  by  the  infant  which  has  never  exercised 
touch,  it  must  see  them  both  at  once  ;  and,  if  it  pees  them  both, 
it  must  see  them  as  expanded  or  extended ;  otherwise  it  could 
not  see  them  at  all,  nor  the  lines  of  transition  or  separation  be- 
tween them.  Or  if  a  disc  of  red  were  presented  in  the  raidat  ol', 
and  surrounded  by,  a  field  of  yellow  or  blue,  or  if  a  bright  band 
Bf  red  were  painted  so  as  to  return  as  a  circle  upon  itself  on 
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a  field  of  black,  the  band  could  not  be  traced  by  tlie  eye  without 
requiring  that  the  eye  should  contemplate  as  an  extended  percept 
ihe  included  surface  or  disc  of  red. 

The  object  of  vision  is,  however,  an  extended  ^, .., 
superficies  only.  By  vision  only,  a  sphere  is  per-  ■ionsuperiiciia 
ceived  simply  as  a  delicately-shaded  circular  disc. 
A  cube  is  a  flat  surface  with  abruptly-shaded  portions,  bounded 
by  converging  lines.  If  we  draw  or  paint  from  nature,  we  do  it 
on  a  sur&ce  perfectly  flat  or  even.  In  order  to  do  this  with 
truth,  we  must  first  see  the  object  as  without  obtruding  or 
receding  portions.  "The  whole  technical  power  of  painting, 
says  Buskin,  depends  on  our  recovery  of  what  may  be  called  the 
innocence  of  (he  eye ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  sort  of  a  childish  per- 
ception of  these  flat  stains  of  color  merely  as  such,  without  con- 
sciousness of  what  they  signify,  as  a  blind  man  would  see  them 
if  suddenly  gifted  with  sight."  {Elements  of  Drawing!) 

Indeed,  in  some  visible  objects  certain  of  these  original  aspects 
are  apparent  and  obtrusive,  and  we  cannot  substitute  the  reality 
for  the  appearance.  When,  for  example,  we  stand  at  the  end  of 
a  long  street,  the  lines  of  houses,  or  of  trees,  or  posts,  approach  one 
another  till  they  nearly  meet  in  a  point.  But  they  do  not  con- 
verge in  fiict ;  they  are  exactly  parallel. 

It  has  been  insisted  by  some  that  the  eye  perceives  more  than 
superficial  extension — that  we  discern  by  vision,  depth,  or  the 
{kird  dimension ;  that  the  eye,  as  it  were,  sees  around  a  sphere, 
or  along  the  receding  sides  of  a  cube.  An  appeal  is  confidently 
made  to  Wheatstone's  discoveries  in  respect  to  binocular  vision, 
and  the  application  of  the  same  in  the  stereoscope.  The  conclu- 
sion very  &r  outruns  the  data  from  which  it  is  derived.  The 
objects  seen  through  the  stereoscope  are  not  in  relief,  but  are  in 
a  superficies  or  plane.  No  third  dimension  exists,  but  the  usual 
signs  of  its  presence  are  so  striking,  that  the  mind  leaps  for  the 
instant  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  there  in  &ct  The  experiment 
of  the  stereoscope  is  so  far  from  confirming  the  view  that  the 
third  dimension  is  actually  seen,  that  it  shows  most  decisively 
that  it  cannot  be,  by  effecting  an  illusion,  which  is  well-nigh  per- 
fect, by  means  of  objects  drawn  and  actually  seen  upon  a  plane. 

The  question  has  been  very  frequently  and  very    .  .    ,    ,, 

.       .  .,*!         ,  ,        A  single  object 

earnestly  discussed,  "  How  is  it  possible  that  the  teen  witu  two 
mind  should  apprehend  but  a  single  object  by  means 
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of  two  eyea?"  The  queatiun  has  been  variously  answered  by 
physiologiate.  8ome  have  insiated  that  one  eye  only  is  ia  &ct 
used  in  the  act  of  vision,  the  office  of  the  second  being  to 
strengthen  or  reinforce  the  nervous  or  physiological  action  of  the 
first  Others  teach  that  the  miad  beholds  two  objects  in  fact, 
but  passes  so  readily  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  in  effect  to  ap- 
inly  one.  Others  have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  by- 
tracing  the  impressions  made  upon  the  corresponding  parts  of 
each  retina,  through  the  corresponding  nerves  of  each,  to  a,  com- 
mon blending  or  meeting- place  ia  the  organism,  where  the  two 
1  into  one.  So  far  aS'  these  facts  are  purely  phyuiologi- 
cal,  if  they  are  to  throw  any  light  on  the  psychical  act  or  object, 
they  must  assume  that  the  mind  performs  the  act  by  a  conscious 
recc^ition  of  the  retina,  or  the  uervous  apparatus,  which  cannot 
be  admitted  as  true. 

The  psychical  act  is  occupied  with  a  visible  object,  which, 
as  hs8  been  explained,  is  colored  extension.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased  or  abnormal  condition  of 
the  eye  or  its  nervous  apparatus,  the  mind  perceives  two  objects, 
when  it  ought  to  perceive  but  oiia.  How  is  this  to  be  explained, 
and  what  light  does  the  fact  shed  upon  the  relation  of  vision 
with  one  eye,  to  vision  with  two  ?  We  answer :  In  doable  vision 
the  mind  beholds  two  similar  objects  in  two  situatioua.  In  single 
vision  two  percepts  are  perceived  in  the  same  part  of  the  field 
of  view.  They  must  necessarily  coincide.  If  the  one  overlaps 
the  other,  the  one  must  strengthen  the  other. 

The  question  also  sugijests  iteelf.   Where,  in  rela- 

OrigiliMl    plSfO       ... 

-f  tha  itibiB   tion  to    the  retina  or  the  eye,  is  the    visible  object 
[i.  e  ,  the  variously-colored  plane  or  disc  first  appre- 

I bended]  placed  in  the  original  act  of  vision :  is  it  in  the  retina 
itielf,  or  in  the  front  of  the  eye?  or  is  it  projected  in  space — say 
at  the  proper  focal  distance  before  the  eye?  The  queation,  in  all 
its  forms,  supposes  a  more  extensive  or  a  more  matured  knowledge 
of  space,  distance,  and  position  than  the  mind  can  [kwscss  when  it 
begins  to  see. 
Position,  or  place,  as  applied  to  perceived  objects,  is  relativa 
It  supposes  some  objects  to  be  fixed  as  starting-points,  and  others 
03  standards  of  measuring  or  estimating  distance  from  them. 
Nonesuch  can  be  definitely  fixed  and  familiar  before  the  not-bodf 
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is  distiiiguiflhed  fironi  the  body,  and  before  the  hand,  the  eye,  and 
the  parts  of  the  external  body  have  been  fixed  in  their  relative 
positions.  The  vague  knowledge  of  extended  matter  which  the 
sensorium  gives  must  first  be  made  definite  by  a  bounding  out- 
line; and  the  most  fiuniliar  extra-organic  objects  must  first  be 
placed  apart  from  one  another,  before  the  eye  or  the  retina  can 
be  known  as  the  instrument  of  vision,  or  either  can  be  distin- 
guished as  the  place  or  the  seat  of  the  sense-percept.  Long 
before  these  cognitions  are  attained,  the  sense-percept  seen  by  the 
eye  will  have  been  carried  by  the  hand  into  the  space  without 
the  body,  and  irrecoverably  connected  with  its  correspondent 
touch-percepts,  in  the  way  hereafter  to  be  described. 

§  102.  The  superiority  of  the  eye  to  the  other 
senses  is  owing  in  part  to  the  unobtrusive  delicacy  of  S^^y'^of  ^ 
its  sensations.  They  do  not  occupy  the  attention  and  ^^ 
detain  it  from  the  object  itself  and  its  relations.  The  force  and 
tension  of  the  soul's  JEictivity  are  given  to  these.  Vision  is  capa- 
ble of  &r  finer  discriminations  than  touch.  A  hair  of  the 
diameter  of  .002  of  an  inch  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  eye  can  also  pass  from  one  object  to  another  with  a  swift- 
ness which  none  of  the  other  organs  can  imitate.  In  so  doing, 
it  can  place  data  at  the  service  of  the  intellect  as  quickly 
as  the  intellect  can  use  them,  however  rapid  may  be  its  move- 
ments. By  its  swift  and  wide-reaching  motions  it  can  imitate 
the  slower  and  limited  motions  of  the  hand,  drawing  outlines, 
constructing  figures,  measuring  distances,  combining  groups  and 
elements,  with  surprising  rapidity  and  precision.  The  cultivated 
eye  sweeps  across  a  landscape,  and  in  an  instant  the  mind 
computes  the  size  and  distance  of  its  principal  objects,  and  unites 
them  together  within  a  frame-work  of  mathematical  relations. 
The  minuteness  of  the  observed  distinctions,  the  vividness  of  the 
contrasts,  the  cheerfulness  of  the  colors,  the  stimulus  of  the  light, 
the  sharpness  of  the  outlines,  enable  the  mind  to  hold  fast  its 
perceptions,  to  recall  them  vividly  and  at  will,  and  to  employ 
them  for  science,  art,  or  practical  life.  The  eye  has  always  been 
estimated  as  the  noblest  of  the  senses ;  and  many  of  the  words 
which  describe  the  actions  of  the  pure  intellect,  as  to  see,  to  per- 
eeive,  to  discern,  are  taken  apparently  from  this  sense,  though 
perhaps  all  are  finally  to  be  traced  to  the  sense  of  touch. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THB   ACqUIBED    8EN3B-PEECEPTI01I8. 

5  103.  Tfau3  far  in  our  inquiries  we  have  -^nsidered 
^"^T"  each  of  the  senses  singly.  We  have  jeeu  that  by 
kIiuIwi"^  ^^^^  '^^  these  vre  gain  peculiar  knowledge.  We  per- 
ceive sights  only  by  the  eye,  and  sounds  only  by 
the  ear.  In  connection  with  these  aiverae  objects,  we  apprehend 
certain  relations  common  to  alt,  viz.,  externality  and  extension. 
In  other  words,  by  each  of  Ohe  organs  we  experience  a  determinate 
sensation,  and  apprehend  an  object  that  is  both  extended,  and 
also  distinguishable  from  the  sentient  and  perceiving  mind. 

But  the  range  of  our  Eense-perceptiona  is  far  wider  than  this 
We  early  learn  lo  use  one  synse  in  place  of  another,  or  of  aaveral 
and  to  apply  the  knowledge  which  la  given  by  one,  in  place 
of  that  which  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  those  which  are  unused. 
Thus,  if  I  go  into  a  darkened  room  and  perceive  a  peculiar 
fragrance,  I  know  and  say  there  is  a  rose  or  a  tuber,Me  in  the 
apartment — though  I  can  see  or  handle  nather.  If  I  hear  a 
sound,  I  know  it  is  from  a  piano,  a  guitar,  or  the  human  voice, 
and  I  know  the  direction  frona  which  it  comes,  and  from  how 
great  a  distance.  If  I  look  at  an  iron  that  is  at  glowing  white 
heat,  I  say,  It  Inoh  hot ;  though  heat  is  properly  felt 

The  vro  classes  of  Bense-pereeptiona  thus  characterized  are  the 
anginal  and  the  acquired.  They  are  thus  defined;  An  oniflnal 
perceptioa  U  one  tlutt  is  gained  by  a  gingh  geiise,  when  exercised 
•Uone;of  an  object,  or  in  respect  to  Its  relations.  An  acquired 
perception  w  gained  by  using  the  knowledge  given  directly  by  one 
senie,  as  the  sign  or  evidence  of  the  knowledge  which  we  might 
gain  by  another- 

The   importance    of  the    acquired  perceptions    ia 

■od  iitne  r.f     manifest  from  the  greater  frequency  with  which  we 

.i:quin.ii  pw    bring  them  into  use,  and  the  cmifidence  with  which 

we  rely  on  them,  ae  well  as  from  their  greater  coo- 

venience.    Thus,  a  man  strikes  with  a  hammer  upon  the  hewl  oi 
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a  barrel,  and  knows  in  an  instant  whether  it  is  full  or  empty, 
without  the  trouble  of  opening  it.  A  surgeon  applies  his  ear  to 
the  breast  of  his  patient,  and  determines  whether  the  lungs  or 
heart  are  diseased,  where,  and  how  &r.  An  architect,  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  sees  whether  the  framing  of  a  bridge  or  rorf 
ib  mfe ;  or  he  measures  off  the  dimensions  of  its  parts  by  the  eye 
as  accurately  as  he  could  by  his  hand,  or  an  instrument 

The  time  when  many  of  the  acquired  perceptions  are  gained, 
to  very  early.  The  most  important,  and  those  which  are  uni- 
versally applied,  are  made  in  infimcy,  at  a  period  earlier  than 
the  memory  can  recall,  and  by  processes  which  the  memory  can- 
not untwine,  nor  any  subtle  analysis  easily  resolve.  Others, 
which  are  commenced  in  infancy,  are  perfected  in  youth  and 
early  manhood.  Many  are  not  complete  till  the  senses  through 
age  begin  to  tail,  and  the  attention  becomes  less  energetic  and 
agile.  We  b^in  the  education  of  the  senses  in  the  earliest  mo- 
ments of  in&ncy.  The  artist,  the  mechanic,  the  musician,  and 
the  observer  of  nature,  never  finish  it  till  the  organs  refuse  \o 
aid  and  to  serve  the  observing  mind. 

Many  of  these  acquisitions  are  made  so  early,  that  they  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  original  teachings  of  nature.  In  very 
many,  the  process  is  performed  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  for 
OS  to  believe  that  the  mind  goes  through  any  process  at  all,  the 
knowledge  comes  so  simply  and  directly. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  begin  with  those  which  have  been 
made  within  our  memory,  of  which  the  stages  and  the  means  are 
within  our  view  and  at  our  command.  We  may  afterward  ven- 
ture to  unravel  the  more  delicate  tissues  that  have  been  wrought 
by  the  finer  and  more  dexterous  arts  of  infancy,  in  that  early 
yet  mysterious  period  when  Heaven  lies  close  about  us,  ancf 
seems  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  souL 

§  104.  The  acquired  perceptions  of  smeU  and  of 
hearing  invite  our  first  attention,  because  they  can  perrJptti?M*af 
be  most  readily  explained.     Our  first  examples  are  h^®r/ng.*°*^ 
of  odors.     We  experience  the  sensations  of  smell,  as 
from  a  lily  or  tuberose,  from  camphor  or  musk.     We  ascribe 
them  to  certain  objects  of  given  appearance  and  structure,  with- 
out the  use  of  che  sight  or  the  touch  by  which  the  appearance 
wr  structure  is  directly  discerned.    The  ground  of  this  confident 
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knowledge  is  experience.  There  is  no  reason  a  priori,  why  the 
fragrance  of  the  tuberose  ehonld  not  proceed  from  the  lily,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  lily  from  the  tuberose ;  no  known  cause 
why  camphor  and  musk  should  not  interchange  their  odors. 
We  have  simply  learned  by  experience,  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  sensation  is  experienced,  a  certain  object  is  present. 

We  do  the  same  with  sounds.  We  hear  a  sound,  and  beliew 
(kat  it  comes  from  a  bell.  We  hear  another,  and  know  it  i; 
from  a  drum;  another  still,  and  say.  There  goes  a  cart,  or  & 
coach.  Each  of  these  sounds  we  ascribe  to  its  appropriate  object 
with  positive  certainty,  on  the  ground  of  simple  experience. 

We  not  only  learn  in  this  way  the  objects  which  occasion 
smells  and  sounds,  but  we  learn  the  place  and  direction  of  both. 
This  ia  especially  true  of  sounds.  We  know  whether  a  ringing 
bell  is  on  our  right,  or  on  our  left ;  whether  it  is  high,  or  low : 
whether  a  military  band  is  far,  or  near  ;  whether  it  approaches 
or  recedes.  That  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  founded  on  experi- 
ence only,  ia  obvious  from  ihe  <act,  that  when  the  usual  or  the 
assumed  conditions  or  occasions  of  our  knowledge  are  changed, 
we  are  mistaken  in  respect  tc  the  place,  direction,  and  distance 
of  a  sound,  and  that  mistakes  in  respect  to  these  lead  to  error  in 
regard  to  the  object  which  occasions  it.  The  beating  of  our  own 
hearts  may  be  mistaken  for  a  knocking  at  the  door  ;  the  tram|v 
ling  of  horses  in  a  neighboring  stable,  aild  the  cutting  of  wood 
in  a  neighboring  cellar,  may  be  thought  to  be  within  our  own 
dwelling.  The  rattling  of  a  cart  on  a  bridge  may  be  mistaken 
for  distant  thunder  ;  the  humming  of  a  mosquito,  for  a  distant 
cry  of  alarm,  or  the  anund  of  a  trumpet. 

8  105.  The  ac(finred  percetptioiu  of  sight  are  still 
•xp^mt/""  more  numerous  and  interesting.  These  divide  them- 
JiSgodby"rM°  selves  into  several  classes.  The  first  of  tliese  aJ'e  tlip 
judgments  of  distance  by  site.  If  we  know  the  real 
magnitude  of  an  object,  we  judge  how  far  distant  it  is  by  means 
of  its  apparent  magnitude.  If  we  hold  any  familiar  object,  as 
a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter,  near  the  eye,  and  then  remove  it 
slowly,  it  will  dwindle  away  first  to  an  inconsiderable  ball,  and 
then  ta  a  mere  speck.  If  we  know  its  real  size,  we  judge  by  its 
apparent  mi^nitude  how  far  it  is  actually  removed.  So  true  is 
this,  that  from  a  magnitude  that  Ie  falsely  assumed,  we  mistakt 
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as  to  the  real  distance,  and  are  as  confident  and  as  prompt  in  oui 
mistaken  perception  as  thoagh  the  data  and  the  inference  wers 
both  correct 

Let  a  person  look  over  the  coping  of  a  wall,  or  the  ridge  of  an 
intervening  building,  and  see  only  the  spire  of  a  miniature 
church — say  of  a  bird-house — and  believe  it  to  be  attached  to  a 
real  church,  and  he  will  at  once  see  it  as  a  very  distant  spire. 

Second :  We  judge  of  magnitude  by  the  assumed 
distance.  When  we  have  a  correct  impression  of  the  maipiitade  by 
distance  of  objects,  we  perceive  them  in  full  size. 
We  every  day  see  men  and  other  objects  at  long  distances 
greatly  diminished  and  dwarfed,  and  yet  we  do  not  perceive  or 
judge  them  to  be  smaller  than  they  really  are.  A  lofty  building 
viewed  at  a  very  great  distance,  or  a  tall  ship  far  off  at  sea,  will 
even  seem  loftier  than  when  viewed  from  a  position  very  near, 
from  which  the  beholder  looks  upward,  without  distance  and 
other  aids  by  which  to  judge  of  their  height.  The  most  impress- 
ive judgments  of  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountains  and  edifices 
are  gained  by  seeing  them  at  a  great  distance  over  an  intervening 
plain. 

Third:  If  the  magnitude  is  unknown,  or  not  con- 
sidered, we  judge  of  distance  by  means  of  the  intemity  diaton^^by* 
of  the  color,  the  sharpness  of  the  ouUine,  and  the  rela-  d^Sie^Vtc.^ 
live  clearness  or    confusion  of  the  distinguishable 
parts.    For  example,  should  we  view,  through  a  tube,  several 
trees  of  the  same  species,  as  the  elm,  the  maple,  or  the  oak,  re< 
moved  at  different  distances  from  one  another,  the  nearest  would 
be  known  by  its  brighter  green,  its  more  sharply  defined  outline, 
and  its  more  clearly  distinguished  leaves  and  branches.     By 
these    circumstances,    designated    technically  as  ^^ atmosphere^' 
painters  produce  the  effect  of  nearness  or  distance,  with  accesso 
ries  of  relative  magnitude  and   of  more  or  fewer  intervenmg 
objects. 

The  traveler  in  Italy,  especially  when  he  goes  directly  from 
England,  judges  the  mountains  to  be  far  nearer  than  they  are  in 
fisict.  The  atmosphere  is  so  much  more  transparent  than  that  to 
which  he  is  accustomed,  as  to  reveal  the  outlines  and  face  of  the 
mountains  so  distinctly  that  he  cannot  believe  them  to  be  at 
distant  as  they  are. 


FauHh:  We  judge  also  of  the  me  of  objects,  by 
(Sr^rthBt  comparing  them  with  other  objects  which  are  or  eeeia 
%!U.  "  "  to  be  at  equal  distfince  from  ourselves.  If  the  size 
or  distance  of  our  standard  of  eomparisoii  is  iccor- 
rectly  taken,  we  misjudge  altogether.  Dr.  Abercrombie  {Intel- 
ledual  Powers)  t«lls  us  that,  on  going  up  Ludgate  Hill  toward 
the  great  door  of  St.  Paul's  which  was  open,  he  took  several 
persons  who  were  standing  uader  the  opening  to  be  children, 
whom  he  found,  on  coming  up  to  them,  to  be  full-grown  men. 
The  reason  was,  that  he  assumed  the  height  of  the  door  to  be 
lesa  than  it  really  was,  and.  by  this  ialse  standard,  he  misjudged 
the  size  of  the  (wrsons  who  stood  under  it. 

inBuenco  of  ^ifl^'  OuT  judffmente  of  distance  vary  according 
'wk""'"*"  "^  there  are  more  or  fewer  intermediate  objects.  Ob- 
jects seen  across  the  land  seem  further  than  objects 
at  the  same  distance  seen  acrasa  the  water.  A  given  expanse 
of  the  sea  is  greatly  enlarged  to  the  eye  wbeu  a  score  or  two  of 
vessels  are  anchored  at  different  distances  along  iu  surface.  A 
level  meadow  or  prairie,  with  copses,  trees,  and  dwellings  inter- 
spersed, seems  far  more  extended  than  without  them.  A  salt 
marsh,  when  dotted  with  haystacks,  seems  wider  than  at  tlie 
season  when  they  are  removed. 

Sixth:  I)itfrmediaie  objects,  by  affecting  our  judgments  of  dis- 
tance, affect  onr/wrfymentao/su*.  The  sun  and  moon  appear  larger 
when  near  the  horizon  than  when  toward  the  zenith.  Through 
the  influence  of  intervening  objects  and  the  dimming  influence 
of  the  ntmisphere,  they  are  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
then  jndgeil  to  be  larger.  The  sky  itself,  for  this  i-eason,  is  not 
the  hiilf  of  a  sphere,  but  a  section  of  which  the  height  is  shorter 
than  half  the  base. 

When  the  ordinary  standards  of  judgment  are  withdrawn,  r,nd 
lur  accustomed  processes  cannot  be  applied,  we  are  either  greatly 
embarrassed,  and  even  bewildered,  or  we  fall  into  serious  and 
amusing  errors.  Captain  Parry  says :  "  We  had  frequent  occa- 
sion, in  our  walks  on  shore,  to  remark  the  deception  which  takes 
place  in  estimating  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  objects  over 
an  unvaried  surface  of  snow.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  us  to 
direct  our  steps  toward  what  we  took  *»  be  a  large  mass  of  stone 
l>t  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  us,  but  which  we  were  able 
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to  take  ap  in  our  hands  after  one  minute's  walk.    This  was  mora 
particularly  the  case  when  ascending  the  brow  of  the  bill." 
§  106.  By  means  of  sight  we  acquire  perceptions     ,  , 

"  ^  *^  1  Judgments  01 

apprapriaie  to  the  touch.  When  we  look  at  a  sphere,  fu'^'"*  *'^'^'  ^^ 
we  see  by  the  eye  only  a  circular  disc  on  which  the 
transitions  of  color  or  of  light  and  shade  blend  so  finely  with  one 
another,  that  we  know  if  we  grasp  it  with  our  hands  we  ^hall 
feel  it  to  be  spherical  in  form.  A  sphere  may  be  so  skilfully 
painted  in  firesco  on  a  flat  surface,  that  we  actually  take  it  to  be 
a  sphere  in  fact.  We  often  seem  to  see  projecting  statues,  gracJu- 
ated  mouldings,  depressed  panels,  recediug  corridors,  vaulted 
domes ;  and  yet  as  we  approach,  we  find  only  a  plane  surface. 

When  the  blind  from  birth  are  restored  to  sight,  they  como 

into  a  new  world,  of  the  percepts  of  which,  and  their  relations  to 

the  percepts  already  &miliar  to  their  touch,  they  have  had  no 

previous  knowledga     They  must  therefore  go  through  a  special 

discipline  in  order  to  connect  the  well  known  objects  of  t'>uch 

with  the  newly  acquired  experiences  of  the  eye.     Thus  the  blind 

boy  whose  sight  was  restored  by  Cheselden  could  not  call  the  cat 

and  dog  by  their  right  names,  or  could  not  tell  which  was  the 

cat  and  which  was  the  dog.     He  could  not  avoid  distinguishing 

them  by  the  eye,  but  he  had  not  learned  to  connect  the  dog  and 

cat  as   handled — ^to  the  appropriate   forms  of  which  he  had 

attached  the  names — ^with  the  dog  and  cat  which  he  saw,  so  as  to 

be  able  tofeelthem  by  means  of  his  eyes.     Finding  himself  one 

day  at  fisiult,  he  carefiiUy  felt  of  the  cat  with  his  hands,  his  eyes 

being  shut,  and  set  her  down,  exclaiming,  *^  So,  puss,  I  shall  know 

you  another  time."     The  question  has  been  often   asked  (cf. 

Locke,  Essay,  B.  ii.  c.  ix.  §  8),  whether  a  blind  man,  on  being 

restored  to  sight,  would  know  a  cube  from  a  sphere.     It  is 

obvious  that,  so  &ir  as  mere  vision  is  concerned,  he  could  not 

but  distinguish  the  two  objects  as  soon  as  he  attended  to  them 

with  the  eye.     What  he  would  need  to  acquire  would  be  the 

capacity  readily  to  connect  the  visible   with  the  tangible  cube 

and  sphere. 

In  the  examples  which  have  been  cited,  we  translate  the  per- 
ceptions given  by  sight  into  those  which  are  derived  from  touch. 
The  proposition  is  sometimes  broadly  and  positively  laid  down^ 


that  from  the  touch  ia  derived  all  perception  whatever  of  form, 
distance,  and  magnitude ;  inasmuch  as  in  all  cases,  we  must  com? 
back  to  the  touch  us  fiirniehtng  the  ultimate  standard.  The 
position  ia  sometimes  stated  thus:  Ail  visible  extension  must  be 
reduced  to  that  which  is  tangible.  These  propositions  need  to  be 
somewhat  qualified,  if  we  huld  that  we  can  perceive  superficia. 
axtension  by  the  sight.  They  are  tnie  to  the  letter  of  all  those 
perceptions  which  involve  the  relation  of  depth,  or  the  third 
dimeneion  of  space;  but  to  all  judgments  of  superficial  form 
and  dimensions  they  cannot  literaiiy  apply.  To  the  blind,  how- 
ever, touch  furnishes  the  only  possible  standard  of  definite  form, 
distance  and  size. 

The  blind  man  applies  his  finger,  his  hand,  or  his  arm,  to 
every  object  which  he  encountere,  and  measures  its  size  by  any  of 
these  ataodards.  But  those  who  see,  perceive  objects  extended 
superficially.  Why,  then,  may  they  also  not  apply  any  of  these 
objects  as  units  of  measurement,  and  as  standards  by  which  to 
judge  of  form  and  size?  We  reply,  they  may,  and  would  do  so 
always,  if  what  Is  called  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  standard, 
and  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  did  not  constantly 
change  as  the  two  are  near  or  remote.  A  yard-stick  or  a  foot- 
rule  may  be  so  far  removed  from  the  eye,  as  to  measure  to  the 
eye  no  more  than  a  foot  or  an  inch  respectively.  Even  though 
the  standard  is  unaltered  in  its  position,  the  object  measured  may. 
by  being  itself  carried  near  or  fer,  measure  a  foot,  a  yard,  or  a 
rod.  We  can  only  be  satisfied  that  the  standard  and  its  objects 
coincide,  when  we  bring  the  standard  in  actual  contact  with  the 
object  by  the  hand.  But  even  then  we  use  the  eye,  in  order 
to  be  certain  that  the  two  coincide.  Tlic  hand  of  the  blind, 
however  surprising  may  be  its  delicacy  of  touch,  can  never 
attain  the  fineness  of  the  eye  in  discerning  exact  adjustments. 
Give  the  practiced  eye  an  assurance  that  its  distances  are  correctly 
taken,  and  it  will  measure  and  judge  with  marvellous  accuracy. 
It  is  a  circumstance  which  is  worthy  iif  attention,  and  certainly 
ought  not  in  this  connection  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  point  of 
distance  from  the  eye  at  which  vision  is  usually  most  satisfec- 
tory,  coincides  with  that  at  which  the  hand  can  most  eonv» 
niently  handle  and  hold  an  objeot. 
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§  107.  It  is  by  the  acquired  perceptions  that  we 
definitely  assign  the  places  of  our  sensations  to  the  Mroep3oM""oi 
different  parts  of  the  body.  J^^xp£boa 

All  the  sense-perceptions  must  be  known  to  have  J^*»*°  **>« 
some  place  in  the  sensorium,  though  the  limits  of 
the  place  may  not  be  definitely  drawii,  and  the  relative  positions 
of  each  perception  may  not  be  exactly  fixed.  Whatever  is  in- 
volved in  such  a  perception  taken  singly,  is  an  original  percep 
tion.  Whatever  is  added  or  superinduced  by  combining  several 
perceptions,  is  acquired  by  experience.  For  example:  an  adult 
person  has  a  pain  in  one  of  his  teeth,  he  does  not  know  which — 
or  a  cut  in  a  part  of  his  arm,  he  does  not  know  exactly  where. 
If  he  touches  the  tooth  with  his  tongue,  or  if  he  discovers  in  a 
mirror  which  tooth  is  defective,  he  ascertains  which  is  the  one 
affected;  he  learns  as  we  say,  where  the  pain  is. 

That  much  of  this  knowledge  is  acquired,  is  evident  from  some 
cases  of  lesion  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  loss 
of  a  limb  by  amputation.  A  man  who  has  no  foot,  will  f.^cl 
pain  in  the  foot.  Why  ?  Because  he  experiences  precisely  the 
same  sensations  which  he  sufiered  when  he  had  the  foot,  and 
knew  it  was  the  seat  of  the  paio.  But  if  he  had  never  had  a 
foot,  he  would  never  have  assigned  pain  to  it;  for  he  would 
never  have  had  the  means  by  eye  or  hand  or  muscular  sensations, 
of  connecting  these  sense-perceptions  with  it. 

It  is  also  by  the  acquired  perceptions  that  we  learn  to  regulate 
and  control  the  movements  of  the  body.  Man  was  made  to  move. 
When  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  finds  the  body,  it  finds  it  in  motion. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  body  is,  by  its  very  structure, 
adapted  to  certain  specific  motions,  as  of  walking,  speaking,  and 
singing,  all  having  definite  relation  either  to  its  present  or  itf 
future  wants  or  enjoyments.  These  bodily  capacities  the  soul 
acquires  the  power  to  use  in  definite  ways  for  special  ends.  The 
motions  to  which  nature  prompts,  the  intellect  learns  to  control 
and  regulate,  so  as  to  bring  to  pass  determinate  results.  A  more 
particular  consideration  of  this  subject  presents  two  separate 
questions :  What  does  nature  provide  f  and  How  does  the  inteUed 
apply  these  provisions  of  nature  f 

We  ask,  first :   WTiat  does  nature  provide  f 


THE  HUMAN   INTELLECT. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  with 
e  Bentieni  nerves  which  cooditionate  sensation,  thera 
are  provided  the  rpjiex  motor  which  impel  to  motiou. 
In  obedience  to  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  one,  there  is 
awakened  in  the  other  an  unbidden  and  often  an  uncontrollable 
tendency  to  motion.  Consciousness  need  not,  and  often  does,  not 
intervene.  Thus,  we  wink  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  light; 
the  flesh  quivers  and  withdraws  itself  from  the  knite;  the 
muscles  knit  themselves  into  convulsions  and  cramps.  Under 
the  same  law,  the  excitements  being  divei-se,  the  heart  beats,  the 
lungs  expand,  aod  other  involuntary  motions  are  performed. 
These  functions  and  operations  relate  to  the  body,  and  their 
effects  terminate  in  its  well-beirig. 

There  are  other  movements  that  are  connatural  and  at  first  in- 
voluntaiy,  which  the  intellect  has  the  power  to  apprehend  and 
the  will  to  control.  Such  are  the  muscular  efforts  that  are 
involved  in  speaking,  singing,  and  walking,  and  in  feats  of  skill 
or  dexterity.  Many  of  these  relate  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the 
body,  in  the  way  of  use  or  enjoyment.  Some  of  them  are  made 
■■eady  for  the  spirit  against  the  time  when  it  shall  be  sufficiently 
developed  to  apply  them  with  intelligence  and  design.  To  all 
these  movements  the  stimulant  comes  not  from  without,  hut  from 
within.  When  the  infant  weeps  from  pain,  and  laughs  and 
shouts  from  delight,  it  is  under  an  excitement  proceeding 
directly  from  the  soul,  that  the  muscles  are  moved  to  laughter 
and  to  tears.  In  the  same  way,  every  emotion  seeks  and  flnda 
expression  by  attitudes,  looks,  and  gestures. 

In  the  same  way  man  is  prompted  to  speech:  first  to  inartieu- 
]at«  cries  expressing  emotion  only,  and  then  to  articulate  Ian 
piage  and  words  significant  of  definite  thought.  Nature  pro 
Tides  for  all  this,  by  making  man  capable  of  a  limited  raog^ 
of  vocal  sounds,  through  the  action  ni'  those  muscles  that  move 
the  larynx  ;  and  nature  prompts  to  the  use  of  these  muscles  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  varying  excitements  of  feeling 
and  thought.  To  very  many,  if  not  to  ail  of  these  effects,  the 
consentient  action  of  many  muscles  ia  required.  For  this 
nature  provides,  by  so  arranging  the  structure  of  the  nerves 
through  which  these  consentient  muscles  are  excited,  that,  under 
the  stimiilus  of  feeling  or  thought,  those  needed,  and  those  aloi 
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diall  be  aroused  to  the  united  activities  which  conspire  to  the 
single  eflfect  which  is  required. 

Not  only  does  nature  provide  for  the  conspiring  action  of  sev- 
eral muscles  to  one  effect,  but  she  even  arranges  for  and  prompts 
to  the  combined  action  of  different  parts  of  the  body  in  obedience 
to  a  single  impulse.  In  order  to  make  progress  by  walking,  each 
leg  must  alternately  advance  and  wait  for  the  other.  To  these  al- 
ternate motions  there  is  an  original  impulse.  These  are  movements 
which  the  in&nt  makes  long  before  it  begins  to  walk.  The  arms, 
on  die  other  hand,  tend  to  move  together.  So  do  the  fingers.  It 
is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  by  any  effort  to  bnng 
fsertain  of  the  fingers  to  a  separate  action.  But  it  is  in  the  eyes 
that  this  tendency  to  joint  action  is  most  conspicuous.  The  eyes 
will  persistently  move  together  in  the  same  direction.  They 
cannot  be  forced  to  act  apart.  One  eye  cannot  by  any  violence 
be  made  to  look  upward  while  the  other  is  directed  downward. 
Nor  will  one  tend  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left. 

Even  more  than  this  is  true.  There  seems  to  be,  so  to  speak 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  joint  action  of  organs  that  are  not 
paired  together,  but  which  yet  are  fitted  to  aid  one  another  in 
important  uses.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  the  eye  and  the 
hand.  The  eye  must  lead  the  hand,  and  the  hand  follow  tlic 
eye,  in  a  multitude  of  actions.  When  we  would  touch  or  grasp 
a  small  object  at  the  first  trial,  the  eye  must  guide.  When  wc; 
would  strike  it  with  a  stick  which  we  hold,  or  with  a  projectile, 
the  eye  must  conspire  with  a  fixed  and  earnest  gaze.  There 
must  be  some  physiological  reason  for  this  concurrent  action  of 
nerves  and  muscles  connected  with  two  organs,  though  it  has 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

We  ask,  second :  How  does  the  intellect  apply  what  nature  pro- 
vides. 

The  intellect  finds  itself  furnished  with  this  cor- 
poreal instrument,  and  actually  using  it  under  the  the^intoir^t  ot 
promptings  of  nature ;  it  finds  it  laughing,  or  weep-  men^a?^"*^ 
ing,  speaking,  and  walking,  under  the  promptings 
of  nature,  and  it  acquires  the  power  of  directing  these  activities 
in  particular  methods  and  to  certain  definite  results,  and  of  doing 
this  so  readily,  that  it  does  not  notice  its  own  processes,  or  advert 
to  thcf  elements    of  which    these  processes    consist    First,   it 


observes  the  muscular  sensationa  which  are  employed  wheii 
certain  efiects  occur,  and  the  effects  it  observM  by  the  appropri- 
ate Bense-perceptions.  It  experiments  upon  these,  and  notices 
how  the  seusationa  which  are  connected  with  the  varying  usa 
of  its  muscles  are  connected  with  varying  effects.  Then  it 
tentatively  and  designedly  repeats  the  efiect  which  it  has  chanced 
to  produce,  or  it  seeks  to  imitate  the  effect  which  another  has  ac- 
complished ;  e.  g.,  to  utter  a  sound,  to  refrain  from  laughter  oi 
from  weeping,  to  walk  slowly  or  rapidly,  or  with  a  particular 
gait.  By  repetition  of  the  effort,  the  effect  is  produced  with 
little  attention  to  the  means,  till  at  last  the  effect  seems  to  occur 
without  the  use  of  these  means  at  all.  When  the  mind  would 
accomplish  an  object,  as  utter  a  sound,  hold  a  book,  or  let  it  fall, 
walk,  run,  or  leap,  it  thinks  only  of  the  effect,  and  wills  it,  and 
it  is  accomplished. 

In  learning  the  unfamiliar  sounds  or  combinations 
In  inik  BEd  to  of  a  foreign  language,  we  try  one  experiment  after 
another,  till  at  last  we  succeed.  When  the  ear  is 
satisfied  that  the  result  is  reached,  we  repeat  the  muscular  effort 
required,  guided  by  the  muscular  sensations,  till  our  com- 
mand over  the  organs  is  complete,  and  we  can  produce  at  will 
the  sounds  which  we  seek  for.  The  infant  pursues  the  same 
method  in  learning  to  talk,  It  is  awakened  from  its  purposeless 
lispingB  by  the  desire  to  produce  a  sound,  as  to  pronounce  a  word, 
or  a  brief  sentence.  It  succeieds  imperfectly  at  first,  but  well 
enough  to  guide  its  efforts  in  the  direction  toward  complete 
success.  It  triumphs  at  last,  and  it  attentively  observes  the 
sensations  which  are  connect«d  with  the  word  which  it  has 
learned  to  speak.  Guided  by  these  sensations,  it  can  repeat  the 
word  or  sentence  a  second  time. 

The  deaf-inute  caimot  learn  to  speak,  not  because  he  is  mute 
by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech,  but  because  lie 
is  deaf,  and  cannot  regulate  these  organs.  He  has  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus in  complete  perfection  and  he  can  make  all  the  varieties 
of  vocal  utterances  which  are  required  in  speech,  but  not  having 
the  ear  by  which  to  direct  his  efiorts,  he  can  neither  form  his  own 
efforts  to  definite  results,  nor  can  he  :-etain  the  acquisitions  whicl: 
he  has  made.  In  a  few  casfs,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been 
taught  to  articulate  by  a  diccipline  specially  directed  to  tin 
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management  of  the  vocal  apparatus;  but  the  articulation   is 
impeifect,  and  easily  lost 

The  in&nt  learns  to  walk  as  it  learns  to  talk.  It  notices  the 
fensations  which  attend  those  adjustments  of  the  muscles  which 
are  necessary  to  quick  or  slow  progress,  to  rising  or  sitting,  to 
running  or  leaping.  In  all  these  effects  we  are  usually  guided 
by  the  eye.  But  sometimes  we  have  not  the  eye  to  guide  u;*. 
We  ascend  a  flight  of  stairs  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  by  a 
vague  remembrance  of  the  height  and  width  of  the  steps.  The 
blind  depend  on  the  direction  of  others,  both  in  their  first  essays 
and  in  many  of  the  subsequent  uses  which  they  make  of  their 
limbs. 

By  similar  processes,  facility  m  acquired  in  thopo 
tSt^.^iSx^'  uses  of  the  limbs  which  are  required  in  feats  of  dex- 
g^ionai  ef-  f^j^^j^  ^g  |jj  gieight  of  hand,  or  in  playiug  on  a  musi- 
cal mstrument  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
whatever  movements  nature  fisiils  to  provide  for,  she  gracefully 
accepts  as  a  second  or  an  acquired  endowment.  The  effort  to  con- 
strain the  organs  or  limbs  to  an  unnatural  position  or  adjustment, 
may  at  first  be  painful,  and  it  may  cost  constant  and  sovero 
application.  But  if  it  is  persevered  in,  and  especially  if  the 
intervals  in  which  it  is  remitted  are  short,  these  new  adjustments 
of  the  muscles  are  secured,  and  they  even  shape  themselves  to 
new  forms.  While  the  mind  is  renewing  its  efforts  at  brief  inter- 
vals for  a  succcession  of  months  or  years,  the  substance  of  the 
body,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  life,  is  continually  changing; 
and  as  it  changes  in  its  material,  it  is  also  changed  in  form,  under 
the  moulding  pressure  of  psychical  tension. 

In  infancy  and  early  childhood  the  merely  physical  capacity 
of  receiving  directions  and  impressions  from  within  is  mcompara- 
bly  more  ready  and  quick  than  in  later  years.  In  early  life, 
every  single  distinct  effort  in  the  use  of  any  bodily  organ  seems 
to  initiate  a  definite  physical  predisposition  toward  a  permanent 
physical  effect,  either  in  the  force  or  direction  of  the  nervous 
stimulus,  or  in  a  new  combination  of  muscles,  or  in  fixing  sonic 
form  or  attitude.  A  few  repetitions,  a  brief  perseverance,  and 
the  body  is  permanently  moulded  or  fixed  to  the  special  service 
of  the  soul,  in  some  new  aptitude  or  habit.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
bodily  habits  acquired  in  early  life  are  so  readily  contracted  and 
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BO  inyeterately  retained.  But  whether  the  law  acts  with  greater 
or  leas  eSciencj  at  an  early  or  a  later  period,  the  principle  is  the 
sftine. 

§  108.  What  are  called  the  errors  of  the  tenses  lie 
ttae  MM«  ex-  wholly  within  the  gjikere  of  tlie  acquired  perceptions, 
A  person  needs  only  to  fall  into  a  few  such  mistakes 
to  be  convinced  that  they  are  mistakes  of  judgment  only,  and  that, 
as  in  the  eases  when  he  judges  correctly,  the  process  is  a  processa 
of  judgment  or  induction.  When  a  man  seea,  as  he  snys,  a  bent 
Btick  in  the  wat^r,  he  judges  that  it  is  bent  by  what  he  see.< ;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  judges  by  what  he  sees,  that,  if  the  stick  is 
handled  or  otherwise  tested  by  the  senae  of  touch,  it  will  be 
fount)  to  be  crooked.  And  yet  he  seema  to  perceive  by  the  eye 
that  it  is  bent.  So,  when  he  looks  into  a  kaleidoscope,  and  seea 
scores  of  brilliant  objects  arranged  in  symmetrical  groups,  he 
perceives  them  all  by  the  eye,  and  can  count  their  number,  and 
does  not  doubt  that  he  can  grasp  them  all  by  the  hand.  It  is 
commiiD  in  such  cases  for  a  person  to  say  that  his  senses  deceive 
him.  But  the  senses  are  not  treacherous ;  they  cannot  deceive. 
It  is  the  man  who  is  deceived  in  the  judgments  wliich  he  pro- 
nounces on  the  evidence  which  the  senae.s  fumiab.  He  ia  simply 
hasty  and  premature  in  judging  by  the  eye.  He  rashly  connects, 
with  what  he  sees  by  the  eye,  something  which  he  believes  with 
his  mind.  The  bent  stick  ia  perceived  when  out  of  the  <vater 
just  as  is  a  bent  stick  in  the  water;  in  either  case  a  judgment  is 
pronounced — in  the  one  case  a  judgment  which  is  right,  in  tho 
Other  a  judgment  which  is  wrong. 

The  muscular  aensatious  of  the  fingers  may  also  be  disturhei 
We  cross  the  fingers,  and  at  the  points  of  both  a  single  pea  ia 
&]t  as  two.  The  reason  is  that  the  convex  surtiices,  which  aa 
they  are  usually  touched  are  interpreted  as  looking  inward  form- 
ing a  single  sphere,  seem  to  look  outward,  and  by  the  imagina- 
tion are  interpreted  as  requiring  two  to  complete  them. 

This  class  of  the  ao^mlled  errors  and  deceptions  of  the 
ought  to  be  sharply  distinguished  Irom  another,  which  is  cause^. 
by  tk^  physical  eonditio?ia  of  the  geitsations  themselves.  Some  men, 
for  example,  are  color-blind — i,  e.,  they  see  every  object  in  one 
uniform,  dingy  hue,  instead  of  under  the  bright  and  diversified 
colors  which  are  granted  to  the  majority  of  men.    Some  men. 
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through  a  disease  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  see  every  object  tinged 
with  yellow.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  man  is  afflicted  with 
double  vision — seeing  two  objects  where  other  men  see  only  one. 
Others  see  spectra,  or  visible  images  which  have  no  tangible 
reality,  and  no  reality  at  all  except  to  the  individual  who 
beholds  them.  Others  hear  sounds,  as  of  ringing  in  the  ears, 
when  there  is  no  sonorous  body,  and  no  vibration  of  the  atmos^ 
phere. .  Cases  of  this  kind  are  never  deceptions  of  the  senses, 
for  the  objects  perceived  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  product 
of  the  physical  conditions  that  are  present;  these  conditions 
being  the  physical  excitants  or  stimuli  and  the  sensorium  excited, 
whether  to  normal  or  abnormal  activity. 

§  109.  The  acquired  perceptions  differ  from  the 
original  ss  forms  of  knowledge.  Acts  of  original  per-  pem^Honi'^M 
ception  are  acts  of  direct  or  immediate  knowledge.  ['JJ"'^;'"'^*'""^- 
In  such  acts  the  objects  are  present  to  the  intellect, 
and  the  intellect  knows  directly  that  they  are,  and  that  they 
exist  in  certain  relations.  Acts  of  acquired  perception  are  acU 
of  viediate  knowledge.  In  such  acts  it  is  by  the  medium  of 
another  act  of  original  perception,  that  the  object  is  said  to  be 
perceived.  Thus,  when  I  know  the  place  of  an  object,  the  size 
or  distance  of  an  object  seen,  I  use  a  direct  or  immediate  percep- 
tion as  the  medium  through  which  I  reach  what  I  know  indirectly. 

Again :  an  act  of  acquired  perception  requires  for  its  fulfilment 
the  representative  power  y  in  the  form  of  phantasy  or  memory.  When 
the  mind,  on  occasion  of  a  direct  perception,  supplies  that  which 
it  does  not  directly  feel,  or  see,  or  measure,  it  must  reproduce 
its  object  from  something  previously  experienced,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  perception  precisely  like  what  is  reproduced,  or  else 
similar  or  analogous.  But  the  original  perception  apprehends  its 
object  directly. 

Again :  if  the  act  of  acquired  perception  rests  upon  the  repre 
senting  power  or  agency,  it  must  involve  the  action  of  the  asso- 
ciative power.  At  the  experience  cf  one  odor,  we  think  of  a 
lily;  at  the  experience  of  another,  of  a  tuberose.  At  the 
sight  of  a  distant  moving  object,  no  larger  than  a  mote,  we 
think  of  a  man  or  a  hon-se.  What  brings  the  form  of  a  rose  or 
a  tuberose,  the  picture  of  a  man  or  a  horse,  before  my  mind's  eye 

on  occasion  of  these  direct  perceptions?    We  must  anticipate 
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our  knowledge  of  the  laws   which  govern  the    representative 
power,  in  order  lo  answer — The  lawa  of  association. 

Every  act  of  acquired  perception  is  an  act  of  in- 
inSiotian.  "  dwAion.  The  mind  does  more  than  represent  some 
picture  or  remembrance  out  of  the  stores  of  its  past 
eicperieDce;  it  believes  there  is  a  real  object  corresponding  to  thia 
picture.  In  so  doing,  it  performs  a  process  of  induction.  It 
judges,  by  the  signs  or  indications  which  the  original  perceptions 
ftimiah,  that  there  are  existing  objects  which  the  other  aeoses 
would  find  to  exist  should  they  make  the  trial.  The  process  by 
which  thia  belief  is  attained  ia  variously  oameJ  inference,  induo- 
tion,  judgment,  interpreU^ion,  etc.  It  ia  peculiar  in  this,  that  it 
knows  by  media  or  signs.  It  also  assumes  that  these  signs 
always  indicate  the  same  accompanimeuts,  and  that  the  laws  and 
operations  of  nature  are  uniform  in  respect  to  the  connections 
which  are  indicated. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  processes  employed  in 
the  acquired  perceptions  are  processes  of  induction.  Induction 
is  UBually  conceived  and  described  as  a  process  which  is  appro- 
priated'to  philosophical  discovery,  which  requires  wide  generali- 
zation and  profound  reflection,  and  issues  only  in  comprehensive 
principles  and  laws.  A  little  reflection  will  Batisiy  any  one, 
however,  that  the  act  of  mind  is  the  same  with  that  performerl 
in  every  one  of  the  acquired  perceptions.  The  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  of  induction  Is  not  in  the  process,  but  in  the 
materials  upon  which  the  mind  performs  them.  But  the  acts, 
the  fundamental  assumptions,  and  the  liabilities  to  error  in  both, 
are  essentially  the  same. 

But  it  cannot  be  possible,  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  perceptjons 
which  the  iniaut  so  rapidly  acquires,  and  which  the  most  igno- 
rant and  unreflecting  so  skijfidly  apply,  aj-e  in  their  nature 
similar  to  those  profound  and  daring  acta  by  which  the  astrono- 
mer scales  the  heavens,  and  the  naturalist  penetrates  and  resolves 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  The  difficulties  and  objections 
which  are  expressed  in  thia  language  can  be  most  effectually  set 
aside,  if  we  notice  the  diflTerenccs  in  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  acts  performed  by  the  infant  and  the  philosopher. 

■\Ve  notice  1.  that  the  infant  employs  ite  perceptions  upon  a 
very  Tmited  number  of  objects. 
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2.  The  few  objects  which  the  infiuit  mind  digtinguishes  are 
ooDstandy  lecarring  to  view. 

3.  All  the  olgeeta  and  parts  of  objects  with  which  the  infant 
has  to  do—in  other  words,  all  its  sense-perceptions — have  an 
immediate  relation  to  its  appetites  and  desires. 

4  When  any  experiment  has  been  successfully  made  in  the 
way  of  connecting  the  known  and  the  untried,  the  gratification 
at  success  will  stimulate  to  repetition :  and  this  again  holds  the 
attention  to  every  element  and  step  in  the  process,  till  the  whole 
18  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  in&nt  repeats  all  its  lessons  as  fast 
as  it  learns  them,  because  it  rejoices  over  its  acquisitions. 

5.  The  associating  power  unites  what  observation  notices.  8o 
few  are  the  combinations  which  it  has  made  as  yet,  and  so  closely 
were  they  connected  by  the  original  acts  which  first  bound  them 
together,  that  the  one  cannot  be  perceived  or  thought  of  without 
its  companion. 

6.  The  resemblances  which  the  infant  apprehends  are  few,  and 
discerned  with  little  effort  It  might  better  be  said  that  similar 
objects  are  at  first  recognized  as  the  same,  rather  than  discerned 
as  similar.  Hence  the  inductions  of  the  infant  are  at  first  simple 
acts  of  spontaneous  memory,  rather  than  beliefs  founded  on 
similar  instances. 

In  induction  proper,  the  similarities  are  remote — ^not  obvious, 
not  directly  discerned,  but  indirectly  surmised ;  the  data  them- 
selves are  the  results  of  previous  research  and  reflection,  instccul 
of  being  forced  upon  the  attention. 

7.  The  infiuit  cares  for  the  result,  and,  in  its  eagerness  to  reacli 
it,  slights  or  disregards  the  means.  What  it  finds  to  be  tru^^, 
occupies  its  attention,  and  not  the  evidence  or  data  by  which  it 
has  discovered  it. 

8.  The  freshness  and  energy  of  the  activity  of  the  human  soul 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  its  life  continually  surprise  and  astonish 
us.  The  activity  of  the  intellect,  the  freshness  of  interest,  the 
energy  of  will,  the  eagerness  of  the  desires,  the  variety  of  the 
experiments  upon  itself,  upon  nature,  and  man,  are  ceaseless  occor 
fidons  of  interest  and  surprise  to  older  persons  whose  powers  are 
torpid  or  overwrought,  and  whose  curiosity  is  partially  sated. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  possibility  that 
acquisitions  like  these  should  be  made  in  infancy  and  early  life, 


are  aatisfactorily  met  by  the  nnqnesdooed  fkct,  that  the  iD&Dt  U 
constantly  making  experiments  and  &Iliag  into  errors  in  this 
very  sphere  of  induction  and  acquired  knowledge.  It  makes 
awkward  attempts  to  grasp,  to  reach,  to  stand,  and  to  walk;  it 
niisjudgea  in  reapect  to  the  distance,  form,  siee,  and  nature  of 
the  objects  beyond  its  reach ;  it  Is  taught  by  experience,  and  it 
applies  the  lessons  which  experience  imparts,  whether  painful  oi 
pleasant.  It  is  never  so  busy  as  in  the  earliest  yeare  of  its  life 
All  this  time  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  experiments  upon  the 
material  world  and  ita  own  bodily  powers,  its  energy  being 
employed  in  the  very  directions,  and  being  busied  with  the  very 
objectB,  with  which  the  acquired  perceptions  are  concerned. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that,  during  the  same  period, 
it  makes  the  surprising  acquisition  of  language ;  always  of  the 
mother- tongue,  and,  if  circumstances  favor,  of  one  or  two  lan- 
gu^es  more.  To  acquire  a  new  language  so  as  to  speak  it  well, 
costB  an  adult  whose  powers  are  well  disciplmed  many  months, 
if  not  years  of  labor.  With  how  much  greater  ease,  rapidiiy, 
and  perfection,  is  the  same  taak  achieved  by  the  infant!  Surely 
it  is  not  surprising  that  at  an  age  as  early,  or  eveo  earlier,  it 
should  master  the  acquired  perceptions. 

It  might  be  urged  in  objection  still  further,  that 
"''i*"™"'""'  ^^^^  '^  ^*'  evidence  that  animals  have  what  ai*c 
properly  acquired  perceptions.  On  the  contrary, 
obecrvation  shows  decisively  that  they  perceive  directly  the  dis- 
tance, size,  and  properties  of  the  objects  with  which  they  are 
concerned.  The  chicken,  with  the  young  of  certain  birds,  strikes 
lie  beak  with  precision  and  success  at  the  food  brought  within  its 
reach,  even  hefore  it  is  released  from  the  shell.  Tlie  young  of 
the  partridge  and  the  grouse  run  swiftly  through  the  stuhble. 
ftvoiding  projecting  object*  as  if  with  practiced  skill.  The  young 
of  quadrupeds  run  and  leap  with  little  previous  discipline  or  train- 
ing. In  view  of  these  tacts,  it  is  confidently  urged  that,  if 
these  animals  are  taught  by  instinct  to  perceive  correctly,  it  la 
not  to  be  supposed  that  man  would  be  left  to  the  slow  and 
uncertain  processes  of  feeling  hia  way  along  to  certain  beliefs, 
Surely  nature  would  do  as  much  for  its  noblest  work,  as  for  the 
Interior  species. 

To  this  objection  ia  to  he  opposed  the  indisputable  fact  that 
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thehoman  species  is  slowly  disciplined  to  feel  its  way  on  to 
matured  and  trustworthy  acquisitions.  The  reason  why,  is  ob- 
vious. The  animal  has  not  the  capacity  to  judge  by  signs,  to 
that  extent  and  with  that  discrimination  which  would  qualify  it  to 
build  up  the  power  of  perception.  This  deficiency  is  sup])lemcntcd 
by  instinct,  about  which  we  know  but  little,  but  enough  to  be  ccr 
tain  that  it  effects  by  blind  and  unintelligent  impulse  what  rcas(m 
discerns  and  performs  with  discriminating  judgment. 

Some  £M;ts  are  observed  in  infants  which  are  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  these  conclusions,  and  to  prove  decisively  that 
the  in&nt,  as  well  as  the  animal,  has  a  so-called  instinctive  per- 
ception of  distance.  Thus,  for  example,  Adam  Smith  reasons: 
^' A  child  that  is  scarcely  a  month  old,  stretches  out  its  hands  to 
feel  any  little  plaything  that  is  presented  toward  it."  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  in  infancy  the  eye  cannot  be  excited  by  a 
visible  object,  especially  if  the  object  gives  pleasure,  without  a 
consentient  movement  of  the  hands,  and  of  both  hands  and  eyes, 
in  the  same  direction.  That  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
such  a  conspiring  movement  or  impulse  to  motion  of  two 
members  of  the  body  that  perform  many  functions  in  common, 
may  be  received  as  probable,  and  believed  to  be  true.  But  this 
would  not  prove  that  the  eye,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
discerns  distance.  All  the  movements  with  both  hand  and  eye 
show  that  this  is  judged  or  inferred  by  indications  or  signs. 

Important   reasons  suggest   themselves,   however, 

^  .  .  °°  ,  ,  Reasons  why 

why  the  animal  is  taught  and  impelled  by  instinct  to  the  perceptions 

,  .       ,,  -^  .  of  animals  and 

do  at  once,  and  with  little  exposure  to  failure,  what  of  man  should 
man  can  only  attain  by  slow  and  painful  acquisition, 
and  at  the  risk  of  many  failures  and  sufferings.  The  discipline 
to  which  man  is  subjected  has  respect  to  his  moral  culture  as 
well  as  to  his  intellectual  discipline.  He  needs  to  learn  patience, 
caution,  foresight,  and  circumspection,  as  well  as  the  highei 
irirtues.  All  ot  these  are  furthered  by  the  disciplinary  processes 
through  which  he  gains  the  acquired  perceptions.  It  is  by  the 
adaptation  of  this  discipline  to  high  moral  uses,  that  we  explain 
the  law  of  nature  by  which  man  is  born  the  most  ignorant  and 
helpless  of  all  the  animals,  and  forced,  as  it  were,  to  make  his 
acquisitions  by  his  own  sagacity,  as  fast  as  he  is  impelled  by  his 
awakened  appetites,  desires,  and  affections. 
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We  conclude,  theu,  that  the  processes  of  the  acquired  percep- 
tions are  processes  of  induction,  and  that  they  involve  tlie  powers 
of  representation,  and  judgment  by  indications.  In  other  words, 
la  the  very  act  of  perception,  usually  considered  as  the  lowest 
and  the  moat  elementary  of  all  the  acts  of  the  intellect,  there  is 
required  the  presence  of  the  higher  powers  with  the  intuitions 
and  relations  which  they  involve.  This  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  principle  already  enounced,  that  no  faculty  of  the  intellect 
can  act  apart  from  the  rest.  For  we  have  found  that,  iu  the 
very  lowest  of  all,  the  rudimentary  action  of  the  very  highest 
must  be  present,  in  order  that  its  perceptions  may  be  human 
and  rational. 


CHAPTER  VL 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  GROWTH  OF    SENSK-PEKCBmON, 

§  110.  We  propose  next  to  trace  the  growth  and 
0.1.  and  diffl-  development  of  the  sense- perceptions  in  earliest  in- 
preSom.'  "  fancy.  We  take  our  guidance  from  what  we  have 
observed  of  those  processes  which  w«  are  certain  that 
we  acquire,  and,  going  back,  to  that  period  of  which  memory 
brings  no  report,  we  ask.  From  what  Iwginnings,  in  what  order, 
and  by  what  steps  does  the  infant  mind  develop  and  mature  the 
power  of  sense-perception  of  which  it  finds  itself  in  possession 
when  it  awaies  to  distinct  and  remembered  consciousness? 

The  question  ia  full  of  interest.  It  seems  like  a  proposal  to 
revive  the  experience  of  our  earliest  years,  and  restore,  sa  it  were, 
the  forgotten  pastoPour  lives.  There  is  a  mystery  about  those 
months  auj  years  which  we  would  fain  unravel,  while  the  diffi- 
culty and  apparent  insuperableness  of  the  problem  incite  and 
challenge  us  to  the  effort 

The  difficulty  which  attends  the  effort  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible,  by  memory,  to  bring  back  a  single  fragment 
of  our  infant  life.  We  cajinot  penetrate  the  durktieta  and 
Dbscurity  which  overhang  the  -whole  of  this  period  of  our  existence 
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We  can  not  recall  to  the  memory  any  single  perception  in 
which  all  visible  objects  were  depicted  on  an  extended  plane, 
without  distance  or  depth.  Nor  can  we  by  imagination  feign 
such  an  experience.  The  effort  to  do  either  must  be  fruitless. 
The  new  elements  which  we  have  incorporated  into  our  constant 
habitudes  of  perception  and  knowledge  we  can  never  throw  off 
We  can  not  lay  off  the  new  growth  which  has  overgrown  the 
original  germ.  But  the  problem,  though  difficult,  is  not  imolvar 
ble.  To  the  judgment  only  is  it  explicable,  but  not  to  tlie  imagi- 
nation. We  can  demonstrate  what  our  infant  life  inust  luive  been, 
but  we  cannot  imagine  how  this  in&nt  life  must  have  seemed. 

To  attempt  to  retrace  and  thus  to  reconstruct  the  processes 
of  the  earliest  perceptions  of  childhood,  is  not  irratlotial.  We 
liave  at  our  command  the  materials  with  which  to  prosecute  our 
analysis  and  to  construct  our  synthesis.  These  are  the  known 
facts  of  experience  and  observation  within  our  conscious  experi- 
ence, the  facts  observed  of  infants  and  very  young  children,  and 
the  probable  conclusions  which  analogy  warrants  us  in  deriving 
from  both. 

Who  can  teU  what  a  baby  thinks? 
Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links 

By  which  the  manikin  feds  his  way 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  groat  unknown. 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone, 

Into  the  light  of  day  ? 
*  «  «  «  • 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  eyes  f 
What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  hair? 

What  of  the  oradle-roof,  that  flies 
Forward  and  backward  through  the  air?  ete. 

J.  G.  Holland. — Bitter-Sweet, 

AH  that  we  observe  of  the  actions  of  infants  and  young 
children  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  theory,  that  they  develop 
the  power  of  perception  by  many  experiments  and  many  mis- 
takes. 

The  known  methods  and  laws  of  nature  in  the  education  of 
men  and  of  animals  give  the  strongest  confirmation  to  these  con- 
clusioiia.  We  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  view  that,  so  far  as 
it  b  possible  to  account  for  the  acquired   perceptions  by  the 
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theory  of  intelligent  activity  rather  than  by  that  of  blind  instinct, 
m  far  we  are  bound  to  go.  Where  inty]ligent  activity  cannot  be 
presumed  or  proved,  there  instinct  and  intuition  must  be 
asiiumed. 

SipUheiU  or  combination,  however,  cannot  account  for  every 
process  or  solve  every  problem.  There  must  be  original  elements 
with  which  to  begin,  or  else  there  would  be  nothing  with  whicb 
to  combine,  or  which  could  be  added  when  it  was  sought  for. 
There  must  be  capacities  or  powers  of  original  knowledge, 
beyond  or  behind  which  we  cannot  go  in  our  analysis ;  which 
capacitiea,  indeed,  give  the  elements  which  we  evolve  by 
such  analysis. 

§  111.  These  things  being  premised,  we  observe: 
or  tbB  fbiai-  The  first  condition  in  which  the  soul  exists  before  the 
n'Mf-pPffep-  beginnings  of  conscious  activity,  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
state  of  sleep  undisturbed  by  dreams,  or  of  a  dead 
feinting,  in  which  the  most  indistinct  and  feeblest  sensations 
possible  are  experienced  without  distinct  perception.  The  unde- 
veloped condition  of  man  is  not  dreamlike  in  the  sense  of  being 
confused,  or  bewildered;  it  is  rather  such  a  vague  and  low  condi- 
tion of  sense- perception  as  would  attend  the  activity  of  those 
muscular  and  vital  sensations  which  belong  to  the  processes  of 
the  animal  life.  These  sensations,  when  closely  attended  to  in 
later  knowledge,  are  at  best  bnt  vague  and  indefinite  ;  and  when 
they  fill  up  the  whole  world  of  our  conscious  life,  they  must 
be  obscure  indeed. 

From  this  condition  the  soul  is  aroused  when  it 
Mda^vl^op^*'  begins  to  attend  either  to  a  sensational  excitement,  or 
"on.'  '"'""  to  the  responsive  perceptional  act.  The  soul  scarcely 
can  be  said  to  have  sensations  even,  till  it  is  con- 
]dou3  of  some  sharp  or  positive  experience  of  pain  or  plea-=ure. 
Much  less  can  it  be  said  to  perceive,  tUl  its  attention  is  aroused, 
repeated,  and  fixed  upon  some  single  sensible  ^nvept. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  attention,  in  either  of  these 
directions,  is  developed  at  a  single  bound,  or  that  its  energy  is 
attained  by  one  spasm  of  effort ;  nor  that  the  soul  maintains 
itself  always  in  the  attent  condition  which  at  first  it  attains  only 
now  and  then.  All  analogies  from  the  states  of  our  mature  ex- 
perience would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  soul  now  rises  for  a 
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moment  into  fixed  attention,  aii<i  tlieu  smlu  a^am  iuU)  blank 
mauity. 

Nor.  again,  are  we  to  believe  tlat  the  attention  can  only  bo 
aroused  or  occupied  by  a  aingle  sense  at  once,  liut  rather  that 
two  or  more  of  the  senses  may  be  exercised  at  the  same  time  upon 
their  appropriate  objects,  and  thus  the  development  of  one  of  the 
senses  may  aid  that  of  the  others.  This  view  is  altogether  con- 
sistent with  nature  and  experience,  aud  with  the  observations 
which  we  are  able  to  make  of  the  successive  efibrU  which  the 
infant  makes  to  correct  his  mistakes  and  to  perfect  the  traisiag 
of  his  powers.  As  it  is  true  with  the  adult,  so  is  it  with  the 
infant;  the  several  capacities  are  developed  together  and  aid  one 
another. 

§  112.  The  aenae-perceptions  which  we  should  expect 
would  be  developed  first  are  the  iHiwcu/nr  and  I'ifo/.   If,  ,  uirE  luit'pi.'" 
however,  we  perceive  only  bo  far  as  we  attend,  we  devoi™d'" 
ought  not  to  call  these  sense-perceptions  till  they  are 
connected  with  other  perceptions  which  are  more  positive  and 
objective,  as  the  perceptions  of  sight  and  touch. 

We  should  also  suppose  that  the  three  senses  of  hearing,  taste, 
and  smell,  would  spring  into  activity  next  in  order.  Observa- 
tion does  not,  however,  confirm  these  anticipations.  The  sense 
of  hearing  is  used,  in  some  feeble  degree,  a  few  days  after  birth, 
scarcely  in  such  a  manner  or  degree  as  to  be  called  attentive  or 
discriminating.  The  sense  of  taste  is  still  later.  At  first,  the 
iniant  swallows  medicine  as  readily  as  milk.  It  is  not  till  some 
four  weeks  have  elapsed  that  it  distinguishes  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  sense  of  smell  is  exercised  still  later.  Others  say 
taste  and  smell  are  active  from  the  first  Hearing,  though  feebly 
developed  at  first,  remains  the  longest,  as  death  comes  on. 

It  is  with  the  eye  and  the  hand  that  the  soul  begins  fixedly  to 
attend,  and  of  course,  efiectively  to  perceive.  But  with  which 
does  it  first  begin — with  the  eye,  or  with  the  hand?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  answer.  Perhaps  it  were  eafer  and  more  exact  to  say 
that  it  begins  with  neither  alone,  but  with  both,  each  aiding  the 
utiier. 

In  our  analysis  we  begin  with  the  hand.     Whatever  may  be 
true  of  the  eye,  we  are  certain   that  intelligent  perception   by 
^Jtouch  must  be  acquired  veiy  early  for  those  who  can  see. 
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§  113.  We  begcu,  tlien,  with  toucli.  Our  problem 
mlao'f'touoh!  is,  to  show  by  what  atepa  of  toucli  we  tw'quire  the 
perception  of  extension  and  of  outneas  or  externality 
■ — ^by  which  we  mean  separableness  from  the  hody^or  the  not- 
body.  We  assume  that  by  original  perception  the  jMMt-ejo  proper 
b  distinguished  from  the  sentient  ei/o,  or  the  ego  which  animates 
the  ssMorium.  We  do  not  ask  at  what  time  this  distinction  is 
consciously  developed;  we  only  contend  that  it  can  not  be  acquired. 
Our  present  inquiry  is  by  what  process  the  knowledge  of  the  non- 
ego  as  the  not-bodi/,  is  attained. 

The  fird  step  ia  for  the  soul  to  know  femiliarly  its  own  body 
as  bounded  by  a  limting  eurface.  This  knowledge  it  acquires  by 
contrasting  the  muscular  and  tactual  perceptions.  The  muscular 
and  tflctual  perceptions  we  suppose  to  be  familiarly  known.  By 
msana  of  the  distinguished  muscular  sansations  we  perceive  the 
interior  of  the  body  which  the  spirit  inhabits  and  controls.  Upon 
contact  of  the  sensorium  with  what  are  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  material  objects,  we  have  only  certain  affections  upon  its 
own  surface.  When  an  infant  lays  its  hand  on  anything  flat 
and  smooth,  it  perceives  a  portion  of  its  o^vn  body  in  a  given  atote 
of  activity.  If  this  surface  is  triangular,  a  corresponding  portion 
of  the  sensorium  ia  similarly  excited,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  the 
two  classes  of  82nse-perception3  are  familiar  by  attention,  the 
muscular  sensations  give  us  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  space 
that  the  sensorium  occupies,  and  the  tactual  sensations  give  tha 

I  knowledge  of  ifa  bounding  nr  limiting  enclosure.  The  infiint 
la  constantly  made  aware  of  this  limit,  by  contact  with  the  sur- 
rounding objects  that  excite  it  to  sentient  activity.  In  the  warm 
surroundings  of  a  bath,  bed,  or  heated  apartment,  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  defined  by  a  gentle  glow.  If  the  temperature  is 
cool,  it  is  revealed  by  the  rough  and  comfortleas  chill,  that  creeps 
over  and  pinches  the  seusitive  wrapping. 
The  second  step  is  to  distinguish  tho  two  descriptions  of  ta:;tual 
Beuse-perceptions  which  are  oxp^riQnaed  as  the  hand  U  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body  as  the  arm,  or  to  the  non-sentient  table. 
In  the  one  case  the  surface  that  is  touched,  also  gives  tbe  sense- 
perceptions  of  bdng  touched;  in  the  other  it  gives  or  so  to  speak 
txperiencei  none.  The  absence  of  capacities  for  sensation  dUdn- 
guishet  a  certain  class  of  objects  as  unlike  all  those  which  bava 
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them.  This  ia  the  diatingui^hiog  mark  of  extra-eorporeiil  objectt. 
It  is  not,  however,  enough  that  objects  are  distinguished  oa  extni- 
corporeaL  They  must  be  alao  knuwu  aa  separated  in  Bpat-e — L  e., 
they  must  be  known  aa  extended,  and  thereby  involving  a  epuue 
which  is  beyond  or  without  the  body.  This  suggests  the  next 
acquisition. 

Third,  Objects  corporeal  and  extra-corporeal  can  bo  grasped 
by  the  hand,  and  in  this  way  can  be  known  as  occupying  spoM. 
\V1ien  a  blind  man  grasps  his  own  arm  or  wrist,  he  knows  eer- 
tain  muscular  senmtions  as  extended  through  and  posited  in  the 
space  that  ties  within  the  eurfaces  that  be  touches.  If  bis  wrist 
is  withdrawn  from  tbe  enclosing  grasp,  and  an  extra-corporeal 
object;  is  inserted  in  its  place,  the  adjustments  of  the  grasping 
hand  are  the  same  as  before,  and  the  dim  knowledge  of  the  space 
rbich  these  adjuatmonta  involve  ia  also  the  same.  All  is  the 
except  the  sensations  located  within  the  wrist.  The  wrist 
]B  known  by  direct  perception  as  space-filling.  The  enclosing 
hand  is  a  measure  of  the  apace  enclosed.  The  same  enclosing  or 
grasping  hand  measures  the  aur&ee  of  another  body,  wbetlier  it 
is  applied  to  a  sentient  or  a  non-sentieut  object.  The  last  is  mea- 
sured by  the  first,  by  means  of  the  extension  of  the  enclosing  hand. 
It  occupies,  however,  precisely  tbe  apace  which  tlie  otiier  filled. 
It  ia  known,  therefore,  as  space-filling,  and  as  filling  other  space 
than  that  occupied  by  any  part  of  the  body. 

In  tbia  way  it  ia  possible  for  the  mind,  by  touch  alone  to 
reach  the  extra-corporeal  world,  and  to  know  that  all  its  objects, 
like  the  body  with  which  it  is  directly  connected,  occupy  space. 

These  processes  are  ail  acquired,  and  that  which  is  acquired  m 
them  all  is  the  facility  of  using  one  pereept  as  the  sign  of 
another,  or  of  some  relation  which  is  indicated  by  the  percept  as 
its  invariable  attendant — e.  g.,  oatness,  extension,  direction,  dis- 
tance, size,  and  the  like. 
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§  114.  We  consider  next  tlie  development  of  the 
ofv™on!"°'"'  eye.  Vision  seems  to  begin  at  that  early  period 
when  the  bright  and  steady  light  attracts  and  holds 
the  infant's  eye,  or  when  it  carries  the  eye  with  itself  wherever 
it  leads.  Certain  objects  that  glisten  with  reflected  rays^  or  that 
are  brilliant  with  intense  color,  are  soon  separated  from  the 
background  of  undistinguished  things  against  which  they  are 
projected,  or  athwart  which  they  are  moved.  It  is  not  easy  to 
d;aide  how  much  of  intellectiml  perception  attends  thia  early 
moving  and  fixing  of  the  eyes,  and  how  much  ia  an  unconscious 
and  reflex  response  of  the  nervous  organism  to  the  stimulating 
light.  The  eye  is  so  constructed  that  only  a  single  portion  of 
tha  retina  can  give  a  perfect  image  of  an  object  that  comes 
within  the  field  of  view ;  so  that  when  a  bright  object  eomeB 
before  the  eye  at  all,  it  will  hold  or  draw  the  eye  to  or  after  it, 
by  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves  whiiih  its  brightness  excites. 
Whenever  the  mind  perceives  such  an  object  as  a  distinct  and 
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definite  percept,  then  vision  begins.  Such  a  percept,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  is  known  as  a  rum^gOf  and  is  known  to 
be  extended  in  two  dimensions. 

We  have  already  given  the  reasons  why,  in  the  beginnings 
of  vision,  the  percept  should  not  be  located  in  the  eye  (§101). 
It  remains  for  us  to  show  why  it  should  be  projected  in  space. 
With  this  projection  of  visible  objects  afront  of  the  eye,  begins 
the  development,  or  education  of  the  sense  of  vision,  if  the  act  of 
location  is  acquired,  and  not  intuitive.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
steps  of  the  process,  or  the  grounds  why  the  percepts  are  carried 
forward  into  space,  even  if  they  are  not  located  in  the  eye.  Some 
contend  that  no  explanation  can  be  given,  because  none  is  re* 
quired ;  that  there  is  no  problem,  because  there  is  no  process,  it 
being,  in  their  view,  by  an  ordinance  of  nature  that  the  object 
seen  should  first  be  seen  at  the  eye's  focal  distance  forward,  and 
thus  here  is  fixed  the  original  starting-point  from  which  all  the 
acquired  judgments  of  distance  proceed.  They  insist  that  all 
objects,  as  viewed  by  the  act  of  original  vision,  are  seen  in  a 
hollow  sphere — forward,  above,  below,  on  this  side  and  that — 
whose  radius  is  this  focal  distance.  Such  must  of  necessity  hold 
that  the  act  of  projection  is  original,  and  not  in  any  sense  ac- 
quired. 

Those  who  hold  that  it  is  acquired,  give  various  explanations 
of  the  process ;  in  all  of  which  they  must  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
hand.  The  most  plausible  is  the  following:  The  eye,  though, 
like  the  hand,  it  is  moved  by  muscles  which  are  directed  by  the 
aid  of  the  appropriate  S3ngation3,  does  not,  when  in  its  normal  or 
healthy  state,  give  any  tactual  sensations  by  the  felt  contact 
of  its  surface  with  the  objects  which  affect  it,  nor  do  the  muscular 
sensations  themselves  attract  the  attention.  We  may  assume 
that,  in  the  way  explained,  space  and  spatial  objects  external  to  the 
body  have  become  familiar  through  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  use 
of  the  hand.  At  the  surface  of  the  eye  such  tactual  experi- 
ences are  wanting,  and  of  course  no  outer  limits  can  be  defined. 
So  soon  as  the  lids  are  raised  and  the  experiences  of  color  are 
made,  the  eye  gropes  after  these  strange  objects,  but  cannot 
touch  them.  It  reaches  after  them,  as  it  were,  but  they  are 
beyond  its  reach.     But  still  they  exist.     If  they  draw  near. 
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vbile  the  eye  regards  them,  they  fill  more  of  its  field  of  view; 
if  they  withdraw,  they  occupy  a  less  extensive  plane.  Mean- 
while, as  they  draw  near  or  remove,  the  eye  ia  adjasted  to  perfect 
vision,  and  its  adjuatments  and  motions  are  known  by  changing 
BsnBations;  but  still  the  objects  cannot  be  touched,  nor  (ran  they 
be  reached.  By  all  these  criteria,  visible  percepts  are  strikingly 
contrasted  with  those  which  are  tan^ble — they  exist,  but  they 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  eye,  nor  can  the  eye  reach  them.  They 
are  in  space  somewhere  without  the  body.  This  somewhere  is 
definitely  fixed  as  soon  as  the  seen  object  is  also  touched.  The 
where  of  the  percept  after  which  the  eye  inquires,  is  answered  as 
Boon  as  the  hand  touches  the  object  seen.  The  limited  distance 
which  is  measured  by  the  sensations  proper  to  the  extended  hand, 
becomes  fixed  and  clear,  and  the  object  held  by  the  hand  and 
gazed  at  by  the  eye  is  distinctly  projected  in  apace.  Hence- 
forward the  eye  and  the  hand  go  together  beyond  the  limited 
range  which  is  at  first  allotted  to  them,  into  the  unexplored 
infinitude  that  awaits  their  labors. 

Then  comes  the  power  to  set  up  n  field  of  vision.  This  sup- 
poses some  knowledge  of  place,  of  relative  diatance  and  size,  in 
gaining  which  the  eye  is  aid^d  greatly  by  the  hand.  First,  the 
mind  must  construct  certain  definite  objects  of  vision  out  of  the 
bewildering  multitude  of  colors  and  outlines  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  uupracticed  eye.  Next,  it  must  select  a  few  of  these 
objects  for  its  observation  at  a  single  look.  These  it  must  place  in 
ft  plane  more  or  leas  distant,  leaving  out  of  distinct  vision  objects 
near  and  remote,  estimating  distance  and  Judging  size  in  the  ways 
already  explained.  Th?8e  acts  and  jiidgm_.it8  of  the  quick  and 
Bensitive  eye,  aided  by  the  slower  and  cooler  hand,  must  be 
repeated  again  and  again,  till  any  required  field  of  vision  can  be 
selected  and  construct'^d  with  ease  and  precision,  so  that  we 
seem  to  see  space,  diatance,  and  diraen'ions  by  the  simple  glance 
of  the  eye.  These  space  relations,  when  once  learned,  are  so  few, 
BO  simple,  so  easily  indicated,  and  ao  permanently  established,  that 
they  seem  never  to  have  been  learned  at  all.  They  become  en. 
twined  in  all  our  aasociationa  ;  they  leap  at  once  to  the  im^na- 
tion;  they  preoccupy  it  so  completely  as  to  shut  out  ihe  possi- 
bility of  the  opposite ;  their  auggeations  are  accepted  by  tlie  in- 
tellect with  a  rapidity  that  often  leads  to  illusion  and   i 
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Hence  is  it  that  all  the  so-called  subjective  sensations  are  at  once 
projected  into  space.  Hence,  when  the  veins  of  the  retina  them- 
selves become  the  objects  of  vision,  they  are  seen  afrout  of  the 
eye,  a  dark  arborescence  projected  on  an  illuminated  background. 
Hence,  when  we  look  into  a  mirror,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
we  see  all  its  reflected  objects  in  the  depths  of  space.  Hence  the 
spectra  of  the  imagination,  the  visions  which  liauut  the  phantasy 
of  the  diseased  and  insane,  are  all  distributed  in  space. 
§  115.  We  are  next  to  ^how  how  the  infant  learns 

-._  .  1.11  n        Combination 

CO  oombme  the  perceptions  of  touch  with  those  of  of  touch  and 
vision.  We  may  do  this  by  considering  how  the  infant 
learns  to  connect  the  hands  as  seen  with  the  hands  as  dire<*tly 
felt.  Before  this  is  possible,  the  hands  as  seen  must  become 
fiuniliar  as  definite  and  separated  objects,  witli  forms  that  are 
easily  recognized.  The  muscular  sensations  must  also  have 
become  definite  and  distinct  to  the  attentive  intellect. 

This  knowledge  being  given,  the  mind  must  Icani  to  connect 
the  hands  as  seen,  with  the  hands  as  moved  niid  touched.  To 
unite  these  two  percepts  is  one  of  the  first  and  m  ^st  important 
of  the  acquired  perceptions  which  the  infanjb  masters.  How  this 
can  be  effected,  seems  not  difficult  to  explain.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  reason  already  given,  that  these  two  classes 
of  objects  are  the  only  objects  with  which  the  infant  is  conver- 
sant. These  occupy  its  chief  attention.  They  constitute  and  com- 
plete its  universe. 

Let  one  hand  lie  upon  another,  or  let  the  hand  rest  upon  a 
material  object  that  does  not  belong  to  its  body.  The  eye  watche.'* 
the  process,  and  as  the  hand  holds  the  surfacs  with  its  sentient 
touch,  so  the  eye  holds  it  with  its  gaze ;  it  observes  that  what 
was  still  is  now  in  motion ;  that  what  was  seen  is  now  covered, 
and  by  the  interposing  hand.  Or,  if  the  process  be  described  in 
terms  taken  from  the  language  of  vision  only,  one  patch  of  color 
or  shade  or  light  is  obscured  by  another  which  moves  before 
it  and  hides  it  from  the  view.  Or,  one  is  moved  behind  another, 
and  is  hidden  from  sight.  In  this  way  the  two  percepts  coincide 
m  place,  and  one  is  made  the  sign  of  the  other ;  when  one  is  seen, 
it  is  expected  that  the  other  will  be  felt;  when  one  ij  felt,  the 
mind  expects  that  the  other  will  be  seen.  As  the  mind  proceeds 
and  masters  the  other  relations  of  form,  place,  size,  and  dis- 


tance,  etc,  the  import  of  either  percept  aa  a  sign  of  the  other 
becomea  to  the  same  extent  enlarged.  It  is  a  sign  not  only  of 
the  other  aa  a  percept  simply,  but  of  ail  the  relations  which  it 
Bignifes. 

These  acquiaitions  are  in  fact  achieved  fay  every  person  bom 
blind,  to  whom  sight  is  given  in  later  years.  In  infancy,  the  eye 
performs  a  service  similar  to  that  which  it  renders  to  the  blind 
who  learn  to  see  in  mature  life ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
eye  does  not  wait  to  furnish  its  aid  till  the  hand  hiLs  done  ali  that 
can  possibly  be  accomplished  without  it.  When  the  eye  and  the 
hand  are  developed  together,  by  their  mutual  aid  they  greatly 
shorten  the  processes  of  acquisition,  and  of  making  the  results 
more  sure.  What  each  can  do  apart,  wo  have  already  con- 
■  sidered.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  in  the  processes  by  which  infancy 
makes  its  acquisitions,  whatever  each  can  do  best  it  will  perform 
for  the  other.  If  the  touch  gives  the  first  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  third  dimension  of  space,  it  places  this  knowledge  at  tho  ser- 
vice of  the  eye.  The  eye,  if  it  can  not  directly  discern  distance, 
can  yet  observe  and  interpret  the  signs  of  distance.  The  hand 
can  determine  the  relative  distances  of  objects  only  within  ite 
reach ;  or  the  foot  must  measure  off  distance  by  countiug  the  steps, 
carrying  the  body  as  it  goes.  But  the  eye  can,  by  a  glance,  reach 
for  rods  and  furlongs  and  miles,  and  measure  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  the  common  oncaaiona  of  life. 

That  the  eye  and  the  hand  uiu.*t  conspire  in  in- 
upoB  7i."qili'  fancy,  is  not  only  fairly  to  be  inferred,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent from  oljservation  of  the  experiments  which  the 
infant  is  continually  makiug  with  both.  The  infant  karns  to 
touch;  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  that  it  learns  to  use  it^ 
hands,  but  that  it  learns  to  use  them  with  intelligence,  and  to  in- 
terpret its  touch-perceptioiw.  It  is  equally  evident  that  it  learns 
by  practice  not  only  to  use  its  eyes  in  seeing,  and  to  judge  what 
its  sight-perceptions  signify,  but  also  to  combine  its  sight  and 
touch-perceptions  together,  and  thus  makes  the  one  serve  as  the 
signs  of  the  other. 

Aa  the  eye  of  the  infant  roUa  or  rests  in  the  socket,  or  is 
caught  for  an  instant  by  the  excitement  of  the  stimulating  light, 
so  the  hands  and  arms,  at  first,  hang  uselessly  from  the  shoulders, 
or  dangle  hither  and  thither,  resting  on  whatever  may  sustai:: 
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them.  They  can  neither  grasp  nor  hold,  much  less  can  they  be 
carried  to  a  point  on  which  desire  fixes  the  eye ;  nor  can  they,  in 
obedience  to  desire,  hold  and  carry  an  object, — as  food  to  the 
mouth, — or  release  it  when  brought  to  its  destined  place.  All 
these  uses  of  the  hand  must  be  learned  by  attention.  That  they 
are  learned,  is  evident  from  the  aimless  use  of  the  hands  at  first, 
firom  the  many  experiments  and  fiiilures  and  final  successes 
which  follow,  and  from  the  gratification  that  is  manifested  at 
success. 

The  earliest  objects  which  attract  the  persistent  attention  of 
the  infant's  eye  are  the  hands.  As  these  are  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  its  activity  and  the  arbiters  of  its  earthly  destiny,  it  is 
natural  and  appropriate  that  they  should  occupy  the  largest 
share  of  its  earliest  notice.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  bo 
otherwise  f  >r  two  or  three  reasons.  They  are  always  before  its 
eyes,  ever  flitting  to  and  fro  in  aimless  and  convulsive  move- 
ments, and  challenging  its  notice  as  they  are  passing  across  its 
limited  field  of  vision.  As  if  to  concentrate  the  whole  energy 
of  the  attention  upon  the  action  of  the  hands,  the  infant  is  short- 
sighted, and,  till  it  is  four  months  old,  observes  only  the  nearest 
objects,  and  then  objects  somewhat  more  remote,  till,  by  gradual 
advances,  the  whole  spectacle  of  tho  universe  is  unveiled  and 
opened  to  its  view. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  the 
infant  learns  to  connect  and  unite  the  visual  and  tactual  per- 
cepts of  its  hands,  applies  equally  well  to  those  acts  by  which  it 
learns  to  connect  the  percepts  of  all  material  objects,  so  as  to 
view  them  as  single  things.  That  this  power  is  acquired,  and 
neither  innate  nor  connate,  is  obvious.  That  it  is  acquired  by 
observation  and  experiment,  is  equally  clear.  The  world  of  the 
eye  and  the  world  of  the  hand  are  at  first  diverse  and  apart. 
'How  to  bring  them  together,  is  the  first  problem  of  infancy. 
Upon  this  problem  it  tasks  its  earliest  powers.  When  it  is 
achieved  these  two  worlds  rush  together,  coinciding  so  completely 
&at  it  seems  inconceivable  that  they  should  ever  have  been  per- 
ceived apart. 

We  need  not  pursue  our  synthesis  further.  We  need  not 
ask  further  how  the  infant  builds  up  the  rest  of  its  knowledge, 
or  acquires  its  infant  skill.     We  need  not  ask  how  the  infant 
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learns  to  use  its  hands,  to  grasp,  to  hold,  and  to  handle  a  spoon, 
a  fork,  or  a  knife,  or  how  it  learns  to  walk  or  talk  ;  for  ail  these 
processes  can  be  explained  by  analogoua  activities  which  occur 
within  our  recollection,  Stil!  leas  need  we  aak  how  it  leams  to 
connect  the  percepts  of  smell,  of  taste,  and  of  sound,  with  their 
appropriate  sight  or  touch  objects.  These  problems  present  ua 
difficulty  and  require  no  solution. 

fant  makcB,  Dspeciall?  Hith  it!  haorls.  Flrsh,  it  nirihca  about  in  nimloag  tfforta, 
or  makei  a  plaf  Cot  itg  eyes  witb  IbB  hnir  convulsive  moliona  of  its  little  6itt. 
By  It  gradnal  prograjs  it  lomm  to  reaoh  affor  Iho  few  objeota  whicli  tho  eye  bai 
aepajit^d  fraui  tho  bonkgrODDd — the  IniinitB  naknowa  wbiali  liea  beTonil  its 
reack  and  beyoad  ite  nima.  Soan  it  endesiore  to  lay  hold  ot  objecta  wtiiah  the 
■je  reata  upon,  tboagli  quite  beyoad  its  roaoh.  It  clutches  afti^r  tbe  dittant 
iamp,  tbe  Are  blaze,  or  tbe  pulisbod    flra-iioD.     By  slutv  but   aura  progress  it 

atondaria  nf  aisa  and  diatanoe  to  the  irorld  within  its  viaion,  the  Dnite  univcno 
wbiah  its  foar  walla  enaloee.  All  beyond  ia  infinitude.  During  thia  time,  »g  bit 
been  aaitl,  (he  infant  ia  short-Bigbled,  till  mivny  moatba  of  itf  life  have  elopeed, 
witb  the  msaifeat  dcelgn  that  it  abould  be  fuiced  to  maeter  all  near  objcots  before 
it  is  tempted  beyond. 

If  wo  would  oonoeivo  how  tbe  world  ont  of  doon  may  appear  lo  sn  Infant 
brought  to  tbe  windoir,  an«r  it  ia  aonowhat  familiar  with  tbe  form,  aiic,  and  re- 
lative poBitions  of  tho  objeola  within,  wo  may  read  what  is  told  of  Caspar 
Hanaet,  who  ia  said  to  have  been  oon&nod,  till  tho  ago  of  seveotean,  iu  a  darkened 
apartment,  witboat  oommanication  with  natura  by  the  senaca,  or  with  man  by 
language.  The  story,  whether  tme  of  falae,  meets  tho  caae.  "  I  diraated  bim," 
Bays  hia  teoohor,  "  to  look  out  of  tbe  window,  pointing  lo  tbe  wide  and  cxlanaiva 
proapeot  of  a  beautiful  landacape  IhaL  prceonted  itself  in  all  the  glory  of  anm- 
mer,  and  asked  him  whether  what  he  saw  was  not  very  beautiful.  He  obeyed, 
but  iaatantly  drew  back  with  vislblo  horror,  eiolaiming, '  ugly,  ugly  !'  and  then 
pointing  to  the  white  wall  of  his  chamber,  he  aaid, '  there  not  ugly.'  Several 
yoara  after,  bis  friend  a^kod  him  if  he  reaalled  tbe  ramembranoa  of  the  aoene, 
and  of  hia  own  foalinga,  and  ho  said  :  '  What  I  then  aaw  waa  very  ugly ;  for 
when  I  looked  at  the  window,  it  always  appeared  lo  mo  as  if  a  window-shutter 
hod  been  placed  before  ray  cyea,  upon  which  a  wall-paintar  had  spattoradthe  oon- 
tenta  of  hia  diffarcnt  brusboa,  filled  with  white,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red 
paint,  ail  mingled  together.  Single  thinga,  aa  I  now  ace  tbinga,  I  could  not  at 
that  time  recogniie  and  diattnguiah  from  each  other.  That  what  1  than  eaw  ware 
fields,  hilla,  and  bouaea;  that  many  tbinga  whiah  at  that  time  apjiearcd  m.ieli 
tbinga    which  appeared 


.  smaller,  while  n: 


emallcr  were  in  reality  larger  than  olbor 
ward  oonvineed  In  the  experience  gained 
the  beginning,  he  could  not  distinguiali  I: 
waa  only  pointed  aa  round  or  triangular, 
shesta  of  pictures  appaa 


.B  after- 
walks.'  Ho  alao  said,  ■  that  in 
what  WM  really  ronnd  and  what 
nen  and  baraei  represented  on 
VQdon    wood.'" 


:.  (traoslated  from  the   German),  pp.  SS,  SQ 
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§  116.  The  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sight  by  persons  who  had  been  blind  from  birth  J^rJh  "°iSn  ?S 
have  already  been  referred  to  as  illustrating  and  Ia^^'^   ^^ 
establishing  some  of  these  positions.    They  deserve  a 
separate  and  more  particular  notice. 

The  cases  which  are  most  easily  accessible  to  the  English 
reader — ^which  are,  indeed,  the  most  satisfactory  and  decisive 
of  any  on  record — are  those  reported  in  the  Philosaphieal  Trans- 
(ustions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  years  respectively, 
1728,  1801, 1807,  1826,  and  1841.  The  persons  operated  upon 
differed  greatly  in  respect  to  age,  mental  capacity,  and  the  degree 
of  their  previous  blindness.  The  observations  and  experiments 
with  all  of  them  may  be  accepted  as  having  established  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  truths : — 

The  patients,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  see,  saw  objects  not  only 
as  colored,  but  as  extended.  Their  experiences  gave  no  counte- 
nance whatever  to  the  views  of  Stuart  and  Brown,  that  color  can 
be  perceived  without  extension,  and  that  the  two  are  united  by 
inseparable  association.  It  is  true  that  in  almost  every  case  the 
patients,  previously  to  their  recovery  of  sight,  had  some  experience 
of  light,  and  of  course  of  light  superficially  extended  or  diffused. 
But  this  experience  of  light  was  so  obviously  dependent  upon  the 
affection  of  the  retina,  as  to  indicate,  if  not  to  prove,  that  any  ex- 
perience of  light  whatever  involves  the  perception  of  extension. 

The  extension  which  they  perceived  by  sight  was  in  two  di- 
mensions only.  This  was  made  evident  from  a  few  experiments 
instituted  with  express  reference  to  this  point  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  most  intelligent.  A  solid  cube  and  a  solid  sphere  were 
both  taken  by  him  to  be  simply  discs  or  planes.  A  solid  cube 
and  a  flat  projection  of  the  same  were  both  taken  to  be  flat  and 
in  every  respect  alike.  A  pyramid,  when  turned  toward  him  so 
as  to  present  one  of  its  sides  only,  was  called  a  triangle.  When 
the  pyramid  was  turned  so  as  to  expose  a  part  of  another  side, 
he  could  not  make  out  what  it  was. 

As  to  distance  from  the  eye,  or  the  place  where  objects  are 
located  in  original  perception,  the  testimony  is  unanimous  and 
decisive  that  objects  at  first  seem  very  near — ^how  near,  could  not 
be  exactly  known — and  that  the  relative  distance  of  each  object 
beyond  this  indeterminate  limit  is  learned  by  experience.    Most 
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of  the  patienta  were  airaid  to  move,  lest  they  should  hit  a^inst 
objects  that  were  comparatively  remote.  Two  or  three  of  the 
patients,  in  attempting  to  reach  objects  extended  to  them, 
clutched  behind  the  objects  when  held  near  before  them,  and 
when  more  remote,  only  succeeded  in  grasping  them  after  re- 
peated efforts.  Cheselden's  boy  said,  at  first,  that  all  objects 
touched  his  eye.  The  boy  reported  by  Sir  EJdward  Home  (1807) 
said  the  sun  and  the  candle  touched  his  eye,  eveo  before  the 
cataracts  were  removed ;  and,  just  after  the  first  operation,  said 
the  head  of  the  surgeon  did  the  imme.  But  after  a  second  opera- 
tion, he  said  the  sun  and  the  candle  did  not  touch  hia  ejt.  It  is 
probable  that  the  objects  which  were  said  to  touch  the  eyes,  in 
these  two  cases,  stimulated  them  so  actively  as  to  present  some 
analogy  to  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying  the  touch,  with 
which,  in  every  possible  form,  the  patient  was  so  ^miliar.  Hence 
they  interpreted  and  called  these  experiences  perceptions  of  touch. 

All  these  persons  were  forced  to  learn  by  experience  to  com- 
bine the  percepts  of  sight  with,  the  familiar  impresaions  of  touch, 
80  aa  to  translate  the  one  into  the  other.  AU  experifinced  a 
difficulty  similar  to  that  of  Cheselden's  boy  with  the  dog  and 
cat.  When  they  saw  objects  a  second  time,  and  were  not  certain 
that  they  could  recall  them,  they  reached  for  them  with  the 
hand,  and  could  not  be  content  till  they  handled  them  a  si^cond 
time.  Their  judgments  of  size  and  form  all  needed  to  be 
acquired.  Visible  mathematical  figures,  as  a  square,  a  circle, 
and  rectangle,  could  not  be  recognized  till  the  fingers  were  re- 
sorted to.  One  patient  did  make  out  one  or  two  of  these  figures, 
by  drawing  the  outline  with  her  finger  in  the  air,  and,  as  it  were, 
constructing  the  figure  with  the  finger  after  the  lines  presented 
to  the  eye.  Another  could  not  understand  how  drawings  of 
objects  could  represent  the  objects,  till  he  revived  the  percepts 
of  the  objects  by  hia  fingers.  Most  of  them  were  embarrassed  by 
drawings  and  pictures,  not  being  able  to  see  likenesses  or  to 
understand  perspective,  or  to  perceive  that  light  and  shade  repre- 
sented form  and  distance.  Their  judgments  of  the  comparative 
size  of  objects  were  embarrassing  to  them.  Cheselden's  boy 
knew  that  his  own  room  was  a  part  of  the  house,  but  could  not 
easily  believe  the  house  was  so  much  larger  than  the  apartment. 

The  testimony  is  uniform,  also,  that,  in  learning  to  see  objects 
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as  separate  things,  the  constructiye  power  is  brought  into  play, 
requiring  intelligent  attention  and  constant  memory  on  the  part 
of  the  percipient,  and  that  it  is  only  slowly,  at  best,  that  the 
mind  learns  to  separate  material  objects,  to  construct  its  field  of 
vision,  and  to  locate  objects  as  near  and  remote  by  the  various 
signs  which  it  learns  to  interpret.  In  short,  these  observations 
and  experiments  confirm  and  illustrate  all  that  has  been  said  in 
this  chapter  in  respect  to  the  early  development  and  growth  of 
sense-perception. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THB    PRODUCTS    OP  SENSE-PERCEPTION;     OR,  THE    PERCEPTION 

OF  MATERIAL    THINGS. 

§  117.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  eense-percep-  ^j^t^^^i  ^jji^ 
tion  as  a  process,  and  in  its  growth.  We  proceed  and  senBe-ppr- 
next  to  discuss  its  products  as  the  permanent  pos- 
sessions of  the  mind.  We  have  already  explained  of  knowledge 
in  genera],  that,  as  an  activity  of  the  intellect,  it  is  brought  to 
its  appropriate  termination  when  its  objects  can,  so  to  speak,  be 
detached  from  the  process  by  which  they  were  so  matured  as 
afterward  to  be  retained,  recalled,  and  recognized.  This  is 
eminently  true  of  sense-perception,  which  is  only  complete  when 
it  results  in  the  knowledge  of  material  things.  A  material  thing 
or  6bjed,€b8  knoion  by  8en8e^erception,i8  a  completed  whole  made  up 
of  sqniraie  percepts.  We  distinguish  the  knowledge  of  things 
from  the  knowledge  of  percepts.  A  percept,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, is  the  appropriate  object  of  the  mind's  knowledge  through 
a  single  organ  of  sense.  A  thing  is  the  product  of  the  mind's 
knowledge  in  apprehending  several  percepts  as  united  into  a 
finished  whole,  with  the  relations  which  such  a  combination 
involves. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference,  take  an  apple.  The  apple 
seen,  touched,  smelled,  tasted,  and  heard,  are  separate  percepts 
The  object  perceived  by  the  combination  of  all  these  percepts  is 
the  apple,  as  a  material  thing.    The  separate  original  perceptions 


give  SB  many  percepts.    The  original  and  acquired  i)erceptioiia^ 
nhcu  united,  give  material  objects  or  things. 

Two  questions  now  present  themselves  for  consideration :  By 
what  means,  and  under  what  relations,  does  the  mind  unite  sepamte 
percepta  into  things  or  objects?  Under  what  conditions  does  the 
mind  so  complete  its  knoivledge  of  percepts  and  of  things,  as  to  be 
able  to  retain  and  recall  them  as  permanent  objects  of  knowledge  1 

We  begin  with  the  first  of  these  questions ;  By  what  steps,  and 
under  what  relations,  does  the  mind  unite  percepts  into  things  or 
material  objects  ?     We  answer : — 

Percepts  are  unit«d  into  things  by  two  successive  steps  or 
stages,  to  each  of  which  there  is  an  appropriate  product.  By  the 
first  the  mind  unites  these  percepts  into  a  material  thing  or 
whole,  under  the  relatione  of  space  and  time.  By  the  second,  it 
connects  the  parts  of  the  whole  under  the  relation  of  suhstancf 
and  attnbvted  qui/ily.  The  seTeral  percepts  united  in  both  these 
relations  constitute  what  ia  commonly  known  as  a  material  thing. 

It  has  already  been  shown  Low  the  percepts  of  sight  and  tbe 
percepts  of  touch  are  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  same  portion 
of  space.  The  seen  hand  and  the  touched  hand  are  found  to  lie 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  l>e  at  the  same  distance  from  any 
and  every  part  of  the  body.  In  like  manner  the  apjile 
or  the  egg,  the  chair  or  the  table,  which  is  seen  and  that 
which  is  touched  are  found  to  coincide  in  the  same  por- 
tion of  space.  They  are  in  the  same  place.  By  a.  similar  process 
the  sentient  body  itself  must  have  been  previously  perceived  to  be 
one  material  thing. 
„    ,     _.  i  117  a.  This  coincidence  in  place  is  the  product  of 

Ths  firm  itan      ,         .  .  '  ,  ,  .   ,        , 

of  porooption;  the  fim  coiLstruchve  or  synthehe  act  by  which  the 
inddrnra  In  mind,  in  sense-perception,  unites  percepts  into  m  thing. 
Such  an  act  is  complete  when  it  gives  a  material  object 
or  whole,  in  this  lower  sense,  viz.,  a  combination  of  the  percepty 
that  are  appropriate  to  difierent  oi^ns  of  sense,  by  means 
of  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  The  percepts  of  sight  and 
touch  are  inseparably  united  in  apace,  and  this  ia  the  earliest 
combination  made  by  the  intellect  which  may  properly  be  called 
a  material  thing.  With  these  two  are  connected  the  percept*.  _ 
of  taste,  smell,  and  sound,  at  firat  under  the  relation  of  siraultfrf 
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It  IB  obvious  that  the  several  percepts,  when  viewed  as  cou- 
nected  into  a  whole  under  these  relations,  have  a  very  unequal 
relative  importance.  The  percepts  of  sight  and  touch,  to  those 
who  can  see  and  feel,  as  they  are  defined  in  place  and  eminently 
objective,  constitute  the  material  object  as  it  is  usually  conceived 
and  named.  The  percepts  of  smell,  sound  and  taste,  arc  iUi 
invariable  attendants  in  time,  until  they  are  connected  with  it  by 
another  relation.  To  those  who  see,  even  though  they  can  also 
feel,  the  leading  percepts  are  those  of  sight..  The  name  of  an 
object  suggests  its  visible  form  and  color,  etc.,  rather  than  the 
object  as  touched ;  a  certain  and  decisive  evidence  that  the  object 
as  seen  is  that  which  is  most  prominent  and  attractive  to  the 
mind,  and  therefore  is  most  readily  recalled  to  the  imagination. 
To  the  blind,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  object  as  touched,  or 
the  tangible  percept,  which  is  suggested  by  tlic  name,  nnd  is  re- 
presented to  his  imagination  as  the  thing  perceived.  The  other 
percepts,  of  taste,  smell,  and  sound,  are  connected  with  the  com* 
bined  percepts  of  touch  and  sight  less  reaflily,  and  by  a  looser  bond. 
As  at  first  experienced,  they  are  referred  to  the  sentient  organism, 
and  are  less  readily  separated  from  it.  They  are  more  sensational 
and  subjective,  less  perr;eptional  and  objective.  As  to  the  man- 
ner and  the  relations  by  which  they  are  first  connected  with  the 
percepts  of  sight  and  touch,  philosophers  are  not  agreed.  It 
must  at  least  be  true,  that  whatever  other  relations  unite  them  to 
material  things,  they  must  at  the  very  earliest  period  be  their 
constant  attendants  in  place  and  time. 

The  conception  of  a  material  thing  or  whole,  made  up  of  ex- 
tended parts  or  single  percepts,  is,  however,  very  equivocal  in  its 
import  and  varied  in  its  application.  To  an  infant  with  limited 
experience,  the  greater  part  of  an  apartment  may  be  perceived 
as  a  single  object  or  thing ;  the  only  separable  objects  in  it  being 
the  chair,  table,  and  a  few  utensils,  the  position  of  which  is  often 
changed.  To  a  child,  a  horse  and  vehicle,  seen  together  for  the 
first  time,  may  be  a  whole,  or  a  single  object.  The  savage  per 
ceives  a  ship  or  steamer  as  one  huge  animal.  Many  observations 
and  experiments,  much  information  from  others,  repeated?  iesson/t 
inferred  from  words  and  names  properly  applied,  are  required  to 
enable  the  child  to  distinguish  things  m  wholes  and  parts ;  to 
hold  apart  objects  that  should  not  be  united ;  and  to  unite  objects 
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that  should  not  be  divided.  The  point  of  view  from  which 
nbjecta  are  observed,  and  the  purpose  or  use  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied,  direct  in  the  formatiou  and  application  of  namea,  and 
determine  whether  thia  or  that  object  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
whole  or  part  of  a  thing.  A  house  with  its  grounds,  the  house 
alone,  an  apartment,  a  door,  a  window,  the  smallest  perceived 
portion  of  either,  each  and  all,  are  thinga  or  parts  of  things, 
according  to  the  principle  or  use  which  regulates  the  application 
of  the  respective  terms.  But  whether  a  perceived  whole  is 
greater  or  smaller  in  its  spatial  dimensions,  it  must  have  defined 
spatial  dimensions  and  be  capable  of  being  perceived  hy  one  of 
the  leading  senses.  Whatever  the  thing  may  be,  the  percepta 
of  which  it  consists  must  at  least  be  capable  of  being  perceived 
as  occupying  the  same  space,  and  of  occurring  together  in  time. 

§  118.  By  the  second  stage  or  step  of  the  periep- 
•lige:  ThiTo-  tive  process,  the  several  percepta  or  parts  are  con- 
■uncsand  ai-  nectcd  with  one  another,  or  with  the  whole  which 
they  constitute,  as  substance  and  aUribule.  Thus  the 
objects  of  the  sense  of  touch  are  known  as  hard  or  soft,  rough  or 
smooth,  elastic  or  non-elastic,  etc.,  etc.  Those  of  sight  are  red, 
yellow,  orange,  violet,  and  green;  those  of  hearing  are  sharp, 
smooth,  harsh,  and  sweet ;  thoee  of  smell  are  pungent,  eshilaraiit, 
fetid ;  and  all  these  qualities  are  ascribed  to  an  object  to  which 
they  belong,  and  of  which  tEiey  are  affirmed  to  be  attributes. 
Certain  relations  of  lime  and  extension,  as  long  and  short,  square 
and  round,  are  in  like  manner  treated  as  properties  or  attributes. 
They  are  more  than  parts  of  the  wholes  which  they  help  to  consti- 
tute; they  are  connected  with  a  being  or  agent,  the  nature  of 
which  they  define,  the  presence  of  which  they  signify,  and  the 
powers  of  which  they  manifest. 

It  is  not  here  in  place  to  discuss  the  nature  of  this  special 
relation  which  has  occasioned  so  much  speculation  and  di.apute 
among  metaphysicians  (P.  iv.  c.  mi).  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  as  we  have  already  shown  that  knowledge  of  every  kind 
necessarily  gives  beings  and  relations,  or  beings  as  related,  we 
are  prepared  to  understand  the  definition  of  a  eubstanee  aa  a 
bting  (hot  in  capable  of  being  digtinguUked  by  relations ;  and  of 
aUrihdeii,  qualities,  and  properties,  as  relaticns  used  to  distinguish 
ind  describe  or  define  beings.    That  the  objects  of  perception, 
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both  wholes  and  parts — i.  e.,  combined  and  single  percepts — are 
m  &ot  connected  in  this  way,  is  too  obvious  to  require  illustra- 
tion and  proof. 

The  relations  most  frequently  employed  as  attributes  are  the 
relations  of  timey  space,  and  causalUy,  As  soon  as  beings  are 
known  as  enduring  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  or  having  this 
or  that  size  or  form,  and  these  relations  are  used  to  designate  oi 
distinguish  them  £rom  other  beings,  these  relations  are  attributed 
to  them  as  distinguishing  characteristics.  As  soon  as  the  sense- 
object  is  known — i.  e,,  thought  of  as  the  producer  of  sensations, 
as  of  smell,  taste,  or  sound,  it  would  be  known  as  endowed  with 
distinguishable  capacities  to  produce  these  effects.  The  sensations 
would,  in  their  turn,  be  referred  to  these  beings  as  their  causes  or 
originators.  No  illustration  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  sense- 
element  in  these  three  percepts  is  very  early  regarded  as  an 
effect.  So  &r  as  the  mind  is  passive  in  sensation,  it  must  always 
be  so  r^arded.  The  sensation  is  experienced  when  the  object  or 
being  is  near;  it  is  felt  less  intensely  when  the  object  is  remote; 
its  quality  or  intensity  vary  with  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
object.  An  object  with  a  certain  form,  feel,  or  color,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  tongue  or  palate,  causes  a  certain 
taste.  Touched  by  the  hand,  no  special  sensation  follows ;  but 
touched  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  there  ensues  the  specific  sensa- 
tion of  taste.  The  object  touched  might  have  been  regarded 
simply  as  a  being  or  thing;  but  the  object  tasted  is  known  as 
also  occasioning  a  sensation. 

It  is  conceivable,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  that  before 
these  coexistent  and  successive  percepts  and  sensations  are 
known  as  substance  and  attribute,  they  should  be  known  as  con- 
stant attendants,  and  that,  simply  as  conjoined,  the  presence 
or  the  thought  of  the  one  should,  under  the  laws  of  association, 
suggest  the  thought  of  the  other.  Under  this  relation  sense- 
objects  are  known  to  animals,  which  can  not  and  do  not  distin- 
guish the  relation  of  conjunction  from  that  of  causation.  If  one 
sensation  has  been  experienced  in  connection  with  another,  the 
repetition  of  the  one  brings  up  the  image  of  the  other,  and  the 
pain  and  pleasure,  the  hope  and  fear  which  are  appropriate  to  it. 
The  dog  connects  with  the  whip  in  the  hand  of  his  master  the 

thought  of  chastisement  and  pain ;  with  the  sight  of  his  gun  oi 
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his  walkingatiuk,  the  excitemect  of  sport  or  of  a  ramble.  It  Id 
not  easy  to  aaaert  when  and  how  the  two  relations  are  distin- 
guUhed  by  man;  that  they   are  distinguished,   is  obviouSj  for 

5  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  give. 

That  it  is  not  till  the  second  or  advanced  atag? 

'redM  of  the  perceptive  procesa  that  percepts  are  connected 
kn'iBiiti'iJ^."  under  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute,  is  still 
ftirther  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  in- 
volved ia  indirect  and  reflex,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
direct  and  ubjecdve.  It  fcupposea  the  objects  related — the  subject 
of  sensations,  and  the  object  which  occasions  them — to  be  more  or 
less  familiar,  and  that  both  subject  and  object  are  projected  in  the 
view  of  the  mind  uixin  the  same  plane,  so  that  both  become 
objects  to  its  thouglit,  A  thiug  cannot  be  known  as  capable  of 
producing  sensations  as  effects,  unless  the  body  or  the  soul,  one 
or  both,  are  known  as  the  cnndltioiis  or  subjects  of  its  action; 
and  this  requires  that  they  should  be  placed  afront  the  reflecting 
mind  by  a  special  effort,  which  iuvolves  a  maturity  of  disciplina 
which  time  alone  can  develop.  Moreover,  it  supposes  some 
progress  in  generalization,  and  some  sort  of  induction.  Many 
objects  must  have  been  touched  and  seen,  before  they  are  so  far 
recognized  as  similwr,  as  to  be  taken  for  the  gainr;  in  their  causal 
efficiency.  Many  experiences  must  be  had  with  the  sensations 
ofBraelJ,  taste,  and  sound,  before  these  could  be  invariably 
referred  lo  the  same  substances,  because  dependent  on  their  pro- 
perties or  attributes. 

In  one  sense  it  is  true,  that  an  act  of  sense-perception  is  not 
complete,  and  its  product  is  not  perfected,  until  the  soul's  higher 
energies  are  awakened,  and  the  object  of  them  has  been  viewed 
in  the  higher  relations.  The  human  being  can  scarcely  be  said 
truly  to  have  |>crceived  even  a  pebble  as  a  man,  till  he  has 
brought  into  action  all  the  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed  as  a 
man.  The  infant's  eye  may  not  glisten  with  the  penetrating 
sharpness  of  the  eye  of  the  young  eagle,  and  yet  may  wear  the 
Bofler  lustre  which  betokens  the  dawning  Intelligence.  The  soul 
leaps  into  no  single  form  of  activity,  least  of  all  into  the  full 
development  of  ila  higher  powers. 


i»  oftpaoRIei 
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We  hsTO  connected  a  percept  with  a  percept  ac  substance  and  attribute — a  lead- 
ing percept^  as  of  sight,  with  a  sensational  percept  as  of  smell — and  called  the 
one  a  thing,  and  the  other  its  quality.  If  we  push  our  inquiries  a  step  baok- 
wardy  and  inquire.  Which  is  the  substance  and  which  the  attribute  when  the 
object  consists  solelj  of  a  percept  of  touch  and  a  percept  of  sight  conjoined?  .wo 
answer,  That  sense-percept  is  made  the  substance,  which  is  regarded  in  the 
relation  of  cause  to  the  sense-element  involved  in  the  other.  The  object  as 
touched  and  the  object  as  seen,  may  respectively  be  substances,  in  their  respective 
relations  to  the  sensations  of  sight  and  of  touch.  We  say,  it  is  white— t.  «.,  the 
object  whieh  I  touch;  and  again,  it  is  hard — i*  «.,  the  object  I  see — the  touch- 
peroept  and  sight>percept  being  each  in  their  turn  taken  as  beings. 

We  may  narrow  our  view  still  more,  and  inquire  which  is  the  being  or  sub- 
stance, and  which  the  attribute  or  quality,  when  we  have  a  single  percept  only, 
and  view  it  in  relation  to  the  sentient  mind?  We  reply.  The  object,  perceived  by 
lense  to  he,  is  known  as  a  substance  when  considered  as  the  producer  of  the 
sensation  which  is  the  condition  of  the  perception.  The  tangible  or  visible 
object,  as  a  being,  is  distinguishable  as  a  space-occupying  or  extended  something. 
As  causing  or  producing  the  sensations  of  sight  or  touch,  it  is  known  as  possess- 
ing the  attributes  of  color  or  touch.  The  elements  involved  in  every  act  of  sense- 
perception  provide  for  the  possibility  of  this  relation.  But  the  relation  is  not, 
in  fact,  discerned  until  the  mind  projects  and  brings  up  the  perceived  wm-ego 
and  the  smtient  ego  into  the  same  field  of  vision,  by  a  reflex  and  comparing  act. 

The  eeneatifm — i.  «.,  the  effect — is  not  the  property  or  quality  which  produces 
it,  though  the  two  are  called  by  the  same  name.  Sweetness  means  one  thing 
when  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  sugar,  and  another  when  it  is  experienced  by  the 
sentient  soul.     The  heat,  in  one  sense,  i«,  and  in  another  t«  not^  in  the  fire. 

S  119.  Our  second  question  is,   Under  what  condir  „^ 

^  ,         .  ,  The  conditions 

tionsdoea  the  mind  attain  a  definite,  permanent  know-     of  complete 

,«,,.  /»  7  11  perception. 

ledge  of  the  objects  of  sense-perception,  whether  per- 
cepts or  things,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  recalled  and  recog- 
nized ?  It  is  only  when  they  are  placed  so  completely  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  mind  as  to  be  at  its  disposal,  that  the  process  of  per- 
ception can  be  said  to  be  complete.  When  this  is  done,  the  object 
of  perception  is  converted  into  an  idea  or  image.  The  real  object 
apprehended  by  the  mind  becomes  an  intellectual  object,  having 
a  purely  ideal  or  psychical  existence.  By  some  writers  the  spe- 
cial term  ideation  is  appropriated  to  this  process.  Sense-percep- 
tion is  said  to  be  complete  in  the  highest  sense  when  its  object  is 
ideated,  or  becomes  an  idea. 

But  as  every  perceived  object  is  composed  of  parts,  it  follows 
that  the  perception  of  a  thing  can  only  be  complete  when  the 
mind  separates  by  distinct  analysis  the  parts  or  percepts  of  which 
the  thing  is  composed,  and  unites  them  by  perfected  synthesis. 
In  other  words,  the  mind  must  distinguish  the  constituent  pey- 
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iKpta  by  compfeted  acta  of  nrigiitai  perceplimi,  and  combine  tliese 
percepts  into  things,  by  finished  acta  of  acquired  perception. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  conditions  of  complete  per- 
ception of  the  partd  and  relations  of  material  things. 

(1.)  Objects  are  most  easily  distinguished  which  are  appre- 
hended with  speeiil  energy — which  are  very  strikingly  contrasted 
with,  or  which  are  similar  l«  other  objects.  A  lively  color,  a 
loud  sound,  a  positive  taste,  etc.,  are  more  readily  apprehended 
than  a  color  which  ia  laint,  a  sound  which  is  feeble,  or  a  taste 
which  is  not  positive.  Things  are  more  or  leas  readily  per- 
ceived with  effect  and  permanence  according  aa  the  per- 
cepts of  which  they  are  constituted  are  more  or  less  readily 
known. 

The  definitenesH  with  which  objeeta  are  perceived  depends  in 
part  also  on  their  likeness  or  unlikeneas  to  other  objects  in  con- 
nection with  which  they  are  presented  to  the  mind.  Of  two  per- 
cepts and  two  things  that  are  very  similar,  and  of  two  that  ara 
very  unlike,  those  are  more  likely  to  be  perceived  which  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  each  other,  than  those  which  closely  resemble 
one  another.  Two  colors,  two  sounds,  etc.,  as  well  as  two  apples 
or  two  paintings,  are  each  more  readily  perceived  and  retained  if 
they  are  strikingly  contrasted,  than  if  they  are  very  siraiiar.  The 
ground  of  the  likeness  or  unlikeness,  the  reaerablance  or  contrast, 
is  in  port  objective, — pert^ning  solely  to  the  object  per- 
ceived. In  part  it  is  subjective,  and  arises  from  the  iintiiral 
or  acquired  capability  of  the  individual  to  feel  and  know.  Thus, 
one  cla'M  of  persons  are  physically  incapable  of  distinguishing 
different  colors, ).  e.,  those  who  are  color-blind.  0th era,  who  can 
discern  the  colors  which  are  commonly  named,  can  with  difficulty 
distinguish  shades  of  color  that  are  nearly  allied.  Some  persons 
are  very  insensible  to  differences  and  similarities  of  sounds  to 
which  others  are  keenly  alive.  Even  when  the  original  sensi- 
bilities of  the  senses  and  aptitudes  of  the  intellect  preaent  no  diver- 
sity, there  are  the  greatest  possible  differences  of  susceptibility, 
arising  from  differences  of  habit  and  attention, 

(2.)  Motion,  heightens  the  contrasts  of  perceived  objects,  and 
gives  definiteneas  to  the  outline  and  limits,  especially  of  visible 
percepts.  To  the  infant's  eye,  moving  objects  are  the  first  whicli, 
so   to   speak,  are   separated   from    the  undistinguished  mass  of 
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blended  color,  io  which  the  wurld  of  matter  is  at  first  e 
From  this  extended  sixrtUce  of  color  certain  objects  are  d 

the  moving  lamp,  the  walking  person,  the  portable  furniture 
iSnd  utensils.  They  pass  to  and  fro  athwart  the  background  upon 
whicti  they  are  projected,  and  are  brought  into  contrast  with  ii 
unbrokeQ  surface,  till  they  take  their  place  in  the  laemory,  as  ill 
firat  distinct  objects  with  which  it  is  provided.  By  degrees  this 
undistingtushed  mass  of  blended  tight  and  siiade,  of  form  and 
~or,  ia  broken  up,  as  one  and  another  separate  i)ercept  and  dia- 
■uiahed  thing  is  detached  by  the  mind's  observation  and  is  set 
■part  in  the  mind's  storehouse  as  a  distinct  idea.  The  iufiuence 
of  motion  is  not  limited  to  visible  objects.  It  is  most  important 
in  giving  distinct  percepts  to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  hand  raurt 
move  over  the  surface  felt,  or  the  surface  must  move  over  the 
hand,  to  leave  distinct  percepts  of  its  limits  and  qualities. 

(3.)  Mepetition  ia  an  efficient  and  often  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion to  the  completion  of  an  act  of  perception.     Even  the  aimple 
percept,  as  a  sound,  a  color,  a  taste,  is  more  perfectly  mastered 
by  being  apprehended  in  successive  acts  of  attention.     If  several 
percepts  are  to  be  united  as  a  single  and  separate  thing,  it  ia  atill 
more  requisite  that  they  be  often  apprehended  by  the  same  or 
continuously  connected   acts,  in    order  that  the  object  may  be 
brought  completely  into  possession  and  placed  entirely  at  com- 
mand.   This  is  especially  necessary  if  the  percept,  or  object,  by 
ion  of  its  spatial  extent  or  the  complexity  of  its  elements,  is 
tyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  master  in  a  single  act.    In  some 
t,  repetition  serves  to  make  the  impression  more  vivid  and 
inite.    In  others,  it  is  required  in  order  that  there  be  any  ini- 
<ion  at  all. 

(o.)  Repetition  often  excites  and  gratifies  ihe  iniered  of  the 
d  in  the  objects  perceived,  and  thus  arouses  greater  energy  of 
enlaon. 
!  This  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  many  single  percepts.  A 
'  tOi  sound  gives  pleasure  when  once  perceived.  Let  it  solicit 
3  mind's  notice  a  second  time,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
rfttification  which  it  gave,  will  arouse  the  mind  to  attend  with  in- 
I  energy  to  the  object  which  had  previously  imparted  so 
I  experience.  In  the  recollection  of  that  experience, 
dwiththehopeof  its  renewal,  it  summons  again  all  its  energy  of 
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perceptiou.  The  result  is  a  definite  remembrajiGe  of  erery  thing 
which  the  man  ia  competent  or  prepared  to  know  in  respect  to  it, 
When  the  attention  is  solicited  again,  the  mind  at  once  respouda 
to  the  call,  withdraws  its  divided  or  distracted  activity,  and,  ao- 
eording  to  its  sense  of  the  value  of  the  good  to  be  enjoyed,  re- 
sponds with  an  energetic  and  attentive  gaze. 

(b.)  Repetition  is  still  more  essential  to  enable  the  mind  to 
uniie  into  a  whole  the  separate  parte  of  objecte  which  cannot  be 
grasped  by  a  single  act  of  perception.  The  examples  already 
cited,  belong  to  those  objects  which  require  but  a  single  act  of 
attention  in  order  to  be  completely  possessed  by  the  mind.  There 
ifl  a  very  large  class  of  objects,  however,  which  consist  of  too 
many  parts  to  be  known  by  a  single  effort  of  perception.  These 
must  be  combined  together  into  one,  by  gticeemve  aek.  For 
example,  if  we  perceive  a  mathematical  figure  with  a  very  irre- 
gular and  complicated  outline,  it  ia  necessary  that  we  view  it  in 
separate  portions,  in  order  to  master  the  whole.  Not  only  is  this 
true,  but  we  often  need  to  review  each  portion  which  we  have 
already  perceived,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  part  which  was 
perceived  previously.  After  we  have  followed  the  outline  by 
repeated  acts  of  observation,  we  need  oft^n  to  review  the  whole 
OS  a  whole  by  a  rapid  succeasion  of  aete,  or  by  a  single  glance 
of  the  eye  to  unite  the  several  parts.  If  we  look  at  a  painting, 
we  study  its  several  parts,  parhapa  for  hours  together,  in  order  to 
gain  and  carry  away  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  impression  of  the 
whole.  If  wa  look  at  the  front  of  an  edifice  that  is  elaborately 
adorned,  we  follow  the  several  featt/res  one  by  one  in  their  order, 
often  returning  upon  our  course,  that  we  may  retain  the  per- 
ceptions which  we  have  gained. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  eye  upon  such  an  object  are  like 
voyages  of  discovery  or  movements  of  military  reconnoissance. 
They  sarve  the  same  purptsa  as  the  use  of  the  finding-glass  of  a 
telescope.  The  eye  runs  hither  and  there  with  a  vague  and 
quickly-shifting  gaze.  It  fimls  one  feature  after  another  which 
excites  its  interest  and  attracts  its  attention,  and  thus  learns  in  a 
general  way  what  material  is  present  for  it  to  work  upon.  After 
this  preliminary  work,  a  second  and  still  another  look  may  he 
required,  that  the  mind  may  determine  which  of  these  ])arta  it  is 
worth  while  to  unite  togsther  into  a  continuous  and  connected 
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whole,  by  successive  acts  of  attentive  perception.  Tiiat  this 
theory  is  correct,  is  manifest  from  the  difference  which  we  notice 
between  observing  a  complex  object  when  seen  for  the  first  time, 
and  when  it  has  become  familiar  by  repeated  acts  of  perceplion. 
If  the  object  is  new  and  strange,  we  must  view  it  again  and 
again  in  order  to  bring  away  any  distinct  perception.  If  it  is 
fiimiliar,  or  like  a  familiar  object,  a  single  and  hasty  look  is  often 
enough  to  secure  a  clear  and  permanent  knowledge.  In  such  a 
case  we  know  beforehand  what  we  expect  to  find,  and  to  what 
points  we  need  to  direct  the  eye  in  order  to  assure  ourselves. 

When  the  object  contains  a  greater  number  of  parts  than  we 
can  grasp  at  a  single  view,  there  Ls  need  of  repetition  for  another 
reason.  Let  the  outline  of  a  mathematical  figure  be  made  up 
of  many  sides,  or  the  face  of  an  edifice  consist  of  a  very  great 
number  of  salient  features,  and  it  is  impossible — ^let  either  be 
ever  so  familiar — that  they  should  be  perceived  distinctly  by  any 
single  effort  of  perception.  The  eye  must  pass  around  the  outline, 
or  sweep  acro3S  the  face  by  successive  acts,  and  master  each  portion 
in  detail,  in  order  to  perceive  the  whole  so  as  to  recall  it. 

Here  again  we  notice  a  striking  difference  between  objects  that 
are  regular  and  uniform,  and  those  which  are  irregular  and  mul- 
tiform. Of  two  figures  of  fifty  sides,  let  one  be  a  regular  and  an- 
other an  irregular  polygon.  Let  the  fa9ade  of  a  building  be  made 
up  of  similar  parts  combined  after  a  uniform  law  of  recurrence 
and  symmetry;  or  let  the  parts  have  no  relation  of  likeness, 
order,  or  correspondence.  A  few  repetitions  of  attention  enable 
us  to  master  the  one ;  very  many  are  required  to  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  other. 

(4.)  Familiar  objects  are  readily  and  rapidly  perceived. 
Novel  or  unfamiliar  objects  are  slowly  and  painfully  mastered. 
The  feet  is  unquestioned.  The  explanation  of  it  is  furnished  by 
the  principles  which  have  been  already  laid  down. 

To  femiliar  shades  of  color,  sounds,  forms,  touches,  tastes,  and 
smells,  the  mind  is  ready  to  attend,  being  guided  by  its  remem- 
brance of  what  it  had  perceived  before,  and  incited  to  attention 
by  remembered  pleasure.  If  the  combination  is  also  familiar — 
t.  c,  the  union  of  the  taste  or  smell  with  the  color,  or  of  the  touch 
with  the  form — the  same  law  holds  good.  In  looking  at  an  indi- 
vidual chair  or  table  which  I  have  often  perceived,  or  tha  aspect 


of  wliieh  is  &mi]iar,  one  percept  prepares  the  way  for  another 
— the  color  for  the  form,  the  form  for  the  weight ;  one  part  for  an- 
other, 03  the  leg  of  the  chair  or  the  table  for  the  back  of  the  one 
or  the  bed  of  the  other ;  bo  that  the  mind  is  at  once  prepared 
for  what  it  expects  and  readily  apprehends  what  it  is  wait- 
ing   for. 

But  let  the  object  be  unfamiliar,  we  are  detained  upon  its  parts 
m  the  way  already  explained,  in  order  that  we  may  discover 
wiiat  they  are.  so  far  as  to  decide  which,  if  any,  shall  receive  our 
attention.  If  a  novel  piece  of  furniture  is  seen,  or  a  new  imple- 
ment, or  an  edifice  singularly  planned,  or  a  work  of  art  executed 
after  peculiar  principles,  or  if  an  animal  or  plant  of  an  unfami- 
liar species  or  a  dress  of  a  new  fashion  is  presented  for  our  in- 
spection, we  find  it  necessary  to  look  again  and  again  at  the  ob- 
ject We  must  fee!  our  way  step  by  step  and  part  by  part,  to 
find  the  parts  of  which  it  consists,  bo  that  we  can  recall  them. 

eonfonnded  with  lUi  ta  ol  recognition,  or  -with  mU  ol cmnpariion  for  the  puryoBE  of  dia- 
oernlng  (imilaritiaa  or  other  relatioos. 

AbIb  of  recognition  irnd  of  comparison  do  indeed  uBually  aooompoiiij  theaa 
efforts  of  perception,  Bnt  though  (Tiey  often  facilitale,  Ihey  do  not  sonatituW 
tha  Bote.     This  is  manifcit  from  the  anal^Bia  of  the  nets.     A  Eiaglc  peroept,     or 
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(5.)  To  complete  and  successful  perception,  aoTne  corUintuinee 
of  Hme  is  necessary.  This  necessity  for  time  is  partly  physical 
or  organic,  and  partly  mental  or  psychical. 

The  organic  necessity  lies  in  the  unexplained  and  ultimate  fact, 
that  in  order  to  a  complete  and  definite  physical  impres.sioa  upon 
the  organ,  there  must  be  a  continued  action  of  its  excitant  or 
stimulus  for  a  brief  but  appreciable  perio  J.  The  eye  and  the  ear, 
and  the  other  organs,  with  their  connected  nervous  apparatus, 
must  be  occupied  with  that  which  excites  them,  in  order  to  give 
a  sensation  of  which  the  mind  can  avail  itself  to  distinct  percep- 
tion. Indeed,  after  the  stimulant  has  ceased  to  al!ect  the  organ, 
the  impression,  and  with  it  the  perception,  remains ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  experiment  by  which  we  revolve  a  burning  coal  so 
swiftly  as  to  perceive  a  circle  of  fire. 

The  psychical  necessity  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  mind 
can  remit  or  increase  the  energy  of  the  organ  by  its  own  volun- 
tary agency,  and  that,  to  exert  this  energy  also  requires  time, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  mind  acts  through  and  uufler 
the  laws  of  its  physical  organism.  An  increase  of  energy  in  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  organism  is  an  a^air  of  time,  and  ii 
often  a  measure  of  its  lapse. 

Jugglers,  prestidigitators,  etc.,  perform  many  of  their  feats  by 
having  acquired  a  capacity  of  rapid  movement  which  does  njt 
allow  time  enough  for  the  sense-perceptions  of  lookers-on  to 
respond  to  the  objects.  Often  they  do  not  furnish  time  enough 
for  the  requisite  impressions  to  be  made  upon  the  sense-organs. 
Still  more  frequently  they  do  not  furnish  time  in  which  percep- 
tion or  intelligence  may  perceive  the  objects  in  their  relations,  so 
as  to  discriminate,  construct,  and  interpret  what  the  sense-organs 
respond  to.  Quickness  of  movement  and  quickne-ss  of  thought 
are  the  prime  requisites  for  a  successful  juggler.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  capacity  to  divert  the  attention  by  lively  sallies, 
by  sudden  gestures,  rapid  speech,  exciting  tones,  and  a  bold 
address,  as  well  as  skill  in  inventing  the  physical  appliances 
of  illusion.  A  man  endowed  by  nature  with  aptitudes  like 
these,  who  has  learned  to  make  them  efficient  by  art,  can 
almost  cheat  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  soberest  and  most  practiced 
observer. 

8* 


)  120.  It  U  in  place  here  to  con^der  the  doctriue 
to  mo™  thui  whicli  is  inaiated  on  so  earnestly,  particularly  by 
SS^t  *"'  Dugald  Stewart  {Ekmenis,  c  ii.),  that  the  mind,  ia 
perception,  can  attend  to  but  one  object  at  a  time. 
This  portion  be  endeavors  to  sustain  and  enforce  by  examples 
like  the  following:  In  viewing  a  mathematical  figure,  say  of  a 
thoasand  aides,  we  view  each  side  by  a  separate  effort  of  atten- 
tive regard,  till  we  have  passed  around  the  outline  by  successive 
acts  of  psrcaptioo.  The  eye  and  the  mind  do  this  so  rapidly, 
that  when  the  outline  ia  not  very  complicated,  they  seem  to  grasp 
and  master  the  whole  by  a  single  and  instantaneous  act.  So,  in 
listening  to  a  concert  of  mu^sic,  we  think  we  hear — I.  e.,  atten- 
tively listen  to — all  tba  initruments  and  separate  parts  together, 
whereas  we  in  £ict  can  attend  to  but  one.  fiut  when  we  seem  to 
ourselvs  to  listen  to  all,  we  in  fact  pass  so  rapidly  from  one  to 
another  as  to  think  we  attend  to  all  together.  A  single  object  ha 
defines  as  the  mininw-m  visible  ia  connection  with  the  eye — that 
is,  the  smallest  extensiou  of  color  or  shaded  light  by  which  the 
eye  can  be  affected — and  would  by  a  similar  rule,  assert  that  the 
ffltntntunt  audible,  or  the  simplest  and  shortest  appreciable  sound 
only,  can  be  attended  to  at  a  single  instant. 

The  Uieory  of  Stewart  labors  undar  the  foUowiug  difficulties : 
It  excludaa  the  possibility  of  comparing  objects  with  one  another. 
In  order  to  compare  objects  so  as  to  discern  that  they  are  alike 
or  diverse,  they  must  be  considered  together — that  ia,  they  miut 
be  attentively  perceived  in  combination.  In  the  cades  supposed 
by  Stewart  of  the  several  sides  of  a  complicated  outline,  or  the 
separate  sounds  of  the  instruments  in  an  orchestra,  the  parts  of 
the  figure  must  be  considered,  together,  to  be  kaown  to  be  adjoin- 
ing, near,  or  remote :  the  separate  notes  or  sounds  also  must  be 
beard  together,  to  be  discerned  to  be  alike  or  harmonious,  to  be 
known  as  higher  or  lower,  or  to  be  connected  as  before  and  after 
one  another.  If  the  mind  could  apprehend  no  more  titan  a 
single  object  at  once,  it  would  be  forever  and  entirely  cut  off" 
from  the  most  important  part  of  its  knowledge,  viz.,  the  knowledga 
of  rehtiont ;  or  every  description  of  knowledge  by  lynlhetia. 

It  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  what  Stewart  i 
Wfti"  thia :  that  in  aew>e-perception  the  mit>r' 
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one  object  at  the  same  indivisible  instant ;  that  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  compares  two  objects,  it  connects  an  object  perceived 
with  an  object  represented,  a  percept  with  a  representatioD.  For 
example,  in  viewing  a  complex  outline,  or  hearing  the  sounds 
of  an  orchestra,  it  sees  at  the  present  instant  a  single  side  or  the 
smallest  possible  part  of  a  side — the  minimum  visible — or  hears 
a  single  sound  or  note,  and,  while  seeing  or  hearing,  compares 
with  it  the  side  just  seen  or  the  sound  just  heard  before.  But  in 
order  to  do  this,  it  must  apprehend  at  the  same  undivided  instant 
of  time  both  the  side  which  is  seen  and  the  side  which  is  remem 
bered,  etc.  The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  apprehend  or  know 
but  a  single  object  at  a  single  instant  of  time,  must  be  abandoned 
as  incompatible  with  all  the  higher  functions  and  acquisitions 
of  the  soul,  as  well  as  with  the  most  obvious  &cts  within  our 
experience. 

To  the  knowledge  of  relations,  the  knowledge  of  at  least  tv)o 
related  objects  is  necessary.  To  successful  or  permanent  know- 
ledge, even  of  relations,  attention  is  requisite.  The  mind  must 
then  be  able  to  attend  to  more  than  a  single  object  Inasmuch, 
also,  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  our  sense-perceptions  are 
concerned  with  the  union  of  percepts  either  of  the  same  or  differ- 
ent senses,  it  follows,  that  the  mind  can  attentively  perceive  more 
than  a  single  percept.  That  the  mind,  in  any  single  act  of  percep- 
tion, usually  attends  with  unequal  energy  to  each  of  the  related 
percepts,  is  a  point  which  might  be  urged  with  some  show  of  reason. 
When  we  view  two  or  more  objects  together  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  them,  and  strain  the  mind  to  its  utmost  energy,  the 
excess  of  energy  is  directed  now  to  one  and  now  to  another. 
Both  are  attended  to,  but  not  with  the  same  intenseness.  The 
mind  regards  one  object  with  more  attention  than  the  other,  in 
order  that  it  may  receive  a  vivid  and  distinct  Impression  of  it, 
and'  then  compares  or  in  some  other  way  connects  it  with  that 
received  from  the  other.  When  this  is  done,  the  process  of 
oomparison  or  connection  is  complete.  This  fact  has  given  occa* 
Will  to  the  unwarranted  inference,  that  the  mind  can  attend  to 
iwft  a  single  object  at  the  same  indivisible  instant 
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ACTIVITY    OF  THE  SOL'L    IN   BENSE-PEROEPTIOjr. 

g  121.  The  impressioa  is  very  comiuon,  that  tha 

«gq"iiri'ii™by  "oul,  in  ils  Bcnse-perceptjon,  is  simply  receptive  of 

piiai'eonij.  ^  material  objects — that  it  pasaiveJy  receives  whatever 

impriuta  are  made  from  without,  exerting  nu  active 

agency  of  ita  owu. 

By  maD}',  this  b  stated  as  a  positive  doctriae,  which  is  cousis- 
tently  carried  out  iuto  all  its  logical  infereuces  and  applicatiooB. 
Thus  Kaut  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as  many  psychologists  not 
of  his  school,  assert  that  the  soul,  in  sense-perception — as  indeed 
in  all  the  intuitions  of  consciousnees — is  simply  receptive,  while 
in  the  higher  functions  of  thought  it  is  self-active. 

Psychologists  of  the  materialistic  schojl,  and  many  who  are 
not  materialists,  but  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  forms  of 
expression  and  habits  of  association  that  are  borrowed  from 
materialistic  theories,  not  only  assert  that  the  mind  is  passive 
in  its  sense-perceptions,  but  even  in  the  higher  activities  of 
imagination  and  thought.  Locke  oflea  inadvertently  expresses 
himself  in  language  and  by  illustrations  and  analogies  borrowed 
from  the  physics  of  his  tims,  Condillac  not  ouly  makes  all 
sensatioDS  to  be  iupreesiona  imprinted  upon  the  tabula  rasa,  but 
makes  all  ideas,  or  the  intellectuF.I  copies  of  sensations,  to  he 
simply  "transformed  sensations,"  With  him  agree  in  principle 
the  ideologista  of  the  French  school.  The  schools  of  Benecke 
and  Herbart  in  Germany,  as  also  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  hii 
disciples  in  England  and  America,  all  formally  accept  and 
positively  teach  the  same  doctrine,  or  unconsciously  assume  it  to 
be  true  in  their  theories  and  discussions. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  theories  and  asaump- 
whuh  Die  ti.a-  tions  rest  are  the  following :  1.  The  general  miscon- 
*'^ ""  ception  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  powers 

and  laws  of  its  working,  hy  wliich  it  is  invested  with  material 
properties,  and  interpreted  by  material  analogies.  2,  Tha 
nnquesiioned  (act,  that  the  soul,  in  sense- percept  ion,  apprehendi 
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and  acts  by  means  of  a  material  organism,  and  has  to  do  solely 
with  material  objects.  3.  The  soul  is  known  to  be  entirely 
dependent  on  matter  for  the  objects  which  it  perceivas.  It 
cannot  perceive  any  material  object  when  the  object  or  stimulus 
does  not  exist  Moreover,  the  efficiency  of  the  material  organ 
or  instrument  which  it  employs,  depends  on  the  material  con* 
ditions  which  are  required  for  healthful  and  vigorous  activity. 
§  122.  We  maintain  that  in  sense-perception  the 

•    .    t^  •  .  1/.  /I  11.  Erldpncv   thai 

intellect  is  active,  and  for  the  followmg  reasons:  thp»ouiii»o- 
The  soul,  in  sense-perception,  is  known  through 
consciousness  to  be  active,  and  in  a  special  sense  to  be  self- 
active.  To  perceive  by  the  senses,  is  only  a  special  form  of  the 
soul's  general  capacity  or  power  to  know.  To  know,  is  not  to 
receive  or  suffer  an  impression,  but  to  be  certain  of  a  fact^ 
whenever  this  function  is  exercised,  the  soul  is  self-active, 
whether  the  objects  known  are  material  or  spiritual. 

That  the  soul  is  active  in  sense-perception,  is  still  further 
evident  from  the  following  facts,  most  of  which  have  already 
oeen  noticed.  The  power  of  the  intellect  to  perceive  any  objects 
of  sense  is  developed  by  degrees  in  the  mind  of  the  infant,  and, 
after  it  is  fully  developed,  is  exercised  at  different  times  and  by 
different  persons  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  energy.  The 
infant  at  first  feels  many  sensations,  but  it  can  scarcely  bo  said 
to  know  objects  at  all.  In  other  words,  it  only  perceives  with 
the  lowest  activity  possible  of  a  power  undeveloped  by  exercise. 
It  is  only  when  its  attention  is  aroused  and  its  power  to  know  is 
acquired  and  fixed,  that  it  is  properly  said  to  perceive.  Its  at- 
tention is  first  limited  to  the  objects  of  a  single  sense.  One  afler 
another,  each  of  the  senses  is  awakened  to  action,  and,  as  each  is 
aroused,  the  mind  seems  to  bestow  for  the  time  the  whole  of  its 
energy  upon  the  world  which  a  single  sense  unfolds  before  it 
It  studies  light,  it  studies  colors,  it  studies  forms,  it  studies 
sounds,  it  studies  touches.  Soon,  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ments of  its  body,  it  learns  to  apprehend  the  relations  of  space, 
viz.,  position,  distance,  and  dimensions.  It  then  gathers  its  per- 
cepts together,  locates  them  together  or  apart,  attaching  them  to 
iheir  appropriate  places  or  objects.  Then  it  uses  one  class  of 
percepts  in  place  of  another,  or  as  signs  of  distance,  size,  etc.,  m 
nil  the  varieties  of  acquired  perception. 
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As  real  and  as  great  a  diference  is  to  be  obeerved'  in  the  peo 
ceptions  of  different  mea ;  also  in  those  of  the  same  men  at  dif- 
ferent tiraeB.  If  we  suppose  the  powers  of  perception  to  be  de- 
veloped in  any  number  of  persons,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  im  ■ 
portant  differences  in  the  energy  and  effectiveness  with  whicJi 
they  are  used.  Two  peisoiis  look  out  upon  a  landscape,  bul 
how  much  more  does  the  one  behold  than  the  other !  One 
Bees  countlesa  objects  which  the  other  entirely  overlooks — hoiiseSj 
trees,  lawns,  lines  of  beauty,  contrasted  and  varying  colors,  artis- 
tic groupings,  none  of  whicli  are  observed  by  the  other.  Num- 
berless sounds  await  the  notice  of  each.  One  hears,  tho  other 
iails  to  hear  the  crowing  cock,  the  sharp  report  of  the  rifle,  the 
rattling  and  rumbling  of  distant  vehicles,  the  cawing  crow,  the 
eiuging  of  birds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  percepts  of  taste, 
Bmell,  and  touch,  though  in  a.  manner  and  to  a  degree  ^leaa 
Striking. 

§  123,  The  metbods  in  which  the  soul  exerts  its 
•tuiii  icniity.  activity  are  various.  First:  The  soul  imparts  special 
energy  to  single  organs,  sn  that  they  perform  their 
functions  with  more  than  usual  efficiency.  It  can  determine  an  unu- 
sual flow  or  excitement  of  the  nervous  power  to  the  eye,  the  ear, 
or  the  hand,  thereby  rendering  each  capable  of  more  vivid  sensa- 
tions. The  process  and  its  effect  are  both  called  the  innervation 
of  the  organs.  This  is  accomplished,  in  all  probability,  by 
means  of  the  r^lez  or  efferent  nervous  organism.  Whatever 
may  be  the  physical  or  physiological  medium  by  which  the  effect 
is  produced,  its  cause  is  often  purely  psychical ;  the  soul  itself  ia 
the  originating  agent. 

This  innervation  of  a  single  organ  or  pair  of  organs  is  ob- 
served in  cases  like  the  following:  The  eye  rests  lb<tlessly  oi 
wanders  vaguely  over  a  landscape  or  a  cro\7d  of  men.  In  a 
moment  it  is  fixed  by  some  single  object ;  perhaps  through  some 
physical  stimulus,  as  a  bright  light  or  glaring  color ;  perhaps  by 
Bomething  attractive  to  the  feelings  only.  Tho  curiosity  ia 
aroused,  and  stimulates  tho  organ  to  do  its  utmost.  Under  tha 
innervation  of  the  agent  of  vision,  the  picture  which  had  before 
been  painted  dimly  on  the  retina,  Is  suddenly  lighted  up  aa 
though  a  new  force  of  sunlight  had  poured  upon  the  object  a 
fresh  illumination.    In  a  similar  way,  the  aoul  can  nwakcr  thf 
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ear  to  more  diBtinct  hearing,  by  summoning  its  physical  capaci- 
ties to  do  their  utmost  '*  Did  you  hear  that  shriek  T*  says  on<i 
man  to  another :  The  eai-s  of  both  are  made  attent  at  once,  and 
are  physically  excited  to  catch  even  the  feeblest  sound,  as  well 
as  mentally  to  interpret  its  meaning. 

That  the  soul  possesses  aud  uses  this  power,  is  evident  still 
further  from  the  &ct,  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  energy  of 
3ingle  organs,  the  mind  is  often  forced  to  suspend  the  action  of 
the  others.  We  close  the  eyes,  that  we  may  hear  distinctly  a 
doubtful  call,  or  mark  the  faint  ticking  of  the  clock,  or  do  full 
justice  to  the  skill  and  power  with  which  a  superior  singer 
manages  delicately  shaded  sounds.  We  find  it  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  give  full  effect  to  two  of  the  sen:<ies  at 
the  same  time.  We  cannot  at  the  same  instant  read  the  degrees 
from  a  measuring  scale,  and  listen  to  a  musical  air. 

Second :  The  mind  exercises  its  activity  in  its  sense-percep- 
tions, by  directing  its  attention  to  a  limited  number  of  sense- 
objects,  and  neglecting  the  remainder. 

The  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  can,  in  a  single  act  of  apprehen- 
sion, be  occupied  with  only  a  few  objects,  whether  they  aro 
objects  of  sense,  or  psychical  creations.  To  do  justice  to  those 
objects,  so  as  to  bring  away  distinct  and  vivid  images  of  their 
nature  and  relations,  requires  that  they  be  exclusively  before 
the  mind.  If  they  are  exclusively  present,  other  objects  must 
be  withdrawn,  unnoticed,  or  neglected.  The  fact  is  unquestioned, 
that  the  mind  does  both  admit  and  shut  out  the  objects  of  sense 
by  its  active  efforts.  If  we  notice  and  follow  our  own  processes 
in  sense-perception,  we  shall  observe  that  we  are  constantly  em- 
ploying our  energies  in  this  twofold  way.  When,  for  example, 
we  listen  to  a  full  orchestra,  we  may  single  out  the  fife,  and 
follow  its  shrill  piping,  in  spite  of  the  crashing  masses  of  sound 
that  assail  the  ear  from  trumpet,  trombone,  and  drum ;  or  we 
trace  the  silver  threading  of  the  leading  violin,  or  we  combine 
into  a  single  and  almost  exclusive  impression  the  sounds  which 
the  stringed  or  wind  instruments  make  together ;  or  we  give  the 
ear  to  a  single  part  as  rendered  by  its  appropriate  agents,  soaring 
with  the  air,  or  sustained  by  the  animating  tenor,  or  sympathize 
ing  with  the  bass,  leaving,  in  each  instance,  all  the  other  parts 
anheard.    The  power  of  the  mind  not  to  perceive  or  not  Ui 
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DntJce,  is  Uliistrated  by  examples  like  tlie  following :  The  millet 
does  not  hear  the  sounds  from  iiia  own  mill,  while  the  visitor  can 
faear  nothing  else.  Tlie  operative  does  not  notice,  and  therefbra 
is  not  disturbed  by  the  whir  of  the  spindles  and  the  clash  of  the 
looms.  He  can  speak  and  hear  with  entire  freedom,  while  the 
bystander  can  do  neither,  from  the  distracting  and  deafening  din. 

Third:  The  activity  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception  is  still 
^'iirther  illustrated  in  the  ^reat  variety  of  acts  and  proces^ei 
which  we  are  compelled  to  perform,  in  order  to  create  percepts 
and  images  which  we  con  carry  away  and  retain.  These  acts 
and  proGOasea  arc  acts  of  salectivo  analysis  and  constructive  syn- 
thesis, by  which  the  soul  chooses  for  itsalf  the  objects  which  it 
will  separate  and  remember  as  distinct  images  or  things. 

When  we  are  confronted  with  an  object  wholly  strange  and 
new,  we  often  find  ourselves  mating  distinct  etTorts  to  study  it 
part  by  part,  adding  one  after  another,  till  we  have  combined  all 
its  elements  into  a  definite  product.  Even  when  the  eye  is  intro- 
duced to  a  new  landscape,  it  first  runs  with  rapid  glances  along  the 
horizon,  resting  here  and  there  upon  any  point  or  feature  which 
invites  a  prolonged  or  second  look;  then  it  sweeps  hither  and 
thither,  crossing  its  path  as  often  as  need  be,  searching  out 
whatever  may  attract  its  gaze.  After  having  thus  constructed 
the  outline  of  the  picture,  it  leisurely  paia's  in  the  details  one 
by  one,  till  the  whole  is  finished,  and  it  can  carry  away  the  re- 
membrance of  it  as  a  single  object;  or  perhaps  it  divides  it  into 
separate  portions,  and  treasures  in  the  memory  cabinet  pictures 
of  selected  parts.  But  how  much  does  the  most  careful  and 
active  observer  overlook !  How  much  is  reserved  for  after-efforts  I 
A  recognition  of  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  perception  is  alto- 
gether essential  to  a  right  conception  of  the  nature  and  con- 
ditions of  acts  of  memory  and  imagination.  The  mind  can  re- 
create by  the  representative  power  only  what  it  has  first  created 
by  (he  power  of  perception.  The  memory  and  imagination  can 
recall  and  reshape  no  more  of  the  objecia  of  sense  than  the  per- 
ceptive power  has  shaped  and  fixed  and  carried  aiva"  for  the 
eervice  of  both.  The  acquisitions  of  the  memory  and  the  reach 
of  the  imagination  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  number 
of  objects  which  we  have  perceived,  as  upon  the  manner  ia 
which  we  have  perceived  them. 
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Fourth :  The  activity  of  the  mind  in  seDse-perception  is  re* 
quired  in  early  life  to  separate  the  mass  of  perceived  or  perceiv- 
able material  into  the  distinct  objects  which  are  apprehended 
and  named  by  men  of  average  intelligence. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  of  thus  uniting  different 
percepts  into  distinguishable  wholes  is  performed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent before  the  time  when  we  can  distinctly  remember.  To  the 
infant's  eye  the  whole  world  of  perceivable  matter,  so  far  as  it  is 
perceived  at  all,  is  perceived  as  a  single  whole,  or  one  undivided 
object  The  apartment  within  which  it  tries  its  first  experiments 
of  activity  is  literally  a  universe;  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  the 
table,  the  chairs,  all  blending  together  in  a  total  impression. 
This  whole  is  divided  into  parts  by  successive  efforts.  One  mind 
does  this  with  greater  perfection  than  another.  Its  discrimina- 
tions are  more  subtle,  its  combinations  more  exact,  and  its  inter- 
pretations more  sagacious,  even  upon  such  objects  as  applos, 
oranges,  chairs,  tables,  horses,  and  dogs. 

Fifth :  The  activity  of  the  mind  is  conspicuous  in  the  diversity 
of  the  sense-perceptions  which  are  reached  by  different  men  as 
they  advance  in  life,  or  differ  in  their  employments  and  culture. 

A  single  general  example  may  illustrate  the  diversity  of  per- 
ception in  which  all  these  conditions  exert  their  influence.  Lst  two 
men  together  inspect  a  complicated  machine  or  engine ;  let  the 
one  be  a  person  of  average  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
other  an  accomplished  engineer :  how  much  more  will  the  one 
perceive  in  the  engine  than  the  other  I  Before  the  practiced  eye, 
each  separate  part  takes  its  appropriate  place,  being  sharply 
distinguished  from  every  other,  the  dividing  surfaces  and  con- 
necting members  being  all  discerned  at  a  glance,  and  all  these 
separate  portions  being  united  into  a  complete  and  symmetrical 
whole.  To  the  eye  of  the  uninstructed  person,  however  keen 
may  be  his  physical  vision,  there  is  neither  whole  nor  parts,  but 
a  confused  and  bewildering  impression.  The  difference  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  physical  defect  or  excellence  in  the 
organs  of  vision,  but  only  by  the  previous  intellectual  training. 

These  intellectual  conditions  are  the  result  of  the  mind's  own 
energy,  and  that  they  are  most  significant  is  convincingly 
demonstrated  by  a  multitude  of  similar  cases.  The  sharp  but 
oninstructed  eye  of  the  child  or  the  savage  looks  out  listlessly 
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upon  the  stara ;  the  reflecting  eye  of  the  astronomer  groups  them 
JD  figures,  throada  them  upon  lines,  and  arrays  them  in  mystical 
ciirvea.  The  mechanic  perceives  much  that  every  other  man 
overlooks,  and  the  objects  which  each  mechanic  perceivea,  or,  as 
we  8ay,  haa  an  eye  for,  depend  on  the  particular  trade  to  which 
he  has  been  trained.  It  is  true  that  in  such  coses,  some  activity  of 
phantasy  and  memoiy  attends  and  often  precedes  the  special 
activity  of  sense.  But  if  the  nnemory  and  the  phantasy  are  first 
ftrouaed,  their  action  determines  and  decides  what  is  perceived 
by  the  senses ;  it  directs  and  liolds  the  attention  to  their  appro- 
priate objects,  and  so  enables  the  mind  to  master  and  retain  them 
as  permanent  possessions. 

It  follows  from  these  truths,  by  a  necessary  inference,  that  the 
mind's  activity  in  perception,  and  its  mastery  over  a  greater  or 
emaller  number  of  objects,  must  depand  very  largely  upon  the 
interest  which  these  objects  excite.  In  other  words,  the  feelings 
and  the  character  affect  the  accuracy  and  the  reach,  and  of 
course  the  permanence  of  the  sense-perceptions. 

The  eye  tliat  is  sharpened  by  the  lust  of  giin,  detects  objects 
and  qualities  to  which  the  loss  interested  observer  is  totally 
blind.  The  ear  that  is  quickened  by  expectation  or  terror  can 
catch  the  sound  of  deliverance  when  all  other  ears  are  deaf 
The  hand  that  palpitates  with  hope  or  fear,  can  apprehend 
delicate  monitions  of  good  or  evil,  which  the  stranger  Would  not 
notice.  The  living  soul,  as  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  is 
present  in  the  acts  of  every  sense,  and  largely  determines  the 
report  which  each  shall  make  of  the  material  universe.  What 
a  man  is,  is  exemplified  in  what  he  perceives, — his  tastes,  his 
desires,  and  even  his  iu'>ral  habits  and  rewolves. 

The  activity  of  sense-perception,  though  an  activity 
knowledge,  is  however  the  most  elementary  of  all 
esG  activities,  and  the  one  which  is  moi^t  ea.sily 
performed.  In  one  aspect  it  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  in  respect 
to  its  dignity  and  disciplinary  value.  It  is  the  least  iiUellectual 
of  all  the  iutellectual  acts.  It  is  performed  with  great  case  and 
with  surprising  perfection  by  the  infant.  All  the  manifold 
processes  of  combination  and  judgmsnt  which  it  involves  are 
?xecut«d  with  tbe  greatest  rapidity,  at  the  very  earliest  ajre,  and 
fcj*  )>erson3  of  the  least  cultivation  in  the  higher  discriminaiiuni 
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of  tho  intellect,  and  apparently  of  the  very  lowest  capacity  fof 
such  cultiyation.  The  habits  and  aptitudes  which  arc  the  results 
of  these  efforts  seem  to  be  more  completely  controlled  by  asso- 
ciation, to  displace  and  almost  to  defy  reflection,  more  entirely 
than  is  true  of  the  higher  activities  and  applications  of  the 
intellect.  That  some  activities  and  processes  of  the  intellect 
are  capable  of  being  more  readily  performed  than  others,  is  an 
original  &ct  of  our  being.  It  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  psy« 
chological  fact,  which,  to  our  knowledge  is  ultimate  and  inex* 
plicable.  But  though  this  fiiict  cannot  be  resolved  by  any  higher 
or  more  comprehensive  psychical  or  physical  law,  it  is  readily 
explained  by  the  still  higher  relations  of  adaptation  and  design. 

sense-perception:  summary  and  review. 

J  124.  (1.)  The  processes  involved  in  sense-perception,  as  our  analysis  has  shown, 
Are  hy  no  moans  simple.  The  prodact,  when  complete  in  a  perceived  material 
objeot,  Is  in  its  constituent  elements  and  relations  more  complex  than  is  asaally 
believed. 

Wo  will  briefly  review  and  recapitulate  the  several  steps  of  the  processes  and 
the  elements  of  the  product. 

(2.)  Sense-perception  is  an  act  of  knowledge  by  moans  of  sensations  and  the 
sense-organs.  As  the  term  indicates,  the  act  implies  two  elements,  which  are 
distinguished  as  sensation  and  perception;  more  exactly  as  sensation -proper  and 
perception-proper.  These  are  distinguished  in  thought,  but  not  separable  in 
fact.  The  act  of  consciousness  by  which  wo  know  the  process,  separates  these 
elements  by  an  analysis  of  thought,  but  connects  them  by  a  synthesis  of  time  re- 
lations, as  constituting  a  single  and  instantaneous  psychical  state.  They 
are  distinguished  in  the  relation  of  dependence,  but  are  united  as  instantaneous 
in  time. 

(3.)  Sensation,  or  the  sensation  element,  is  known  still  further :  First,  phi/siolo"' 
gieally,  as  dependent  on  the  excitement  of  the  sensorium,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  some  physical  excitant  or  object.  The  sensorium  is  a  collective  term  for  the 
nervous  organism  and  the  sense-organs  conjoined.  This  organism,  animated 
by  the  sentient  soul,  acts  as  the  agent  or  instrument  of  the  several  sensations,. 
How  it  is  fitted  thus  to  act,  we  do  not  know.  What  there  is  in  its  nature  which' 
renders  it  capable  of  responding,  as  it  does,  to  the  impressions  or  excitements 
which  it  suffers,  we  cannot  explain.  We  know  that  each  class  or  portion  of  the 
sentient  nerves  is  capable  of  a  special  sensation,  and  so  far  is  idiopathic.  In 
order  to  produce  it,  the  excitement  or  impression  must  usually  be  applied  to  the 
nerve-endings,  in  the  sense-organs.  A  class  of  exceptions  to  this  rule  is  found 
in  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  filaments,  of  electric  and  chemiaal  action,  of  pres- 
sure, of  certain  morbid  and  abnormal  bodily  conditions,  which  occasion  what  are 
called  the  subjective  sensations  of  light  and  sound,  and  perhaps  of  taste. 

(4.)  Second,  pnycholofjicatly  considered,  sensation  is  a  more  or  less  positively 
pleasant  or  painful   experience  )f  the  soul,  as   eon^ctoiiaiy  animating  and   uetitig 
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with  an  extended  •entonum.  The  sensations  are  in  this  respect  sharplj  distin* 
guished  bj  the  soul  itself  from  the  desires  which  attend  them  as  well  as  from  th« 
pnrelj  spiritual  emotions.  When  the  seal  is  said  to  be  conscious  of  its  sensations, 
consciousness  can  not  be  used  in  the  technical  sense  of  a  direct  cognizance  of 
purely  spiritual  acts  or  states,  but  as  a  direct  or  intuitive  cognizance  of  this  pecu* 
]iar  experionce.  It  follows  that  the  several  sensations,  inasmuch  as  they  are  ex-* 
perienced  by  the  soul  as  connected  with  the  extended  sensorium,  must  be  in-* 
definitely  but  really  separated  from  each  other  in  distance  and  place. 

(5.)  Perception,  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  is  euhjective  and  objective  /  as  euhfectivef 
it  is  distinguished  by  several  steps  or  processes.  As  oljeetive,  it  apprehends  some 
being.     The  result  is  a  product,  or  the  object  <u  known. 

Subjectively  viewed,  sense-perception  is  distinguished  as  original  and  acquired, 
or  eimple  and  complex ;  also  as  direct  and  indirect.  In  original  or  simple  percep- 
tion, the  mind  knows  the  single  percepts  which  are  appropriate  to  single  organs 
of  sense.  In  acquired  or  complex  perception,  it  connects  these  with  one  another 
under  a  variety  of  relations.  In  direct  perception,  the  relations  used  are  those  of 
extension  and  diversity ;  in  indirect,  those  of  likeness,  causation,  and  design  aro 
also  employed. 

Objectively  viewed,  perception  always  knows  a  material  non-ego.  But  the  ob« 
jeots  of  simple  and  complex  perception  are  unlike, 

(6.)  In  simple  or  original  perception,  the  object  is  a  nmple  percept — t.  e.,  an  ex- 
tended non-ego.  But  the  term  non-ego  is  equivocal,  being  capable  of  three  dis- 
tinct meanings,  corresponding  to  the  three  distinguishable  egoa  with  which  they 
are  contrasted.  These  are  the  following:  (1.)  The  perceiving  agent  as  a  pure 
spirit;  (2.)  the  percipient  agent  as  a  spirit  animating  an  extended  sensorium; 
(3.)  the  individual  as  spirit,  sensorium,  and  body.  The  three  non-ego»  contrasted 
with  these  are :  (1.)  The  sensorium  in  excited  action,  distinguished  by  the  soul 
from  itself  as  a  pure  spirit;  (2.)  the  body  perceived  as  other  than  the  sentient 
soul — )'.  e.,  the  soul  as  animating  the  sensorium  j  and  (3.)  the  surrounding  universo 
as  distinguished  from  the  soul,  sensorium,  and  body — f,  e.,  from  the  man  as  soul 
and  body  united. 

(7.)  In  original  perception,  the  object  directly  apprehended  is  the  sensorium  as 
excited  to  some  definite  action.  This  is  distinguished  from  the  soul  as  percipient, 
by  the  soul's  own  act  of  discrimination.  In  other  words,  the  ego  and  non-ego 
contrasted  are  the  first  named  above.  This  non-ego  is  the  percept  appropriate  to 
each  of  the  sense  organs. 

Bome  contend  that  there  are  but  two  organs  and  two  forms  of  direct  perception 
•—those  of  touch  and  sight ;  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing,  giving  sensa* 
tions  only. 

(8.)  Indirect  or  acquired  perception  first  combines  single  percepts  into  material 
wholes  or  objects,  by  referring  them  to  the  same  portion  of  space.  The  first  expe- 
riment is  made  with  the  body  itself,  the  perception  of  which  the  soul  completes, 
knowing  it  within  and  without.  This  gives  the  non-ego  in  the  second  eenee. 
Other  percepts  it  proceeds  to  combine  and  construct  into  other  bodies,  by  pro- 
cesses of  comparison,  measurement,  and  induction,  after  ths  analogon  of  the  body 
which  the  soul  inhabits.  These  are  distinguished  from  the  body  itself,  giving 
the  non-ego  in  the  third  eenee,  the  distances,  forms,  sizes,  etc.,  being  assignee) 
\.y  the  various  pro<3CSses  of  judgment,  which  are  usually  called  acts  of  acquirea 
perception. 
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(0.)  Later  ftill,  the  intellect  knowfl  the  percepts  thns  nnited  M  fuhatanee  and 
aUrihute,  when  it  oonneets  the  objeote  with  the  SGnaations  which  thej  excite  nnde? 
the  relation  of  oansality,  or  compares  one  object  with  another  under  the  relations 
of  form  and  dimension.  To  do  the  one,  the  material  object  must  be  contracted 
with  the  sentient  sjul,  bj  an  act  o/re/Uxive  eomparitun,  both  being  projected  ioiO 
the  mind's  field  of  riew.  To  do  tho  other,  motion,  measurement,  and  analypis 
are  required  to  separate  length,  breadth,  size,  and  form,  from  tho  things  to  which 
thej  pertain.  Rocognition,  generalization,  and  other  acts  of  the  higher  intelU 
genoe  greatlj  stimulate  and  aid  this  activity,  but  are  not  essential  to  it.  Manj, 
3ot  to  saj  all,  of  these  acts  of  acquired  or  indirect  perception  are  acts  of  natural 
and  unconscious  induction,  which,  like  other  such  acts,  must  assume  in  the  objects 
known  adaptation  to  the  mind  that  knows  them ;  in  other  words  must  assume  de« 
sign  and  order  in  the  nnirerse. 

When  the  material  object  is  known  in  these  elements  and  relations  as  a  pro^ 
duct  familiar  to  the  mind,  the  process  of  sonso-porception  is  complete. 

(10.)  When,  moreover,  consciousness  is  so  maturod  as  to  di8tinguish  the  soul's 
spiritual  acts  and  emotions  from  its  sensations  and  their  ohjocts,  then  the  non-efjo 
is  distinguished  from  the  ejo  in  the  /imt  tenae  required,  and  all  the  relations  of 
matter  to  the  spirit,  which  are  objects  of  common  obseryation,  are  attained  and 
made  familiar  to  the  intellect. 

(11.)  In  the  processes  of  sense-perception  the  state  of  the  intellect  is  active,  an  I 
active  onlj.  It  is  a  form  of  that  knowledge,  by  which  beings  and  relations  aro 
cognized  as  reaL  This  actirity  is  intimately  allied  to  the  higher  processes  of 
which  it  is  the  essential  condition,  and  like  them  is  directed  by  the  emotions  and 
the  will,  which  together  with  the  intellect  make  up  the  endowments  of  the  con- 
asions  9ouL 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THEORIES  OP  SENSI<>PERCEPTION. 

}  125.  All  philosophers  have  undertaken  to  give  some  theory  or  Tnterestof  the 
explanation  of  the  perceptions  of  sense.  These  perceptions  are  S®?' hteto *"** 
among  the  most  striking  and  interesting  of  all  phenomena,  and 
would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  all  inquisitive  minds.  They  vary  in 
uniformity  with  the  changing  condition  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  of  the  objects 
and  media  with  which  these  organs  are  concerned.  For  this  reason,  men  of  phil- 
osophic tastes  would  be  prompted  to  devise  some  theory  to  explain  how  and  why 
t^ieso  perceptions  so  often  change. 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  explanations  have  usually  been  derived  from  the 
generally  received  opinions  or  philosophical  theories  concerning  the  forces  and 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  human  soul.  As  the  sciences  of 
nature  and  of  the  soul  have  been  continually  changing,  one  theory  of  sense-per- 
ception has  given  place  to  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  erroneous  theories  of  sense-perception  have,  by  a  reflex  in- 
fluence, affected  to  a  very  large  extent  the  philosophy  of  the  souL  The  condi . 
Uons  and  laws  of  sense -perception  would  readily  bo  taken  as  the  types  of  all  the 
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)nC«lIcotiisl  procosMi.     'WhaWvcr  thtory  was  odoptod  in  reipoct  to  ths  nal 
(ighC  and  hoaring,  would  bo  eltecded  to  niBiilor;  and  the  ima^ 
■nrpriaing,  IhereforBi  that  liesa  theotiw  bavo  eiortod  ao  powerful  an  inSueiiaa 
upon  psjcbologj  and  spacnlaliVB  philoBophj. 

Thoories  of  sraBo-perception  are  oapeoiaily  liable  to  bo  erroneous,  from  the  oip- 
eotBelanoe  that  they  invoire  an  many  alBinonta.  Tbo  proaoaapa  are  tbemidve! 
moRt  eomplioated,  inTolTiu^^i  af  tbcy  do,  corporml  and  p^yobioal  a^aciea.  In 
order  fally  (o  nndorataod  the  proceaacB  of  aanM-per«flptioii,  wa  muat  know  their 
oonditiona  or  media;  this  involvcj  a  oorreot,  if  not  a  completa,  knowledgo  of  {uoh 
agenti  aa  light  aad  sound.  A  grossly'  erronoaDE  theory  <if  either  migbt  TiUalo 
our  theory  of  the  pEiycbologioal  proctutws  of  tight  nnd  hearing.  The  aeieDtiflo 
knowledge   of  thcM  agents  and  their   lawi  inoludea  asaoniptiona  both   rasitha- 

Tha  ioetrumantB  of  senae-paroeption  are  the  bodily  organs ;  and  to  underataod  m 
thsse  organa  wa  IDu9t  not  only  hove  a  oorrMt  theory  of  tbo  llring  organism,  but  I 

•lao  complex.  The  aonsideratioa  of  pomeption  M  &  specinl  act  or  kind  of  know- 
ledge, rBqnirei  aome  jnat  vlewi  of  knowledge  in  general.  A  aariooa  error  in  r«- 
apcat  to  tbia  fundamental  point  would,  by  a  lugieal  neeeBeity,  inrotve  mistake  or 
defeat  in  reBpeot  to  knowledge  by  perception.  The  olemenl  of  /etlliig  ig  also  pre- 
sent in  Bensa-perooption  in  what  is  tailed  bodily  aenaibility,  the  cDrrcot  theory  of 
wbioh  inyolves  juat  views  of  tbo  noWre  of  feeling  in  genoral,  and  of  the  relation 
of  feeling  to  knowledge.  Of  the  varioua  Ibeories  of  sonae-paroaplion  Bhiob  are 
•o  prominent  in  the  history  of  philoaophy.  the  errore  and  defaota  are  to  bo  traced- 
to  aome  false  afnnlnption  or  overaight  in  pbysicB,  physiology,  or  metaphysias,  at 
in  all  these  aciencea  aombined.  _  I 

Theoriee  of  seniic-perci^ptiDii  am,  to   a  great  extent,  thcoriea  of  viaion.     TU*  J 
is  not  aniprising.     The  phenomena  of  viaion  are  the  moat  prominent  in  our  expo-- 
riesoe,  and  the  most  nttrBOtiTe  to  onr  Attention.     The  organs  of  vision  aro  mors 
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We  begin  with   tbo  tb 
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little  to  interest  or  Inatrno 

tUB, 
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the  beginnings  and  germa  of  almost  avery  oi 
■whiah  deform  and  miaload  modern  apeoulation.  They  are  a 
diatingniBhing  tha  aonl  from  the  body,  and  aoarcely  from  i 
■pset  either  of  aascDce  or  functions.  The  first  effort  of  phi 
all  agenta  and  all  phenomann — beginning  with  thojo 
meohanical,  and  tenninatiog  with  tbo  most  spiritual 
element,  aa  original  and  aJl-per^'ading. 

EmptdaaUt  of  Agrigentttm  introdnaed  the  diatinction  br 
divine  knowledge — teaching  that  tha  itnprcaaiuns  of  apnac  n 
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ledge,  that  like  ean  only  be  known  by  its  like, — this  assamption  penradef  th4 
great  majority  of  the  theories  of  perception  down  to  the  present  moment ;  and, 
«s  we  haye  seen,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  mind  can  rid  itself  of 
its  influence.  (Cf.  Hamilton,  Work*  of  JSeid,  p.  300,  note.)  In  conformity  with* 
this  view,  he  seeks  to  show  that  sense-perception  can  only  be  explained  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  body  perceived,  and  of  the  forces  which  act 
upon  it.  The  objects  of  sense  send  off  certain  effluxes,  avo^poM,  from  their  sur- 
face, which  pass  into  the  human  body  through  pores  [provided  in  the  several 
organs]. 

Democriltu  was  the  first  avowed  materialist;  resolving  all  the  dififierent  kinds  of 
being,  with  their  phenomena,  into  combinations  of  atoms,  differing  in  size  and 
shape.  Ho  taught  that  the  soul  differs  from  the  body,  by  being  composed  of  finer 
particles.  All  sense-perceptions  are  occasioned  by  contact.  In  modem  phrase, 
he  resolved  all  the  senses  into  the  sense  of  touch.  That  which  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  soul  is  not,  however,  the  material  object ;  but  its  cI&*Aoi^,  or  image, 
being  detached  from  its  surface,  reaches  the  soul  by  passing  through  the  pores 
of  an  organ  of  sense.  The  ct^Aov  and  the  airoppoi^  were  nearly  the  same,  unless 
the  awo^pofj^  was  used  to  emphasize  the  material  element,  and  the  cISwAsr  that 
which  is  subjective  and  spiritual.  The  nature  and  signification  of  either  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  held  with  greater  intelligence  and  precision  in  earlier  times 
than  the  corresponding  terms  [as  image,  representation,  spocies]  and  conceptions 
are  employed  and  understood  in  modem  philosophy.  At  one  time  they  were 
used  in  a  signification  simply  and  grossly  material ;  at  another,  as  the  pro<Iuct 
of  the  combined  activity  of  the  spiritual  and  material.  (Gf.  Ritter,  vol.  i.  B.  vi. 
c.  ii,,  note.) 

From  Demooritus,  Epicurus  borrowed  the  notion  of  c^jcjcm,  timulacra  rerum, 
which  he  conceived  in  the  grossest  form — viz.,  that  they  ''are  like  pellicles  flying 
off  from  objects ,'  and  that  these  material  likenesses,  diffusing  themselves  every- 
where "  in  the  air,  are  propagated  to  the  perceptive  organs.  In  the  words  of 
Lucretius :  "  Qute,  quasi  memhrctna,  9ummo  de  eorpore  rerum  Derepta  volitant  ultro 
citroqueper  auras" 

The  philosophers  of  the  Socratic  school  [Plato  and  Aristotle]  recognized  the 
doctrines  of  their  predecessors  to  some  extent,  either  to  expand  or  refute  them. 
They  also  made  important  additions  to  the  philosophy  of  the  previous  times  in 
respect  to  the  theory  of  sense-perception.  The  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
and  even  the  terms  which  they  employed,  can  be  traced  among  philosophers  of 
every  age  since  their  time ;  and  they  still  reappear  and  exert  their  influence 
among  the  most  recent  schools.  Aristotle  especially  gave  the  law  to  the  school- 
men, from  whose  teachings  the  modern  theories  have  retained  many  traditions. 
Plato  is  still  appealed  to  and  quoted  by  his  admirers  for  his  eloquent  and  jusib 
psychological  discriminations,  even  in  respect  to  the  theory  of  sense-perception, 

Plato  taught  very  distinctly  and  emphatically,  especially  in  his  Theatetus,  that 
■ensation  [proper]  is  an  effect  jointly  produced  by  the  force,  motion,  or  action 
(^pa)  of  the  material  object  and  the  sentient  agent,  and  that  it  varies,  of  course^ 
with  this  joint  activity ;  that  the  sensations  of  no  two  sentient  beings  need  ne- 
cessarily be  the  same,  under  the  same  material  conditions  at  the  same  time ;  and 
that  the  sensations  of  the  same  being,  from  the  same  object  at  different  times, 
need  not  be  the  same,  but  may  vary  very  greatly.  Sense- knowledge,  ai<rtfiKrn; 
Si  therefore  nntrustworthy,  illusive,  and,  it  may  be,  deceptive.    With  this  he  con* 
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Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  and  John  Philiponns  that  it  was  a  mental  power, 
which,  bj  perceiving,  gained  a  mental  impression  or  form.  The  last  were  doubs* 
less  in  the  right.  (Cf.  Hamilton's  very  valuabio  Notes,  Worka  of  Reidy  pp.  827, 
881 ;  MetaphyB\c%y  Lee,  xxi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  37,  38  j  Am.  ed.,  pp.  292,  293.) 

The  distinction  between  matter  and  form,  or  «pecte«,  was  transmitted  through 
the  sncoessors  of  Aristotle  to  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  became  an 
hereditary  text  for  controversies  and  discussions,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  validity  of  the  sense-perceptions,  but  of  the  objects  and  processes  of  our 
higher  knowledge.  These  controversies  have  not  yet  terminated,  nor  have  th« 
terms  over  which  they  were  fought  been  wholly  laid  aside. 

J  127.  The  most  of  the  Schoolmen  retained  in  substance  the  dis- 
tinctions and  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  making  such  advances    J?®f*'^i***^f*f"* 
upon  them  as  were  to  be  expected  from  active  disputants  and  well     of  species, 
trained  dialecticians,  who  employed  their  energies  almost  exclu- 
sively in  defining  more  precisely  what  they  supposed  their  great  master  intended, 
or  in  devising  new  inferences  from  the  materials  and  data  which  he  furnished. 
The  schoolmen  were  not  exclusively  the  followers  of  Aristotle.     They  were  in- 
fluenced more  or  less  by  the  doctrines  and  the  terminology  of  Plato. 

The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  and  agency  of  species  in  sense-perception  was 
prominent  in  their  theories,  and  their  views  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
propositions :  Objects  are  not  and  cannot  be  directly  and  immediately  perceived, 
but  only  their  apeciea.  The  reasons  given  were  the  following  :  The  object  often 
is  plainly  not  in  contact  with  the  sentient  organ.  It  is  also  in  its  nature  unlike 
the  sensitive  soul,  and  therefore  cannot  affect  it.  Every  thing  known  must  be  in 
the  knowing  agent;  but  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  true  of  the  object; 
it  can  only  be  true  of  its  species.  Experience,  also,  proves  that  the  image  or 
fpecies  only  is  perceived.  When  a  stick  is  thrust  into  the  water,  it  is  seen  to  bo 
bent  or  broken.  A  change  in  the  medium  changes  the  object  perceived.  Our 
perceptions  of  the  same  object  also  vary  at  different  times. 

But  the  species  is  not  a  material  entity  or  efflux.  At  least,  it  was  not  so  regarded 
by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  schoolmen.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  however, 
that  it  should  not  be  treated  as  a  material  entity,  and  so  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  grosser  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  representative  imago.  The  species 
is  not  perceived,  but  only  the  object,  through  or  by  means  of  the  species.  And 
yet  the  species  so  far  forth  represents  the  object,  that  when  it  acts  upon  the 
organ  of  sense,  it  moves  or  excites  the  percipient  to  discern,  by  its  means,  the 
object  itself.  Some  of  the  schoolmen  taught  that  these  species  have  some  spatial 
relations — that  they  exist  in  every  part  of  space,  bridging  over,  by  a  continuous 
series  the  interval  between,  or  binding  together,  the  object  and  the  sentient. 

A  few  among  the  schoolmen  rejected  the  doctrine  of  sensible  and  of  intelligi- 
ble species.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  was  William  of  Occam,  who  was  led, 
by  the  boldness  with  which  he  urged  the  doctrines  of  the  Nominalists,  to  reject 
also  the  doctrine  of  sensible  species. 

J  128.  De8carte9,  made  a  permanent  inroad  upon  the  philosophy 
of  the  scholastics,  and  introduced  the  modem   science  of  psy-         Descartes, 
chology.    He  prepared  the  way  for  the  distinctions  and  discu«>   ^  d^®A™"*'!jj* 
sions  in  respect  to  sense-perception  which  have  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  \n  modem  speculation.     The  doctrines  of  Descartes 
which  wc  need  to  notice  are  the  followins : 
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every  phenomenon  mast  be  referred  to  a  cause,  the  mind  believes  in  the  existence 
of  material  objects  as  the  external  causes  of  its  own  sensations. 

8.  We  confide  in  the  indications  of  the  senses,  because  we  believe  that  God  is 
too  good  a  being  to  allow  ui  to  be  deceived,  or  to  bring  objects  before  our  senses 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  deception  possible.  That  God  is  good,  we  know  with 
innate  certainty.  Hence  we  confide  in  the  truth  that  the  ideas  of  sense  cor- 
respond to  the  reality  of  things. 

MaUbranehe  developed  a  complete  theory  of  sense-perception  with  far 
greater  distinctness  and  detail  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  did  more  to 
give  direction  and  form  to  the  modem  theories  than  even  Locke  himself.  The 
distinctions  which  he  introduced  are  the  following : 

1.  He  distinguished,  in  sense-perception,  the  element  of  sensation  from  the 
element  of  judgment.  Of  the  four  different  elementa  (which  he  says  occur  in 
almost  every  sensation,  and  are  confounded  by  most  persons,  but  which  it  is  most 
important  to  distinguish)  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  following :  the  tensation, 
or  subjective  state  of  the  soul,  as  of  warmth ;  and  the  judgment  which  the  soul 
makes  that  this  warmth  is  in  the  hand  or  in  the  fire.  "  This  judgment  is 
natural,  or  rather,  it  is  only  a  compound  or  complex  sensation  " — ''  ou  pliUot  e« 
n'eti  qu*une  senBcUion  compotie"  This  natural  judgment  is  usually  followed  by 
another  (t.  e,  an  acquired)  judgment  which  the  soul,  through  the  force  of  habit^ 
makes  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

2.  Malebranche  accepts  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  through  ideas  that  wo  can 
apprehend  material  objects,  and  thereby  denies  that  we  can  know  such  objects  as 
they  are.  He  gives  various  reasons  to  show  that  those  intermediate  ideas  are  ne- 
cessary. They  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  vision.  While  he  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  species  and  effluxes,  and  every  form  of  material  representation,  ho 
as  earnestly  supports  the  doctrine  of  immaterial  representatives,  and  holds  that 
these  are  changing,  uncertain,  deceitful,  and  confused,  when  contrasted  with  the 
pure  ideas  which  are  attained  in  God.  His  favorite  and  peculiar  doctrine  was 
that  **  the  soul  sees  all  things  in  God." 

Antony  Amauld  maintained  the  following  positions  against  Malebranche : 
,  1.  It  is  a  false  assumption  that  the  soul  cannot  perceive  except  by  means  of  re* 
prescntative  ideas.  What  the  soul  perceives,  is  not  the  idea  as  distinguished  from, 
and  representative  of,  the  material  object,  but  it  is  the  object  itself.  The  idea  is 
nothing  else  than  the  perception  itself.  To  say  that  the  soul  has  an  idea,  is  th« 
same  as  to  say  that  the  soul  has  a  perception. 

2.  The  soul,  to  perceive  a  material  object,  does  not  need  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  object  perceived. 

3.  The  soul  is  not  passive  in  perception,  but  active.  It  is  endowed  directly  by 
the  Creator  with  the  power  to  perceive. 

4.  We  must  be  able  to  perceive  material  objects  directly.  Otherwise,  we  should 
not  know  that  the  representative  ideas  represent  them. 

I  129.  The  speculations  of  Locke  have  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  of  modern  philosophy,  and  incidentally  upon    Job**  Locke, 
the  theories  of  sense-perception. 

His  opinions,  in  respect  to  sense-perception,  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Of  the  media  or  phi/aical  conditionB  of  sense- perception  he  teaches  littlt 
that  is  positive,  and  nothing  that  was  new. 

2.  Of  the  facultyf  he  says  only  that  it  is  a  distinct  source  of  knowledge,  ani 
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Of  tha  relation  of  these  "  ideas  "  (o  their  corrcspondeDt  qualities  or  objects,  ha 
says;  "The  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of  them,  and 

ns  by  tbeir  secondary  qualities  have  no  rcsemblsnae  of  them  at  ail."  lie  ex- 
pressly deBnes  knowledge  of  every  kind  to  bo  the  disoernmont  of  an  agretnmt  ot 
dtKigrrrnieiil  between  two  entities ;  in  the  dosa  of  sense-knowledge,  between  the 
lepresentiitlvB  idea  and  its  coanterpart. 

The  language  of  Lncke  in  (hose  pasBagea,  if  strictly  constmed,  would  seem  (o 
declare  that  it  is  by  the  intervention  of  representative  ideas  that  we  perceive  sen- 
■ible  ohjentfl,  and  that  we  can  only  know  them  so  far  as  we  discern  that  they  "  ro- 
Bcmble  "  or  "  agree  with  "  their  objects.  Hence  it  has  been  charged  upon  bim  that 
be  taught  tha  doetrino  of  perception  by  means  of  intervening  images  or  ideas.  It 
l)eoomes  &  question  of  great  interest  therefore,  what  he  actually  intended  by 
this  careless  and  confused  language.  IC  is  obvious  that  any  such  theory  of  know 
ledge,  when  applied  to  gense-peroeption,  would  involve  a  positive  self-eontrad lo- 
tion, or  else  an  idle  and  useless  expedient.  If  wo  can  only  know  a  material  Ob- 
jeot  by  means  of  the  intervening  idea,  which  "represents"  or  agrees  with  it, 
then  we  ean  never  reach  or  know  the  object  at  nil ;  for  we  may  go  on  by  a  suoocs- 
lion  of  processes  ad  iaJiiiiiaiB,  and,  when  we  hove  done,  wo  shall  only  bava 
noshed  a  representative  idea,  hut  shall  never  have  groped  the  object  itsrlf.  On 
the  other  hand,  If  it  be  conceded  that  wa  can  and  do  perceive  material  obioots, 
and,  in  perceiring  tbem,  discern  that  ttie  idea  ts  " conformed  to,"  "agrees  with" 
fir  "  represents^"  its  objeotj  then  we  must  be  able  to  compare  the  two  togetbBT~« 
the  material  Direct  and  its  idea.  Bnt  in  order  to  bo  able  (a  compare  the  objcot 
with  its  idea,  we  must  know  the  (wo  terms  which  ws  compare — i.  i.,  the  object 
itself  ss  well  as  the  idea.  But  if  we  know  the  oijjeot  already,  of  what  use  is  it, 
or  how  is  it  possible,  to  acquire  knowlodge  of  it  by  the  idea  ?  Tbis  would  maka 
it  Impossible  to  know  the  secondary  qnalitios  by  any  means  whatever,  for  Lnoke 
eipressly  asserts  that  no  similarllj  exists  between  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities 

objects  which  prcducc  them- 

Thest  consequences,  so  fatal  to  the  representative  theory,  supposing  Locke  to  have 
held  il,  would  load  us  to  nuestiun  whether  ho  intended  liy  "  idea,"  In  every  or  in  any 
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euoy  an  intervening  representative  image ;  and  by  the  words ''  to  resemble/'  ''  to  be 
eonformed  to/' "  to  agree  with,"  any  relation  discerned  by  the  process  of  oomparisou. 

But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  which  Locke  ae- 
toally  taught  in  respect  to  porceptioui  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  in  respect 
to  the  construction  which  other  writers  gave  them,  or  to  the  inferences  which  they 
derived  from  the  principles  which  they  imputed  to  Locke,    (Cf.  §  145.) 

2  130.  George  Berkeley  (  PrincipUt  of  Human  KnowUdgt,  }  18 
9qq.),  assuming  that  ideas  only  are  the  direct  objects  of  the  mind's  Binhop  George 
knowledge  in  sense-perception,  concludes  that  it  is  impossible  that  D^yia  ifumo. 
the  mind  should  know  that  the  material  or  external  world  exists 
cX  alL  It  is  impossible  that  the  mind  should  know  the  objects  which  the  ideas 
are  said  to  resemble.  For,  in  the  first  place,  one  idea  can  only  be  like  an  idea, 
and  can  never  be  like  an  object ;  and  second,  if  the  idea  was  like  the  object,  we 
•ould  never  know  this  likeness  except  by  knowing  both  the  idea  and  its  object. 
All  that  the  mind  can  know  are  its  own  sensations  or  modifications.  The  distinc- 
tion between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  is  not  well-founded.  All  we  know 
is  that  on  occasion  of  the  ideas  of  extension,  motion,  and  figure,  we  have  the  sen- 
aations  of  color,  taste,  and  sound.  Ideas  exist  only  so  far  as  they  are  perceived. 
The  laws  which  we  conceive  to  govern  material  things,  only  govern  the  combina- 
tions of  our  ideas.  Beal  objects,  as  we  call  them,  are  only  combinations  of  ideas; 
the  only  difference  between  them  and  the  so-called  imaginary  ideas  consists  entirely 
in  this,  that  the  first  are  not  dependent  on  our  will  to  produce  them,  but  are  al- 
ways present  to  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no.  Imaginary  ideas,  on  the  other 
hand,  come  and  go  according  as  we  wilL  Real  ideas  are  also  more  lively  and 
distinct,  while  those  of  the  imagination  are  faint  and  confused.  The  knowledge 
of  spirit  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  that  which  we  have  of  matter.  We  know 
ourselves  and  our  own  states  or  modifications  directly.  We  know  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  etc.,  not  their  ideas.  That  the  universe  is  permanent  in  its 
objects — viz.,  ideas — and  also  in  its  laws,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the 
Eternal  Spirit  constantly  sustains  and  presents  these  ideas  for  the  contemplation 
of  created  spirits.  By  means  of  these,  the  attributes  and  government  of  God  are 
made  known.    All  the  things  that  we  perceive,  are  the  ideas  of  God. 

Berkeley's  Esaay  toward  a  Neu>  Theory  of  Vision,  1709,  was  the  most  important 
contribution  which  he  made  to  the  theory  of  sense-perception.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  The  Theory  of  Vision  Vindicated  and  Explained,  1733.  In  these  essays 
Berkeley  gave  greater  precision  and  fullness  to  the  doctrine  of  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions. The  fact  that  some  of  our  perceptions  are  acquired  was  familiarly 
known  and  generally  accepted  before  the  time  of  Berkeley.  It  was  generally 
held,  however,  that  the  acquired  judgments  were  formed  by  means  of  the  pro- 
perties of  light,  as  taught  in  the  science  of  optics.  This  doctrine  Berkeley  sots 
aside,  and  clearly  establishes  the  truth  that  it  is  by  sensations  attending  the  varied 
use  of  the  eyes,  by  the  confusion  and  clearness  of  the  vision,  etc.,  etc.,  that  these 
judgments  of  distance  and  magnitude  are  formed,  and  that  these  judgments  arc 
wholly  matters  of  experience  concerning  the  ordinary  course  of  n:iture. 

David  H:tme  was  not  content  to  apply  the  ideal  theory  to  the  world  of  matter, 
(at  he  maintained  that  it  was  as  true  of  the  world  of  spirits,  rejecting  the  dis- 
tinction made  in  favor  of  the  latter  by  Berkeley,  and  urging  that  we  know  nothing 
of  the  mind  except  only  the  ideas  which  we  experience,  thus  resolving  all  real 
•f  istences  into  mere  collections  of  ideas. 
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■ired   from   their  ooDStruetiou   of  Looke'i   tbmrj 

jerooplioQ,  wu  lod  to  rBview  not  onlj  Ihe  doelrine  of  re- 

,    hat    iJbo    Bome    otbar    principLeB    whiell    l<oake   >» 

D  rci]>«t  to  tbe  origin  sad  elemcati  of  kuoHledge.     The 

)f  hii  ijstetn  Bre  M  fallow*: 

lacdeaifnllf  eiposnd  tbe  grooDdleBGDeBB,  iaconstBUney,  and  eoatrBdiotiani 
of  tba  kncisnt  and  modern  theorieB  of  repreeentiiiiFe  [letoeptioD,  aad  sleued  the 
Wkj  fur  a  theor;  mors  aooordsDt  witb  experienoe  and  eammea  hdm. 

S.  Beid  Tindioated  tbe  general  prinoiple,  that  no  theory  of  peroeptiun  is  enti- 
tled to  eoafldenm  aa  tmlj  pbiloeopbiokl,  irhich  eontradicti  tbe  uiiiTersal  soavic- 
tjeoa  and  tbe  RommoD  »enH  of  maukiud,  when  tbe;  apply  their  underatati dings 
to  tbe  jadgment  of  tnitbe  irbiuh  the;  am  compelent  to  decide  upon.  This  wu  a 
■peeial  ioferciiee  ftum  the  general  axiumi  of  Beid'«  pbUoMpby. 

3.  Eeidineiited  tbat  Ibe  mind  ii  active  in  aenae-percep[ion;and  did  this  with 
an  eameitoeai  rsre  among  pbiloBOpbere,  not  only  of  the  English,  bnt  of  any 
■cbDol  whatever.  The  ancientt,  and  the  modems  before  him,  did  indeed  assert 
that  tbe  mind  ti  aetive  in  its  bigber  fuDCtione;  but  they  u  dietinclly  denied  that 
it  i>  aotive  in  tbe  lower.  It  has  been  nearly  the  uniform  doctrine  of  all  Uie 
Kbeoli  that,  in  Bense-peroeption,  objo«tB  act  upuo  the  mind  (o  a»  to  imprew 
ideu,  and  thai,  in  the  reception  of  these  ideas,  the  mind  it  chiefly  or  wholly 
pa«iva.  Againat  this  doetrine  Reid  o«:aeiaDBlly  protetts,  id  langoage  like  the 
fiillowing:  "  Au  object,  in  being  perceived,  does  not  act  at  all,  I  pereeiic  the 
walls  of  tbe  room  where  I  ait :  but  thej  are  perfentl;  inaotive,  and  therefore  act 

tioD,  which  itDplies  neither  action  nor  quality  In  the  object  perceived.  Kor  could 
men  have  ever  goi)e  into  tbja  DotEon  tbnt  pereeption  iB  owing  to  some  action  of 
the  objeet  upon  the  mind,  were  it  not  that-we  are  bo  prone  to  rurm  onr  notiona 
of  the  mlud  frum  lotce  similitude  we  coneoive  betweeu  it  and  body." 

i.  Aa  intimately  connected  with  the  preoeding,  Reid  aaserts  that  the  faonlty 
and  act  of  judgment  are  preaeni  la  cnnjiectinn  with  the  perceptions  of  sense. 

5.  Reid  recogniEcd  and  enforced  Ihe  distinction  between  senantiun  and  pereep- 
tion; and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  correct  ana  complete  determination  of 
these  two  elements  in  the  procoBS  of  sense-pereeplioo. 

Dugnld  Stcuiarl,  the  HuceesBor  of  Reid  in  the  school  of  Scotch  philosopfaera, 
followed  closely  and  almost  timidly  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he 
greatly  admired  and  revered. 

1.  He  discriminated  more  carefully  between  sensation  and  pereeption  than 
Beid.  He  limited  pereeption  to  the  act  of  apprehending  the  objects  nppropriat^ 
to  eaoh  separate  tense,  and  eaonped  the  confusion  and  ambiguity  which  Beid 
oommitted,  of  confounding  the  original  with  the  acquired  pcreeplions. 

Of  three  of  the  senses — smell,  taste,  and  hearing^he  denied  perception  alto, 
gether,  in  fact  though  not  Jo  form.  Re  expresily  asserted  that  these,  by  them- 
nelres,  give  no  information  of  external  objects  (OutUutt  of  Moral  PhHoiophg,  \ 
IS).  He  assorts  that  the  senaation  of  color,  even  as  given  in  vision,  can  reside 
in  the  mind  only,  and  in  purely  tnhjeetivo ;  giving  no  relation  of  extension,  and 
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hid  calb  the  matlieiiiatioal  affections  of  matter,  and  the  relatioa  of  these  affections 
to  space  and  to  our  belief  in  space  as  a  necessary  existence.  These  mathemati- 
etO  affections  are  extension  and  figure,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
primary  qoaUties,  such  as  hardness  or  solidity,  and  are  thus  characterised:—!, 
They  presuppose  the  existence  of  our  external  senses.  2.  The  notion  of  them 
inrolves  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  external  existence  of  their  objects — vii., 
of  space.  3.  This  conviction  is  neither  the  result  of  reasoning,  nor  of  experi- 
onoe,  but  must  be  considered  as  an  ultimate  and  essential  law  of  human  thought. 
{PhiL  Eua^u) 

3.  Stewart  adds  to  the  doctrine  of  Reid,  that  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
material  worldi  by  a  necessary  9ugye$tion»  The  explanation  of  our  belief  in  ite 
permanence,  he  finds  in  our  more  comprehensive  belief  in  the  permanence  of  the 
laws  of  nature. 

Dr.  Thomas  Broum  followed  in  the  same  school  with  Reid  and  Stewart.  The 
wialysis  which  he  has  given  of  the  processes  and  the  producte  of  the  sense-per- 
ceptions, is  one  of  the  boldest  and  the  most  subtle  which  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  English  psychology. 

1.  Dr.  Brown  attached  great  importance  to  the  muscular  sensations.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  English  psychologists  to  recognize  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  sensations  as  usually  accepted.  This  distinction  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted.  Dr.  Brown  made  so  much  of  these  sensations,  as  to  derive  from 
them  the  notions  of  extension  and  of  externality. 

2  He  BCaroely  recognises  ^e  distinction  adopted  by  Reid  between  sensation 
and  perception.  So  far  as  t)ie  original  perceptions  are  concerned,  he  rejecte  it 
altogether.  The  only  acte  of  perception  which  he  acknowledges  or  describes  are 
aete  of  acquired  perception. 

He  refers  our  belief  in  the  external  and  material  world  to  the  principle  of  cau- 
sation. We  know  our  sensations  as  subjective  states  of  the  soul.  We  believe 
that  they  must  be  produced  by  a  cause.  We  know  that  they  are  not  caused  by 
ourselves.  There  must  be  causes  other  than  ourselves.  These  causes  are  material 
iiton-€go9.  The  existence  of  these  uon-ego8  is  not  suggested  directly,  as  Reid 
teaches,  but  it  is  inferred.  **  Perception,  then,  even  in  that  class  of  feelings  by 
which  we  learn  to  consider  ourselves  as  surrounded  by  substances  extended  and 
resisting,  is  only  another  name,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  result  of  certain  associa- 
tions and  inferences  that  flow  from  other  more  general  principles  of  the  mind." 
(Lee.  26.)  Cf.  §  40. 

3.  It  is  equally  clear  that  Brown,  to  be  consistent,  would  reject  nearly  or  alto- 
gether the  distinction  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter 
as  explained  by  Reid,  and  in  part  adopted  by  Stewart. 

}  132.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  the  deservedly  eminent  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburrgh,  was  one  of  the  h^^^Z/jI^*™ 
greatest  philosophers  of  Great  Britain.  He  devoted  his  researches 
to  two  leading  topics :  Formal  Logic,  and  the  Theories  of  Sense-perception.  Ue 
had  studied  the  history  of  these  theories  with  greater  care  than  any  one  of  his 
own  time,  and  had  gathered  from  his  historical  researches  the  most  valuable  re-. 
suite  in  the  way  of  observation  and  analysis.  Uis  contributions  are  important  in 
respect  to  all  the  pointe  which  have  been  noticed. 

1.  Sensation  and  perception  were  more  carefully  discriminated  by  him,  as  t4 
their  nature  and  material  relations,  than  by  any  philosopher  before  his  tim» 
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■it;  that,  id  perception,  ma,n  is  active,  and  oot  «impl;  ta 
Important  trntba  Hamiltoii  onforoea  on  ever;  ocoasion, 

3.  In  respect  to  czlemian  and  tjiace,  llamiiton  teauhi 
tlut  while  the  apatml  reluliuDS  uf  erery  malarial  boily  ai 
coption,  yet  epooe  itnelf  is  pro-supposed  by  tbe  iatuitiua  < 
that  it  may  be  possible  Tor  an;  of  tbeae  reiatione  U. 
matt  be  knova  a  priori,  in  order  that  e  itension  m 

4.  In  respeot  to  erlEnuIi'iy,  Hamilton  teaohea  positively, 
great  elEarness  as  it  desirable,  that  the  term  is  used  in  two 
Doling  tbe  diversity  o(  the  sentient  orgnnism  rrom  the  peraoi 
(i)  the  diversity  nf  material  objecta  from  the  material  organi 
Bnimatea,  and  by  wbioh  it  appreheads, 

Iq  respect  to  the  first  of  these  relations,  he  aasorta  that  it  is  diroolly  appre" 
in  every  aet  ot  sense-peroeption. 

pcot  to  the  seooDd,  he  teaches  that  it  is  gained  by  the  eieroise  of  the 
the  form  of  muacalar  effort.  Thia  effort  is  resisted,  and 
a  gained  the  oorrelative  of  a  resi«tiDg  soinethiag,  este-nal 
cnt  organism.  "  'iTben  I  am  Donsolous  of  the  exertloD  of 
to  move,  and  anare  that  the  musoles  are  obedient  to  my 
0  time  aware  that  my  limb  is  arrested  in  its  motion  by 
aume  external  impediment,  in  this  eaaa  I  cannot  be  consoious  of  myself  aa  the 
reaiat«d  relative,  without  at  the  same  time  being  eoasoloas,  being  immediately 
poroipient  of  B  nol-self  aa  the  resisting  oorrelative." 

5.  The  qualities  of  material  objeota  are  treated  by  Uamilt<>n  as  tboagh, 
oi  qnaliilri,  they  were  the  direct  objuet  of  immediate  sense- perception.  This 
View  is  oertainly  implied  in  the  whole  of  bh  doctrine,  and  bis  history  of  the 
aenaible  qualities  of  matter.  This  is  a  consequenoe  of  hie  failnro  ocoasionally 
tu  discrimioato  between  frnte-perctptiiH  aa  direct  and  reSei.  He  does  not  always 
distinctly  hold  to  the  faot  that  if  In  original  sense-pcrceptiua,  we  oan  in  any  BODU 
^prebend  the  qualities  of  matter,  we  dan  only  apprehend  those  which  pertain  lo 
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eontiounm,  that  therefore  each  of  th«m,  by  itaeli;  mnat  obsouruly  effect  the 
fenaoriam  or  the  miod.  Bo,  two  aepacate  sounda,  each  one  of  which  might  ba 
too  feeble  (o  bo  heard  alone,  when  nltered  together,  cannot  fail  tu  he  heard. 
In  both  these  casea  the  dialinction  is  overlooked  between  the  action  of  physical 
ot  physiological  stimuli  open  the  senBOrioio,  and  their  effect  on  the  aenaorium  aa 
the  appropriate  and  indeed  the  only  oonditioD  of  the  response*  of  oonscioua 
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7.  HamUton  attaohes  too  great  importance  to  the  subjective  sensations,  or  the 
idiopathio  affections  of  the  nervoas  system,  which  are  excited  by  electrical  ac- 
tion, indigestion,  or  a  blow.  The  sparks  which  are  elicited  by  a  blow  over  the 
vyeB,  the  light,  the  sonnd,  the  taste,  the  ringing  of  the  ears  which  electric  or  other 
^^ncies  occasioni  are  doubtless  owing  to  a  special  stimulus  of  the  sensorium, 
and  to  this  only. 

8.  Hamilton's  theory  of  perception  is  vitiated  still  further  by  the  metaphysical 
assumption  that  we  know  directly  only  phenomena,  whether  of  matter  or  of 
mind.  We  hold  that  neither  phenomena  nor  qualities,  as  such,  are  perceived,  bi4 
objects,  percepts,  or  beings ;  and  that  it  is  by  an  after-thought,  or  reflex  process, 
that  these  are  coanected  as  qualities,  and  are  referred  to  substances. 

9.  The  most  eminent  service  which  Hamilton  has  rendered  to  the  theory  of 
•ense-peroeption,  is  his  criticism  of  all  the  possible  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentative or  mediate  perception,  and  his  demonstration  that  every  such  theory  is 
untenable. 

We  give  the  substance  of  his  criticism  in  our  own  language,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  interposing  such  qualifications  and  explanations  as  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  it 

In  respect  to  the  act  of  sense-perception,  one  of  two  positions  may  be  taken: 
the  mind  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  perceiving  material  objects  by  a  direct 
and  intuitive  energy,  without  the  intervention  of  any  intermediate  object,*  or, 
the  mind  can  perceive  material  objects  only  through  the  medium  of  some  inter- 
vening object. 

It  will  here  be  observed,  that  the  alternative  does  not  relate  to  the  conditions 
of  such  perception  whether  material  or  physiological.  It  is  simply  a  question 
whether  there  are  or  are  not  intermediate  objects  to  the  pi>ychological  act. 

If  the  first  position  be  taken,  then  the  only  obligation  which  rests  upon  the 
philosopher,  is  to  state  the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  the  act,  and  to  analyze 
the  act  into  its  elementary  constituents,  as  given  in,  or  inferred  from,  our  conscious 
experience  and  careful  observation. 

The  person  who  takes  the  second  position  is  bound  to  show  why  this  hypothesis 
is  necessary.  The  natural  and  universal  belief  of  mankind  is,  that  objects  are 
perceived  directly.  He  who  asserts  that  this  is  impossible,  ought  to  give  some 
reason  for  deviating  from  this  belief.  The  several  reasons  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  are  by  Ilamilton  reduced  to  five  groups,  under- 
lying each  of  which  is  a  single  fundamental  principle.  The  first  of  them  is,  that 
an  act  of  cognition  is  an  act  of  the  mind  ,*  and  to  suppose  that  the  mind  should 
know  that  which  is  not  itself,  is  to  suppose  that  it  can  go  out  of  itself.  To  this 
it  is  replied :  1.  That  if  we  cannot  explain  how  it  is  possible  that  the  mind  should 
act  on  that  which  is  not  itself,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  cannot  be  a  fact.  The 
fact  may  be  ultimate,  and  for  this  reason  inexplicable.  2.  The  princip'e  proves 
too  much,  for  it  would  involve  the  inference  that  the  mind  cannot  act  upon  matter, 
as  it  manifestly  does  in  volition.  .3.  Moreover,  it  would  carry  with  itself  the  co^- 
sequence  that  matter  cannot  act  out  of  itself  upon  the  mind,  and  of  course  cannot 
produce  a  representative  image  of  its  object. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  mind  and  matter  are  substances  not  only  of  a  diffeiw 
ent,  but  of  the  most  opposite  nature.  Tha'  which  knows  immediately,  must  be 
of  a  nature  corresponding  or  analogous  to  that  which  is  known:  the  mind  cannat, 
therefore  know  matter  directly ;  an  intermediate  something  must  bo  interpos^o. 
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tptciVt  of  Avicenmi,  the  idra,  of  Dose: 
CondilltLO,  the  phcnauieiia  of  Kaat,  the  r. 
iuUuBDCB  nf  [hie  usamption,  are  to  be  (n 
tit;  of  miad  and  matter  in  the  opposite 

This  grand  sMiunplEon  ahould  be   rajeci 
eoQlradiotoiy  to  our  plain  experience. 

The  third  reaaou  for  this  hypothoaia  ia,  that  the  miad  oan 
which  it  ia  immodiBlely  prcaeot.  Esterna!  objecta  oan  bencf 
reaob  of  the  miad  oal;  b;  meana  of  some  lalermediale  reprosentative.  The  pro- 
per anavsr  to  thia  reasoo  ie,  that  the  mind  ia  present  in  ererj  part  of  the  body 
so  far  aa  to  aut  and  to  be  acted  upon,  and  that  Ibe  real  object  of  immediate  per- 
eeptiun  is  aoue  part  at  the  body  as  eioited  to  a  epecido  aeo^alion.  Tbe  coneoted 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  seal  to  the  bod;,  aad  of  what  is  tho  real  object  of  tbe 
mind's  external  pi^reeptioa.  sets  aside  this  third  reaaon. 

Reidand  Stewart  attempt  to  aet  thia  aeide  by  a  failure  to  conoeive  these  points 
rightly,  and  Ihoy  require  aome  agenoy  of  tho  Deity,  and  an  ineipMeable  oon- 
neotion  between  the  senaation  and  perception,  whioh  is  unphiloaophioal  aad  un- 
aatiafactorj. 

The  fonrth  ground  is  stated  by  Hume,  that  the  same  object,  ai  a  table,  at  differ- 
ent dlltanoea  obangea  ita  dimenaiooa,  but  the  object  itaelf  doea  not  ohango ;  there- 
fore the  object  mast  be  apprehended  by  an  intermediate  and  cbanging  representa- 
tion.    To  thia  it  ia  .inawored,  that  the  same  table  la  not  perceived,  ao  far  aa  vision 

mediate  object  of  senae-peroeption. 

The  fifth  reason  Is  atated  by  the  elder  Pichte,  that,  aa  the  will  muat  aot  in  view 
of  intelligent  objeela,  theae  murt  be  within  the  mind ;  ao  far  then  aa  it  acta  ia  re. 
apeet  to  malerial  objee'a  theao  muat  be  represented  in  tho  mind. 

To  thia  it  may  bo  replied,  ibat  the  aet  of  intolligenoe  ia  in  (be  mind,  and  this 
is  all  that  ia  required  as  the  condition  of  tbe  aot  of  will.  Beaides,  the  aot  of  the 
will  respects  fatnre  results,  which  must  neceafarily  he  mediately  repreaoiited. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  mind  ia  capable  of  mediate  knowledge.  The  qsealion 
at  iasue  la,  whether  the  act  of  sense-fianieption  ia  an  aot  of  this  kind. 

After  having  shown  that  this  hyputheaia  of  a  repreacntative  perception  ia  none- 
oeaaary,  Hamilton  abows  at  iength  tha,t  it  doea  not  aland  the  test.-  by  which  ejery 
legitimate  hypothesis  may  properly  ha  tried.  Theae  conditions  are :  (1.)  Ttiat  it  be 
neoeasary,  and  be  more  inlelligibin  than  the  fact  which  it  explaine.  (2. J  That  it 
shall  not  anbvert  that  whieh  it  proposes  to  explain,  or  the  ^oand  on  whioh  it 
reals.  (3.)  Thai  the  facta  in  explanation  of  whioh  it  ia  devised  really  exist,  aad 
are  not  tbtmselves  hypothetical.  (4.)  That  it  doea  not  subvert  the  phenomena 
which  it  aeeks  to  aocount  for.  (b.)  That  it  works  naturally  and  almply.  The 
hypothesis  of  repreaenlative  perception  foils  to  answer  to  any  of  theae  conditions, 
and  miut  therefore  be  rejected  by  ever;  Irae  philosopher.  {llt'„ 
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2  133.  Immanuel  Kant,  the  great  metaphysician  of  Germany,  has 
treated  of  sense-peroeption  only  indirectly.     He  has   given   no  Xmmanael 

formal  theory  of  its  processes,  but  has  metaphysically  analysed  its  Germanschool 
iMnltSy  and  thus  has  indirectly  taught  a  partial  theory  of  the 
power  itself  and  its  functions.  First  of  all,  he  implies  that  the  soul,  in  its  sense- 
perceptions,  is  passive  or  receptive  only.  He  contrasts  the  receptivity  of  the  soul 
in  sense  with  its  activity  or  8pontaneity  in  the  understanding.  He  indirectly 
teaches,  by  the  assumptions  that  underlie  his  whole  system,  that  the  process  of 
sense-peroeption  is  not  complete  until  the  understanding,  by  the  judging  power, 
eonceives  under  some  of  its  forms  the  matter  given  by  sense.  Had  he  distin- 
guished between  the  natural  judgments  which  concern  individual  things  and  their 
relations,  and  the  secondary  judgments  that  contemplate  general  conceptions, 
there  could  be  little  to  object  to  in  his  theory ;  but  this  omission  is  fatal  to  its 
eompleteness  and  its  truth.  Sense  stands  on  the  one  side  as  a  purely  passive  re- 
oeptivity  of  individual  objects,  and  the  understanding,  on  the  other,  as  active, 
Imt  as  concerned  solely  with  generalised  concepts  alone. 

Of  the  relation  of  sensation  to  perception,  Kant  teaches  that  sensation  gives 
the  matter,  and  perception — i.  e., — intuition — furnishes  the  form.  The  form  es- 
sential to  any  and  every  act  of  external  intuition  is  space.  All  material  objects, 
so  far  as  they  are  perceived  at  all,  are  perceived  in  some  relation  to  space— that 
is,  they  are  perceived  as  extended  objects.  Kant  recognizes  this  as  a  fact  of 
actual  experience.  But  the  fact  he  subjects  to  no  farther  analysis,  least  of  all 
does  he  examine  farther  the  process  by  which  the  product  is  reached.  Instead 
of  studying  the  fact  in  its  conditions  and  elements,  he  seeks  to  account  for  its 
possibility  and  the  trustworthiness  of  its  results,  on  grounds  of  speculative 
philosophy.  For  this  reason,  his  discussion  of  space  has  an  intimate  relation 
to  his  theory  of  sense-perception,  and  the  conclusion  which  he  reached  has 
explained  the  discussions  of  all  physiologists  and  psychologists  since  his 
time.  This  conclusion  was,  that  space  and  time  must  be  assumed  as  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  our  subjective  experience  in  both  consciousness  and 
perception,  but  we  are  not  thereby  authorized  to  believe  in  their  objective 
reality.  We  cannot,  indeed,  perceive  any  material  object  by  means  of  the 
senses  without  involving  necessary  relations  to  space  directly,  and  indirectly 
to  time.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  space  is  a  reality.  It  is  supposa- 
ble,  though  not  to  us  conceivable,  that  to  minds  constituted  dififerently  from 
our  own,  these  forms,  with  the  relations  which  they  involve,  should  not  be  ne- 
cessarily assumed.  {Kritik  der  reinen  Vernun/t.  El,  Lthre,  ii  Th.,  1  Abth.,  ii 
Buch,  2   Hauptst.  3  Abschn.) 

In  respect  to  the  reality  of  external  objects,  Kant  reco^^izes  the  fact  in  our 
psychical  experience,  that  material  objects  are  not  only  perceived  as  extended 
and  spatial,  but  also  as  external;  or  in  other  words,  as  non-egos.  In  sense- 
perception  this  distinction  is  necessarily  involved.  Indeed,  it  is  included  as 
an  essential  element  in  the  process  acid  its  result.  But  it  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause the  mind  makes  this  distinction,  that  there  is  a  reality  corresponding 
to  this  non-ego.  For  (1.)  The  non-ego,  as  a  being,  is  transcendental  to  all  phe- 
nomena. (2.)  It  is  posited  in  space,  which  is  necessary  as  a  form  of  sensQ 
bat  which  may  be  only  an  illusion.  Kant  would  however  demonstrate,  on  the 
ground  of  speculative  necessity,  that  this  is  impossible.  Ho  contends  that  we 
must  assume  that  there  is  something  permanent  and  real  ?rithoaty  in  order  to 
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one  tenaaliaa  regarded  as  flied,  it  has  time-ralations;  and  by  tneuDs  of  tbe 
mutnal  struggles  or  tendeneins  of  ecToral  series  of  aiperienced  sensations  to 
gain  pusiession  a  leond  time  of  tbe  soul  without  succees,  there  is  genorated 
the  idea  of  ] 

The  apprebeDsiou  of  time  prepare:!  the  bod?  for  that  of  ipnce.  GeneationI 
Biperienced  and  recnlled  in  the  time  series,  are  disputed  by  othtr  aensatiunt  and 
series  of  saosationa  that  struggle  to  occupy  tbe  aool.  To  provide  for  the  poasi- 
bllity  of  tbeae  mutual  atrngglaa,  ani  under  Che  eiporience  of  the  prtssura  vhicb 
they  oreate,  the  mind  oonatrucla  a  conception  of  apaoe  firat  aa  oocnpied,  and 
tben  as  empty  or  void. 

Ibus,  time  and  space  result  to  tb«  mind  as  the  elTccIs  of  nmtually  blended 
or  mutually  repelling  aeries  of  aensaitions. 

When  apscfl  and  time  are  produced,  that  which  la  next  developed  ia  the  apprc- 
beajian  of  the  difference  between  bodily  affuctions  and  material  objeeta.  Tbia 
results  from  an  experience  of  certain  poaltiva  senaatians,  particularly  tbose  of 
touch  joined  with  those  of  the  niusuulot  sense.  A  oartain  portion  of  apace  within 
the  body  is  measured  in  every  direction  by  Farinas  time  aeries  of  aenaationa. 
lefminated  by  Ibose  appropriate  lo  eopernoiai  touob.  Other  aaniatioDs  we  pro- 
measured  by  aucoeaaiie  time-series  of  sensations,  in  eiporlence  or  imagination. 
Sensations  nhich  do  not  ocour  within  the  spaoe  uf  Ibu  body,  nor  on  ili  snr. 
fiice  as  explained,  are  projected  beyond— i.  e.,  are  apprehended  ea  not  within  iti 
apaco.  This  aonstitntes  pemfption  in  the  lowest,  or  Ihe  element sry  stage.  After- 
wards are  developed   appercrption,    or  tbe  knowledge   or   uii'nlal   states  bir  a 

;  then  a  knowledge  of  materia)  things,  or  of  material  enbatancea  witli  ma 
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Sohleierm€icherf  the  distinguished  philosopher  and  theologian,  deserves  also  to 
be  named  for  the  very  important  contributions  which  he  made  to  the  theory 
of  sense-peroeption.  These  were  partly  indirect^  as  he  opposed  so  decidedly  the 
current  of  the  great  leaders  of  metaphysical  speculation  in  Germany,  by  rejecting 
many  of  the  assumptions  which  are  fundamental  to  their  systems.  In  part,  also, 
they  were  direct,  in  the  positive  doctrines  which  he  taught  in  respect  to  the  condi- 
tions and  nature  of  sense-perception  as  a  process.  The  relations  of  space,  time, 
substance,  and  cause,  he  held,  as  against  Kant,  to  be  real  forms  of  things,  and  not 
merely  the  forms  of  our  apprehension  of  things.  The  reality  of  time  and  spaee 
must  be  assumed  without  misgivings  or  questionings.  Being  is  directly  appre- 
hended, as  well  as  phenomena  and  relations.  To  all  the  combinations  and  con- 
structions which  we  make  in  knowledge,  we  attribute  actual  reality.  Thought 
which,  in  Hegel,  is  the  all  in  all,  the  originator  of  the  relations  and  products  of 
knowledge,  according  to  Schleiermaoher,  is  psychologically  dependent  upon 
sense-peroeption.  In  sense-perception  there  are  two  essential  elements:  the 
rec^tive,  styled  by  Schleiermaoher  "the  organic  function"  and  the  a  priori  or 
spontaneous,  called  "  the  intellectual /unction,  **  This  last  is  an  act  of  knowing  by 
relations,  and,  as  so  defined,  is  an  important  improvement  upon  Kant,  and 
Reid,  and  even  upon  Hamilton. 

Schleiermaoher,  moreover,  teaches  that  the  two  elements,  the  erganic  and  in- 
tellectual, are  present  in  different  proportions  in  the  different  faculties  and  acts 
of  sense-peroeption,  anticipating  in  this  the  law  of  Hamilton  respecting  the  in- 
verse proportion  of  sensation  and  perception  proper.  Important  contributions 
have  been  made  to  the  physiological  and  psychological  theories  of  sense-percep- 
tion by  many  distinguished  German  and  English  writers,  whom  it  is  not  im^ 
portant  that  we  should  notioOb 
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PABT  SBC05IX 
CHAFFER  L 

fn  BSFSmST ATITE  TOWER  SBFISKD  JkWD  MXTLAJSTOk. 

f  134,  BcFRESCSTATiosr  Mrlfttf  fWfBHaiirfnefNNMr 
Mwd  «i4«k  it  defiDed  in  gencnJ,  «»  ttg  pwmsr  l»  yeeaJ^  rejpwtmmt, 
wmL  T€KMfW  cijtidb  iotmA  mw?  &00ii  pnwimui^  ibMm 
^  eaq>erienegd.  More  hnellj,  it  is  the  power  to  icpujcul  obfecto 
preriooilj  pr»aited  to  the  nmid.  Thns^  I  gtae  upoia  a  tree,  a 
h(m9t,  CfT  a  mooDtaiiL  The  objeet  pen»¥ed  is  the  tree,  the 
hoiuie^  or  moantain,  before  mj  ejes.  I  doee  mj  ejn,  and  ''my 
miDd  makes  pictares  when  mj  ejes  are  dniL''  I  at  onee  re- 
premfot  or  tee  with  ^*mj  mind's  eje"  that  which  I  saw  just 
before  with  the  eyes  of  the  bodj. 

Mj  ejM  make  pietnrM  wImb  they  mn  AnU 

I  M«  A  foQDUuD,  lar^  Mid  Cur, 
A  willow,  ftod  A  mined  but.    Colbbumb. 

ffamUt, — Mj  fSkther — methinki  I  gee  mj  fjUher! 
Hornlh. — Oh,  where,  mj  lord  ? 
ttnmhf.—  To  OBJ  miinVt  eye,  Horatio.    Shakspbabb. 

In  like  manner  we  hear  a  sound,  either  singly,  as  the  solitary 
note  of  the  pigeon,  or  several  sounds  in  succession,  as  the  eawy 
w/ijOf  of  the  crow,  the  roll  of  a  drum,  or  the  notes  of  a  musical 
ain  Let  the  sounds  cease.  We  can  still  distinctly  recall  them, 
and  seem  to  hear  them  again  with  the  mind,  though  the  mind 
makes  for  itself  all  the  sounds  which  it  seems  to  hear.  In  a 
similar  way  we  can  represent  the  percepts  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  senses  of  t')uch,  of  taste  and  of  smell ;  reviving  the  touch, 
taste,  and  smell  by  and /or  the  mind  alone. 

Ma»\Of  when  soft  voices  die. 

Vibrates  in  the  memory. 

Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 

Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. — Sbellbt. 

W(?  are  not  limited  to  sensible  objects,  or  to  sense-percepts,  in 
Uio  exorcise  of  this  power.     We  can  as  truly  represent  the  acts 


BEFBESEXTATIVE  POWEE  DEFINED  ASD  EXPI^tSBtK 

and  the  affeetiotu  of  the  ivui  iUelf.  Not  nnly  can  we  with  iha 
mind's  eye  behold  the  tree  and  the  mountain  previously  seeo, 
bat  we  CSD  represent  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  beheld  i^ 
SB  also  the  delight  which  the  raght  occasioned.  We  not  only 
hear  a  musical  air  the  second  time,  but  we  revive  again  tbe  idea 
of  tbe  accompanyiog  pleasure.  So  ia  it  with  the  relatiotu  in 
which  the  objects  were  pr^eoEed  at  firsL  The  objects  themselvea 
can  not  only  be  recalled  as  objects,  but  they  can  be  recalled  as 
lelsted,  or  as  totals  made  up  of  the  objects  connected  by  the 
eerer^  relations  under  which  they  were  originally  known. 
Whether  these  are  relations  of  spkace  or  time,  of  self  or  not^elf; 
iriiether  necessary  and  permanent,  or  casual  and  changing; 
I  -wliether  intellectual  or  emotional — whether  objective  or  eabjec- 
1  tive ; — whatever  we  apprehend  in  preeentatiou,  cau  be  recalled 
I  in  representatioD. 

But  tbe  activity  of  tiie  mind  in  this  geoeral  funcdan  ib  not 

I  Gmited  to  the  power  of  representing  objects  jnvTUNuly  present. 

I  Jt  can  so  &r  modi^  the  ol^ecta  of  tbe  past  exp«ience,  as  t» 

I  tnnsform  them  into  new  creations.    It  become  in  this  way,  in 

Lhi  eminent  eense,  a  ereatae  power.     Tbe  mind  not  only  can 

■depict  a  man,  a  tree,  or  a  mountain  as  actually  witneaeed,  but  it 

D  alt»-  the  form,  the  dimen sinns,  and  the  appendages  or  ae- 

lentB  of  each,  taking  part^  from  the  one  and  attaching  tfaera 

I  parts  belonging   to   the  other.     80,   also,  it   can    create  or 

imagine  a  I^iputian,  a  Centaur,  a  Parnaivus,  an  Abdiel-     The 

repre^entalJTe  power  in  tht;  higher  form  I*  called,  the  &ncy  or 

tbe  imagination. 

§  13-5.  The  power  thus  to  act  ii>  called  Ae  rtpre- 
tentalire,  in  distinction  from,  and  in  contrast  with  tbe  tmStpawtr^ 
pre»atiative    power.     In   seuK-perception    and    coo- 
Bciousnes,  the  mind  pretents  to  itself  for  the  firet   time   tbe 
objects  of  its  direct  and  original  knowledge.     In  repfeeentation, 
t  presents  these  objects  a  second  time,  or  reprcMnti  tbetn. 
It  is   aim    called    reprodtietwn,  or    tbe  rrpnAHtite    power, 
e  the  mind,  by  its  own  energy,  under  ^ipropriste  circuRi- 
»  and  in  obedience  to  certain  lawa,  i^wodoecs  obie'ti  p.-i» 
sly  known. 

a  involves  tbe  power  to  rtiai»  and  nnuerve,  ia  a  eertus 
,  that  which  bae  been  sdjnired  by  Ibe  iniBd.     To  Ihk 


I 
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capacity  t!ic  name  f^f  reletition  has  been  giyec,  or  the  reiejitivt 
power. 

To  these  three  distinguishable  relations  of  this  power,  Hamil- 
ton has  not  only  assigned  separate  appellatioDf,  but  has  treated 
them  as  separate  faculties,  viz.,  the  conservative,  reproductive, 
and  representative  faculties  {Met,  Lee.  xx).  But  inasmuch  lu 
il  is  implied  in  the  power  to  represent,  that  there  is  a  power  to 
reproduce ;  and  in  the  power  to  reproduce,  that  the  mind  can 
r^ain  or  eonnerve,  it  seems  mure  philosophical  to  consider  and 
treat  retention  and  reproduction  as  the  essential  conditions  of 
representation,  rather  than  as  distinct  faculties. 

It  is  also  called  the  creative  power,  the  construdive  or  prodxKtivi 
imagination,  when  it  evolves  new  products.  This  exercise  of  tht 
representative  power  has  rarely  received  a  technical  appellation. 
§  136.  The  objects  of  the  repregenlative  power  are, 
reprcMDiaiivs  as  has  already  been  implied,  mental  objeett.  They 
are  not  real  things  or  real  percepts,  but  the  mind's 
creations  after  real  things.  Tbey  are  spiritual  or  psychical,  not 
material  entities,  althougli  in  niany  cases  they  concern  material 
things,  being  pychical  transcripts  of  them,  either  as  believed  to  be 
real  or  as  conceived  to  be  possible.  When  they  concern  the  soul 
only,  they  are  not  the  real  soul,  or  its  present  acts,  but  psychical 
transcripts  of  the  real  soul  in.  a  past  or  possible  condition  of 
action.  They  are  in  no  sense  object-ohjecte,  but  are  preeminently 
mibJBct-objedx.  As  objects,  they  are  distinguished  from  the  acts 
of  the  mind  which  apprehend  them ;  us  swft/ed-objects,  they  are 
created  by  that  very  mind,  and  exist  only  for  that  mind.  As 
T'ppreseiitei  subject-objects,  they  always  iudicate  another  reality, 
ivhether  spiritual  or  mental. 

But  though  the  object  of  the  representative  power  is  a  mental 
object,  it  is  an  individual  object.  By  this  characteristic  it  is  distin- 
guished from  a  thought-object,  or  an  object  of  the  intelligence. 
Thought-objects  are  both  mental  objects  and  subject  objects,  and, 
in  an  important  sense,  representotive-objects :  but  they  are  also 
generalized  objects  or  nniversals.  Objects  of  representation  are  like 
them  in  that  they  are  purely  mental  objects,  yet  are  unlike  them 
in  being  individual.  Whether  we  recall  these  objects,  or  create 
them — whether  we  copy,  as  exactly  as  we  c^n,  from  an  original 
ID  nature,  or  create  constnictions  the  most  fantastic,  grotesque,  or 
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'Umatural,  they  are  all  mdividual.  Falstaff,  Hamlet,  Ivauho^ 
Jeannie  Deaus,  Don  Quixote,  Turn  O'Shaiiter,  the  Edeu  of 
Milton,  the  Faery  Land  of  Speoaer,  were  all  indivllual  bdng3  in 
the  im^nation  that  origioated,  and  are  such  iu  the  imagination 
that  reconstructs  them  as  delineated  by  tlieir  onginatara. 
5  137.  The  presented  object  was  known  by  the     _ 

,  ,    .  ,         .       .  ,      ,  •       TliM»oy«li 

mind  not  only  as  a  bemg,  but  in  its  relations,  as  of  invoire  rou- 
diveraity,  space,  time,  etc. ;  so  (fee  object  a»  re^rese>Ued, 
may  be  known  again  in  all  the«e  relations,  with  all  those  in  addi- 
tion which  are  implied  in  its  being  represented.  It  should  bo 
remembered,  however,  that  a  relation  aa  such — i.  e.,  a  relation  as 
separate  from  an  object — as  it  cannot  be  apprehended  by  sense- 
perception  or  consciousness,  so  it  cannot  be  recalled  by  represen- 
tation. A  relation,  as  suoh,  cannut  become  an  image  to  the  rep- 
resentative power,  but  the  object  in  its  relations  can  be  imt^d. 
T/ie  representative  power,  not  only  by  its  representative  act 
the  relations  in  which  it  was  originally 
known,  but  the  existence  and  exercise  of  this  power  involves  rela- 
tioTU  that  are  peculiar  io  iUelf.  Thus,  in  recalling  a  tree  or  a 
horse  previously  perceived,  or  a  mental  act  of  knowledge  or  stato 
of  ieeiing,  I  not  only  bring  back  the  tree  or  horse  as  extended 
and  external,  and  the  psychical  state  as  subjective  and  in  time, 
but,  in  recalling  it,  I  must  know  it  as  a  st^jedrobjed,  and  aa 
Juaiing  been  pTeuioiidy  perceived  or  experienced  by  myself.  These 
itions  are  necessary  and  peculiar  to  the  representative  power. 
For  the  objects  of  this  power  we  have  no  appropriate  technical 
The  words  image  and  picture  might  be  properly  applied 
,io  the  represented  percepts  of  vision  ;  but  to  speik  of  the  image 
,4tf  a  sound,  smell,  or  touch,  would  be  incongruous,  if  not 
isive.  Still  loss  tolerable  would  it  be  to  speak  of  the  imags 
act  of  knowledge  or  feeling.  Conception  cannot  be  ao- 
ipt«d,  as  was  proposed  by  Stewart,  for  it  is  too  frequently 
.Applied  to  other  and  very  different  objects.  Idea  would  be  more 
significant,  if  it  could  be  forced  back  to  its  original  and  etymo- 
logical import ;  but  idea  has,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  beea 
compelled  to  do  all  manner  of  service.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
the  English  language  the  representative  power  was  called  imagi- 
nation, or  phantasy,  and  images  &nd  phantasms  were  appropriately 
and  literally  applied  to  its  objects. 
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§  133.  The  eonditions  and  laws  of  the  representing 
u«"?«l^  powe''  sliould  nest  be  coneidered.  The  mind,  in 
■WeredL"  """  representation,  aa  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  powera, 
a«ts  under  limitations  and  avi'ordisg  to  luws.  In 
representation,  man  does  not,  like  the  great  Originator,  create 
by  his  own  fiat,  his  world  of  mental  objects.  What  he  reproduces 
or  constructs  anew,  ia  in  some  way  dependent  upon  what  lie 
has  previously  esperienced.  Not  only  must  every  thing  which  is 
represented  be  reproduced  from,  or  by  the  means  of  soma 
past  experience,  but  what  ia  represented  at  any  moment  depends 
upon  what  was  present  the  instant  before. 

The  feet  that  one  object  or  image  brings  up  another  to  the 
mind,  ia  called  the  association  of  ideas.  The  conditions  or  laws 
under  which  the  mind  recalls  one  object  by  means  of  another, 
are  usually  caJled  the  laws  of  ussodaiion.  The  term  is  open  to 
exception,  because  both  perceplfl  and  experiences  are  connected 
with  images,  as  truly  as  images  (or  ideafl)  with  images.  The 
phrase  is,  however,  too  firmly  established  in  general  acceptance 
and  use  to  be  set  aside. 

§  139.  The  representative  power,  though  marki 
Han  °di»("wi*  by  common  chara^cteristics  and  obeying  common 
rieiitT"™  "^  laws,  is  dividnl  into  several  varieties,  or  species. 
These  are  distinguished  by  the  completeneas  or  in- 
completeness of  the  pictures  which  they  make  of  the  objecte 
once  presenled  ;  by  the  fidelity  with  which  they  adhere  to,  or  the 
liberty  with  whirh  they  deviate  from  their  originals;  by  the 
laws  of  association  which  predominate  in  each  variety;  and  by 
the  ends  for  which  the  power  is  exercised,  and  tlie  uaes  to  which 
it  ia  ".pplied. 

The  most  perfect  exemplification  of  the  exercise  of  the  repre- 
sentative power  ia  an  act  of  perfect  memory.  Such  an  act  is 
always  complex,  involving  the  object,  the  action,  and  the  agent, 
united  by  their  mutual  relations  into  one  indivisible  state.  It' 
the  object  is  material,  it  involves  certain  relations  of  space ;  the 
action,  being  one  of  a  continuous  series,  involves  relations  of 
time;  the  agent,  being  the  body  and  soul  united,  must  exist  in 
every  act  under  relations  of  bolh  space  and  time.  When  a 
single  act  of  preseotative  knowledge  is  recalled  in  all  these 
elements  of  object  and  relation,  the  representation  is  complete, 
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and  the  act  is  an  act  of  perfect  memory.  For  example, 
terday  I  took  a  walk  to  the  top  of  a  neighhc 
vTo-day  I  recall  distiuctly  the  landscape  which  I  saw,  in  its 
1:  minutest  features — re-creating,  as  I  do,  a  distiuct  and  vivid 
§|ncture  of  the  scene;  and  not  only  of  the  scene,  but  of  myself  as 
m  bdiolding  it,  with  the  actions  beibre  and  af^r,  with  my  feelings 
laho  in  viewing  it,  and  the  very  accidents  of  the  place  where  I  sat 
mn  atood  during  the  view.  This  ie  an  act  of  perfect  memory, 
k-it  includes  every  element  of  the  origiuu!. 

I  As  time  goes  on,  it  iij  possible  that  one  or  another  of  these  ele- 
■JUents  should  he  recalled  less  distinctly,  or  should  be  omitted 
UJtogether.  It  is  ]>ossible  that  I  should  be  able  to  bring  back  the 
Uaodscape  only  aa  an  object,  and  be  certain,  aa  I  see  or  think 
Bflf  it,  only  that  I  once  saw  it  before;  but  how  or  when,  or  with 
hriiat  feelings  or  from  what  point,  I  do  not  recall.  Or  possibly 
Hflie  object  may  be  lost,  and  the  subjective  feelings  may  alone  be 
fcevivcd  and  recognized  as  having  been  before  experienced.  Re- 
Rstions  of  time  and  accessories  of  place  may  both  be  lost.  Thus, 
Mi  Leu  I  see  the  face  of  a  person  in  a  crowd,  I  know  that  I  have 
boen  it  before ;  but  when,  or  where,  or  with  what  feelings  I  cati- 
BtDt  recall.  I  remember  a  familiar  passage  of  prose  or  poetry ;  I 
■kaow  that  I  have  read  or  heard  it;  but  when,  or  with  what 
Hfcelinga  or  attendant  circumstances,  I  cannot  tell.  All  these  are 
niets  of  what  may  be  called  imper/ed  memon/. 
K  But  memory,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  is  clearly  distin- 
MCuishable  from  phanlagy,  or  the  imaging  power.  This  fe  repre- 
■BDtation  without  the  recognition  that  the  objects  recalled  have 
^pnr  been  perceived  or  experienced  before.  Examples  of  this 
HCe  such  as  the  following:  I  look  distinctly  at  the  front  of  a 
nWelling,  the  form  of  a  horae,  or  the  outline  of  a  tree,  each  of 
nuluch  I  wish  to  retain  and  make  wholly  my  own.  I  close  my 
Hyee  and  picture  each  distinctly  to  my  mind.  The  undivided 
■prce  of  my  attention  is  expended  upon  the  object,  and  so  sufr 
BWffifiiUy,  that  it  becomes  a  permanent  possession  as  an  object, 
Hjith  few  or  no  accessories  of  either  place  or  time.  In  all  cases  of 
Bptturl>ed  hvncy,  often  called  phantagy,  visions  of  objects  seen 
Hidfore,  but  not  remembered  or  recognized,  throng  in  upon  tho 
■bnl.  There  may  be  no  recognition,  no  knowledge  that  the  object 
Iftj^miliar  or  ha.^  been  seeii  or  felt  bclbi-e.     The~e  acts  are  mora 
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likely  to  occur  in  those  conditions  of  the  soul  in  which  the  action 
of  the  reason  ia  nearly  suspended,  or  permanently  set  aside,  aa  in 
reverie,  dreaming,  monomania,  and  partial  or  complete  insanity. 
But  the  mind  can  do  more  than  simply  represent  the  past  with 
greater  or  less  perfection,  with  or  without  the  act  of  recognition. 
It  can  recombine  or  construct  anew  the  materials  which  the  past 
furnishes  for  it  to  work  with  or  upon.  lu  such  acts  it  becomes 
the  creative  imagination.  Of  imagination  aa  thus  defined,  ther* 
are  several  forms  or  varieties. 

1.  The  mind  may  neglect  or  leave  out  of  view  all  things  ex- 
isting ia  space,  and  all  events  occuniDg  in  lime,  and  form  to 
ilaelf  pictures  of  void  space,  and  of  time  more  or  less  extended 
or  limited,  Within  these  voids  it  can  construct  geometrical 
figures,  and  arrange  series  of  numbered  objects,  and  thus  provide 
for  itself  the  materials  of  mathematical  science.  This  is  the 
maOwmaiiad  imaip.nation. 

2.  It  can  separate  and  unite  the  parts  and  attributes  of  objects 
and  existences,  both  spiritual  and  material,  in  divisions  and  com- 
binations which  never  actually  occur,  but  are  grotesque  and  irra^ 
tional.  These  separations  and  unions  mnj  be  made  in  obedience 
only  to  the  more  obvious  and  the  lf;wer  laws  of  association. 
Thus,  the  chimney  of  a  house  can  be  set  upon  the  hump  of  a. 
camel,  and  the  ears  or  head  rf  a  donkey  upon  the  body  of  a 
man.  Or  horses  may  be  colored  red  or  yellow.  This  is  phantasy 
proper;  the  produeta  of  which  arc  simply  grotesque,  or  as  we  say, 
fantadie. 

3.  Objects  may  be  recalled  in  wholes  or  in  parts,  and  recom- 
hined  and  reconstructed  under  the  obvious  and  more  natural  laws 
of  association,  for  the  ends  of  wit,  humor,  or  amusement.  This 
K  fancy  proper,  which,  as  exemplified  in  literature  and  some  of 
the  fine  arts  has  been  thus  distinguished  from  the  higher  imagi 
tion. 

4.  When  the  higher  objects  of  nature  and  spirit  are  recalled, 
recombined,  and  created,  with  the  aid  of  the  nobler  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, for  the  higher  ends  of  ideal  elevation  and  improvement — 
when  the  more  elevated  feelings  are  addressed  and  excited,  and 
the  nobler  capacities  of  man  are  called  into  action,  then  the 
power  becomes  poetic  imagination.  The  sphere  of  this  power  is 
not  poetry  alone,  but  eloquence,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
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tecturc,  and  laodscape  gardening ;  inasmuch  aa  all  afford  oppor- 
-tunities  for  these  higher  sentimenid  and  auggestiona.  This  ii 
mimagination  aa  contrasted  with  fancy. 

B  5.  When  the  combinationa  and  creationa  are  effected  for  tho 
^Aurpoeee  of  research,  invention,  and  inatruction,  and  under  lawii 
Inf  aasodatioD  which  are  grounded  on  ecientific  or  thought-rala- 
HtionB,  and  directed  to  Eome  definite  result  or  product,  we  have 
V&e  philoeophk  imagiTiaHon. 

r  When  the  philosophic  or  the  poetic  imagination  are  emplojed 
[  in  the  aervice  of  ethical  improvement  and  religious  incitement, 
L  they   conatitute   an   important    element   in   ethical  ideality   and 

religioua  Jaitk. 

§  140.  The  interest  and  the  importarvce  of  the  re- 
'    presentative  power  ia  enforced  by  the  following  con-  iniiSin« 
I    Biderationa :  tini'po'' 

1.  First  of  all,  the  exercise  of  this  power  ministers 
I    pleasure  of  a  high  order  and  in  great  variety,  which  is  indepon' 
'  dent  of  the  accidents  of  fortune  and  circumstances.      Whether 

theas  acta  are  exercised  by  the  Infaot  in  ite  endless  combinations 
of  play  and  sport,  as  in  the  simple  story  which  it  constructs  out  of 
two  or  three  incidents,  or  whether  they  are  employed  by  tlia 
novelist  or  poet  in  the  fiction  on  which  he  lavishes  all  the  ra; 
sources  of  culture,  the  pleasure  of  creating  is  the  same. 

2.  Man  often  flies  to  the  unreal  world  of  the  fancy,  to  find  rest 
I  and  relief  from  the  highly-wrought  excitements  of  the  too  earnest 
,    and  engrossing  real  world.     Ideal  objects  and  conditions  furnish 

associations  more  pleasing  and  emotions  more  satisfying  than  any 

!    -which  the  experience  of  reality  can  awaken.     The  sick  man 

I   facets  for  a  brief  moment  his  actual  weariness  and  pain  in  tha 

scenes  of  health  and  action  which  he  imagines.    The  prisoner  ii 

[    tailarged  from  his  cell.     The  oppressed  forgets  his  wrong.     Tha. 

homeless  dwells  under  the  shelter  of  his  own  roof. 

I        3.  This  power  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  higher  fimctionft. 

L  "of  the  intellect,  and  of  every  description  of  intellectual  achievam 

[  rinent  and  progress.     The  truth  ia  common-place,  that  memory  ia 

j    the  servant  of  thought  and  tho  conservator  of  our  acquisitions. 

It  was  not   m    idle   fancy  that  Mnemosyne  was  called  by  the 

ancients  the  mother  of  the  Muses.     Were  the  mind  limited  to 

the  objects  iind  the  activities  of  the  present,  it  could  make  littl* 
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progress  of  any  kind.  Thought  would  be  almost  impossible. 
Generalization,  by  wliich  many  objects  are  viewed  as  one,  would 
be  restricted  to  the  few  present  objects  that  could  be  brought 
withiu  the  range  of  a  eingle  act  of  compariBon.  When  such  an  act 
was  finished,  its  product  would  be  lost  forever.  It  could  never  be 
reapplied  to  a  new  object,  or  be  enlarged  in  its  sphere.  The  new 
individual  objects  of  sense  and  of  cousciousnesa  would  also  be 
isolated.  They  could  not  even  be  named,  for  each  would  Ptar.d 
apart  in  the  loneliness  of  its  own  individuality.  Language 
would  be  impossible. 

The  induction  of  principles  and  of  laws  would  be  excluded, 
for,  however  surely  the  mind  might  infer  that  a  common  law 
controlled  the  objects  perceived  at  a  single  gaze,  neither  the 
objects  nor  the  principles  learned  through  them,  could  present 
themselves  a  second  time,  the  oae  to  be  exemplified  or  the  other 
to  be  explained.  There  could  be  neither  invention  nor  discovery. 
Even  in  mathematical  science  both  would  be  impossible.  The 
(.realions  of  art  would  be  excluded.  The  inventor  in  mechanics, 
the  composer  in  poetry  or  music,  the  thinker  in  morals,  philosophy, 
and  letters,  the  deviser  of  beneficent  schemes  for  human  well- 
being,  are  each  and  all  dependent  on  the  resources  of  the  imagi- 
nation for  every  possible  conjunction  of  cauae  and  effect,  of 
tendency  and  result.  No  more  manifest  or  more  serious  error 
can  be  committed,  than  for  the  philosopher  to  decry  the  imagine-  | 
tion  as  injurious  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  eminent  scientiiic  actiyitj^4 
and  achievement.  ^ 

The  practical  uses  of  the  imagination  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
It  creates  ideals  of  what  we  might  be  and  do,  which  are  for 
higher  and  nobler  than  any  thing  which  we  are,  or  which  we 
perform.  It  lifts  us  above  ourselves  and  the  examples  we  observe  ' 
in.  real  life,  furnishing  loftier  standards  toward  which  we  may^ 
aspire.  A  pure  and  elevated  invagination  ia  in  many  ways  allied  J 
10  a  noble  ethical  nature,  and  &vors  an  ardent  and  a  sustainecll 
religious  faith. 


§  148.  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OBJECT.  215 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  BEPBESENTATIVE  OBJECT — ^ITS  NATUBB  AlO)  IMPOBTANCE. 

§  141.  The  product  of  the  representative  power, 
or  the  object  which  the  mind  creates  and  apprehends  ^i^,^^. 
in  memory  and  imagmation,  has  been  the  occasion  of  ^V^Sl 
much  confusion  of  thought,  and  not  a  little  contro- 
versy. Scarcely  any  single  topic  has  been  more  vexed  in  ancient 
or  mediaeval  philosophy,  than  the  nature  of  representative 
images.  In  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  three  topics  or  heads  of 
inquiry  present  themselves :  I.  The  nature  and  mode  of  eadstence 
of  the  object  which  the  mind  remembers  and  imKigvaes,  II.  Its 
relation  to  the  original  from  which  it  is  derived  and  to  which  it  is 
referred.  III.  The  special  service  which  it  renders  in  thought  and 
action. 

L  The  nature  atid  m/ode  of  existence  of  the  representative  object. 

§  142.  These  objects  or  products,  as  has  already 
been  stated  (§  136),  are  psychical  existences.    They  cwcai^obje??? 
exist  in  and  for  the  soul  only.     They  are  at  once  the 
products  of  the  mind  which  brings  them  into  being,  and  objects 
for  the  same  mind  to  cognize  or  contemplate.     Whether  they 
are  transcribed  from  real  beings  and  real  acts,  or  whether  they 
are  created  out  of  the  materials  or  upon  suggestions  which  real 
objects    furnish,  they  are  in  all   cases  purely  psychical    and 
spiritual.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  original  is  material, 
or  spiritual ;  the  idea  or  image  of  each  is  simply  psychical. 

§  143.  The  mental  object  is  as  transient  and 
evanescent  as  the  act  by  which  it  is  brought  into  Blent  *  alld 
being.  In  this  respect  the  mental  object  is  strikingly  ject. 
contrasted  with  objects  that  are  real.  The  acts  by  which  we 
know  both  psychical  and  actual  objects,  are  for  a  moment. 
They  cease  to  be  at  the  instant  in  which  they  begin.  So  is  it 
with  the  psychical  as  contrasted  with  the  real  object.  The  real 
object  alone  is  fixed  and  permanent.  To  it  we  can  come  and  from 
it  we  can  go,  and  find  it  still  the  same.  But  the  psychical  trans- 
cript or  creation  is  as  short-lived  and  evanescent  as  the  act  by 
which  we  behold  it. 
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I'tiese  psychical  objeuts  of  the  representative  power  are  to  b« 
diatinguished  from  those  spectra  or  haUucinations  which  result 
from  an  abuorma!  or  morbid  condition  of  the  sensorium  or  the 
nervous  orgauism.  The  first  are  psychical,  the  second  are  psyclu;- 
physical.  The  first  are  spiritual  in  their  nature,  the  eecond  are 
dependent  upon  the  soul  as  connected  with  the  sensorium.  The 
haUucinatiooa  or  spectra,  are  intimately  relatfid  to  those  eu1> 
jectivB  senaatiouB,  which,  aa  we  have  seen,  are  caused  by  anj 
excitement  of  the  sensorium  by  means  of  subjective  agencies  aa 
distinguished  from  material  objects  (cf.  §  78).  They  are  not 
properly  representative  images  or  ideas,  which  are  purely  psy- 
chical creations  and  objects,  being  created  by  a  psychical  power 
under  psychical  conditions,  and  having  only  a  psychical  ex- 
istence. 

iii.antotBi-  §  1^^-  These  representative  objects  we  nc',  only 
iKtnii  objcci.  psychical,  but  they  are  inteliedurU  objects.  It  haa 
been  held  by  some  that  when  memory  recalls  past  psychical  expe- 
riences of  feeling  and  of  will  it  recalls  the  experiences  tliemselves, 
and  not  our  ideas  of  them.  "It  is  not  ideac,  notions,  cogni- 
tions only,  but  feelings  and  conations,  which  are  held  fast,  and 
which  can,  therefore,  be  again  awakened."  "Memory  does  not 
belong  alone  to  the  cognitive  faculties,  but  the  law  extends  in  like 
manner  over  ali  the  three  primary  classes  of  the  mental  phenom- 
ena," {Ham.  Md.,Lec.  xxx).  This  opinion  of  H.  6cbmid  is  ap- 
parently  sanctioned  by  Hamiltoo.  It  is  a  logical  inference  from 
one  of  the  doctrines  which  he  seems  to  advance  concernmg  con- 
sciousness. But  if  consciousness  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  and  know- 
ledge, when  matured,  gives,  as  its  products,  intellectual  objects 
which  we  can  recall ;  then,  aa  when  we  feel  we  know  that  we 
feel,  80,  when  we  remember  that  we  have  felt,  we  remember  our 
paft  feeling  as  an  object  known — i.  e.,  we  recall  our  idea  of  it 
(§  56).  The  pleasure  wliich  I  enjoy  is  not  the  original  pleasure 
revived,  but  a  fresh  pleasure  from  the  object  recalled  by  the 
intellect,  and  perhaps  a  reflex  pleasure  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  revived.  But  whatever  it  be  which  excites  the  pleasure, 
whether  the  exciting  object  or  the  pleasure  excited,  it  is  the 
object,  or  the  plensure  as  remembfred — that  is,  it  is  an  intellectual 
object  which  it  apprehended  by  the  mind.  The  representativt 
ot  only  a  p^uckieal,  but  it  is  also  an  intetlediial  object. 
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THE  BEPfiESENTATIVE  OBJECT. 

IL   J?l«  relation  of  the  repre^eniailve  idea  to  its  original. 

§  146.  The  relation  which  the  represented  object 
holds  to  the  real  or  presented  object,  is  stti  generis,    i«  compireiiM 
and  can  neither  be  resolved  into,  nor  explained  by 
any  other.     It  is  importftnt  to  distinguish  it  from  those  relations 
with  which  it  is  so  often  confounded,  and  thus  to  clear  away 
:iiany  errors  into  which  philosophy  has  often  been  betrayed, 
-  §  146.   In  doing  so,  we  observe:    (1.)    That  the 
^deas  which  we  acquire  by  consciousness  or  perception  W" 
cannot  possibly  reae'tn^/e  their  ori.f/inaU,  either  as  parts  n«a^nd~ienH- 
ta  parts  or  as  wholes  to  wholes.     Neither  the  single  n'o"i'"'r«wiiibt* 
features   nor    the   combined    wholes   of  any    mental  ™°™7' 

transcripts  can  by  any  possibility  resemble  the  single  features  or 
united  wholes  of  any  material  or  spiritual  being  or  act.  A 
mental  object  is  wholly  incapable  of  being  confronted  or  com- 
pared with  an  existing  reality.  One  material  thing  can  be  like 
another  material  thing  as  a  whole  and  aa  a  part ;  one  spiritual 
bmng,  or  a  single  spiritual  act,  can  be  like  another  spiritual  being 
or  act ;  one  tree  can  be  like  another  tree  ;  one  mental  state  can 
be  like  another ;  one  act  of  perception  can  be  like  another  aft ; 
but  the  mental  image  of  a  tree  cannot  be  like  a  tree,  nor  can  ths 
mental  remembrance  of  a  mental  experience  resemble  or  be  lika 
the  original  act  or  state. 

It  is  true,  one  of  these  may  be  loosely  and  vaguely  ewd  to 
vesemble  or  be  like  the  other ;  but  that  this  language  is  only 
'employed  in  the  way  of  analogy,  is  evident  from  the  contradic- 
tions and  atiBurdities  into  whicli  those  philosophers  have  involved 
theideelveB  who  have  understood  it  literally. 

We  have  seen  (§  129)  to  what  conti'adictory  and  impossiblo 
conclusions  Locke's  definitions  of  knowledge,  as  the  discernment 
of  a  conforraity  or  resemblance  of  ideas  with  their  objects,  ex- 
Jposed  himself,   and  actually  conducted   Berkeley  and  Hume. 

The  representative  idea  is  not  known  to  consciousness  as  resem- 
bling any  original. 

We  observe  still  further  :  (2.)  When  we  remember  or  reeognltt 

Objects  which  we  have  previously  known,  we  do  not  discern  any 

proper  resemblance  between  the  original  and   its  mental  1ran- 

hcciipt.     For  example,  we  look  upon  an  object,  as  a  house,  a  tree, 

;*  portrait,  the  page  of  a  book  ;  or  we  hear  a  sound,  we  perform 
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some  mental  act,  or  experience  some  feeling ;  and  when  th( 
object  is  removed,  we  recall  it  in  our  memory.  It  were  simply 
absurd  to  say  that  we  recall  the  material  object  by  its  mental 
object,  or  that  we  remember  the  object  by  its  likeness  to  the 
mental  picture  which  we  revive  to  our  minds.  A  discerned  re- 
Bemblance  supposes  two  objects  between  which  the  likeness  Ie 
Been ;  but  in  an  act  of  simple  memorj-  it  is  plain  that  only  one 
object  is  before  the  mind.  It  is  therefore  clearly  impossible  that 
any  resemblance  should  be  discerned ;  for  that  two  objects 
would  be  necessarily  required.  In  recalling  or  remembering  a 
past  object,  event,  or  mental  experience,  we  simply  picture  it  aa 
having  been  before  discerned  or  experienced  in  fact,  and  we  do 
this  by  a  direct  act  of  knowledge. 

When  it  is  said  that  tbis  mental  image  is  transcribed  Irom  the 
original,  or  represents  it,  the  language  describes  an  act  and 
objects  which  are  emphatically  auiffenerw,  and  incomparable  with 
any  other. 

Tbe  relation  of  these  mental  transcripts  to  their  originals  can 
only  be  understood  by  considering  the  acts  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  aequire  and  recall  them.  The  nature  of  mental  products  can 
only  be  understood  by  the  mental  acts  which  give  them  birth. 
T  I  understand  tbe  relation  of  a  transcript  to  its  original,  we 
must  consider  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which  we  acquire  it,  as 
related  to  the  act  by  which  we  recall  and  revive  the  same. 

To  bring  these  acts  togetlier,  in  order  ta  compare  them,  ItHM 
them  be  employed  alternately  upon  the  same  object.  As  tbe  ey»" 
opens  and  shuts  upon  the  landscape  seen  and  the  landscape 
imaged,  the  real  landscape  is  nlt<'rnatp]y  remembered  and 
perceived.  When  tbe  eye  is  shut,  it  is  remembered  as  having  been 
teen.  When  it  is  recognized,  it  is  recognized  as  the  same  that 
we  saw  before,  and  which  we  had  remembered  during  the  in- 
terval ;  but  in  neither  ease  is  any  resemblance  discerned.  It  is 
involved  in  the  act  of  memory,  that  the  object  perceived  should 
be  recreated  by  the  mind  and  recalled  a»  real,  and  also  that, 
whei  the  object  is  remembered,  it  should  be  recognized  as  thd 
Bame  which  was  perceived.  Moreover,  there  is  also  involved  tho 
knowledge  that  the  object  as  perceived  was  real,  and  t 
4ect  as  reproduced  in  memory  is  mental  only. 


d  that  the  ob^^^H 
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§  147.  The  nature  of  any  product  or  object  ia  de-    f™ 

Eiennuied  by  the  mind's  capacity  to  originate  it ;    and   men 

^|he  authority  of  the  mind  to  truet  it  Ea<?  accept  the 

lebjects  which  its  own  activities  involve,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 

lat  it  finda  itself,  so  to  speak,   spontaneously  exercising  the 

■mwer.     Concerning   this  peculiar  object  and  its  relation  to  its 

Irori^iial,  we  affirm  positively: — (1.)  The  mental  picture  afiects  the 

■ietiHibilitiea  leas  powerfully  than  the  perception  or  experience  of 

)  reality.     By  the  supposition,  if  the  original  be  a  sense  or 

erial  object,  it  must  move  or  excite  the  aen9e8;and  this  class 

f  experiences  are  in  their  essential  nature  absorbing  and  vivid. 

f  the  experience  be  of  a  mental  act  or  state,  no  recollection  or 

P'transcript  can  match  the  reality  in  its  power  to  interest  and 

I  Kccite  the  soul. 

Different  persons  (lifer  greatly  in  the  power  vividly  to  repro- 

I  .dace  and  make  real  the  past,  and  as  greatly  in  the  capacity  to 

E  be  moved  by   it   in   their  sensibilities.      8ome  persons  cannot 

I  revive  a  scene  of  pleasure  or  pain  without  ecstasy  or  horror ;  the 

I  very  picture  or  remembrance  of  any  thing  which  they  have  en- 

1  joyed  or  suffered  aoenis  to  revive  much  of  the  delight  or  pain 

jrhich  the  original  experience  occasioned.     But  even  the  senai' 

^ity  of  such  persons  to  the   pictures  which  their  memory  re- 

B  usually  in  direct  ratio  to  their  susceptibility  to  the  pre- 

jnt  and  the  real.    That  the  real  object  excites  more  feeling  than 

I'the    same   object    remembered,  is   assented  to  by   common  ex- 

I  perience  and  confirmed  by  univeraal  testimony. 


Qaam  quK  tunt  orn'ii  lubjectafiilellhiiii,  tl  gnu 
tpH  tibi  Iradit  ipet'atat. — HoH.  Be.  ilrl.  Patl, 

0,  irho  nan  hold  n  Sre  in  bis  biDii, 

B;  thinking  on  the  fr»et}  Cauosini  ? 

Or  cloy  [he  hungry  edge  nf  appetite. 

By  bare  imagination  of  li  feMt  ?— Shikspeirb,  Rich.  II. 

(2.)  The  mental  picture  consists  of  fewer  elements  than  the 

Boriginal.     It  is    but     a  scanty  outline,  na   contrasted   with    it« 

lUness— a  skeleton  as  compared  with  its  roundness  and   life. 

IFe  look  at  a  real  tree,  and  in  the  background  there  is  the  eon- 

d  or  vague  perception  of  the  as  yet  undistinguished  maai  of 

n  and  color,  while  from  it  is  projected  in  bold  relief  a  few  promt 


neot  parte  that  attract  and  hold  the  atteatioa.     If  we 

the  reality  the  beat  picture  that  we  can   frame  in  the  fai 

are  surprised  at  the  poverty  of  the  one  and  the  richness  of  the 

(3.)  The  mental  picture  is  recalled  in  parts  under  the  laws  by 
which  one  suggests  another,  and  is  constructed  with  comparative 
slowness.  The  reality  displays  its  wealth  of  detail  as  coexistent 
and  at  asingleview.  Or,  if  we  study  its  details  with  attentive  ana- 
lysis, we  do  this  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  under  the  guidance 
and  suggestion  of  the  object  itself.  The  object,  when  re-created 
in  memory,  ia  re-created  in  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  if  a  material  object,  in  the  several  sense-percepts  which 
make  it  a  thing  or  whole.  If  it  is  extended  in  space,  or  mani- 
fold or  irregular  in  outline,  the  parts  of  the  surface  and  outline 
must  be  recovered  one  by  one,  under  the  laws  of  association,  and 
by  acts  that  are  successive  to  one  another  in  time. 

To  illustrate  these  contrasted  features,  we  need  select  but  a 
single  example.  It  ia  a  precipice  up  which  we  gaze.  First  it  im- 
presses us  as  a  whole,  diversified  by  its  varied  features.  Foremost 
are  the  broad  faces  of  perpendicular  or  impending  rock.  These 
are  buttressed  by  slopes  strewn  with  accumulated  fragments. 
Here  and  there  are  bushy  crags  and  scattered  boulders.  The 
whole  cuts  against  the  sky  with  a  notched  outline,  fringed  here 
and  there  with  nodding  herbage,  or  broken  by  some  daring  tree. 
that,  stayed  upon  its  uncertain  footing,  reaches  out  and  up  toward 
heaven.  If  all  this  ia  apprehended  by  sense-perception,  the 
quick  eye  first  surveys  the  whole  with  a  rapid  sweep,  then  runs 
hither  and  thither,  as  it  is  caught  and  led  by  some  salient  feature, 
the  rock  itself  bringiug  out  new  material  fa.ster  than  the  mind 
can  appropriate  it,  impressing  the  feelings  with  new  emotions 
of  wonder  the  longer  we  strive  to  master  its  wealth. 

Let  us  seek  to  image  that  rock  in  the  mind,  at  evening,  when 
we  are  just  returned  from  a  fresh  gaze  upon  its  front.  In  place 
of  the  exhanstless  confusion  of  the  vaguely-seen  whole  to  guide 
and  excite  the  eye,  there  is  elowly  revived  the  scar'y  frame 
work  of  the  few  parts  which  can  be  recalled  by  the  mind.  These 
parts  are  recovered  one  by  one,  as  the  mind  resting  upon  what 
ia  already  present  brings  back  in  fragments,  and  by  repeated 
,   efforts,  that  which  each  present  object  suggests.    However  excitinf , 


i  effort  to  recall  and  reconstruct,  aud  however  pleasing  the 
picture  that  is  recalled,  the  impress! veness  and  exciting  power  of 

e  reality  are  wholly  wanting. 

The  objects  which  the  creative  fancy  or  imagination  in  any  way 
tombinea  or  constructs  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  wluch 
Bie  memory  trnnecribea,  In  their  relation  to  the  real  existences  of 
piatter  or  spirit.  The  only  material  difference  between  the  two 
xpresaed  in  a  word — the  one  represents  real,  the  other 

laibte  existences:  the  originals  of  the  one  in  fact  exist,  and 
lave  in  fact  been  perceived  or  experienced ;  realities  correspond- 

j  to  the  other  might  exist.  In  every  other  respect  the  two 
f  objects  coincide. 

HL   The  ugefulnens  of  ideas  in  thought  and  action. 

§  148.  The  special  service  of  tlie  products  of  the 

[  jepresentative  power  for  thought  and  action  remain  proter  wai*  to 

to    be  considered.      It   has   already   been    observed 

(§§  46,  56),  that  the  process  of  perception,  or  consciousness,  ia 

normal  and  complete  when  it  results  in  an  idea  or  image — i.  e., 

when  a  transcript  of  the  individual  object  is  prepared  for  fiiture 

(  Tecall.      The  usefulness   of  these  acquired    facts   and    of  these 

I  'jdeaa  of   possibilities  of  nature   will  bo  accepted  by  every  one. 

■"That  they  are  abaoluteiy  indispensable  to  secure  the  past,  and  to 

^■give  range  and  reach  to  invention,  is  obvious  to  every  mind. 

I  But  it  is  not  clearly,  certainly  it  is  not  generally  acknowledged, 

I  'tiiat,  for  the  purposes  of  thought,  remembrances  are  often  better 

\  .tliaQ  percepts,  and  that  the  pate  and  scanty  images  which  the 

y'mind  creates  are  often  superior  to  the  fresh  experiences  which  life 

We  often  even  prefer  to  employ  mental  images,  when 

L-we  might  avail  ourselves  of  actual  observations.    We  often  turn 

rt  into  a  mental  picture  or  recollection,  even  while  our  eves, 

■r-r«Qr  ears,  and  our  attent  consciousness  seem  to  be  occupied  with  a 

I'^^sent  reality. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  image,  [supposed  to  be  correct)  presents 
Jvio  the  mind  fewer  elements  than  the  reality,  and  therefore  does 
F«ot  distract,  but  aids  the  attention  in  the  activities  of  thought. 
r'Moreover,  the  elements  which  it  includes  are  usually  the  very 
|'«lement8  or  features  with  which  thought  concerns  itself.  For  this 
vsa  reoollectiou  often  guides  thinking,  and  aids  it  in  its  work. 
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When  we  change  our  pereeptionB  into  ideas,  or  ideate  our 
perceptiona,  we  retain  only  what  we  attend  to;  hence  the  image 
presents  fewer  points  or  elements  than  the  original.  We  are 
likely  to  attend  to  what  is  most  important,  especially  if  we  bring 
to  our  observations  an  eye  instructed  by  the  previous  training  of 
thought,  or  tha  experiences  of  scientific  inquiry.  A  disciplined 
mind  will  of  necessity  direct  the  observations  of  things  to  thee 
features  with  which  thought  is  concerned  ;  and  these  points  wUl 
remun  recorded  in  the  memory  for  thought  to  classify,  or  bs^ 
recombined  in  the  imagination  for  thought  to  invent  and  t^l 
explain. 

In  a  certain  sense,  representation  abelrada  while  it  revives ;  aa 
it  omits  much  of  what  it  perceives  or  feels,  and  retains  only 
what  it  cares  for. 

Hence,  in  observations  of  things  which  are  accompanied  with 
any  comparative  analysis  of  judgment,  we  close  and  open  the 
senses  by  alternate  acts.  We  close  the  sense,  that  we  may  with 
undinlracted  thought  think  or  judge  of  the  image  which  it  gives. 
We  open  and  use  it  again,  that  we  may  correct  or  fix  the  imagfi 
by  or  upon  which  we  think. 

§  149.  As  the  mind  widens  its  range  of  materials 
\}  ii»rui  iq  for  thought,  and  rises  to  higher  generalizations,  its 
ud  geiiDraii-  images  of  things  will  need  to  consist  of  still  fewer 
features — viz.,  those  only  which  it  needs  to  use  in 
classification  or  reasoning.  So  far  as  it  brings  before  ite  view 
concrete  realities  or  individual  examples,  these  need  only  contain 
those  parts  or  elements  which  come  into  use  in  generalization, 
induction,  or  argument.  The  plastic  power  of  representation 
here  comes  into  play,  which  can  readily  omit  all  that  is  not 
necessary  to  be  considered  and  can  easily  supply  every  thing  that 
illustration  or  discovery  may  need.  1 

Representation  can  go  so  far  in  its  abstractions  as  to  leave  but  J 
a  meagre  outline,  a  mere  skelet^on  of  a  concrete  thing  or  group 
of  ohjecta.  Such  a  skeleton  has  been  called  a  schema.  Such  a 
aehema  or  outline-image  has  been  held  not  only  to  be  Ihe  ne- 
cessary condition  for  the  formation  and  use  of  concepts,  but  it 
has  been  also  contended  that  it  is  like  the  concept  in  being 
general  and  equally  applicable  to  every  individual  thing  to 
which  the  concept  can  be  referred.     For  example,  when  we  speak 
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or  think  of  such  tSTias  or  things  aa  horse,  dog,  or  jU>\ 

urged  that  the  mind  frames  a  schema,  or  outline-image  of  tho 

ferm  or  other  relations  of  each  subject,  which  is  equ&ll^  suitable 

to  every  individual  horse,  dog,  or  flower.     This  gchema,  it  is  urged, 

differs  from  the  concept,  iii  that  it  ia  not  divided  or  severed  into 

L  constituent  elements,  each  one  of  which  is  regarded  as  an  attri- 

I   hute  of  a  substance,  but  it  Fentaina  as  an  extremely  abstracted 

I  whole,  which  may  be  applied  to  every  individual  horse,  dog,  or 

I  flower.    This  view  contradicts  the  doctrine  which  we  have  laid 

k  down,  that  the  object  in  repreaentation  ia  always  individual,  and 

I  never   general.     The   image  of    a   horae   or  dog  need   not   be 

I  jieneral  because  it  ia  very  scanty  or  meagre  in  its  constituent 

I  elements,  having  to  do   only  with  a  few  that  are  characteristic, 

I  us  the  form,  the  head,  the  limbs,  etc. ;   but  so  far  as  the  object  is 

I  imaged  at  all  it  must  be  individual.     The  reason  why  it  seems  to 

I  be  general  is,  that  being  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  it  can 

I  readily  be  changed  by  addition  or  omission,  so  as  to  conform  to 

I  tiie  horse  or  dog  before  us.     It  is  more  exact  to  aay  that  the 

K  tekema  is  eoiiformabte  rather  than  general ;   i.  e.,  it  is  capable  of 

ft  f>eiiig  readily  adjusted  to  every  object  of  its  class,  and  hence  its 

■  'preeminent  utility.  Whatever  form  or  features  the  individual 
I  image  may  take  which  we  happen  to  construct,  it  can  be  easily 
ft  diaped  and  adjusted  to  tlie  individual  example  before  us. 

■  The  nature  of  the  outline  image,  or  schema,  and  its  relation  to 

■  the  concept,  will  be  still  further  considered  under  the  concept. 
I  (§107.) 

I       We  observe,  however,  in  passing,  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere 

■  conceit  to  say,  that,  aa  we  rise  from  perception  to  thought,  we  in- 
ft  terpose  the  image  or  idea  as  an  intermediate  object  which  is  less 
ft  gross  and  entangling  than  matter,  and  yet  more  substantial,  do- 
L'fioite,  and  concrete  than  thought.  The  image  directs  and  aids 
I  the  concept,  standing,  as  it  does,  midway  between  it  and  the 
^.|iercept  On  the  other  band,  the  idea,  especially  when  directed  , 
Voy  thought,  reacts  upon  perception  itself,  making  it  more  intelli- 
Hgeat  and  productive,  aa  it  directs  the  senses  to  what  filatures  it 
■^ould  attend,  and  oflen  anticipates  what  they  will  find.     In  this 

■  way  aimless  efforts  are  spared,  fruitless  voyages  of  discovery  are 
I  avoided,  and  the  energies  of  the  mind  are  expended  upon  piw 
ft'ductive  objects. 


5  150.  Not  only  do  images  assist  in  perception  aurl 
tB.ro  for  «iiii  thought,  but  they  prepare  for  and  so  prompt  to  action. 
If  we  recall  an  object  which  formerly  moved  us  to 
excited  feeling  and  impelled  ua  to  prompt  and  energetic  action, 
the  thought  of  tlie  same  object  is  fitted  to  excite  us  again  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  real  or  mimic  activity,  in  body  and  in  soul. 
If  an  action  is  soon  to  be  performed — if  we  are  to  eling  a  slone, 
or  point  a  riSe,  or  throw  a  quoit,  the  image  of  the  act  and  object 
held  before  the  mind  brings  all  the  muscles  into  position,  and 
makes  ready  for  the  act  required,  the  instant  the  act  is  called  for. 
Hence,  in  any  discipline  for  feats  of  bodily  dexterity,  a  vivid 
and  concentrated  fancy,  a  strong  and  kindling  imagination,  are 
of  essential  service,  as  they  bring  the  powers  into  that  position 
which  effective  activity  requires.  The  same  is  true  of  discipline 
to  mental  exertion,  so  far  as  any  purely  spiritual  activity  de- 
pends on  the  distinct  conception  of  its  object.  The  thought  of 
an  enemy  to  be  assailed,  or  of  a  wrong  to  be  avenged,  knits  the 
muscles,  braces  the  limbs,  and  convulses  the  features.  The 
idealist  is  convulsed  "with  horror  at  the  pictures  which 
nation  draws  of  the  scenes  of  cruelty  which  he  reads  of 
ves.  He  acts  over,  in  fancy,  the  part  which  he  himself 
would  be  ready  to  take  in  any  depicted  scene. 

When  men  arc  to  act  in  concert ;  as  to  row,  or  pull,  or  shout, 
in  unison,  or  to  repel  au  assault,  or  to  storm  a  battery,  or  in  any 
way  to  use  their  united  strength,  their  imagination  must  be 
brought  into  active  service  in  anticipating  beforehand  the  objects 
which  will  soon  present  themselves,  or  the  kind  of  activities  in 
which  they  are  to  engage.  The  ideal  is  far  better  than  the  real 
scene  for  the  purposes  of  discipline  and  anticipation,  f  he  real 
object  may  distract  and  bewilder  as  well  as  arouse  and  hold  the 
attention.  It  may  over-excite,  and  so  unman.  It  may  bring  up 
unexpected  objects,  as  well  as  those  which  are  looked  and  hopal 
for.  The  reality,  as  compared  with  the  idea,  may  hiiider  action, 
as  it  hinders  thought.  While,  then,  the  idea  cannot  take  the 
place  of  the  reality,  and  discipline  by  meatis  of  i.he  idea  is  of 
little  avail  unless  it  actually  prepares  for  action,  it  is  essentjal  to 
such  preparation.  Nature  has  provided  for  this  discijiline  by  the 
strong  impulse  which  she  awakens  toward  it :  she  aecUH«  greal 
deeds  by  first  awakening  grand  pictures  lu  the  excite*^  fancy. 


his  imagi 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


HE   CONDITIONS   AND    LAWS   OF    ItEPRESENTATION — THE  ASSO 
CIATION   OF   IDEAS, 

§  151.  We  have  noticed  already  that  the  soul,  in 
Ida),  impnr-  representatiou,  as  in.  all  its  acts  or  fuuctioDa,  is  limited 
loiS  ""iha  °  to  fl-sed  conditiona,  and  ai^ta  according  fa  established 
■ubiHt.  laws.     What  is  recalled  at  aiiy  moment,  though  re- 

Lodled  by  the  soul's  proper  activity,  is  always  recalled  by  means 
E-of  the  cognitions  and  feelings  which  the  soul  possessed  the 
JiBioment  previous.  The  general  feet  or  truth  that  ideas  are  rep- 
E^Reented  by  means  of  ideas  now  present,  is  usually  designated 
BlUtder  the  general  title  or  phrase ;  "  the  associatuin  of  ideas." 
V  The  term  suggestion  has,  by  some  writers,  beeo  preferred  to 
mawodation.  They  prefer  to  say,  one  idea  suggests  another  idea, 
Bttther  than,  one  idea  Is  associated  with  another.  This  preference 
■l  partly  a  matter  of  taste  in  words,  and  in  part  is  grounded  on 
Khe  philosophical  theory  which  one  of  these  terms  is  supposed  to 
Kksignate  better  than  the  other.  Borne  object  to  the  phrase,  The 
B^CT^tJoii  or  association  of  ideas,  because  ideas  are  not  the  only 
^teiecte  or  elements  that  are  concerned ;  real  or  existing  objects 
Btar  phenomena  being  as  truly  capable  of  exciting  representations 
Hit  the  ideas  or  remembrances  of  things.  But,  the  phrase  is  too 
HniII  established  in  general  us3  to  he  easily  set  aside,  even  though 
■^  reasons  for  so  doing  were  vastly  stronger  than  tliey  are  found 
Mb  be  in  fact. 

^L  To  seek  to  determine  what  are  fhe  conditions  and  laws  of  repre- 
^KOtation,  is  to  propose  an  inquiry  to  which  we  are  impelled  by 
^ue  intrinsic  iuterest  and  even  mystery  with  which  the  power 
|K^lf  and  its  actings  are  invested  to  all  thoughtful  minds.  Ham- 
Bpon  observes  (Mel^  Lea.  xxxi."),  that  "  the  scholastic  psychologists  I 
Bfeem  to  have  regarded  the  succession  in  the  train  of  thought,  or.  | 
Kf  they  called  it,  the  exoitatioa  of  the  speeies,  with  peculiar 
Knmder,  as  one  o(  the  moat  inscrutable  mysteries  of  Nature." 
^ulie  younger  Scaliger  says :  'My  &ther  declared  that  of  the- 
^■Bsea  cA  three  things  in  jiarticular  he  was  wholly  ignorant— of 
■  10^ 


the  intervals  of  fevere,  of  the  ebb  aud  flow  of  tlie  sea,  ami  of 
reminiscence.' "  "  The  excitalion  of  apeciea  is  declared  by  Poncius 
'to  be  one  of  the  moat  difficult  secrets  ofNature  (ej;  diffudlioribus 
natura  arcanis);'  and  Oviedo,  a  Jesuit  achoobnau,  saya,  '  Therem 
lies  the  very  greatest  mystery  of  all  pliiloaophy  (^aiaxmum  toHus 
philoscpkice  sacramentum).' "  This  impressiou  of  mystery  and  the 
wonder  which  it  excite;;  are  not  at  all  surprising.  Thoughts  and 
im^;es  come  and  go  with  the  apparent  caprice  and  lawlessness 
of  wizards  and  fairies — now  obtruding  themselves  when  they  are 
not  wanted,  and  then  hiding  themselves  most  provokingly,  not- 
withstanding the  most  earnest  desires  and  the  loudest  calls  for 
their  return.  To  explain  these  phenomena  by  certain  definite  prin- 
ciples is  an  essentia]  prerequisite  to  an  enlightened  theory  of  each 
of  the  special  forms  of  this  power,  as  the  memory,  tlie  fancy, 
and  the  imagination,  in  all  their  varieties.  All  these  so-cjUled 
powers  of  the  soul  are,  as  has  been  explained,  but  special  forma 
of  the  general  power  mentally  to  represent  the  actual  past,  and 
they  must  all  depend  upon  common  conditions,  and  obey  common 
laws.  A  just  and  well  founded  theory  of  the  association  of  ideas 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  any  satisfactory  theory  of  all  theae 
several  powers.  Representations  are  also  always  employed  in 
the  actings  of  the  other  leading  powers,  viz.,  sense-perception 
and  thought;  and  for  this  reason  the  consideration  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  presence  or  absence  is  essential  to  a  com- 
plete elucidation  of  the  powers  with  which,  at  first,  they  seem  to 
have  little  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  moyements  of 
representation  are  explained,  this  explanation  is  taken  to  ex- 
plain almost  everything  beside;  so  largely  do  the  coming  and 
going  of  represented  objects  enter  into  the  other  phenomena 
of  the  soul.  A  very  considerable  number  of  psychologists,  aa 
we  have  already  remarked,  have  accordingly  resolved  all  the 
psychical  powers  into  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  association — 
viz.,  reasoning,  induction,  the  belief  in  causality  and  adaptation, 
and  even  in  time  and  space.  The  association  of  ideas  has  played 
a  moat  conspicuous  role  in  the  modem  theories  of  the  soul  and  its 
operations,  and  its  influence  upon  such  theories  was  perhaps 
nevf  r  so  great  as  at  present.  Next  to  false  or  inadequate  theories 
of  sense-perception,  have  incorrect  theories  of  the  association 
Df  ideas  exercised  the  most  mischievous    influence  upon  th< 
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;  views  of  the  bouI,  aad   indirectly  on   philoeophiual, 
'  ethical,  and  theological  theories  (cf  g  40). 

§  152,  To  form  a  correct  theory,  it  ia  neceasary,  as  in  similar 
cases,  to  state  at  some  length  the  defective  or  erroneous  theories 
which  have  been  accepted  to  explain  these  operations  and  laws. 
This  will  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  critical  judgment  upon  their 
error,  aa  well  as  to  recognize  the  truth  which  they  include,  and 
will  prepare  us  to  develop  a  theory  that  is  true  and  Batiafactory. 


YJt  will  be  ubserved,  tbat  the  [hub  oI 

1  those  opeTBliona  uf  the  BDut  « 
aa  diitlnguiahed  from  the  soul'! 
seated  (!«).  lEr.pniseLt.li. 
,ly  be  VBtj  promineDt  and  imp 
d  fnmishes  its  ovn  objects  oF  c 
under  which  the  opera 


Hk  The 


'i  aense-peroeptii 


BBociittian  pertain  to  vhsit  HunlltOD 
im  the  repreaentOilive  power;  in  other 
h  prepare  objcotB  for  the  soul'a  appre- 
ita  in  oogniiLng  them  when  prepared 
entalion  lu  alt  Ita  farme,  Ihoe  funotiona  mnal 
1  important.  In  rflpreaentation,  the  aoul  pre- 
1  of  cognition.  The  capacity  lo  do  lhi»,  and 
>D  is  performed,  are  analogoua  to  the  pgjDha- 
of  the  seal  b;  whioh  aense-objeclt  are  pre- 
na.  (i  135.) 


The  laws  of  association  have  been  divided  into  two  leading 
1,  the  primary  and  tecondaTy,  which  otherwise  may  be  de- 
oominated  general  and  special.  They  are  distinguished  thus : 
the  primary  or  general  are  those  viliich  act  or  tend  to  act  at  nil  times 
and  in.  all  pergotis,  while  the  secondary  and  epedal  are  those  whie/i 
determine  the  aseoeiations  of  different  persons  or  of  the  tame  penom 
at  different  times. 

The  theories  which  we  shall  notice  apply  to  both  these  claasee, 
lugh  more  eminently  to  the  primary.     We  begin  with 

X  The  primary  laws  of  aseoewtion. 

§  153.  We  observe,  (1.)  that  the  theory  is  unten-  jj,„„^HgnnQi 
able  which  explains  the  phenomena  of  asaociationB  ^Igl"^^^. 
by  the  mechanical  or  physiological  laws  of  a  bodily  *»'■'"'■ 
organ  which  Is  assumed  to  be   the  instrument  of  the  soul   in 
representation. 

It  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  writers,  among  whom  Bonnet 
was  conspicuous,  that  the  brain,  or  nervous  system,  is  such  an 
orgat,  Ab  what  we  know  in  sense-perception  was  thought  to  be 
or  depend  upon  certain  vibrations,  undulations,  or  oscillations 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  so  it  was  held  that  the  objects  thus 
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apprehended  for  the  first  time  can  be  re-presented  to  the  ima^- 
nation  or  the  memory,  whenever  these  same  oscillations  or  vihra- 
tioDB  are  resumed  or  repeated.  Others  maintained  that  every 
act  of  perception  results  in  a  permanent  condition  or  disposition 
of  certain  of  these  fibres,  which  is  active  again  in  represen- 
tation. Some  held  that,  in  addition  to  the  osciUating  fibres  of 
the  brain,  there  ia  also  present  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive  fluid, 
intermediate  between  the  brain  and  the  souL  Those  who  held 
that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  insisted  that  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  are  its  organs  in  representation,  on  the  action  of  which  the 
mind  as  completely  depends  for  its  images  and  remembrances  in 
representation,  as  it  does  on  the  organs  of  sense  for  its  objects  in 
perception.  Still  greater  plausibility  was  sought  for  this  theory 
by  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  suul  itself  has  a  special  seat  or 
organ  in  the  brain,  by  the  sympathy  of  which  with  the  vibrations 
of  the  remaining  portions  all  its  phenomena  can  he  explained.  In 
view  of  the  theory  that  the  senses  and  the  imagination  were  thus 
dependent  upon  the  senaorium,  i.  e.,  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, etc.,  these  powers  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  lower  or 
inferior  energy,  which  was  called  the  animal  soul,  or  the  soul  in 
contrast  with  the  spirit  or  higher  and  rational  soul,  to  which  the 
nobler  and  more  spiritual  functions  were  allotted-  In  modern 
times,  since  the  various  sensible  qualities  have  been  resolved  into 
modes  of  motion,  and  many  physiologists  and  some  psychologists 
have  resolved  the  capacities  of  the  sensorium  for  different  sensa- 
tions into  simple  susceptibilities  for  more  rapid  vibrations,  there 
has  been  a  renewed  disposition  to  make  the  representative  power 
to  depend  on  revived  vibrations  of  the  nervous  energy.  Such 
theories  have,  however,  been  usually  carried  out  to  the  bald 
materialism  with  which  they  have  a  strong  affinity. 

We  have  already  explained  eufiiciently  how  earnestly  the  cere- 
bralists  and  associationalists  of  recent  times  reassert  the  same 
views,  and  seek  to  enforce  them  by  the  aid  of  the  results  of 
modem  physiology.     (§40,") 

All  these  theories  foil  to  be  supported,  by  reason  of  a  common 
defect.  The  structure  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in  no 
way  indicates  that  they  are  capable  of  the  vibrations  or  oscilla- 
tions which  are  postulated  of  them.  This  structure  is  not  eu 
tirely  fibrous.     What  seem  to  be  fibres,  are  not  capable  of  the- 
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l.ieDBioii  and  relaxation  which  vibrations,  whethej  rapid  and 
Br&rcible,  or  slow  and  feeble,  would  require.  They  are  not  suffi- 
I  aentl^  numerous  to  answer  to  the  myriads  of  millions  of  statei 
■:<if  thought  and  feeling  which  are  represented  in  memory  and 
I  the  fancy.  Kot  a  single  change  of  the  kind  alleged  has  ever 
I  Jlieen  known  to  occur  in  connection  with  a  represented  object 
B  We    call   the  eye   and   the  ear    organs   of  sight   and   hearing, 

■  'because,  with  the  observed  conditions  and  the  varying  states  of 
f'<the3e  organs,  eeuaations  are  present  or  absent,  or  vary  Iq  quality 

■  A&d  Ibrce  ;  but  never  has  a  nerve-movement  been  observed,  or 
I  Bven  conjectured,  to  which  mig-ht  be  referred  the  remembered 
l'<&ce  of  an  absent  fnend,  or  the  vivid  picture  of  a  once-visited 
I  scene.  Nor  has  any  vibration  of  fibres  or  nerves  ever  beea 
I  known  to  be  connected  with  any  picture  or  remembrance  what- 
W  ttvei.     No  nerve-cell  has  been  known  to  be  formed  in  connection 

■  with  a  picture  fixed  in  the  memory,  or  a  purpose    decisively 

■  taken.     Again,  the  theory-,  if  satisfiietory  in   every  other  par- 

■  Ocular,  would  fail  entirely  to  account  for  the  creative  energy  of 
K'&e  imagination.  Representations  of  this  sort  are  very  abundant, 
liiUid  often  very  vivid   and  forcible;  but  how  the  most  of  these 

■  &itastic  and  gorgeous  scenes  could  be  provided  for  by  any  di»- 
K  position  of  fibres  or  vibration  of  nerves,  it  is  impossible  to  see. 
I  -     What     makes      the  theory  plausible  is  the  fact  that  certain 

■  conditions  of  the  body  are  connected  with  a  Epocial  activity  of 
m  ibe  representative  power.  In  some  of  these  states  this  activity 
l-fa  exceesive,  irregular,  and  even  uncontrollable.  When  the 
P'lh>dy  is  in  health  and  in  a  tiormul  condition,  memory  both 
I  Inquires  and  gives  up  its  treasures  with  the  ease  and  exactness 
I  a!  instinct;  and  ima^natiort  combines  and  creates,  as  if  by 
■ij^e  spell  of  an  enchanter,  so  skilfully  as  to  be  herself  eurpiised 
I  '•t  her  own  work.  Under  the  excitement  of  delirium,  the  eleva- 
I  tion  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  brief  madness  of  passion,  the  power 
M^  recall  and  create  seems  almost  to  be  used  by  another  self; 
niow  mocking  the  vain  efforts  of  the  man  to  control  the  rush  of 
WkSb  t«o  affluent  fancy,  and  now  fvuggesting  for  his  service  or  his 
^Selight  unexpected  gtores  of  facts  and  fencies.  It  is  vdn,  at 
r&nes,  that  the  soul    essaya   to   retard  or  to  still  the  throng  of 

■  ttDWelcome  images  that  break  in  upon  it  like  a  succession  of 
■itormy  wavea     In  sleeplessness  induced  by  an  elation  of  tha 
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nervous  system,  the  ratioaal  soul  seema  to  be  separated  from  tl 
imagination,  and  to  become  the  passive  spectator  of  its  waywai 
caprices.     We  are  wearied  to  exhaustion  by  the  force  and  per^ 
sistence  with  which  these  fenciea  at  once  bewilder  and  overmaster 
us.     In  delirium,  the  fancy  seems  to  have  completely  overmas- 
tered the  intelligence,  paralyzed  its  fimctious,  or  frightened  i^ 
from  asserting  its  rightful  supremacy.  m 

These  phenomena  can  be  accounted  for  by  two  considerations:^ 
First,  there  is  the  general  truth,  that  the  soul  is  dependent  for 
the  measure  of  force  which  it  has  at  command,  on  the  force  and 
normal  activity  of  the  powers  which  maintain  the  corporeal  life. 
When  the  bodily  force  is  weakened,  the  force  of  the  mind  is 
often  weakened  in  every  one  of  its  functions — in  sense,  represen- 
tation and  thought. 

Second,  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
body  is  attended  with  an  unequal  action  of  the  powers  of  the 
soul.  This  can  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  obtrusive  influ- 
ence of  the  sensations  and  other  mental  experiences  which  arc 
the  consequence  of  irregular  bodily  action.  The  soul  seems  to 
have  at  iUi  command  only  a  certain  quantum  of  psychical 
energy,  whifh  may  be  evenly  distributed  among  the  various 
activities  of  which  it  is  capable — as  sense,  consciousness,  repre- 
sentation, and  thought ;  or,  if  concentrated  into  one,  it  is  in  so 
Jar  withdrawn  from  the  rest.  It  has  already  been  noticed,  that 
we  cannot  exert  the  utmost  energy  in  bearing  and  seeing  at  the 
same  instant;  still  less  can  we  employ  sense-perception  and  the 
reasoning  powers  at  the  same  moment  and  with  the  highest 
energy  and  effect.  In  extreme  hunger  or  active  pain,  the  sen- 
sations are  so  absorbing  as  to  exclude  all  energetic  spiritual 
activities,  whether  of  thought  or  feeling.  In  still  other  con- 
ditions, the  generally  dormant  vital  and  muscular  sensations 
may  be  so  positively  obtrusive  as  to  weaken  the  soul's  capacity 
to  fix  the  attention  upon  any  other  objects  with  steadiness  and 
effect.  And  yet  these  muscular  or  vital  sense- perceptions, 
though  obtrusive  and  unpleasant  as  sensations,  may  he  so  vague 
and  indefinite  as  perofipHona,  aa  to  serve  chiefly  as  the  suggestors 
— under  the  laws  of  nicntal  association — of  other  images.  We 
ought  never  to  forget  that,  in  all  conditions  of  our  existence, 
m  long  aa  we  exist  as  soul  and  body,  these  vague  sensations  of 
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constant  ^^M 
iand  din-  ^^M 
lenaations  ' 


I  irbich  Uie  body  in  all  its  parta  is  the  occasion,  form  the 
background  on  which  are  projected  the  more  definite 
tinctly  remembered  of  our  experiencee.  When  these  aenaations 
become  more  than  usually  active,  through  an  excited  or  a  diseased 
condition  of  tho  body,  they  can  suggest  every  image  with  which 
they  have  been  connected  in  the  past ;  and  thus  preoccupy  tho 
whole  force  of  the  soul's  activity.  The  condition  of  the  body 
may  affect  the  whole  activity  of  the  soul,  by  simply  introducing 
QDDsnal  pmjeJiieal  experiences,  which  operate  according  to  purely 
psychical  laws,  both  in  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  rational 
iunctlons,  and  in  obtruding  a  throng  of  associated  images.  These 
oonsiderations  explain  many  cases  of  the  lingular  and  almost 

I  capricious  dependence  of  the  memory  upon  the  varying  condi- 

I  tdona  of  the  body. 

1 154.  (2.)  The  phenomena  of  association  cannot 

I  be  resolved  into  any   attraeUve    force  in  the  idetu  outiniion  can 

V&emselves,  by  which  they  suggest  or  revive  one  an-    I'o'"ar/"sitrM- 

I  other.    This  theory  differs  from  the  one  just  discussed,  IdlLu'inch." 
I  making  the  ideas,  as  psychiea,!  agents,  to  exert  a 

[  ferce  similar  to  that  which  was  ascribed  to  brain  cells  or  brain 


Many  of  the  explanations  given  of  the  phenomena  of  as 
^.tion,   represent   ideas   as  attracting    one   another  somewhat  Ba 
drops  of  water,  or  two  globules  of  quicksilver  rush  into  one; 
a  if,  when  the  larger  drop  or  globule  is  divided,  the  one  divi- 
drawB  the  other  after  itself. 
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conDeotian  b;  wbiab  thej  are  united  in  oi 

wbioh  In  tha  menUI  world  nil)  be  found  I 

A  to  abowilBelf  in  bb  mao;  BiIK 


npioory.  Hare  <b 


,  kind  of  ai 

BT,  otfMlB 


ntbi 


.B  man;  &nd  as  v&rioBB  formB.    ItB  etfeet 

suoub;  bat  hb  Io  ita  oanai^s,  tbe;  ara  mostlj  unknown,  and  maat  ba 

original  qualitiee  uf  buman  nature,  vbiob  I  pretend  not  to  eipUin." 

B.  I.,p.  i.,SeQ.  It.)     Jami-a  XUHAnalgiii  of  Ike  Human  Mind,  cbsp. 

ii.)   sajB :  "  Whan  two  or  mora  ideaB  ba.™  been  often  repeated  togelber,  &ad  tb» 


ong.  tbaj  someti 
binatioD  as  not  Io  be  die<inguiebD.h!e.  Some  oi 
For  exitmple :  wben  a  nbeel,  on  tbe  eeven  par 
colon  are  respectivelj  paii 
colon,  bnt  of  one  nnifonn 


t 


0  euob  oloae  c 
IB  o!  sensation  ara  aaalogoui, 
of  wbiob  tbo  geyen  priamatin 
made  to  raTDlFB  rapidly,  it  appears  not  of  soven 
-wbita.  Bj  tbe  rapiditj  of  the  BoacaBaion  tbo 
■areral  aaneations  oaaaa  to  be  distinguiabable ;  tbey  run,  sa  it  wore,  togetbor,  and 
a  now  aeniation,  eompoundad  of  all  the  seven,  but  apparently  a  aingie  one,  is  tba 
nuult.  Ideas,  also,  nbicb  hare  been  eo  often  oo^oiaed,  that  whenever  one  exiata 
in  the  mind  tbe  otbera  immediately  aiist  uloag  wiCb  it,  uem  to  run  into  one 
another — to  coalesce,  as  it  nera,  and  oat  uf  man;  to  form  one  idea;  wbiob  idea, 
however  in  reality  oomploi,  appears  to  Le  no  leea  aimple  tbon  any  of  those  of 
wliieb  it  is  oompoondad,"  eta.,  ata.  Thia  view  Ib  aocai'tad  by  J.  StuarC  Mill,  and 
tbe  doctrine  of  "  inacparahlc  nHocialiani,"  thus  enonnoed,  is  with  him  Ihe  axiom, 
nhioh  IB  the  "opiii  iciame"  of  all  metaphysical  and  psychalDgioal  pioblema. 

Tbe  most  oonsiBtant  and  tborongh- going  advocate  of  thia  theory  of  tbo  attrao- 
tive  foroe  of  ideas,  as  ideas,  either  in  anoient  or  modern  times,  is  Herbatt.  All 
tbo  mental  phenomena,  and  erea  the  BBveral  powers  of  the  mind,  he  acoounta  for 
by  tba  aotions  and  reaotions  of  these  ideoj.  Iduas  are  strengthened  when 
they  rrenr  often  enough  to  gather  the  foroe  which  blend?  tbem  into  one  or  arrangea 
them  in  a  pormancDt  scries.  After  being  experienced,  they  remain  in  a  condition 
of  constant  tension,  ready  on  the  slightest  occasion  Co  rash  back  into  tbe  poaaoB- 
sion  or  rather  Ihe  preimcB  of  tbe  aoul ;  and  again  pressing  hard  to  return  as  soon 
as  a  kindred  object  of  poroeption  or  representation  aball  allracl  Ihom  back. 

This  theory  is  open  Io  similar  objeclionB  wilh  tbe  one  which  follows,  with 
which  it  is  intimately  allied.     Wa  obsoryo  ne.tt,  that 

nio  ihB       §  ^^^'  t^"^  '^®  cnnditiona  and  laws  of  repreaeDt*- 

fori^a  of  rein-  tion  cannot  be  referred  solely,  or  even  priniarilv,  to 

the  force   of  certaiii   elaeses  of  rdaiions  which  exist 

between  ideas.    Thia  theory  ia,  in  its  principle,  not  superior  to 

that  which  ascribes  attractive  force  to  the  ideas  themselves. 

Aristotle  enumerates  three  of  the  relations  which  are  said  to 
constitute  the  Jaws  of  representation,  viz. :  Contiguity  in  time  and 
tpace,  resGMblan.ce,  and  contrariety  (De  Mem.  et  Rem.,c.  ii.,§  viii.). 
Hume  asserts  the  three  laws  of  association  to  be  resemblance,  eon,- 
tiffnUy  in  time  and  place,  and  eaune  and  effect-.  Othei-s  increase 
this  number  to  seven,  viz.:  ChexUfenee  or  conseeuHon  in  time; 
wrUiguity  in  space ;  dependence  as  caiMc  and  effect,  meant  and  end, 
whole  and  part;  resemHamie  or  eoninKt;  the  beinff produted  b 
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the  same  power  or  conversant  about  the  same  object;  signi/ied  and 
signifying ;  designated  by  the  same  sound.  Others,  as  Hamilton, 
contract  them  to  two:  Simultaneity  and  affinity.  All  these 
laws  are  founded  in  truth.  They  all  describe  facts  of  conscious:^* 
ness,  although  they  &il  as  we  shall  see  to  recognize  the  ultimate 
principle  or  law  of  the  mind's  activity,  in  such  cases. 

Examples  can  easily  be  adduced  of  the  representation  of  ideas 
under  all  of  these  relations.  We  begin  with  those  of  place. 
When  I  recall  a  single  building  upon  a  familiar  street,  I 
think  at  once  of  the  building  adjoining,  and  so  on,  of  each  that 
is  next. 

Contiguity  of  time  is  illustrated  by  the  following:  When  a 
single  event  is  thought  of,  which  occurred  upon  some  day  of  my 
life  made  memorable  by  joy  or  sorrow,  that  event  suggests  the 
others  which  occurred  in  connection  with  itself — either  before  or 
after — ^till  the  whole  history  of  the  day  has  passed  in  review 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

Inasmuch  as  all  objects  adjacent  in  space  must,  if  perceived 
with  attention,  be  originally  perceived  by  acts  successive  to  one 
another  in  time,  it  may  and  generally  will  happen  that  when 
they  are  recalled  as  contiguous,  they  may  also  be  recalled  as  suc- 
cessively perceived ;  and  thus  often  the  relations  of  time  and  place 
act  conjointly.  Thus,  if  I  examine  the  interior  of  a  large 
public  hall  or  church,  I  may  walk  around  it  on  my  feet,  drawing 
near  to  every  part  which  I  inspect ;  or,  standing  in  one  place,  I 
may  survey  every  object  by  successive  applications  of  the  eye, 
fixing  the  objects  in  memory  by  the  relations  of  time.  But  these 
objects  are  also  contiguous  in  place,  and  form  together  a  whole 
of  space. 

The  relations  of  similarity  and  of  contrast  serve  to  recall 
objects.  If  I  see  a  house  like  the  one  in  which  I  lived  when  a 
<ihild — ^it  is  of  no  consequence  when  or  where — ^it  causes  me  to 
think  of  my  early  home.  If  I  see  a  face  that  resembles  the  face 
At'  a  dear  but  absent  friend,  it  brings  that  firiend  to  mind.  The 
likeness  may  be  of  the  whole  to  the  whole,  or  of  a  part  to  a 
part ;  as  of  a  door  or  roof  (the  part  of  a  house)  to  a  door  or 
roof;  or  of  a  single  feature  in  the  face  to  another  feature.  So, 
objects  that  are  unlike,  especially  such  as  are  strikingly  con* 
trasted,  recall  one  another.    Cold  makes  us  thmk  of  heat,  light 
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reminds  us  of  darSEneas,  joy  of  sorrow  and  sorrow  of  joy,  sweet 
af  bitter  and  bitter  of  aweet 

The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  conatantly  recognized  in  our 
esperience.  The  cause  may  recall  the  effect,  or  the  effect  the 
cauae.  Fire  makes  me  think  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold.  The 
wound  under  which  I  suffer,  recalls  the  blow  which  caused  it. 

Under  cause  and  eilect,  and  dependent  upon  it,  is  the  relation 
oi'  means  and  ends.  Any  instrument  or  contrivance  suggeata  the 
use  for  which  it  was  devised.  Thus,  a  fire-engine  makes  us  thiuk 
nf  a  couSagration  ;  a  locomotive,  of  the  drawing  of  a  railway 
train ;  a,  thumbscrew,  or  a  case  of  surgical  instruments,  of  torture 
or  amputation.  The  thought  of  an  end  suggests  the  possible  or 
necessary  means.  If  a  weight  is  to  be  raised,  or  a  building  ia  to 
be  moved,  we  think  of  a  lever,  or  a  combination  of  screws  and 
rollers. 

To  these  relations  three  others  have  been  added.  Operations 
or  objects  of  Ike  same  poioer  or  faculty,  mtggeet  otie  another,  and  the 
faculty  concerned.  The  sign  siiggeste  the  thing  gignijied,  and  the 
thing  signified  tJie  eign.  Objects  aeeidentally  denoted  by  the  same 
mind  are  associated,  A  little  attention  will  convince  any  one 
that  all  these  may  find  a  place  either  under  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  under  the  very  comprehensive  relation  of  con- 
tijtuity  of  space  and  time. 

The  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  the  rela- 
r-iK(iuni  Slip-  tinns  that  are  conceived  to  operate  as  laws  of  asso- 
ciation and  conditions  of  representation,  most  natu- 
rally suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  there  is  any  special  charm  in 
the  three  or  four  relations  of  resemblance,  contrast,  contiguity 
of  space  and  time,  and  causation,  which  invests  these  alone  with 
efficacy  in  the  production  of  ideas.  We  ask  at  once,  Why  may 
not  any  other  relations  serve  as  well  as  these  ?  Why,  of  the  two 
objects  that  are  connected  by  any  relations  whatever,  may  not 
each  suggest  its  correlate?  We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  this 
ia  BO — that  objects  connected  by  many  special  relations,  as  cf 
premise  and  conclusion,  evidence  and  inference,  do  recall  ea«h 
other. 

S  156.  (4,'>  Philosophers  have  with  greater  plan- 
ijitigJ»tkii,   '  sibility  united  all  these  relations  under  what  they 
have  called  the  /atv  of  redintegration,  which  ia  thui 
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I    uuoQiiced. ;   Objects  that  have  been  preoiously  united  lu  parU  of  a 

tingle  mental  state,  tend  to  recall  or  guggeat  one  antJtker.  Rediute- 
I   gration,  as  here  used,  ia  equivalent  to  the  complete  restoration 

of  the  whole,  on  condition  of  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  its 
,    partH.     This  law  was  announced  by  St.  Augustine,  by  Wolff,  by 

Malebranche,  by  J.   G.  E.  Maaw,  and  is  accepted  with  some   ' 

Qualification  by  Hamilton. 

It  ii  an  intereeting  question,  wholbor  Ehi»  law  will  meet  and  aiplain  iH  tb* 
,<peoi&l  caeea  of  ceproaenliitioQ.  If  we  c-onoode  tiint  the  throe  or  four  lans  or 
relatioae  eniunerated  bj  Hume  and  othera  couiprebend  eierj  Bupposnble  in- 
■lanee,  and  attempt  to  reeolre  all  these  into  (be  Ibh  of  redintegratioi],  we  shall 
find  UiB  FuUowIng  ivenltB: 

(a,)  Objeata  cDDlignoua  ia  time  prnxiit  no  difficalty.  Indeed,  Ibe  law  of  rod- 
I  Integralion  might  be  riewed  as  onl;  anotbeT  ex^reaaion  foe  tho  law  that  objeoti 
I    eonjoined  in  time  tend  to  restore  or  auggeat  ono  another. 

(i.)  Objents  adjacent  in  apace,  ax  haa  slready  been  obaened,  niaall;  coins 
[    tWderthe  relntioa  and  law  of  contigaiL;  in  time,  and  are  therefore  eiiil;  ao- 
gonuuodated  lo  the  law  of  redintegration. 

[c.)  The  moal.  of  tbe  oaaea  in  wbicb  objeots  are  recalled  under  tlie  relation  af 

\    sanae  and  effeut,  will  readily  bo  solved   by  the  law  of  rediotegrBllon.     For  in 

order  to  be  oooacctod  as  oauao  and  effai^t  to  as  to  be  rcesllcd  the  one  by  tbe 

I    'Titber,  they  must  first  have  been  united  under  tbis  relation  in  a  previous  menial 

Mt;  and  if  bo,  they  come  at  ouoa  under  the  law  of  reiUntagration. 


What 


B  of  n 


I  of  premiaea  and  cODDluaione,  data  and  inferenoea,  or  (he  so- 
I.  called  logical  relations. 

"    (rf.)  The  TBlationa  of  Bimilaritj  and  oontriut  preaent  some  diffioulty.     When  I 

^ 'Maa  faOB  never  aeen  before,  at  onee  tbe  thought  Baabes  upon  me,  "The  faoe  ia 

Uke  the  faoe  of  a  friend  long  abaeat  or  dead  j"  or  when  I  aee  a  horse  nhioh  stri- 

[   k^BE'?  reaemblee  in  color,    form,  or    action,  another  horae    which  I    formerly 

i  image  of  that  horse  ia  allied  to  mlad,  the  objecta  that  recall   and 

e  recalled,  were  never  conjoined  in  fact.     This  seems  to  be  in- 

I  aolvable  by  the  law  of  nniintBgrition. 

HaaBs(  Veriueh  vhff  dU  Ei-ibild«ns'kraft),  and  olbera  have  aonght  lo  bring  it 

I  imder  the  same  by  tho  following  solution  :  What  we  see  in  the  roaombling  ftwe, 

I.  or  the  reaembling  horse,  ia  aome  special  and  separable  feature  or  pesnliarity,  oua 

Let  this  1)0  called  n,  and  let  Iho  remaining  fbatures  or  peouliarilies  be 

Let  all  the  obseired  features  or  oharaeteriatica  of  the  aame,  both  lbs 

imhling  and  the  n  on -resembling,  be  called  A.     Let  the  faoe  or  the  horse  never 

in  before  be  deaignatod  by  S.     When  B  is  aeon,  the  part  a  is  seen  as  a  separa- 

li  oonatltuenl,  for  by  tbe  supposition  it  ■.ttranls  special  atlBntion.     The  first  not 

b  to  peroeire  B ;  the  next  act,  lo  notice   a,  the  reaembling  feature;  bat  a  hu 

onjoined  with  b,  giving  the  (<ital  A.    Aa  soon  as  tho  past  a  is  appro 

anded-  it  brings  back  its  asaoniate  6,  and  A   is  therefore  recalled.     Whan,  for 

lample,  I  look  at  a  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  I  am  reminded  of  its  like- 

ra  to  the  portrait  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  becanae  of  the  mff  which  is  about  the 

*  of  each,  whicfa  In  Ibia  caw  is  lU  on'*  comnma  ftalnrc   and  attraol-     - 
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the  eome  in  both — I 


th— brings  bMt  every  thing 
tUe  fealacee,  the  awptro,  tha 
BolutluD   is  iicoepted,  the  Inn 


of  rediotogration  is  eatabliahed  Bi  tha  ons  oomprehen; 

repreaantBticin.     And  this  would  be,  "object!  mhich  fiaoE  been previoHtli/  imilnl  oi 

part!   of  a  tingle  mtnlal  elate,  (nrf  to  recali  or  etiggctl  one  another." 

The  law  of  redintegration  cannot  be  accepted  for  the  reason  that : 
The  part  of  a  mental  state  which  is  said  to  recall  or  tend  to 
recall  the  whole,  ia  not  literally  the  same  which  haa  previously 
been  an  object  to  the  mind.  Every  time  the  mind  apprehends 
either  a  part  or  the  whole,  it  has  a  new  percept  or  image,  whether 
partial  or  total.  If,  having  seen  two  resembling  horses  together, 
I  afterward  see  one,  I  am  impelled  at  once  to  think  of  the  other ; 
or  if  the  sight  of  a  third  resembling  horse  makes  me  think  of  one 
or  both,  there  is  to  the  mind  in  every  instance  a  new  object  pre- 
'  and  pictured.  The  percept  of  the  same  horse  taten  in 
successive  moments,  or  at  long  intervals,  is  mentally  conceived 
not  as  the  same,  but  as  a  similar  mental  entity  or  object.  All  its 
force  to  attract,  or  suggest,  or  recall  another  object,  comes  not 
from  the  sameness  of  the  part  or  the  whole  objectively  viewed,  but 
from  the  similarity  of  the  two  or  more  mental  percepts  or  mental 
images  regarded  mhjedively,  or  as  the  products  of  the  mind's 
similar  activities.  Whatever  this  tendency,  or  readiness,  or  force 
may  be,  it  is  derived  entirely  from  the  mind's  own  activity,  and 
not  at  all  from  the  sameness  of  the  objects  as  parts  or  wholes. 
The  mind  thinks,  or  tends  to  think  of  a  when  it  perceives  or 
thinks  of  b,  because  it  has  previously  acted  in  a  similar  activity, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  When  a  occurs  to  it,  whether  in  perception 
or  thought,  a  certain  form  of  partial  subjective  activity  begins, 
which  involves,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  like  aetivity  has 
been  previously  experienced,  a.  greater  iacility  of  completion. 

The  law  of  redintegration,  as  ordinarily  phrased  or  enounced, 
is  liable  to  the  qualification  which  was  noticed  in  §  154,  viz., 
that  no  attractive  force  can  be  affirmed  or  conceived  to  pertain 
to  ideas  as  such.  Objects  or  ideas  have  of  themselves  no  greater 
force  or  tendency  to  restore  those  wliich  with  themselves  made  up 
a  mental  state,  than  they  have  to  attract  one  another.  The  force 
in  the  final  analysis  must  come  from  and  reside  in  the  mind 
whose  products  they  are. 


157. 
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§  157.  (5.)  The  real  principle  that  explains  all  the 
I -^enomena  and  laws  of  association  is  to  be  fouad  in   ■i"' 

^e  compFchenEive  general  fact  or  taw,  that  the  mind 
K'-bttds  to  act  again  more  readily  in  a  manner  or  form  which  is  gimv 

■  Air  to  any  in  tekich  it  hag  acted  bejitre,  in  any  defined  exertion  of  H» 
Jrtfnwffy. 

As  the  result  of  our  analysis,  we  accept  this  as  the  principls 
b'^hieh  comprehends  the  so-called  laws  of  associalJOD.    We  havo 
a  that  these  laws  are  not  physiological,  but  psychical ;  that  the 
J  force  by  which  one  idea  is  said  to  be  able  to  recall 
mother,  does  not  lie  in  the  ideas  as  such,  viewed  as  separate  from 
^e  mind's  energy  in  producing  or  beholding  them ;  nor  does  it  lis 
B  the  relations  as  such  under  which  the  objects  were  connected  in 
e  mind's  previous  act  of  uniting  tbem,  nor  in  the  power  of  a  part 
of  the  mental  state  to  reproduce  its  fellow-part  or  whole,  but  in  the 
ultimate  truth  that,  in  whatever  way  the  mind  may  act,  it  thereby 
is  enabled  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  a  second  tiibe.     Every  ori- 
ginal act  is  always  complex,  including  objects  separated  and 
l-nnited,  as  parts  and  as  a  whole,  by  definable  relations.    If  the 
I  tnind  cognizes  a  part  of  any  of  these  wholes,  it  begins  to  act  in  a 

■  'Way  similar  to  that  in  which  it  has  acted  before.  The  tendency 
Into  finish  the  whole  of  the  act  thus  begun  explains  the  principle 
^itbat  underlies  the  laws  of  association. 

This  comprehensive  law  enables  us  to  explain  not  only  the  rc- 
Ijonrrence  of  two  objects  that  have  previously  been  connected  in 
lUie  same  instant  of  time,  but  the  return  of  those  also  which  have 
1  one  another  in  a  consecutive  order ;  as  the  words  that 
Bentence  suggest  each  other,  or  the  names  that  have  been 
med  in  a  series,  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  etc.,  etc. 

)  reference  of  the  laws  of  the  representative  power  to  the 

■Sabjective  force  or  energy  of  the  mind,  explains  the  influence  of 

FBtaffis  of  feeling,  as  well  as  acts  of  the  intellect,  upon  the  repre- 

antative  activities.     The  state  of  feeling  in  which  I  perceive  or 

ink  of  an  object— e  <;.,  a  glorious  sunset  or  an  interesting  story 

IB  often  as  distinct  to  my  apprehension  as  the  object  itself.     It 

I  follow  that  a  similar  feeling  excited  a  second  time  ought 

ly  to  tend  to  recall  a  similar  object,  as  a  similar  object  the 

;,     That  the  feelings  are  potent  instruments  of  memory,  ia 

ly  the  experience  of  every  one.    It  often  happens  tJ 
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dmguHt  once  occasioned  by  some  object,  can  never  fa 
experienced  again  without  recalling  the  object  itself.  This  i  _ 
often  observed  of  the  bodily  sensations,  as  those  of  sea-sicknees  or 
headache.  It  is  scarcely  leas  conspicuous  in  the  experience  of 
purely  psychical  emotions  when  these  are  perfectly  defined  or  are 
traceable  to  some  determinate  cause ;  like  home-sickness  or  sudden 
Iright.  In  such  cases  the  experience  of  a  feeling  which  is  at  all 
similar  to  the  feeling  in  question,  however  dissimilar  may  be  the 
occasion  or  exciting  cause,  will  bring  back  the  intellectual  cogni- 
tion with  which  it  was  originally  connected.  We  have  already 
explained  that  in  such  cases  tlie  feeling  operates  through  the 
agency  of  the  intellect. 

This  principle  also  serves  to  explain  the  predominance  of\ 
certain  associations  over  the  intellect  and   character  of  differeot:^ 
persons.     If  the  tendency  to   reproduction   and   recall  is  i 
original  force  or  law,  then  it   Is  natural  that  the  energy  witll  J 
which  any  individual  act  or  state  of  the  soul  tends  to  be  revived;  J 
should  be  proportioned  (o  the  relative  force  of  the  original  actj J 
in  other  words,  to  the  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  its  obt 
jects  or  parts,  whether  these  are  objective  or  subjectiva    Aitfl 
excited  interest  is  the  condition  of  concentrated  attention  ;   for, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  aroused  feeling  asvakens  the  in- 
tellect, detains  itfi  gaze,  and  excludes  distracting  objects.    Hence, 
the  intimate  dependence  of  the   memory  and  imagination  of 
dilferent  persons   upon  the  character  and  strength  of  the  emoifl 
tions,  the  buoyancy  and  depression  of  their  spirits,  etc.     Hence 
pregminenlly,  the  influence  of  those  conunanding  purposes  and 
prevailing  habits  which  make  and  mark  the  individual  man, 
upon  the  objects  which  he  most  frequently  recalls  and  recomhines, 
under  his  prevailing  and  dominant  a'^^ociations.    That  every  man 
has  his  dominant  associations  is  universally  observed  and  con- 
fessed.    The  reason  is,  with  the  one  person,  that  the  fevorite  ob- 
jecia  of  the  soul's  activity  are  certain  classes  of  objects  with  their 
relaUona  ;  and  with  the  other,  objects  that  are  very  unlike  them. 
But  in  every  case,  the  associations  by  which  each  recalls  objects, 
follow  the  energy  with  which  he  cogniKcs  them.    One  man  recall* 
objects   and    relations    which    never  occur   tu   another,    chieSy_ 
because  the  one  contemplates   these  objects  and  relations,  anttJ 
Kith  intense  energy,  while  they  Bcarcdy  catch  the  notice  or  Hfr ,' 


of  the  other.  Open  before  two  men  the  same  landBcape, 
lihe  same  picture,  the  same  architectural  design  ;  tell  them  tha 
Jifcinie  narrative,  introduce  them  to  the  aame  companion,  let  them 
>Hsten  to  the  same  poem,  lecture,  or  sermoii,  and  the  active  Intel- 
fleet  of  each  will  be  busy  in  selecting  objects  from  each,  dis- 
[  eeming  them  in  special  relations  and  fixing  them  for  future 
recall. 

It  also  explains  why  our  aasociationa  with  oJ^eets  perceived  are 
more  energetic  and  permanent  than  those  connected  with  objecia 
remembered  or  imagined.  That  which  is  seen  with  the  eye  or 
heard  with  the  ear,  other  things  being  equal,  holds  the  attention 
more  cloaely  and  longer  than  that  which  is  merely  remembered, 
er  painted  to  the  fancy.  It  is  constantly  present,  firmly  fixed,  and 
held  closely  before  the  mind  for  it  to  return  to  as  often  as  it  will. 
The  associalions  with  home  are  a  good  iUustration 
wlu.To'm"''"'  of  this  principle.  When  we  merely  thmk  of  the 
home  of  our  childhood,  it  brings  back  a  tlirong  of 
recollections  associated  with  its  places  and  persons ;  but  when 
we  visit  our  home,  we  cannot  repress  them.  They  are  connected 
with  every  apartment ;  they  start  up  from  every  comer ;  they 
attend  upon  all  our  walks ;  there  ie  not  a  tree,  or  rock,  or  stream, 
bat  thrusts  into  our  very  faces,  and  forces  upon  our  attention, 
its  throng  of  associate  memories. 

Objects  of  imagination  have   this  advantage  over  objects  of 

sense,  that  they  are  more  free  from  unwelcome  and  unpleasant 

elements,  and  are  subject  more  entirely  to  the  creative  power. 

But  objects  of  sense  stimulate  the  associative  t^qdency  to  greater 

.    raiergy,  and  fiimish  it  with  the  greatest  variety  of  material. 

Our  principle  also  escplalns  why  certain  conditions  of  the 
body  affect  the  power  to  recall,  both  fiivorably  and  unfavorably. 
Disease  may  both  hinder  and  quicken  the  energies  of  the  soul  to 
acquire,  and,  of  cours»,  to  reproduce  Its  acquisitions  ;  for,  in  all 
oases,  the  tendency  fo  reproduce  is  measured  by  the  energy 
'  the  original  activity ;  and  this  varies,  as  the  body  helps 
hinders  the  mind  to  detain  and  concentrate  its  attention  {c£. 
§  153). 

The  principle  which  refers  the  tendency  to  be  reproduced  to 

the  original  energy  of  apprehension  enables  us  to  understand 

i  why  the  mind  represents  only  a  portion,  and  often  but  a  single 
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elemoot,  of  an  object  prcBented.  We  perceive  a  complex  i 
terial  object ;  we  read  a  written  page  ;  we  esamine  a  fine  draw- 
ing, engraving,  or  painting;  we  liear  and  understand  an 
elaborate  and  convincing  argument ;  we  enjoy  a  succe^ion  of 
pleoBurable  eensatione  or  emotions.  But  we  bring  away,  or 
possess  the  power  to  recall,  only  a  few  porta  or  elements  of  each, 
but  those  are  invariably  the  parte  or  features  wbicb  we  hav« 
eneiT5etically  presented  to  our  cognition.  If  we  revive  thest 
Bpeediiy,  we  unite  and  preserve  them  by  an  act  of  greater  euei^. 

It  is  esaential  to  an  act  of  knowledge  that  its  objects  be 
difMierned  in  some  relation.  States  of  feeling  even  are  moved 
and  excited  by  the  discerned  relations  of  objects,  as  truiy  as  by 
the  apprehension  of  their  unrelated  existence.  The  relation  ie 
often  quite  as  much  an  occasion  of  intellectual  or  emotional 
activity  as  the  parte  related-  Sometimes  it  attracts  the  exclusive 
attention,  and  the  entities  conceruEd  are  set  aside  and  overlooked. 
I  may  listen  to  several  similar  sounds  from  different  musical 
instruments^  or  human  voices  ;  the  sounds  compared  may  scarcely 
be  noticed,  only  the  circumstance  that  they  arc  sitnilar.  Twenty 
effects  may  be  produced  by  a  common  agent  or  cause.  The 
individual  effects  are  scarcely  observed,  for  the  attention  is  oc- 
cupied hy  the  common  relation  by  which  they  are  connected. 
In  hearing  a  person  read,  or  in  reading  ourselves,  we  often  do 
not  notice  the  words ;  the  mind  takes  up  only  the  relations  which 
ConBtitute  their  meaning. 

These  facts  explain  why  the  relations  of  objects,  and  especially 
why  three  or  four  more  prominent  relations,  figure  so  conspicu- 
ously as  laws  of  association.  The  relations  named  are  none 
other,  us  we  shall  see,  than  the  comprehensive  or  general  cate- 
gories which  connect  and  conditionate  all  our  knowledge  (§  515). 
These  relations  are  the  laws  of  association,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  instant  and  nniversal  conditions  of  original  cognition.  What- 
ever we  know  energetically  under  these  relations,  we  know  a  , 
second  time  under  and  by  means  of  one  or  more  of  these  i 
goriea. 

II.   Tlic  secondary  laws  of  cwBOCtailon, 

S  158.  The  theories  which  we  have  considered  thus 
^■nMar^  far  chiefly  relate  to  what  are  called  the  primary  laws 
of  association.    Other  laws  have  also  been  proposed 


I 
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which  are  called  secondary.  The  primary  laws  are  conceived  as 
explaining  the  tendency  of  certain  classes  of  objects  to  recur  to  the 
Blind.  The  secondary  laws  are  conceived  to  regulate  the  recui^ 
of  one  individual  object  in  any  ol' these  classes  rather  than 
another.  They  might  with  propriety  be  called  laws  of  the  pre- 
Jitrence  or  precedence  of  particular  objects. 

The  secondary  laws  have  been  enumerated  and  propounded  as 
fellows:  (1.)  Tkose  objects  are  more  likely  to  be  recalled,  otliet 
ihinge  being  equal,  wkick  occupy  the  mind  for  the  longed  period 
of  lime;  (2.)  those  also  which  are  apprehended  moat  vividly:  (3-) 
t/uae  which  are  brought  most  frequently  before  the  mind;  (4.)  thoM 
vAiek  were  mod  recently  preeetU;  (5.)  those  which  are  the  inott 
free  from  entangling  relations;  (6.)  those  which  are  oontemplated 
vtith  the  greatest  drength  of  emotion;  (7.)  tltose  which  are  viewed 
wifA  fixvoring  dreumstances  of  bodily  health ;  (8.)  those  which  are 
eoineideni  witk  prevalent  habits;  (9.)  those  to  which  the  origintA 
eonsHtiMon  of  body  or  mind  furnishes  a  special  aptitude,  (cf.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  Lecture  37.) 

Aorilioal  examioatiun  of  those  lows  nill  enable  as  to  reituao 
Ousm  to  BOOM  goneraE  espresBion.  Perh».p8  it  wLll  show  thai  both  ,^j;|^  "^  "^^ 
the  100011(11117  and  primary  mat  upon  the  saioo  geaeral  prinaiple.  nme  prinniils 
The  fire t,  cDDoerning  leogth  of  time,  hsB  alread;  been  shoirn  lo  ^j^ry.  '  '"^ 
bo  nooeisarily  involveil  in  the  operation  of  tho  goncrat  law  for 
Whiob  we  hare  oooteDded,  that  an  atlentiio  or  onergctia  apprebennlon  of  ubJMtl 
la  thair  relations  is  a  ground  of  their  tondencj  to  be  recalled.  The  Bceond  ii 
Juail;  coiaoident  with  the  Bame  fundamoutal  principle. 

The  third  presents  ground  for  inquiry-  Why  iloea  gimple  repetition  give  any 
kdrMitageF  Wd  nnawer:  A  second  look,  eepcciall;  if  it  rollows  that  whieh  T>r«- 
asded  after  a  aonsiderabln  interrai  of  time,  prseeatB  the  object  M  divested  of  the 
ffiitracling  inUnenoos  whieh  novelty  furnishes.  Eaeh  new  or  repeated  riew, 
Wbether  near  or  remote,  also  reveals  some  froeh  relation  either  to  A  funilinr  or  a 
noTal  objeot,  and  thus  increases  the  ahanco  of  its  being  snggestcd  to  the  mind  t, 
■ceood  time.  For  example,  by  one  aot  the  diamond  is  apprehended  ns  the  bright- 
tat,  or  the  hardest,  or  the  mnet  euetly  of  the  gems;  and  so,  when  the  gemi  are 
tbonght  of,  the  diamond  is  suggested.  At  another  view,  its  relation  to  carboii  in 
discerned,  and  then  the  diamond  will  be  renallod  whco  oharooal,  or  mubla,  or 
gubonio  acid  nn  present  to  the  thoughts. 
The  fburth  law  is.  Chat  an  ohjeot  contemplated  recently.  Is,  if  other  things  ara 
la  same  objaot  if  slowed  longer  ago.  A 
.a  hour  sinoe,  may  be  reooUected  or  re- 
lie  abort  intonal  of  time,  but  may  bo  lost 
does  not  soon  present  itself.  Tho  fast  it 
izptioable.  But  obvlonsly,  it  rather  ooa- 
or  wasto  of  power,  than  anypoiitive  faros  or  t«nden(iy.  If  eipcemd  ia 


I  and  hastily  seen  a 
milar  face  within  III 
m  wbicta  suggests  it 
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ir  temii  taken  fram  tbe  KensriLl 
.1,  it  wuuld  be  tbui  pbrastd :  "  t 

to  bo  reoalled  or  repaitled  la  weakened  bj  di. 

Whetber  it  is  properJy  aaid  to  be  neakeued,  i 

Tbii  ia  trae  of  the  kiudied  queitian,  vbsther 

Irreuoierabl;  laat. 
One  pal  pub  le  nad  pramis 


oolbin. 


urged,  i. 


«  tbci 


BOf| 


vidly  w 

wbola  gf  [he  intervening  life 
loTles  of  youth  and  ahildbood  i 
\>  plBi, 


principle  which  we  have  laid  down 
le  tendenc;  of  any  aoC  of  the  mind 
uie,  till,   anally,  it  wholly  ot 
r  Bupereeded,  is  so  open  questiu 
iny  uiiquifitian  of  the  mi 

is  gi^neral  tendency  to  wo 

bich  occurred  longest  ago.     Often 
cffuatd  from  the  soul,  while  the 


ception 


rentfl  of  objldhood,   : 
houyil  o'-jtcu,  thej  maj 

ibjajtg  and  ei 
almost  exoli 

i  III  hood  were 


n  recalled  agaii 


(idered.     Many  of 

ftgaiu  through  a  long  life.     Though  tbt 

present  to  the  miad  luogest  ago,  yet,  lu  Aouylil  < 

fteab  and  reaent.    Nor  ehould  it  be  forgotten  that  t 

hood  wore  oontemplatcd  by  the  mind  a-t  first  with 

(orbing  attention.    The  metaorable  oocnrreooes  of 

anl^eeti  of  thooght  for  days  before  they  occurred.     They  we 

the  fondest  reflection  after  the;  were  pnat.    The  leamiDg  to  coui 

dred,  the  wearing  of  a  certain  dreaa ;  the  beginning  of  scfacol-lifc 

paled,  the  often -reviewed  and  recited  visit  (o  some  relative,  the  Bret  oonsiderablo 

Jouraey,  the  first  party,  the  first  oompusitiou — were  most  iraportaat 

in  their  time,  and  spread  tbemselfea  along  a  large  portion  of  the  hoi 

infant  Uto. 

The  fifth  law  {which  relates  to  entangling  relations)  has  already  been  pro- 
Tided  ffir.  If  the  points  or  features  to  whioii  those  relations,— and  the  thereby 
related  objects, — arc  attaebed,  are  very  numerous,  the  greater  is  the  probability 
that  the  objeotB  will  bo  recalled,  provided  the  relations,  and  the  related  obgoots,  be 
diaoemed  with  equal  energy  of  attention  and  ardor  of  interest.  But  if  the 
multlplioity  of  relations  divides  and  thus  weakens  the  ititcrest,  the  influence  of 
their  number  la  diatraoting  and  entangling.  In  illustration  of  the  operation 
of  this  law.  Dr.  Brown  observes;  "The  song  which  we  hare  never  heard  bu- 
IVom  one  person,  can  scarcely  he  heard  again  by  us  withoat  recalling  that  perfou 
to  our  memory]  but  there  is  obviously  much  \efe  ehanee  uf  this  particular  sug- 
gestion, if  we  have  heard  the  same  sir  and  worda  frequently  sung  by  others" 


^>rvd^| 


(£«. 


■a  31). 


TJpon  this 

wng  baa  1 

he  effei 

withdraw  (h< 

a  attention  rr..m 

the 

being  0 

fteu 

repeated  and 

revived,  then  It 

hcce 

>mes  less  likely  that  the  pe 

raon  who 

sung  it 
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The  mghih  needs  but  a  word.  So  far  as  facility  of  assooiatiou  d 
Litiou,  and  ao  far  as  partioular  habits  facilitate  repetition,  so  fa 
fact  resolved  by  the  law  oonoeming  repetition.  So  far  as  habit,  n 
by  habit,  enablea  as  to  eonsentrale  the  BWentloD  with  greater  vnci 


•ni  and  nady  auggeslioo,   separate  from  a  re 

of  objecte  and  relatiouj,  and  to  diacem  them  with  intereat  aad  eaerg;. 

;  159.  There  are  what  eeem,  on  the  first   aspect, 
exceptions  to  the  universal    application  of  the  law   wpMontloS. 
of    aasociation.      There    are    many  cases    when    a    *"'''»'*™'*    1 
thought  seems  all  at  once  to  dart  Ln(o  the  mind, 
which  has  no  apparent  connection  with  any  thought  or  thing 
that  is  present.     We  cite  the  fanailiar  example  recorded  by  Hob- 
bee:  "  In  a  company  in  which  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
late  civil  war,  what  could  be'conceived  more  impertioent  than 
I   for  a  person  to  ask  abruptly,  What  was  the  value  of  a  Romaa 
I    denarius  ?     On  a  little  reflection,  however,  I  was  able  to  trace 
the  train  of  thought  which  suggested  the  question ,  for  the 
I   original  subject  of  discourse  introduced  the  history  of  the  king, 
t  and  of  the  treachery  of  those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his 
enemies  ;  this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
I   and  the  sum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his  reward  "  (Jjevlrp- 
than,,  p.  i.  c.  3). 

This  case  is  no  more  singular  nor  striking  than  the  experience 
of  any  lively  mind  could  furnish  in  every  half-hour.  If  any 
person  not  absorbed  with  the  objects  of  sense,  or  bent  upon  some 
present  achievement,  will  break  in  upon  his  movements  of 
reverie  with  the  question.  How  did  this  or  that  thought  c 
my  mind  ?  he  will  be  surprised,  and  perhaps  amused,  at  ths 
I  series  of  strangely  connected  thoughts  which  introduced  it  to  his 
notice.  In  many  cases,  the  thought,  though  apparently  abrupt  and 
strange,  will  be  found  to  have  a  real  connection  with  the  thought 
which  it  seemed  to  jostle  and  displace.  There  are  thoughts, 
however,  the  connections  of  which  we  cannot  follow.  What  ought 
e  to  believe  in  respect  to  these?  Should  we  still  hold  that  the 
laws  of  association  govern  their  movement,  though  we  cannot 
eir  presence  {>r  furnish  the  p 
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In  answer  to  this  question,  two  opposite  views  have  been  main- 
tained. The  first  is  held  by  Dugald  Stewart  and  others — that 
the  mind  is  momentarily  conaeions  of  the  presence  of  these  in- 
tervening objects,  though  it  cannot  recall  them  in  memory ;  that 
they  are  present  long  enough  to  act  as  media  of  association,  but 
not  long  enough  to  leave  any  trace  of  their  presence. 

The  second  theory  is  urged  by  Hamilton,  following  a  suggea- 
tion  of  Leibnitz,  and  agreeing  with  the  school  of  Herbart 
These  all  cohtend  that,  "  though  these  intermediate  objects  may 
be  present  long  enough  to  influence  the  train  of  consciously  as- 
sociated thoughts,  yet  the  mind  is  in  no  Benae  aware  of  their  pre- 
sence ;  for  it  is  un philosophical  to  suppose  an  object  present  to 
consciousness  without  leaving  some  impression  upon  the  memory, 
s  cases  can  be  adduced,  and  the  hypothesis  must  be 
IS  groundless."  Besides,  it  is  urged,  "  another  principle 
can  be  adduced  to  explain  the  phenomena — that  of  latent  or  un- 
conscious modilications  of  the  miud.  In  this  we  have  a  re- 
cognized and  actually  existing  law,  which  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  facts."     (Met, Lee  xviii.) 

Upon  this  argument  we  observe,  that  it  is  not  true,  as  is  repre- 
sentfld,  that  there  are  no  grounds  on  which  to  rest  the  first  hy|>o- 
thesis.  In  the  very  case  supposed,  when  one  idea  suddenly  and 
strangely  follows  upon  another,  if  we  bethink  ourselves  at  once, 
we  can  recall  some  intervening  links.  We  say,  if  we  bethink 
ourselves  at  once  ,  for  if  the  effort  is  made  a  tew  instants  later, 
the  clue  will  fall  from  our  hands.  At  other  times,  when  it  seems 
to  have  totally  escaped  and  eluded  us,  it  can  be  recovered  by 
persistent  effort  and  determination.  Now,  the  fact  that  in  some 
apparently  desjrerate  cases  we  can  succeed,  demonstrates  that 
the  objects  might  have  been — nay,  that  they  actually  were, 
present  to  the  consciousness,  though  they  seemed  not  to  have 
been.  Wc  have  a  right  to  infer,  then,  on  grounds  of  analogy, 
that  they  are  so  in  all  eases.  The  analogy  of  acknowledged  and 
similar  phenomena  is  wholly  with  the  first  theory.  Moreover, 
analogy  would  seem  to  aURgest  and  confirm  the  principle,  that 
where  there  is  a  feeble  activity  of  consciousness,  there  is  a  feeblo 
hold  upon  the  memory  ;  and  we  conclude  conversely,  that  where 
there  is  the  slenderest  hold  upon  the  memory,  there  must  have 
been  the  feeblest  possible  energy  of  consciousness.    What  ip  in- 


I  tended    by     the     phrase    latent  modijieation  nf  p 

1  not  altogether  clear.     If  it  be   explaioed  as  only  a  very  low 

r  degree  of  conscious  activity,  the  two  theories  are  in  principle  the 

§  160.  The  representative  power  tends  to  unceasing  ji^Ttr^fBtaUm 
\  aeHvHy.    The  mind,  if  given  up  to  the  operation  of   J^™^*'^'^ 
laws  of  association,  would  never  cease  to  fiirnish  ™,jj"  '"'"" 
I  itself  with  new  objecla.     Each  object  last  discerned 
1  vould  suggest  another.    This  would  call  up  its  fellow,  and  the 
Y  series  of  successive  objects  would  suffer  no  interruption  and  would 
le  to  no  end.    It  has  been  said  with  great  effect — that,  were 
I  the  senses  excited  to  action  only  lung  enough  to  furnish  the  sou] 
I  irith  requisite  material  and  fully  to  develop  all  its  powers,  and 
I  then  to  be  sealed  up  forever,  the  spirit  would  have  acquired 
I  material  enough  for  its  endless  activity  in  simple  representation. 
(Bishop  Butler,  Av/dogy,  p.  i.,  c.  i.)     We  know  from  observBr 
I  tion,  that  when  the  other  activities  are  as  nearly  suspended  as  ia 
I  possible,  as  in  dreaming  and  reverie,  the  train   of  associated 
[  objects  still  rushes  past  the  eye  of  fancy  with  a  rapidity  that 
I  cannot  be  measured.     But  strong  as  this  activity  is,  and  difficult 
I  of  control  as  at  times  it  may  be,  it  does  not  often  assume  exclu- 
eor  supreme  possession.     There  are  two  methods  by  which 
this  activity  is  interrupted  and  turned  aside.     The  one  is  objea- 
wie,  the  other  is  subjective. 
We  consider,  first,  the  o^eetive   interruption.     Every  new 
I   object  of  sense-perception  introduce  a  foreign  and  diverting  ele- 
ment.    In  such  cases  representation  gives  way  to  presentation  or 
[  acquisition.     We  do  not  deny  that  both  these  activities  may  be 
erted  together,  and  that  presentation  and  representation,  may 
I  go  forward  aide  by  aide.    It  would  seem  from  experience  that 
tiiis  ofteu  happens.     In  waking  gently  from  sleep,  the  images  of 
the  dream-world  blend  with  the  realities   of  the   sense-world. 
Even  in  our  waking  hours,  the  hard  world  which  the  senses  give 
is  beset  by  the  spiril^world  in  which  we  dream.     The  soberest 
world  of  the  moat  prosaic  and  practical  thinker  sparkles  with 
the  images  which  the  fancy  interweaves  into  its  homely  fabric 
Jjet  this  be  admitted,  and  still  it  is  true  that  the  two  species  of 
I  activity  cannot  occupy  the  attention  at  the  same  moment  with 
[  equal  energy ;  and  that  the  sense-world  and  sense-objects  will 
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break  in  upon  the  activity  oi'  the  fancy.     Let  but  a  single  object 
do  this  for  a  single  instant,  and  a  starCiug  point  is  furnished  for 
t  train  of  thought  in  an  entirely  new  direction. 

The  subjective  interruption,  diversion,  and  control  of  the  repre- 
Bentattve  activity  oi'  the  soul,  are  still  more  important.  The  ego 
which  at  times  may  aeem  to  be  the  helpless  victim  or  the  amused 
spectator  of  this  moving  diorama,  is  not  always  an  idle  or  paa- 
eive  looker-oa.  It  has  but  to  detain  any  single  object,  and  the 
object  detained  suggests  new  objects,  to  each  of  which  it  sustains 
many  relations.  By  simply  arresting  the  course  of  representatioD, 
iU  independent  activity  is  as  truly  controlled  and  newly  directed 
as  if  some  object  of  sense  had  obtruded  itself  upon  the  attention. 

But  the  mind  can  do  that  which  is  fer  more  effective  and  im- 
portant than  to  detain  an  object  before  its  attention  from  impulse 
or  passive  excitement.  It  can  exert  upon  every  such  object  its 
higher  activities  of  thought.  If  it  cognizes  the  existence  of  the 
object,  it  discerns  it  as  present,  and  as  diverse  from  itself.  It 
may  remember  it  as  having  before  been  present.  It  may  compare 
it  with  other  objects,  bring  it  into  a  new  or  a  familiar  class,  name 
it,  reason  about  it,  make  from  it  some  inductioD,  mould  it  intu 
some  imaginative  creation,  apply  it  in  illustration  and  analogy, 
discern  in  it  relations  of  beauty,  learn  tram  it  Kome  uioral  lesson, 
or  find  in  It  some  manifestation  of  the  divine.  Each  one  of  these 
activities  will  evolve  a  new  product,  which  product  may  serve  as 
a  etarting-point  for  a  new  series  of  representations.  These  activi- 
ties are  far  more  potent  and  effective  than  the  merely  passive 
services  of  the  representing  power,  though  they  blend  with 
them  so  intimately  as  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 
As  the  mind  mingles  the  thinking  power  with  the  activity  of  per- 
cpption,  when  it  seems  only  to  see  and  hear  with  the  organs  of 
seuse,  80  does  it  elevat«  and  transform  its  acts  of  memory  and 
fancy  by  the  penetrating  analysis  and  combining  synthesis  of 
rational  judgment. 

That   is   a   most    superficial    and   limited    conception   of   the 
representative  power  and  the  laws  of  association,  whit'h  resolved 
into  them  all  the  nobler  and  more  important  operations  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  soul.    Such  a  view  excludes  individuality  ■ 
and  self-respect— as  well  as  the  capacity  for  the  higher  achiereir 
ments  of  science,  duty  and  faith.     (_cf.  §  40). 
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Beside§  this  direct  action  upon  the  rapreseatative  faculty,  then 
another  which  is  exerted  indirectly,  if  possible  vdtk  greater  effect. 
The  action  ia  direct  when,  in  the  ways  described,  the  ego  arrests 
and  modifies  the  onward  current  of  what  would  otherwise  be  pas- 
sive tendencies.  It  U  indiret't  so  far  as,  by  every  such  actioQ,  a 
greater  facility  or  force  is  given  to  such  tendencies  for  the  future. 
Every  present  energy  of  attention,  every  special  effort  of  creation 
or  thought,  gives  additional  strength  to  certain  bonds  of  associa- 
tion, and  imparts  special  Sicillty  to  the  mind  in  reviving  their 
objects.  This  very  circumstance  enables  us  to  apply  the  miud  to 
similar  objects  with  leas  effort  and  greater  pleasure,  till  at  last 
the  mind  has  create  1  for  itself  almost  a  new  medium  of  life,  a 
second  atmosphere  ibr  its  own  easy  and  familiar  action,  which  is 
purely  the  product  of  its  own  previous  activilies.  The  feelings 
provide  for  their  own  perpetuation  and  increased  force  as  they 
direct  to  this  or  that  intellectual  activity.  Hence,  preeminently, 
every  controlling  or  commanding  purpose,  whether  morally  good 
or  bad,  tends  to  perpetuate  itaelf,  and  to  secure  the  execution  of 
its  own  babasta.  Un  ler  the  constant  presence  and  guiding  con- 
trol of  sucli  a  purpose,  all  the  trains  of  associated  objects  becnme 
its  "ready  servitors,"  which  bring  to  mind,  when  needed,  the  faets 
and  Bugg^tions,  the  illustrations  and  argument-^,  the  happf 
phrases  and  expressive  words,  which  are  required  for  thought, 
expression,  and  act.  Various  familiar  phenomena  illustrate  the 
force  of  these  indirect  influences  upon  the  representative  faculty. 
The  same  material  object  suggests  to  different  persons  associations 
that  are  entirely  uulike  and  even  opposite  to  one  another.  The 
scene,  the  house,  the  apartment,  which  to  one  man  is  full  of  the 
deepest  interest,  is  to  another  indifferent.  To  one  person  it  recalls 
suggestions  fraught  with  peace,  affection,  and  joy;  to  another, 
memories  of  hatred,  remorse,  and  terror.  To  the  same  man,  on 
different  occasions  and  in  different  moods,  the  same  object  will 
suggest  different  associations,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  hour 
or  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  thinking.  We  may  almost  aay 
without  exaggeration,  that  in  every  present  activity  of  the  mind 
there  is  revived  and  indirectly  made  to  reappear  the  whole  of  the 
man's  previous  history,  as  each  of  its  acts  and  events  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  force  of  the  soul's  purely  passive  tendencies,  and 
io  incorporated  into  its  very  essence. 
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5  161.  Tlie  law  of  msodation,  according  to  the 
uun  and  i»w  ur  viewa  of  Its  nature  and  energy  which  have  been  en- 
forced, rests  upon  the  same  original  principle  ■usually 
hiown  as  tlie  law  of  luibit.  One  object  auggeits  another,  because 
one  mental  state  which  is  similar  in  part  to  another  tends  to  be 
like  it  in  every  particular.  Thia  principle,  when  expreaaed 
other  language,  is  equivalent  to,  Any  mental  activity  or  expei 
snce,  when  it  ia  repeated,  is  more  readily  performed. 

Habit,  Lat.  habitus,  Gr.  e;i:,  is  literally  a  way  of  being  held, 
or  of  holding  one's  self  Thus  defined,  it  must  denote  a  perma- 
nent state  of  rest  which  has  been  reached  as  the  reault  of  action 
or  growth,  or  a  permanent  form  of  activity,  or  of  readiness  or 
^cility  for  any  kind  of  activity.  As  such  facility  for  action  la 
universally  observed  to  result  from  repetition  of  action,  this  last 
element  ia  taken  up  into  the  conception  or  definition  of  habit. 
The  acquisition  of  fecility  by  repetition,  supposes  that  some  diffi- 
culty or  hindrance  has  been  overcome,  whether  the  habits  are 
purely  psychical  or  corporeal,  or  whether  they  are  both  physical 
and  mental  conjoined;  whether  they  are  emotional  or  moral,  or 
whether,  a^  is  often  true,  they  are  all  three  together. 

Examples  of  bodily  habitp  are  furnished  by  a  particular  gait; 
the  dexterous  management  of  the  hand  in  the  use  of  a  saw,  a 
chisel,  a  hatchet,  or  a  plane,  in  driving  or  in  drawing ;  and  the 
control  of  the  limba  in  dancing  or  gymnastic  feats.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  such  habits  does  indeed  usually  involve  some  psychical 
activity,  and  the  gain  of  facility  hy  repetition.  But  we  may  consider 
apart  the  formation  of  the  body  only  to  a  new  habitude,  and  for 
the  moment  have  to  do  only  with  the  changes  in  the  states  and 
functions  of  the  body  which  our  senses  observe  to  be  more  and 
more  readily  made.  We  suppose,  that  at  the  outaet  the  special 
use  required  is  difficult,  either  because  some  habitual  and  unde- 
wrable  adjustment  or  predisposition  of  the  muaclea  has  be«n 
attained,  or  because  they  are  inoperfectly  or  wrongly  adjusted  by 
nature.  An  effort  is  required  involving  physical  tension  or  phy- 
sical pain  ;  as  when  we  would  bring  the  organs  to  utter  the  unused 
sounds  of  a  strange  language,  or  would  bring  the  fingers  or  the 
limbs  to  painful  or  conatraineJ  positions.  We  may  explain  the 
obstacle  or  hindrance  by  a  certain  power  or  tendency  of  (he 
reflex  activitips  of  the  nervous  system.    The  conquest  may  con- 
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We  pasa  nest  to  mental  hahita— first,  those  which  are  devel- 
oped in  connectioa  with  auch  bodily  adjustmeuts  aS  we  have  sup- 
posed ;  and  second,  those  which  concern  fiinctious  that  are  aimply 
and  purely  mental.  Side  by  side  with  the  new  adjuatments  to 
which  the  muacles  are  constrained  with  a  more  and  more  ready 
obedience,  there  rauat  proceed  a  conatantly  iucrcaaed  facility  in 
the  mind's  connection  and  control  of  the  appropriate  sensations, 
according  to  the  ends  which  it  intends  to  accumplish ;  i.  e.,  the 
mind  in  such  caaes  furniahing  the  real  bcginninga  of  the  new  ad- 
justments and  growths  of  the  body.  The  juggler  and  the  gym- 
nast, the  mechanic  and  the  artist,  the  dancer  and  the  player  on 
the  violin  or  the  organ,  do  not  simply  train  the  bodily  organs  to 
the  requiaite  aupplcnesa  and  aptitudea,  but  they  acquire  a  sur- 
prising readineas  of  the  mind  to  connect  with  every  movement 
those  sensations  wliich  indicate  and  regulate  the  activities  to  which 
the  body  ia  physically  trained.  If  a  mental  facility  suppoaea  a. 
mental  difficulty,  what  is  the  nature  of  thedifficulty?  It  is  on 
original  difficulty  of  mental  application  to  certain  mental  objecta, 
and,  consequently  in  the  ready  mental  combination  of  the  objects 
which  are  concerned.  This  intellectual  obstBcle  ia  usually  in- 
creaaed,  and  in  aomc  cases  wholly  occasictned,  by  one  that  is 
emotional  or  moral. 

In  habits  that  are  purely  mental,  as  in  the  greater  facility  that 
ia  acquired  by  study  in  general;  or  the  surprising  progreaa  which 
may  be  made  in  any  special  acienoe,  as  the  matbematica  or  the 
languages;  or  the  still  more  unlooked-for  dexterity  which  may  be 
gained  in  certain  intellectual  feata,  aa  of  punning,  rhyming,  etc., 
etc,  the  difficulty  lies  in  a  reluctant  or  unwonted  attention,  and 
the  dexterity  pertains  to  the  subjective  tendency  toward  similar 
activities  which  ia  acquired  by  exercise.  The  difficulty  and  the 
capacity  for  facility  are  both  assumed  to  be  unquestioned  and 
original  facta. 

When  the  habits  are  purely  emotional  or  moral,  ao  far  aa  they 
can  be  conceived  as  auch,  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  a 
.natural  or  acquired  tendency  to  excessive  and  abnormal  activity 
in  any  emotion.    This  tendency  can  be  overcome  only  by  tb« 
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frequent  exercise  of  other  eraotioiia,  till  they  act  with  nonnal 
readinesB  and  streogth.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  voluntary 
element,  or  rather  supposmg  that  this  is  lightly  adjusted,  it  may 
be  aaaumed  that  this  ori^al  hindrance  to  the  natural  tendencies 
remains  when  the  new  habita  are  to  be  acquired.  The  completion 
of  moral  or  emotional  habits  ordinarily  involves  also  the  training 
of  the  intellectual  habits  to  the  ready  suggestion  of  new  thoughte 
and  very  often  of  the  body  itself  to  readiness  in  appropriate 
actions. 

§  162.  The  laws  of  association  are  again  divided 
lowi^r  i»"i  oi  into  higher  and  Itiuier.  The  lower  are  those  which 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  acquisitiana  of  sense  and 
consciousness,  and  which  are  reproduced  by  the  representative 
imagination  and  the  uncultured  memory.  These  are  the  relations 
of  time  and  space.  As  they  are  more  obvious  and  natural,  they 
require  little  of  higher  culture  or  discipline.  They  are  also 
developed  earliest  in  the  order  of  time,  and  are  common  to  the 
whole  race.  The  relations  of  likeness  and  of  contrail  form  an 
Intermediate  class  between  the  natural  and  the  philosophical ; 
being  now  present  in  the  one,  and  then  largely  represented  in 
the  other.  The  higher  are  the  relations  of  caitte  and  effecl ;  la' 
volviugmeo?i!i  and  end,  premise  aad  concitmon,  dntum  and  infer- 
tnee,  getttu  and  fipedes,  Um  and  example— -o\\,  in  short,  of  the 
80-called  phUomphical  or  logical  relations.  All  these  are  present 
In  and  control  the  higher  imagination  and  the  more  developed 
processes  of  thought  The  higher  relations  of  thought  and  of 
the  creative  imagination  are  so  diverse  from  the  lower  relations 
of  sense,  that  they  often  supersede  and  displace,  and  sometimes 
even  cross  and  contradict  them.  In  sense-perception  and  con- 
sciousness, objects  are  conjoined,  just  as  they  happen  to  present 
themselves  in  space  or  in  time.  The  mechanical  memory  or 
imagination  servilely  reproduces  them  under  precisely  the  sam« 
relations  in  which  they  were  originally  presented  and  known. 
But  thought  and  the  higher  ima^nation  take  the  objects  thus 
accidentally  conjoined,  and  reeombine  and  reprodiice  them  under 
relations  that  are  higher.  Whenever  objects  are  habitually  coD' 
joined  under  such  relations,  they  will  be  persistently  associa- 
ted with  and  represented  by  them,  so  fer  even  as  to  exclude  the 
combinations  presented  to  aecse-perception.     By  such   exces% 
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those  striking  idiosyucracies  of  imagination  and  memory  cau 
be  e£count«d  for  which  are  designated  by  the  vaguely-used  term, 
abseTd-mindedness.  The  absentrminded  person  is  one  who  has 
become  so  habitually  indifferent  and  inattentive  to  the  objecta 
which  address  his  senses,  through  preoccupation  from  a  roving 
imagination  or  abstracted  thought,  that  hla  senses  seem  often  to 
be  unused,  and  his  memory  to  be  utterly  untrustworthy.  He 
becomes*  sublimely,  or  perhaps  ridiculously,  indifferent  to  'iie 
common  relations  of  common  objecta  and  events. 

As  the  higher  may  take  the  place  of  the  lower  relations,  so 
the  lower  may  exclude  or  displace  the  higher.  The  oomtant  or 
even  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objecta  and  phenomena  may 
in  consequence  be  mistaken  for  their  necesmri/  relations  or 
essential  conditions  or  constitiienta.  A  savage,  who  should  see 
gunpowder  exploded  by  an  electric  spark,  would  associate  the 
whole  of  the  electric  apparatus,  and  perhaps  even  the  words  and 
dress  of  the  operator,  with  the  occurrence  of  the  explosion,  and 
take  the  combination  to  be  made  by  a  necessary  connection  of 
things.  The  ignoramus  who  sees  a  conjurer  perform  certain  ma- 
lipulations,  or  hears  him  repeat  the  words  of  some  incantation  in 
connection  with  a  surprising  feat,  unites  the  two  by  an  associa- 
BO  inveterate  as  to  believe  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other. 
The  manifold  and  inveterate  superstitions  that  have  been  so 
readily  accepted  and  so  tenaciously  retained,  are  in  this  way  to 
be  explained.  Startling  or  noticeable  events  have  occurred 
together  by  a  merely  casual  connection,  which  have  been  hence- 
forward associated  under  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect;  as  in 
the  case  of  success  in  battle,  the  healing  of  disease,  the  removal 
of  an  epidemic,  the  terminati^tn  of  drought,  the  cessation  of  an 
eclipse,  or  the  acceptable  performance  of  some  religious  rite. 

Nor  are  errors  of  this  sort  confined  to  uncultured  and  ignorant 
races  or  uneducated  men.  Men  of  quick  association  and  ready 
eu^estion,  even  if  they  attain  the  highest  culture  in  many  di- 
rections, often  scorn  that  discipline  to  philosophical  thinking  of 
which  they  stand  in  special  need,  because,  from  the  very  quick- 
ness of  tlieir  power  to  combine,  they  are  most  liable  to  mistake 
the  suggestions  of  their  various  and  ready  wit  for  the  sober  and 
lolid  relations  of  thought. 

The  lower  associations — those  of  constant  or  frequent  conjono, 
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tiun — are  moat  obaervable  when  they  strongly  affect  our  feeliiigs. 
Objects  which  are  in  themselves  iuiiitferent,  or  which  ought  to  be 
and  would  otherwise  be  positively  ofiensive,  excite  the  intenaeei 
liking  or  mialikiug,  siinply  because  they  have  been  connected 
with  objects  which  in  their  essential  nature  are  fitted  to  please 
or  displease  us.  The  remembrance  of  a  journey,  or  some  other 
event  of  our  personal  history,  ia  always  unwelcome,  because  it 
was  connected  in  our  experience,  and  is  therefore  associated  in 
Dur  thoughts,  with  some  serious  disappointment  or  calamity. 
The  aighl  of  the  surgeon  who  saved  our  life  by  performing  a 
painful  operation,  ia  not  always  agreeable,  however  sincere  may 
be  our  gratitude.  Certain  persons  are  very  pleasing  or  very 
displeasing,  because  they  bring  to  mind  memories  or  thoughti{ 
which  we  cherish  or  reject. 

A  dress  of  the  newest  fashion  may  at  first  be  singular  and  un- 
attractive. But  soon  it  ia  generally  worn  by  those  who  are 
attractive  in  appearance,  graceful  and  refined  in  manners,  and 
high  in  social  position.  It  ia  thereupon  regarded  as  highly  graceful 
and  agreeable  in  itself,  and  no  other  is  tolerable.  It  is  not  long 
before  it  becomes  common,  and  this  detracts  somewhat  from  its 
factitious  attractions.  When  it  ia  worn  obtrusively  by  the  filthy 
and  vulgar,  and  becomes  conspicuous  in  connection  with  persons 
who  are  rightfully  disagreeable,  it  is  time  that  the  fashion  should 
change,  or  that  some  other  novelty  should  appear,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  associations  of  the  fashionable  world  from  the  ofie«- 
sive  taint  of  commonness  and  vulgarity, 

lbs  W}ral  influence  of  accidental  associations  is  still  more 
worthy  of  attention,  for  their  power  for  evil  as  well  as  their 
capacity  for  good.  Pleasing  manners,  high  intellectual  culture, 
the  attractions  of  wealth  and  position,  may  be  and  often  aia 
connected  with  libertine  principles  and  easy  morals,  and  thi 
become  powerful  aids  and  instruments  of  vice  and  corruptiffls.' 
The  drunken  revel  may,  by  the  force  of  ajsociatioos  of  this  kind, 
Bot  only  be  endured  as  less  disgusting,  but  it  may  be  gloried  in 
by  the  aspirant  afier  high  society,  as  the  sign  of  gentlemanly 
breeding  and  fashionable  life.  The  horrors  of  the  first  cigar 
and  the  first  debauch  are  greatly  alleviated  by  manifold  sugges- 
tions that  the  experience  of  both  are  necessary  to  constitute  the 
geutleman. 


The  force  of  casual  associations  is  m  no  particular  more  cou- 
apicuoua  than  ia  its  iniluenGe  upon  language,  A  deed  that  is 
abhorrent  to  the  conscience  and  ofiensive  to  the  judgment  and 
feelings  of  right-minded  and  plain-speaking  men,  is  more  than 
half  reconciled  to  the  moral  feeliugs,  and  perhaps  ia  installed 
among  the  virtues,  by  softening  or  digoifying  the  appellations  by 
which  it  ia  named — that  is,  by  designating  it  by  words  that  Busiest 
associations  of  respectability  and  honor.  Men  seek  to  keep  down 
or  to  avoid  associations  of  disgust  or  abhorrence  by  tlie  device 
of  euphemistic  terminology.  It  is  not  always  true  that  'vice 
loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossnesa  ;'  for  the  very  gross- 
ness  which  is  its  natural  manifestation  and  result,  is  sometimaa 

I   the  beet  defence  of  society  against  the  corruption  to  which  it  J 

'   tends. 

The  power  of  epithets  and  names  to  awaken  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant associations  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  parties 
and  the  practice  of  partisans.  A  party  that  is  encumbered  by 
an  epithet  or  appellation  of  odious  associations  or  disagreeable 
origination,  hastens  to  disencumber  itself  of  an  appendage  that  is 
more  fetal  than  the  shirt  of  N"essua ;  while  its  opponents  are  as 
eager  and  determined  that  it  shall  retain  the  damaging  reproach. 
The  skillful  application  of  epithets  like  IVJdg  and  Tory,  Mallg- 
nard  and  Roundhead,  Qirondiits  and  the  Mounlain,  Conservative 
and  Radical,  is  often  more  efficient  with  the  populace  than  the 
most  convincing  arguments  or  the  most  persuasive  eloquence. 
Agreeable  associations,  through  the  subtle  reaction  of  language, 
have  not  only  palliated — they  have  even  recommended  the  most 
contemptible  follies,  the  most  outrageous  violence,  and  the  moat  I 
abominable  crimes.  M 

Ecen  pbiloBOph;  heraoir,  tboBgh  proteesing  lo  be  eoliject  to  though t-relatioDI 
odIj.  ia  b;r  '>°  "'bO'Is  exempt  frum  Iha  influenae  o(  ouanl  Kuoclatiani  apsratiiig 
Ihtough  tbii  same  medium  of  words.  It  ia  oiloo  moro  effoetive,  evea  in  tha 
Bohoula,  to  applj  an  spithgt,  as  ttmaoiu  or  apin'taal,  tnpiricai  or  raUotial,  untl- 
fiih  or  uiililarian,  than  tt  ia  to  diaproye  an  iDftljais  or  anawer  an  arguiocnl :  to 
givQ  an  opinion  an  odioua  txame,  or  apply  a  eontemptanaa  epithet,  than  tu  eno- 
sider  its  eyidonoe  or  refote  ita  reaaons.  The  soberest  nnil  beat-goyerned  men  t,n 
more  or  leu  affeoted  hj  indiyidnal  aasiMiBtinns  in  their  tutes,  their  prerereueea, 
tbeir  niuiDers,  tbclr  reading,  their  oompaniona,  tbeir  polities,  and  their  faith. 
We  cobld  not  be  nboily  aloof  or  exempt  from  tbeir  Inllueaea  if  na  would,  Wa 
would  not  if  wa  oould  ;  for,  in  bo  doing',  wa  ahould  foregn  mnoh  of  one  indirida- 
allty,  and  of  tbat  whiob  mnkea  our  iDdiyldoBtily  dear.    Bat  it  ia  lbs  inlersEt  ao< 
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duty  d(  evsi;  man  bo  fur  to  regulate  th«  iaflueniie  of  suub  tuEDctBticinB,  tha 
do  Dot  beoome  Ihe  eae;  Tictim  or  the  a1|j«t  ilnve  of  obanDB  and  arbitrary 
oomBUnoBf.  Whatever  la  rigbt  and  tmo  oannot  be  diaagreeable,  when  it  ia  i 
taioed,  adorned,  and  hallowed  by  UBooiatioDB  that  are  anly  attraotivB.  lod' 
it  i)  not  till  the  reaion  and  dodbcIbdoo  rale  so  completely  over  the  nhole  mai 

•dneBtiun  of  thB  man  i>  aumplete.  and  his  obaraoter  has  attaiaed  that  harmDOf 
asd  perfeotion  of  irhioh  it  it  oapable. 


.  ata-^^ 

tive  power,  we  proceed  to  apply  the  results  of  our  inquiries  to 
explanation  of  the  oriuciDal  modes  in  which  its  activitT  is 

'  hence  there  are  varieties  of  Diemoiy ;  but  it  is  essential  to  an  act.  ^^1 

of  memory  that  some  portion  of  each  of  these  elements  and  ^^M 
^^^      relations  should  be  recalled  and  re-known.  ^^M 

^^L  The  total  complex  of  object  and  relatione  may  be  recalled  more  -^^J 
^^H  or  less  perfectly,  or  each  of  the  constituent  elements  may  be  more  ^^M 
^^f      or  less  vividly  represented.  ^^H 

I  First:  The  object  of  the  original  act  may  be  recalled  with  8^^^| 

greater  or  less   completeness  of  its  elements  or  parts,  and  this  ^^M 

I whether  it  he  a  thought-object,  or  a  sense-object.     Completenesa    ^^| 

^^M       or  incompleteness  in  this  particular  usually  attracts  the  attenlion, 
^^H      and  marks  the  memory  as  strong  or  weak. 

^^F  Second :  The  original  act  of  the  mind  in  the  firat  apprehension 

I  may  also  be   more  or  less  perfectly  recalled.     I  see  a  face  ia  a 

erowd.  I  recall  it  perfectly,  and  know  that  I  have  seen  it  before; 

but  I  caouot  jMvlve  a  ainsle  vestige  of  myself  as  viewing  it,  only 
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BEBIMTATION. — (.!•)    THE    MEMORY,   OR    RECOGNIZING    P. 
ULTT. 

[aving  considered  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  representa- 
tive power,  we  proceed  to  apply  the  results  of  our  inquiries  to  the 
explanation  of  the  principal  modes  in  which  its  activity  is  ex- 
erted— to  the  80-called  faculties  of  memory,  phaniasy,  and  imagi- 
naiion.     The  memory  comes  first  in  order. 

§  163,  Ad  act  or  state  of  memory  has  already  been 
I  defined  to  be  that  in  which  the  essential  elements  of 
an  act  of  previous  cognition  are  more  or  less  per- 
fectly re-known,  with  the  relations  essential  to  each.  These 
elements  are  not  all  recalled  with  the  same  distinctness,  and 
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that  I  did  thus  view  it  I  am  certain  by  dire<.'t  knowledge.  And 
yet  we  must  haye  this  recollection  of  our  previous  psychi 
activity,  or  we  cannot  be  said  to  remember  it  at  all.  This  certain 
knowledge  may  vary  from  tlie  vaguest  possible  impressiouB  of  oui 
subjective  state,  to  the  most  vivid  aud  cireumstuntiul  review  ot 
aacb  one  of  its  constituent  elementa. 

Third :  The  time  when  the  object  was  previously  known  may  1 
be  more  or  leas  perfectly  recalled.  If  I  remember  an  object 
viewed  or  experienced  half  an  hour  ago,  I  may  recall  the  leading 
events  which  have  happened  to  me  from  the  present  moment 
backward  to  the  original  act  of  acquiring  this  knowledge.  If  it 
was  yesterday,  or  a  month  smce,  I  can  generally  recall  the  events 
that  were  just  before  and  after  it,  can  connect  It  with  the  present 
by  more  or  fewer  intervening  occurrences,  and  can  fix  the  data 
so  far  as  to  know  that  it  was  in  a  certain  month  of  a  certain 
year ;  the  attendants  of  which  dates  I  can  recover  with  more  o$  J 
less  fulness.  ' 

In  some  cases,  the  event  stands  isolated  in  the  dim  and  unde- 
termined past.  In  others,  it  may  not  be  wholly  isolated  from  the 
events  which  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed,  but  yet  it  can 
scarcely  he  said  to  be  united  with  the  present  by  any  comiecting 
series  of  events  that  intervene. 

Fourth  :  The  place  where,  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly  re- 
oalled  and  i-ecognized.  The  place  where,  is  a  phrase  which  de- 
I  notes  the  adjacent  and  surrounding  physical  objects  in  their  spa- 
I  tial  relations,  which  form  the  background  and  the  setttug  of  every 
I  object  perceived  or  every  act  of  the  person  who  remembers. 
I  Every  object  previously  observed,  every  act  of  my  own  in  obi.j 
I  serving  it,  when  itself  recalled,  will  bring  back  thb  accompany^J 
ing  setting  more  or  less  perfectly. 

Fifth :  The  knowledge  of  the  real  exigence  or  of  the  previous 
I  perception  of  remembered  objects  may  also  vary  in  the  degree  of 
accuracy  or  confidence  with  which  it  is  held.  For  this  simple 
knowledge  no  other  explanation  can  be  given,  than  that  the 
mind  is  competent  to  its  exercise.  The  question  is  sometimes 
asked.  Why  do  we  trust  our  memory  ?  To  this  philosophers  have 
sought  to  give  an  answer  by  enumerating  certain  grounds  or  cri- 
teria— ai  that  the  object  must  be  clear,  or  that  the  image  recalled 
must  reprefetU  or  n^rw  with  the  reality.     But  all  these  criteria. 
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I,  which  express  no'^^^ 


^ 


or  grounds,  are  merely  other  words  or  phra 
more  than  the  act  of  knowledge  itself. 

But  doea  the  mind  always  know,  i.  e.,  remember,  with  equal 
certainty  ?  Doea  it  not  sometimes  distrust  its  own  act  in  remem- 
bering ?  We  answer :  When  we  distrust  our  own  act  of  memory, 
it  is  we  ourselves  who  are  not  certain.  We  seek  to  be  certaini 
sometimes  we  succeed,  and  pass  from  the  condition  of  painful 
doubt  into  that  of  confident  kuowledge.  The  object  which  waa 
vaguely  recalled  now  stands  vividly  and  diatJnctly  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  But  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  the  objecta 
are  not  the  real  causes  which  effect,  or  the  logical  grounds  on 
which  we  rest  our  positive  knowledge.  The  term  disfiiici  and 
diitindly,  objectively  describe  the  subjective  certainty,  but  do  not 
account  for  or  justify  it, 

"  But  do  we  not  sometimes  offer  reasons  to  satisfy  or  prove  to 
ourselves  that  what  we  remember  must  have  been  a  fact  ?"  We 
do  often  enumerate  the  circumstances  which  assure  us  that  wa 
cannot  be  mistaken,  but  not  aa  logical  reasons  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  in  the  right.  We  bring  them  up  as  particu- 
lars on  which  we  dwell  with  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
creating a  more  complete  and  vivid  picture  of  the  past.  In  this 
sense  we  are  said  to  refresh  our  memory — as  a  witness  in  court  is 
asked  or  urged  to  do,  when  one  or  another  circumstance  is 
repeated  in  his  hearing,  or  he  is  left  to  his  own  associations  to 
revive  the  past.  We  may  indeed  urge  this  number  of  remem- 
bered particulars  as  reasons  why  others  should  trust  our  accuracy 
because  our  own  remembrance  is  so  full  and  detailed,  but  not  as 
grounds  or  criteria  for  our  own  confidence.  For  this  confidence 
we  can  give  no  other  reason  than  that  we  find  ourselves  pos- 
sessed of  and  using  the  power  for  this  very  function,  which  is 
to  remember.  And  yet  this  act  is  exercisad,  as  is  every  other  act 
of  the  aoul,  with  varying  and  imequal  energy, 

h  §  ^^^'  ■^'^  exact  and  technical  description  of  mem- 
nicsUjdeBned.  ory  would  be  the  following.  Memory  is  a  modifica 
mory  to  ropro.  tion  of  represeutati  on.  The  representative  power  fiir- 
nishes  the  materials  for  the  memory,  according  to 
the  lows  of  association.  These  objects  being  famished,  the  mind 
in  memory  knows  them  by  an  act  of  recognition.  More  briefly, 
topreaentation  recalls,  memory  recognizes.    The  soul,  in  reprcseu- 
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tatioD,  is  passive,  blind,  and  mechanical,  proceeding  according  to 
fixed  and  inevitable  laws,  by  methods  or  processes  which  occur 
beyond  or  out  of  conaciouaiiess  The  soul,  in  memory,  on  the 
other  band,  is  active,  intelligent,  and  rational.  The  distinctioa 
a  representation  and  memory,  so  far  as  our  actual  expe- 
rience is  concerned,  is  rather  ideal  than  real,  for  representation 
s  into  memory  by  an  inevitable  certainty,  through  the  easi- 
est, the  most  natural,  and  usually  the  most  unnoticed  transitions. 

The  psychologists  of  the  aasociational  school  provide  for  only 
half  the  process — that  of  representation.  The  reoogniiion  they 
attempt  to  explain,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  the  chemistry  of  asso- 
ciation— i.  e.,  by  the  union  or  blending  of  a  present  with  a  past 
mental  state.  Representation  and  memory  may,  however,  with 
propriety  and  advantage,  be  ideally  considered  apart.  Repre- 
setUation  conceived  apart  from  Tnemory,  may  begin  with  a  mental 
image,  and  by  the  laws  of  its  own  activity  call  up  another,  and 
still  another,  till  all  at  once  tho  intelligence  asserts,  "The  object 
now  pictured  I  have  known  before  as  a  reality."  Or  the  object 
may  be  maierialt  and  perceived  by  the  senses.  In  such  a  case, 
representation  at  once  supplies  a  completing  image  or  thought, 
concerning  which  memory  pronounces,  "  TTiis  real  object  I  have 
perceived  before." 

Memory,  on  the  other  hand,  as  dUHnguisked  from  repre^entn- 
fion,  vi  an  act  nf  knowledge.  To  know,  requires  objects,  and  the 
discernment  of  their  relations.  The  objeclfl  of  memory  are 
peculiar,  in  that,  as  has  just  been  explained,  representation  pre- 
sents or  suggests  more  or  fewer  of  them.  The  relations  under 
which  they  are  known  are,  aa  we  have  shown  at  length,  those  of 
previous  apprehension  by  myself  in  some  determinate  state  of 
knowledge  or  feeling,  at  some  previous  time,  and  in  some  pat^ 
ticular  place. 

But  while  we  thua  distinguish  in  an  ideal  way  the  passive  and 
the  active  element  in  memory,  both  must  be  taken  into  coi.-- 
sideratlon  in  order  to  explain  its  phenomena ;  fur,  in  these 
phenomena,  each  of  these  elements  raodifles  the  other,  and  both 
must  be  present.  The  two  are  related  in  memory  somewhat  as 
sensation  proper  and  perception  proper  are  combined  in  the  acts 
of  sense-perception — the  one  is  inversely  as  the  other.  In 
certain  acts  and  powers  of  memory,  the  passive  or  represents 
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tional  element  is  prominent  and  conspicuous ;  iu  others, 
active  and  rational  is  moat  apparent.  In  the  two  cases,  we  dla- 
e  memory  as  apontanemi^  and  ititeiiiional.  In  gpotita- 
JMOMS  memory,  the  object  remembered,  apontaneoiuily  oeeura  to  the 
mind.  In  inieiUioiuU  memory  it  is  distinctly  sought  after  unlil  it  ts 
found.  In  spontaneous  meinorj,  the  representative  iaculty  is 
prominent,  while  the  intelligence  waits  only  to  give  its  recognition 
to  what  is  presented  to  its  attention.  Iu  intentional  memory, 
the  intelligence  is  active,  being  aware  that  some  object  has  been 
previously  known,  to  recall  which,  it  summon^  the  energies  (^ 
the  representative  power. 

The  distinction  of  these  two  kinds  of  memory  is  so  obvious, 
and  is  bo  readily  observed,  that  separate  terms  for  the  two  have 
been  employed  in  common  life,  and  are  found  in  many  lan- 
guages. The  Greeks  have  /n'^j/'l  and  i-d/ii'^tftf ;  the  Latins, 
mem&ria  and  recvrdatlo  (cf.  Cic.  de  Prov.  43} ;  the  English, 
memory  and  reco/lecti-on. 

§  16.5.  In  the  spontineous  memory,  there  an 
mum's^'^r'  natural  aptitudes  and  disabilities,  wUich  can  only  be 
referred  to  some  original  differences  of  the  mental 
constitution.  That  such  differences  exist,  is  an  unquestioned  hxU 
For  example :  one  person  hears  a  series  of  unconnected  names 
recited,  and  can  repeat  them  all  in  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  were  uttered,  while  another  can  recall  only  now  and  then 
one.  The  eye  of  another  runs  down  a  column  of  figures,  and  he 
can  cr>py  the  whole  from  memory,  while  his  companion  can 
scarcely  recall  a  single  one  of  the  whole.  One  individual  can 
learn  a  page  of  prose  or  poetry  simply  by  reading  or  hearing  it 
read  but  once,  while  another  can  with  difficulty  repeat  correctly  a 
single  line  or  sentence.  That  these  differences  are  natural,  is 
manifest  from  this,  that  they  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  effuii  or 
art.  No  discipline  of  the  attention,  and  no  determination  of  the 
will,  can  enable  one  who  is  strikingly  deficient,  to  acquire  the 
^wwer  of  this  simple  and  effortless  memory.  That  the  defect  lies 
m  some  original  incapacity  to  fix  the  attention  with  interest  upon 
the  objects  to  be  recalled,  and  not  in  the  power  of  representation, 
is  confirmed  by  observation  as  well  as  by  the  general  law  of  the 
woritings  of  the  representative  power.  That  the  strength  oi 
ireakneee  of  this  kind  of  memory  is  not  owing  to  the  physical 
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I  strength  or  weakness  of  the  organs  of  aeDse,  but  to  the  mental 
energy  aud  the  mora!  direction  with  which  tlieae  phyaicttl  infitnb 
ments  are  applied,  is  abundantly  manifest.    Analogous  to  diSer- 
ences  in  the  spontaneous  memory — if,  indeed,  they  are  not  ex- 
amples of  it — are  the  varying  (Opacities  to  recall  a  musical  wr 
BO  as  to  repeat  it,  or  to  revive  tho.iraage  of  the  voice  or  mannen 
of  another  so  as  to  imitate  them. 
The  relations  which  are  employed  in  the  natural  memory  are 
'  most  conspicuously  those  of  simple  contiguity  and  succession, 
1  All  memory  begins  with  these  relations,  because  our  earliest  en- 
I  erpea  and  acquisitions  commence  with  objects  of  this  kind.    In 
I  other  words,  there  is  a  natural  memory  of  space  and  of  time,  or, 
I  as  we  may  say  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense,  there  is  a  natiira) 
I  jmemory  of  the  eye  and  of  Ihe  ear.     In  some  persona  the  memorjf 
of  the  eye,  while  in  others  the  memory  of  the  ear,  is  conspicuous. 
Those  who  are  remarkable  for  the  memory  of  the  eye,  are  such 
as  can  readily  and  vividly  picture  in  the  mind  the  details  of  the 
front  or  fat^adp.  of  a  building,  the  outline  and  filhng  in  of  some 
I  remarkable  tree,   the  features  of  the   face  of  an  acquaintance 
or  friend,  the  page  of  a  boi;>k  a^  presented  to  the  eye.    Those 
I  distinguished  for  the  memory  of  the  ear,  can  recall  successions  o( 
Bounds— if  they  have  a  musical  ear,  of  musical  notes — strings  of 
a,  or  words  when  connected  in  significant  sentences.     They 
can  repeat  dates  of  uninteresting  events,  and  retail  long  stories 
whether   tedious   or  amusing.     Superiority  in  the  one  kind  of 
memory  ia  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  superiority  in  the  other. 
A  good  spontaneous  memory,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  good 
memory  for  facts  and  dates,  is  generally  and  correctly  regarded 
as  a  great  intellectual  convenience,  rather  than  as  a  decisive  indi- 
cation of  intellectual  power.     It  is  doubtless  true,  that  many  per- 
sons are  distinguished  by  natural  memory,  who  are  inferior  in  ca- 
pacity for  discrimination  aud  reasoning.     It  has  become  a  com- 
mon observation.  Great  memory,  little  common  sense.     In  such 
cases,  the  power  of  discerning  the  higher  relations  may  be  either 
originally  deficient,  or  it  may  be  neglected  in  consequence  of  thfl 
predominant  use  of  the  power  of  apprehending,  and,  of  course, 
of  recalling  objects  in  the  relations  that  are  most  obvious.   A  very 
energetic  mind  may  be  very  limited  in  its  apprehensions,  and 
will,  of  course,  be  energetic  though  limited  in  its  memory.    It  ia 
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noticeable,  also,  that  persona  who  become  eminent  in  those 
achievements  which  are  proper  to  the  higher  intellectual  powers 
and  relations,  are  in  early  life  usually  distinguished  for  the 
strength  and  reach  of  their  memory  of  both  eye  and  ear. 

There  are  not  a  few  men  who  cnrry  into  the  maturity  of  age, 
and  into  the  most  striking  effot-ta  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  a 
memory  that  is  always  clear,  vivid,  prompt,  exact,  *and  universal 
— a  memory  that  never  forgets  a  name,  or  loses  a  date,  or  is  at 
&ult  in  its  recital  of  facta.  Such  are  the  men  of  universal 
knowledge,  at  least  in  some  special  department  of  study  and  re- 
search, like  Scaliger  in  ancieat  learuing  and  criticism;  Pascal, 
"  that  prodigy  of  parte ;"  Niebuhr  in  history  and  statistics ;  A,  von 
Humboldt  in  physics  both  celestial  and  terrestrial ;  Ritter  in  geo- 
graphy ;  Goethe  in  literature  and  art.  The  reason  that  in  these 
exempt  cases  the  faigher  or  intellectual  memory  does  not  displace 
the  lower,  is  that  the  employments  or  studies  of  the  individual 
require  him  to  be  conversant  with  details  as  well  as  with  their 
thought-relations,  with  fiicts  as  well  as  with  principles.  Hence, 
the  higher  memory  aids  rather  than  hinders  the  lower  ;  the  ao- 
quisitioas  of  the  quick  eye  aud  ear  being  fastened  and  fixed  by 
the  secondary  processes  of  reflex  thought. 

Thoinwotion&i  §  1^5  o.  The  phenomena  of  the  so-called  intentional 
mainory,  ^^  voluntary  memory  next  require  attention.     They 

are  characterized  by  the  single  feature,  that  the  objects  remem- 
bered, are  sought  for  by  a  conscious  eifort  or  act.  '  But  how 
can  this  be  possible?  The  very  statement  involves  a  contra- 
diction in  language  and  an  impossibility  in  fact.  If  the  mind 
seeks,  intending  to  find  or  recover  an  object  lost,  then  it  already 
knows  what  it  seeks  for.  In  othei  words,  the  mind  must  already 
have  remembered,  in  order  to  be  put  upon  the  act  of  endeavor- 
ing to  recall.'  In  reply,  we  observe  that,  if  every  object  re- 
were  in  all  cases  remembered  with  equal  fulness  and 
then  the  objection  would  hold.  If,  in  order  to  re- 
member at  all,  the  mind  must  recall  with  equal  energy  and 
BUccesB  all  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  capable  of 
being  reproduced,  then  '  to  intend  to  remember '  would  be 
plainly  precluded  by  our  '  haTing  already  remembered,'  But 
this  is  by  no  means  true.  The  object  remembered  may  be  con- 
Mdered  as  an  object — whether  objed-objed  or   subjectrobjeet  is 
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immaterial — out  of  all  conscioiis  relation  to  the  mind  viewing  o>| 
caring  for  it,  or  as  an  object  in  sucli  relation. 

Taken  in  the  first  sense,  the  object  is  capable  of  being  recalled 
vaguely  in  it^  general  outlines,  and  coniiiaedly  in  its  details,  or  it 
can  stand  out  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  with  the  sharpest  out- 
line, and  inclose  a  perfect  picture  of  distinct  minutifB.  But  the 
object  of  memory  is  more  appropriately  the  object  in  some  rela- 
tion to  the  previous  activity  of  the  soul  in  some  given  place  and 
at  some  given  time.  This  more  complex  object  admits  also  of  every 
variety  and  degree,  from  the  lowest  up  to  the  highest  conceivable 
fulness  and  freshness.  This,  of  course,  provides  ibr  tlic  possibility 
that  the  mind  should,  in  its  acts  of  recovery,  go  through  all  the 
intermediate  steps  of  effort  and  intention,  till  the  whole  object,  as 
objective  and  subjective,  is  fully  represented  and  recognized. 

In  recovering  the  whole,  we  may  begin  with  that  which  is 
eminently  objective.  We  may  set  off  with  some  object  wliicb 
we  are  sure,  in  our  previous  knowledge,  had  some  relation  to  that 
which  we  seek — as  the  dat«s  of  some  events  that  occurred  before 
or  after  the  one  which  we  look  for,  the  names  which  we  have 
learned  in  connection  with  the  one  required;  and  we  may  dwell 
upon  these  till  the  date  or  name  required  occurs  to  the  mind,  and 
we  recognize  it  with  welcome.  Or  we  may  begin  with  the  sub- 
jective element.  We  may  recall  ourselves  in  the  act  of  being 
chaiged  with  certain  duties  or  commissions — wliere  we  were,  what 
we  were  doing,  of  what  we  were  thinking,  how  we  were  feelini}, — 
till  by  this  means,  the  missing  element  reappears  to  make  the 
reet^ition  complete. 

It  has  already  been  asserted,  that  in  the  intentional  memo- 
ry the  active  element  is  most  prominent.  This  is  true.  But  it 
happens,  from  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  passive  element  is 
thereby  brought  into  more  conaplcuous  and  striking  contrast.  It 
would  seem  to  delight  to  tantadizc  us  by  the  wantonness  of  its 
caprices,  as  now  it  flashes  those  very  thoughts  upon  our  mental 
vision  which  we  are  most  desirous  to  hide  out  of  sight,  and  then 
as  provokingly  hides  those  which  we  are  moat  desirous  to  un- 
cover. At  one  time  we  are  disappointed  by  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  forgetfulness  of  the  most  familiar  objects;  i 
another,  we  are  surprised  by  the  appositeooss  and  the  affluent 
of  unexpected  remembrances. 
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The  sole  and  single  function  which  the  mind,  aa  active,  can 
I  to  apply  the  force  of  its  attention  to  the  object  or  objects 
which  it  is  certain  have  reference  to  that  which  is  sought  for. 
To  these  only  have  we  access.  These  only  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand. Energetic  and  prolonged  attention  is  all  that  the  mind 
can  do  at  the  moment  of  reu 

§  166.  Memory  is  Bometimes  defined  as  exclusively  ] 
po™?«i"Bii.t  the  power  to  retain,  or  the  conservative  /acuUy.  So  ' 
■od  I..  i«e.  Hamilton  treats  it,  -and  exalts  this  supposed  power 
into  a  separate  faculty  co-ordiuate  with  the  power  to  reprodaca 
and  the  power  to  repreaent  But  when  we  inquire  for  the  defini- 
tion or  statement  of  the  function  which  this  so-called  retentive 
&culty  performs,  we  find  that  no  funchiou  of  the  sort  is  known 
to  consciousness.  Indeed,  it  is  conceded  by  Hamilton,  that  what- 
ever is  done  by  this  faculty  is  performed  unconsciously. 

Ko  one  holds  that,  during  the  interval,  the  mind  acts  upon  'j 
the  object,  or  with  respect  to  it.     It  does  not  exert  itself  to  hold  t 
it,  or  concern  itself  with  it  in  the  least.     The  expression  to  ra- 
tain  is    purely  metaphorical,  and  simply  carries  the  thoughts 
over  the  period  that  intervenes  between  the  moment  when  it  was 
first  apprehended,  and  the  moment  when  it  is  known  a  second 
time.     As  Locke  pertinently  and  truly  observes,  "This  laying 
up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory  signifies  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cases,  to 
revive  perceptions  which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional 
perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.    And 
in  this  sense  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  memories, 
when,  indeed,  they  are  actually  nowhere ;  but  only  there  is  an  « 
ability  in  the  mind,  when  it  will,  to  revive  them  again,"  etc  (Es"  | 
say  B,  ij.,  c.  x.,  §  2j. 

It  is  only  by  a  metaphor  that  objects  remembered  can  be  spoken 
of  as  preserved  in  some  repository  or  hiding-place,  in  drawers, 
pigeon-holes,  or  other  compartments.  Nor  can  the  doctrine  be 
mainl^ained,  that  in  the  act  of  original  acquisition  the  fibres  of 
the  brain  are  disposed  in  a  certain  position,  which  they  retain,  or 
at  least  retain  the  tendency  to  reassurae.  Nor  can  it  be  proved, 
as  the  followers  of  Herbart  contend,  that  each  object  aa  appra 
hended,  or  the  state  of  mind  as  excited  to  action  by  the  obierii 
is  retained  ever  afterward  in  a  condition  of  tension,  which,  i 
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Ducaeion,  spriags  forth  into  the  presence  of  the  conaciouB  Rpirit 
Kdw,  if  all  these  repreaeatations  are  figurative  or  metapliorioal, 
the  power  to  retain,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  retentive  faculty,  must 
l>e  purely  figurative  also ;  the  lact  which  it  describes  being 
merely  that  under  eertalu  conditions,  and  in  obedience  to  certain 
laws,  the  mind  can  represent  and  recognize  its  previous  know* 
ledge.  The  mind  that  can  do  this  in  regard  to  the  greatest 
number  of  objects,  after  the  lapse  of  the  longest  time,  is  said  to 
bdive  the  most  retentive  memory. 

Cicero  [De  Oralore,  i.,6),  PLaU  and  oibers,  bnre  oompored  the  mind  in  pr»> 
waning  wbitt  it  had  luiuvn,  t«  a  tubtcl  oa  nhioh  cbaraiiiterB  were  impnwBed  at 
cngiavod.     Notnilhstanding  th«  cautious  and  ocourate  dcHnitioa  of  Lnckc  nhkh 

(ometuneB  refreabed,  vaiUBb  and  disappear."  •  ..."  In  Bome,  it  [tbv  taind]  n- 
tainB  tbfl  aharaoterB  drann  dd  it  like  marble;  in  otbers  lika  frueaiuue;  and  in 
Othera,  little  better  tban  flsad."  .  ..."  We  nn«D(inics  find  h  disease  i^uitc  striii 
the  mind  ot  all  its  ideaa,  and  tbe  flames  af  a  fovcr  in  a  fen  daja  oaloine  all  tbaes 
images  to  dust  and  confusion,  whicb  foomed  to  bo  aa  lasting  aa  it  graved  in 
marble."  Again,  the  Ideal  are,  "very  often  louaed  and  tnmbled  out  of  their 
tvfa  cells  into    open    dayligbt   bj  soma   turbulent  and   tempeatuoai    paeeion." 

Ibgcniaai  aa  that  of  Qaaaendi  to  tbe  folds  of  a  piece  of  paper  or  cloth."  Bat 
Hamilton  does  not  Dotioe  nhercin  the  truth  and  ingonsitj  of  the  reaemhlaEoe 
mainlj  liee,  vii.,  the  oiroumatanee  that  the  mind,  like  tlie  cloth,  retains  nothing 
but  the  capncit;  to  assume  the  same  folds  and  id  the  aame  combination  and  order 
which  they  had  originally  lakon. 

We  observe  here,  that  aa  the  goodness  of  the  memory  may 
lespect  it  as  spontaneous  or  intentional ;  so  we  describe  it  in  the 
.one  case  as  ready,  and  in  the  other  as  tenacious.  The  one  doee 
not  exclude  tbe  other.  If  a  person  is  able  to  recall  every  object 
Hiat  is  required,  at  once,  without  effort  or  delay,  his  memory  is 
mlled  ready  ;  but  it  is  not'necessarily  implied  thereby  that  he  is 
deficient  in  the  capacity  to  retain,  but  only  that  he  is  quick  and 
apt  to  recall.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one  is  slow  to  recall, 
and  yet  sure  to  do  so  by  the  application  of  energetic  attention 
if  sufficient  time  is  allowed,  his  memory  is  tenacious ;  by  which 
is  intended  only  that  the  object  is  certain  to  be  recovered — not 
that  there  ia  a  special  capacity  to  retain,  which  may  be  possessed 
in  eminent  measure,  to  which  may  or  may  not  be  added  another 
special  capacity  to  recall. 

The  power 
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to  lose,  in  tK^  same  sense;  the  capacity  to  remember,  suggests 
that  there  is  the  liability  to  forget.  The  fact  that  we  do  forget, 
moat  men  will  not  venture  to  question  or  deny.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, easy  to  explain  why  we  forget,  or  to  detail  the  process  by 
which  we  loae  an  acquisition  beyond  recall,  In  one  aspect  of  tho 
case,  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  never  to  remember— that  the 
mind  might  be  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  new  objects  which  the  presentative  power  can  bring  before 
it.  But  when  we  have  become  acquaiated  with  the  possibility 
and  the  conditions  of  representation,  it  would  eeem  that  we 
ought  la  forget  nothing,  but  that  it  must  always  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  related  thought  to  bring  back  all  its  correlates. 
A  moment's  reflection,  however,  must  convince  ua  that,  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  recall  every  object,  the  recall  could  never  in 
feet  take  place  simply  for  want  of  time.  To  recall  the  acquisi- 
tions of  a  few  years,  would  require  as  long  a  time  as  to  make  the 
original  acquirement,  even  if  to  represent  were  our  sole  occupa- 
tion. But  it  is  not  solely  for  lack  of  time  or  opportunity  that 
we  do  not  recall.  Ollen,  when  both  are  furnished,  the  related^ 
thoughts  do  not  spontaneously  present  themselves.  ^ 

The  phraae  to  forget  is  variously  employed — sometimes  posi- 
tively, at  others  comparatively ;  now  absolutely,  and  then  rela- 
tively; or,  as  SHedenToth  has  it,  "Forgetting  admits  of  several 
degrees,  or  stadia.  The  first  is  a  momentary  displaviement  of  an 
object  apprehended  which  is  yet  certain  to  spring  back  as  soon 
as  the  object  displacing  it  is  withdrawn.  The  second  ia  a  com- 
parative withdrawal  of  the  attention,  as  when  we  divert  our 
mind  from  a  painful  sensation,  or,  as  we  say,  forget  it,  in  labor 
or  play.  The  third  ia  when  an  object  will  not  present  itself 
spontaneously,  but  we  must  bethink  ourselves  in  order  to  recover 
it.  The  fourth  is  when  we  bethink  ourselves  in  vain.  The  fifth 
is  when  it  haa  vanished  for  so  long  a  time  that  we  question 
whether  we  can  by  any  effort  bring  it  back.  The  sixth,  when 
we  conclude  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  we  shall  never 
recall  it  again."  (PsyckohgU,  Berlin,  1824,  p.  82). 

It  is  questioned  by  many  whether  this  absolute  forgetfulness  ia 
possible — whether,  at  least,  we  are  authorized  to  affirm  that  the 
soul  can  lose  beyond  recovery  any  thing  which  it  has  known.  It 
is  certain  that  knowledge  which  haa  remaned  out  of  sight  for  a 
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;  period  haa  often  been  suddenly  recovered.  Even  acqnisi- 
a  that  were  the  least  likely  to  be  remembered,  and  which, 
previously,  were  never  known  or  suspected  to  have  been  made, 
come  up  aa  though  the  aoul  were  inspired  to  receive  strange  re- 
velations of  its  capacitiea  and  acquirements. 

Numerous  examples  have  occurred  within  the  observation  of 
the  curious,  and  not  a  few  are  recorded  in  history.  The  well- 
known  and  often  quoted  story,  which  was  originally  published  by 
Coleridge  in  hia  Biographia  Literaria,  is  in  substance  as  follows: 
A  servant-girl  in  Germany  was  very  ill  of  nervous  fever  accom- 
panied with  violent  delirium.  In  her  excited  ravings,  she  re- 
cited long  passages  from  classical  and  rabbinleal  writers,  which 
excited  the  wonder  and  even  terror  of  all  who  heard  them,  the 
most  of  whom  thought  her  inspired  by  a  good  or  evil  spirit. 
Some  of  the  jiaasagea  which  were  written  down  were  found  to 
correspond  with  literal  extracts  from  learned  books.  When  in- 
quiries were  made  concerning  the  history  of  her  life,  it  waa 
found  that,  several  years  before,  she  had  lived  in  the  family  of 
an  old  and  learned  pastor  In  the  country,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  aloud  favorite  passages  from  the  very  writers 
whose  works  these  extracts  were  discovered.  These  sounds,  t» 
her  unintelligible,  were  so  distinctly  impressed  upon  her  memoi 
that,  under  the  excitement  of  delirious  fever,  they  were  repj 
duced  to  her  mind  and  uttered  by  her  tongue. 

Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  in  his  ReooUecHojis,  records  of  himself, 
that,  when  prostrated  by  malarial  fever,  he  repeated  aloud  long 
passages  from  Virgil  and  Homer  which  he  had  never  formally 
committed  to  memory,  and  of  which,  both  before  and  after  hia 
illness,  he  could  repeat  scarcely  a  line. 

Dr.  Bush,  in  his  Medical  Inquiries,  says  that  he  once  attended 
an  Italian,  who  died  in  New  York  of  yellow  fever,  who  at  first 
Bpoke  English,  at  a  later  period  of  his  illness  French,  and,  when 
near  his  end,  Italian  only.  He  records  also  that  he  waa  in- 
formed by  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  that  old  German  immigrants 
whom  he  attended  In  their  laat  illness,  often  prayed  in  their 
native  tongue,  though  some  of  them,  he  waa  certain,  had  not 
spoken  it  for  many  years. 

§  167.  Such  facta  illustrate  the  connection  of  the  tj,8''tod°!'°° 
bodily  condition  with  the  phenomena  of  memory,  of  which 
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partial  explanatiou  has  already  been  given  (§  153).  They  con- 
firm  two  poaitioES,  to  which  daily  experience  and  obaervatioa 
both  testily.  The  firat  is,  that  the  extent  and  n 
memory  ia  greatly  affected  by  our  bodily  condition  at  the  time 
when  we  acquire.  Every  object  which  we  apprehend,  when  in  a 
certain  condition  of  health,  we  can  afterward  recall,  and  this  we 
can  do  as  readily  and  as  easily  as  we  breathe.  On  other  occ&f 
iions,  if  we  are  wearied  by  labor,  exhausted  by  watching,  of 
prostrated  by  pain,  the  booli  which  we  read,  the  conversation  iq 
which  we  taite  part,  the  incidents  which  happen,  become  almost  ft. 
blank  to  ua  when  we  seek  to  recover  them. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  notice  tiie  circumstance,  that  certajn  parts 
of  the  day,  and,  with  some  persons,  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
are  most  favorable  to  the  successful  acquisition  of  possessions  for 
the  memory.  In  the  evening,  and  especially  later  at  night,  the 
attention  may  seem  to  be  as  intently  fixed  upon  the  objects  which 
are  to  be  retained,  as  in  the  morning,  and  the  intellectual  force 
may  appear  tO  be  more  energetic.  But  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  acquisitions  of  the  previous  evening,  which  seemed 
to  be  80  distinct  and  promised  to  be  so  permanent,  have  welJ-nigh 
vanished  in  the  morning,  and  require  to  be  reviewed  to  be  made 
useful  or  sure.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  afler  the  analogies  furnished 
by  these  phenomena,  can  be  explained  the  frequently  evanescent 
character  of  the  acquisitions  which  are  made  under  the  influence 
of  wine  or  opium,  as  also  the  iact  that  the  men  of  the  strongest 
memories  have  often  been  either  water-drinkers,  or  men  q(  gtrong 
heads,  not  easily  disturbed  by' stimulants. 

The  second  position  is,  that,  whether  we  can  recall  what  we 
may  be  said  to  have  acquired,  depends  also  very  largely— at  times 
altogether — upon  the  bodily  condition  at  the  moment  of  our  de- 
sire or  effort  to  remember.  Under  the  inspiration  of  joyous 
health  or  the  stimulus  of  exciting  disease,  all  that  we  have  ever 
experienced,  witnessed,  or  learned,  comes  back  to  us  as  if  a  good 
genius  were  pouring  forth  at  onr  bidding  all  that  we  need  or  de- 
sire to  recall.  Again,  in  seasons  of  extreme  weakness,  we  can- 
not recover  the  most  familiar  names,  inddents,  or  dates,  and  our 
moat  common  knowledge  refuses  to  serve  us. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  refer  to  the  many  cases  of  the  sudden 
^d  almost  entire  loss  of  memory,  some  of  which  are  as  strikiof) 
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1  those  of  ita  development  to  "unwonted  energy.  A  lady  of  sa- 
perior  endowniente  and  culture  was  for  several  days  exposed  t« 
sufferiog  and  fear,  in  a  stona  at  sea  wbicb  terminated  in  tbp 
wreck  of  the  vessel.  A  severe  and  protracted  illness  was  the 
conaequence,  from  which  she  elowly  recovered.  After  her  ap- 
parent restoration  to  complete  health,  it  was  found  that  the  beet 
part  of  her  acquired  knowledge  was  gone,  and  it  was  never  af- 
terward recovered.  An  attack  of  apoplexy  has  been  said  to  ef- 
&ee  all  remembi-auee  of  the  events  of  some  definite  period  at 
the  life. 

Both  classes  of  facts— those  which  illustrate  the  dependence 
(HI  certain  boddy  conditions  of  both  the  power  to  acquire  with 
^ect  the  materials  for  the  memory,  and  the  power  to  recall 
them  with  ease — can  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  views  al- 
ready expressed.  The  varying  condition  of  the  body  through 
the  several  sensations  of  which  it  is  the  occasion,  enters  into  the 
experiences  of  consciousness,  and  furnishea  a  most  important  ele- 
ment in  them  all.  It  is  the  constant  background  on  which  all 
the  mental  activities  arc  projected,  the  never-failing  setting  witli 
which  every  one  of  them  must  be  accompaDied,  When  these 
Bensations  are  of  a  certain  description,  they  are  the  normal  and 
fiiTormg  accessories  of  the  other  actings  of  the  isoul.  If  they 
are  abnormal,  disturbed,  or  unpleasant,  the  mind  is  so  absorbed 
or  distracted  by  the  presence  of  these  obtrusive  aensations,  that 
it  baa  little  energy  to  spare  for  other  objects,  and  no  capacity  to 
steady  the  attention  upon  them. 

Again,  the  bodily  condition  may  also  present  sensations  which 
BO  far  disturb  and  distract  the  attention,  as  to  allow  no  time  for 
the  passive  memory  to  respond  to  any  call  ;  may  so  hurry  the 
mind  from  one  object  of  present  sense-experience  to  another,  as 
to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the  representing  power  to  thrust  in  a 
■ingle  mental  imago ;  or,  again,  tJiese  sensations  may  be  so  utterly 
■lUasimilar  to  any  which  have  been  before  experienced,  as  to  sug- 
gest no  image  of  the  past.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  this  com< 
plex  of  sensations  may  be  most  favorable  to  the  easy  and  almost 
exclusive  action  of  the  passive  or  spontaneous  memory,  and 
be  so  akin  to  the  states  which  we  would  recall,  as  to  be  a 
minnus  and  living  with  objects  that  suggest  those  which  we 
it  after. 
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To  the  qucBtion,  whelher  the  circumstancea  of  the  boqI  can 
ever  bo  far  be  changed  aa  to  empower  it  to  recover  all  the  past, 
the  analogies  suggested  by  these  facta  would  lead  us  to  reply: 
(1.)  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  aoul  shall  recover  what  it  has  not  in  some  sense  made  its  own 
by  the  energetic  action  of  its  attentive  consideration.  That  is  not 
a  proper  object  of  memory  to  the  soul,  which  Laa  not  been  taten 
up  into  its  life  by  its  efficient  acquisition.  (2.)  It  is  supposable 
that  the  conditions  might  be  furnished  of  recalliug  all  the  past 
thus  deiined,  under  the  actings  of  laws  which  are  well  known  to 
us.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  vehicle  or  subject  of  the 
required  psychical  experiences — call  them  sensations,  if  you  will, 
and  the  occasion  of  them  a  new  body — should  be  furnished,  and 
these  would  of  themselves  give  back  every  element  of  past  ac- 
quisition or  experience  to  which  they  might  be  analogous, 

§  168.  AVitb  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
mtmory  "hnw  powers  and  activities  of  the  soul,  the  memory  itself 
oipiBinsd.  advances  through  separate  stages,  each  of  which  pre- 
pares the  way  for  that  which  follows,  and  becomes  its  natural  and 
logical  condition.  The  memory  of  Ihe  inftnt  differs  from  the 
memory  of  the  child ;  the  memory  of  the  child  differs  from  that 
of  the  youth ;  the  memory  of  the  man,  in  each  of  the  several 
stages  of  aetive  life,  differs  from  that  in  the  stage  which  succeeds 
it.  In  general,  the  memory  of  the  penson  in  active  life  differs 
from  the  memory  of  old  age.  The  memory  of  the  artist  is  very 
unlike  the  memory  of  the  mathematician.  The  memory  of  the 
erudite  and  disciplined  thinker  differa  greatly  in  its  objects  and 
its  laws,  from  the  memory  of  the  person  who  has  had  little  cul- 
ture from  reading  or  thought.  Hence,  there  esist  many  clearly 
distinguishable  varieties  of  memory;  if  we  make  nothing  of  the 
feet  that  every  individual  must  have  a  type  of  memory  which 
arises  from  those  individual  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
he  can  share  with  no  other  person. 

Besides  those  varieties  of  memory  which  are  common  to  all 
men  in  the  successive  periods  of  their  life,  there  are  the  special 
peculiarities  which  result  from  one's  pursuit  or  profession.  The 
historian  remembers  facts  and  dates  ;  the  philosopher,  principles 
and  laws.  The  artist  remembers  landscapes  and  faces ;  the  wit 
%ai  the  story-teller,  never  forget  a  successtul  jest  or  a  capital 
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anecdote.  'JCheae  habita  of  memory,  as  they  are  called,  often 
grow  stronger  till  they  become  fixed  beyoud  the  power  of  change. 
Persona  distinguished  for  great  intellectual  power  in  certain 
directiona,  very  often  complain  of  a  serious  defect  of  memory 
which  they  cannot  account  for.  Such  one-sided  habits  and  de- 
fects are  not  peculiar  to  the  memory  ouly,  but  pertain  equally  to 
all  the  ttctlvitiea  of  the  soul ;  the  condition  of  memory  is  energy 
in  the  original  activities ;  these  involve  attention  to  the  objects  to 
be  remembered  ;  attention  springs  from  an  active  interest  ii^ 
these  objects;  this  prevailing  interest  follows  the  habita  whielfc^ 
constitute  and  express  the  character. 

We  return  again  to  the  fact  that  these  varieties  of  memory  are 
not  only  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  objects  remem- 
bered, but  also  by  the  method  and  relations  under  which  they 
are  recalled.  The  things  which  the  child  remembers  not  only 
differ  from  those  which  an  older  person  recalls,  but  they  are  re- 
called in  a  child's  order,  and  by  the  relations  which  are  proper 
to  a  child.  The  same  is  true  of  the  devotee  to  any  study  or  pur- 
Buit  so  fer  as  special  intcUeetnal  habits  are  induced  by  such  a 
Btudy  or  employnieDt.  When  the  child  recalls  to  itself  or  recites 
to  others  a  series  of  incidents  of  which  it  has  had  experience,  it 
depicts  the  whole,  generally  in  the  order  of  time,  with  little  selec- 
tion of  materials  according  to  their  importance  or  their  relation 
to  any  principle  or  purpose.  The  spontaneous  memory  of  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  reproduces  the  past  solely  after  the  relations  of 
time  or  place,  with  no  rearrangement  or  selection  of  the  same, 
Buch  as  would  be  suggested  by  the  desire  for  the  clearer  appre- 
hension of  the  hearer,  or  by  the  bearings  of  the  story  upon  his 
intellect  or  his  feelings. 

This  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  memories,  and  especially  in  the 
narratives  of  uneducated  persons.  Thus,  Dame  Quickly  recites 
the  story  of  her  wrongs  in  the  following  fashion :  "  Thou  didst 
Bwear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  dolphin 
chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesdaj 
in  Wbitsun-week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his 
father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me 
then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me 
my  lady  thy  wife."  (Henry  IV.,  2d  part,  Act  ii., scene  i. ;  cf.  8.  T. 
Coleridge,  The  Friend,  Sec.  ii.,  Esuay  iv.)    No  finer  opportunity 
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ia  ftrniBhed  for  observing  this  variety  in  the  ordef  ind  method 
which  characterize  the  memories  of  different  persona,  than  in  lis- 
tening to  the  testimony  of  different  witnesses  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, concerning  the  same  transaction. 

The  memory  of  the  young  is  usually  more  ready ;  that  of  the 
adult  is  more  tenacious.  Thia  is,  in  part,  owing  to  the  greater 
physical  vivacity  of  youth,  which  affects  the  actings  of  the  soul. 
The  vivacious  old  man  is  as  quick  to  remember  as  he  is  to  appre- 
hend or  judge;  while  the  torpid  and  phlegmatic  child  is  as  slow 
in  his  memory  aa  he  is  in  his  reasonings  and  inferences.  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  merely  a  difference  of  temperament  or 
animal  spirits,  but  has  its  ground  in  the  character  of  the  relations 
which  usually  predominate  at  eaeh  of  these  periods  of  life.  Ob- 
jects that  are  recalled  by  the  relations  of  apace  and  time  and  of 
obvious  resemblance,  present  themselves  promptly,  if  they  are 
remembered  at  all ;  but  these  relations  are,  from  their  very 
nature,  limited  to  but  few  individual  objects.  Hence,  the  groups 
which  are  connected  by  such  relations  are  sooner  set  aside  and 
forgotten,  and  are  displaced  by  others.  The  relations  of  thought, 
however,  especially  those  which  are  founded  on  wide-reaching 
principles  or  laws,  are  in  their  very  nature  less  obvious.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  themselves  are  few,  and  are 
constantly  before  the  mind.  When  these  are  once  mastered,  they 
are  illustrated  in  every  fact ;  they  are  exemplified  in  every 
instance.  By  means  of  them  we  can  prophesy  and  construct  the 
future  aa  well  as  explain  and  interpret  the  past.  These  few 
bonds  of  association,  when  they  control  the  memory,  give  to  it 
perfect  security  in  and  command  over  its  possessions. 

The  men  of  universal  memory  are  those  who  combine  moat 
happily  the  ready  memory  of  facts  and  events  with  the  te- 
nacious memory  of  truths  and  laws.  They  are  those  whose 
spontaneous  memory  is  not  displaced,  but  rather  aided,  by  the 
development  of  the  rational  memory  which  sees  in  fects  the 
illustrations  of  the  higher  relations  of  philosophic  truth.  They 
hold  iast  the  acquisitions  of  youth  and  of  old  age  by  the  perma- 
nence of  principles  which  are  aa  old  as  the  universe  and  as  new 
as  the  latest  experiment  by  which  they  are  veriiied. 

The  memory  of  the  ancients,  if  we  may  believe  all  the  stories   | 
which  are  told  of  the  achierements  of  some  of  their  i 
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tinguiahed  men,  surpasaed,  in  some  respects,  the  average  attain- 
ments of  the  modems.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  this  to  have 
been  true,  from  wliat  we  know  of  the  memory  of  those  who  most 
resemble  them  in  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  their  intellects.  Their  attention  was  far  less  distracted  bj 
a  variety  of  objects  thau  is  the  case  with  the  modems.  The  facts 
in  science,  literature,  chronology,  and  history,  which  they  were 
required  to  remember  were  far  fewer  than  those  which  burden 
the  memory  of  the  modern  scholar.  More  than  all,  they  relied 
far  leas  than  we  do  upon  writing,  memoranda,  and  books,  to 
preserve  what  they  desired  la  retain.  They  committed  their 
acquisitions  to  their  own  power  to  recall  them.  Conversation 
and  repetition  were  practiced  far  more  generally  by  them  than 
by  ua.  What  was  heard  by  the  ear  from  the  living  teacher,  waa 
repeated  and  discoursed  of  by  his  interested  scholars,  till  it 
became  a  part  of  their  very  being. 

The  attentlan  nf  the  iurnnt  U  ut  first  ocoupiad  with  Itae  senglbla 
world.  It  i«e«  oolora  whioh  delight  the  eye,  it  hears  BDUods  whloh  of^™'^^5" 
i»pti¥ate  the  ear.  It  is  long  biifbre  it  unil*a  Ihoao  aupaitttB  per-  cbimctoriatici 
septa  into  individnal  objeota,  and  atlll  longer  before  it  diacrimi-  porloda  of  lifo. 
nates,  by  apcolsl  attention,  one  objeot  from  another.  Later  still, 
it  laarna  to  notioa  with  any  effect  its  o-wn  inner  ciporienoeB  and  aotititie*.  The 
ralations  at  before  and  now  arc  of  etlil  later  evolution.  But  all  these  separate 
elemeutB  muet  be  fauiliariied  by  attention  before  an  aet  of  memory  can  he  at  all 
definite  and  oomplete,  Inasmueh  ai,  whatever  suggcstinna  of  repieaentation 
there  may  be,  there  can  be  no  proper  act  of  memory  till  ail  tbeso  elsmcnta  are 
reoogniied. 

The  germinant  memory  of  the  Infant  must  bo  oiceedingly  limited,  hecanao  ita 
materials  are  very  auauty  !  tho  chief  foroo  of  ila  ialeUeutual  life  being  eijiended 
in  acquiring  rather  than  in  recalling.  Bo  far  aa  it  remembers  at  all,  its  memory 
ia  pBSsiva;  intentional  memory  being  as  yet  undereloped,  for  the  infant  ia  the 
paasiTe  child  of  nature,  and  the  atreaui  of  ita  memory  rnos  aide  bf  side  with  the 
fiourss  of  il«  objeatiTo  life.  The  infant  remembers,  as  animals  remember,  jn at 
that,  and  only  that,  which  the  obj-ecta  of  aense-pereeptiun  recall  to  theiK_ 
thoughts.  M 

The  ofiquiaition  and  the  use  of  language  opens  the  way  fbr  the  higher  memory,-' 
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THE   HUJIAN    INTELLECT, 

i  hy  olbera  directly  nndiadireotlj,  that  the  loul  ie  dUclplipeJ 

Tba  ahlld  is  taught  written  laognagQ,     It  tearnB  the  alphabet  md  epelling  bj  the 
ejB,  or  brief  eoDtgnciis  or  yaraea  bj  the  ear.    Children  are  charged  also  with  com- 
.  lerrices  uf  labor  or  oourlea;  which  may  not,  be  fotgot- 
ten,  and  with  eodleES  lessons  from  books  to  prepare  and  repeat. 

B;  degrees,  this  pupil  of  others  beoamos  his  own  taekmasler:  he  pilBSes  from 
the  lowor  disoipline  of  tlis  maniory,  which  others  enforce,  to  the  higher,  which 
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self.     The 
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others,  be  oultivsles  far  himgelf.  He  makes  bis  onn  pnrpases|  he  proposes  hia 
own  ideals ;  ha  knows  what  he  must  learn  in  order  to  accampliBb  these  purposes 
and  to  realise  these  ideaU;  he  appoints  to  himself  hia  own  leaaonsj  tasks  his  own 
Inlellecl  to  consider,  and  his  own  sEurts  to  retain  what  he  foreaeea  he  shall  havo 
oocsaioB  to  know  and  to  haie  at  command.  Aocording  as  this  training  of  the 
attention  ia  mote  or  lees  complete,  so  doea  his  memory  beoome  more  or  less  per- 
fectly Buhjeot  to  his  control,  and  from  the  passire  spontaneity  of  early  life,  pasfes 
into  the  active  energy  of  mataror  years.  This  memory  of  manhood  ia  alao  ohar- 
aoterized  by  the  predominance  of  thought-relations  and  of  rational  purpDSOB- 
The  aponlaneons  memory  of  early  lift  ia  not  thereby  displaced;  the  original  apti- 
tudes of  tbo  memory  of  both  eye  and  oar  oro  not  neoeasarily  set  aside.  But  juat 
so  far  as  ono  thinks  and  acta  like  a  man,  just  so  far  will  ho  remember  as  a  ana, 
and  not  merely  aa  a  ohild—tbat  is,  by  the  aid  ofthoae  higher  relations  which 
thought  reqaires,  and  which  dohnile  aims  and  rational  aotiTities  neoeasarily  in- 
Tolve.     The  memory  of  (he  man  is  not  only  intentioDal,  but  it  is  also  ratietial. 

'When  the  man  advnnoes  from  tho  busy  noon  toward  the  quiet  evening  uf  lifB, 
hia  exclusive  interest  in  the  objects  which  have  ubaurbcd  his  manhood  is  relaxed, 
either  through  physical  infirmity,  or  tho  sacccsa  which  eatiatea,  and  perhaps  the 
disappointment  which  wearies  a  man  with  life.  In  place  ot  an  intent  and  ab- 
aorbed  derotedness  to  the  present,  there  is  n  more  freqaent  review  of  the  past. 
Old  scenes  are  described,  old  boolis  are  read,  old  companions  are  talked  of,  old 
stories  are  repeated.  For  this  reason,  recent  objects  are  so  readily  forgotten,  and 
the  Bingular  oontrast  is'  furnished  in  the  memory  pocaliar  to  the  aged — most  tona- 
oious  of  objeoti  and  events  that  occurred  longest  ago,  and  readily  forgetful,  if  (•- 
nasioue  at  all,  of  those  that  were  most  recent. 

ThtsduoMion  §  169-  The  methods  of  education  should  recognise 
ofthemomoiT.  j]jg  ^^,jgg  arrangements  of  nature  in  developing 
and  maturing  the  memory.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  life  tliu 
spontaneous  memory  should  be  stimulated  and  enriched  hy 
appropriate  studies.  The  child  should  learn  stories,  verses, 
poems,  facts,  and  dates,  as  freely  and  as  accurately  aa  it  can  he 
made  to  respond  to  such  tasks.  During  tliis  early  and  objective 
period,  it  should  learn  aa  many  languages  as  is  possible  in  the 
circumstances,  or  as  is  desirable  for  ita  future  pursuits.  Espe- 
cially should  it  learn  those  languages  which  can  be  taught  in 
conversation,  or  acquired  by  contact  with  those  who  speak  them 
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&eely  and  weU.  If  the  elements  of  the  ancient  languages 
taught  so  early  in  life,  they  should  be  taught,  as  far  as  in  tha 
nature  of  the  case  ia  possible,  by  similar  methods.  But  as  the 
higher  and  rational  powers  awake  to  action,  every  acquisition 
that  has  been  made  by  the  lower  and  more  obvious  associations, 
Bhould  be  secured  against  loss  by  recasting  it  and  relearaing 
it  as  it  were,  after  the  relations  "which  are  higher  and  more  philo- 
Htphical.  English  children  who  learn  to  speak  French,  tieriuan, 
or  Italian  fluently  in  early  Life,  may  lose  their  acquiaitiona 
almost  entirely,  unless  these  are  fixed  by  a  grammatical  study  of 
the  same  languages  at  a  later  period  of  life.  The  large 
accumulations  of  facts  and  dates,  as  in  geography  and  history, 
which  are  made  very  early  by  many  carefully-trained  children, 
and  with  the  greatest  ease  on  their  part,  are  liable  to  be  efioced, 
and,  as  it  were,  swept  clean  oat  from  the  memory,  unleaa  they 
are  secured  against  loss  by  reviewing  and  rearranging  them 
under  the  new  and  higher  relations  which  the  develupment  of 
the  reason  makes  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  anticipate  the  development  of  the  r^ 
fleeting  powers,  by  forcing  upon  the  intellect  studies  whicli 
imply  and  require  these  capacities,  is  to  commit  the  double  error 
of  misusing  the  time  which  ia  eepecially  appropriate  to  simple 
acquisition,  and  of  constraining  the  intellect  to  eflbrts  which  are 
untimely  and  unnatural.  The  modern  practice  of  occupying  the 
minds  of  children  with  the  reasons  of  things,  *'.  e.,  with  laws, 
principles,  etc,  in  the  form  of  compenda  of  astronomy,  natural  or 
mental  philosophy,  natural  theology,  etc. — is  one  that  cannot  be 
too  earnestly  deprecated,  or  tao  soon  abandoned  by  those  who 
would  train  the  mind  according  to  the  methods  of  nature. 

§  170.  The  cultivation  of  the  memory  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  earnestly  discussed  by  many  writers,  unn  ""  tili 
and  is  of  practical  interest  to  all  those  who  are  bent  Soui™!''  ^''"' 
on  aelf-improveraeot,  or  are  devoted  to  the  education 
of  others.  Many  complain  of  a  general  defect  of  memory 
Others  are  especially  sensible  of  painful  failures  in  respect  to 
{tertain  classes  of  objects,  as  names,  dates,  facts  of  history, 
sentences  or  passages  from  authors  familiarly  read.  The  question 
is  often  anxiously  propounded,  How  can  these  general  or  special 
ie&cts  be  overcome  ? 
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llie  conclusions  which  we  have  reached  m  respect  to  the  naturo 
and  lawH  of  memory,  suggest  the  only  practical  rules  which  can 
be  attained.  These  ruUs  may  he  summed  up  in  the  directions: 
'  To  remember  any  thing,  you  must  attend  to  it  j  and  in  order  tt 
attend,  you  must  either  iind  or  create  an  interest  in  the  objects  to 
be  attended  to.  This  interest  must,  it'  possible,  be  felt  in  the 
objects  themselves,  as  directly  related  to  your  own  wiaheB,  feel- 
ings, and  purposes,  and  not  to  some  remote  end  on  account  of 
which  you  desire  to  make  the  acquisition.'  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  in  memory,  the  soul  can  recall  no  more  than  it 
makes  its  own — no  more  than,  in  acquiring,  it  conatrucla  or 
creates  as  a  spiritual  product  ty  its  own  activity. 

The  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  advised  his  sons  in  the 
following  golden  words :  "  What  you  do  know,  know  thoroughly. 
There  are  few  instances  in  modern  times  of  a  rise  equal  to  that 
of  Sir  Edward  Sugden.  Art«r  one  of  the  Weymouth  eieciions, 
I  was  shut  up  with  him  in  a  carriage  for  twenty-tour  hours.  I 
ventured  to  ask  liim,  What  was  the  secret  of  his  success  ;  his 
answer  was:  'I  resolved,  when  beginning  to  read  law,  to  make 
every  thing  J  [icquired  perfectly  my  own,  and  never  to  go  to  a 
second  thing  till  I  had  entirely  accomplished  the  first.  Many  of 
my  competitors  read  as  much  in  a  day  as  I  read  in  a  week ;  but, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  my  knowledge  was  as  fresh  as  on 
the  day  it  was  acquired,  while  theirs  had  glided  away  from  their 
recollection.'  "    {Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  F.  Buxton,  chap,  xxiv.) 

Numerous  devices  have  been  contrived  in  order  to  aid  the 
mind  so  to  make  its  acquisitions  as  to  secure  them  against  loss, 
and  to  bring  them  readily  to  hand  when  required.  They  were 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  is  evident  from  Cicero,  De  Or, 
ii.,8fi-88;  Ad  IIerenn.,ii\.,l6-2i;  Quinct, /wt(t(..  x.,  1,  11-2G. 
They  all  rest  upon  a  common  assumption  or  principle,  viz.,  that 
it  is  possible,  by  means  of  arbitrary  associations,  so  to  connect 
what  one  desires  to  remember  with  a  series  or  scheme  of  objects, 
artificially  arranged  or  actually  esistiug,  that  they  can  be  readily 
and  certainly  suggested  to  the  mind.  Bometeacheia  of  mneraou- 
lc3  employ  a  scheme  of  geonastrical  figures,  as  squares  or  tri- 
angles. For  example:  if  a  person,  in  listening  to  a  discourse  oi 
lecture,  should,  as  the  speaker  proceeds,  connect  the  leading 
thoughts  or  divisioQB  with  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  wiudow-sasl^ 
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or  with  the  panels  of  a  door,  he  would  avail  himself  of  t 
trical  method,  which  addresses  the  eye,  through  the  space-relationg 
of  vuible  objects.  Often  these  systei/is  have  sought  to  aid  thfl 
memory  of  dates  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  each  pre- 
seuting  some  number,  and  being  employed  in  ibrraiug  artititial 
■flyllables,  such  as  could  be  readily  attached  to  Dames  of  persons  or 
places  distioguished  in  history.  Mnemonic  verges  and  tables 
have  beeu  I'uruiahed  for  many  of  the  important  objects  with 
which  every  studpnt  is  expected  to  be  familiar,  as  the  names  of  , 
the  sovereigns  of  the  great  kingdoms  and  empires,  gnunmatiod,  1 
paradigms  and  rules,  logical  formulae,  etc.,  etc. 

A  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  all  artificial  memory  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  :  The  natural,  as  opposed  to  the  artifi- 
cial memory,  depends  ou  the  reiaUous  of  sense  and  the  relations 
of  thought, — the  spoataneous  memory  of  the  eye  and  the  ear 
availing  itself  of  the  obvious  conjunctions  of  objects  which  are 
fiimished  by  apace  and  time;  and  the  rational  memory,  of  those 
higher  combinations  which  the  rational  faculties  superinduce  upon 
tho93  lower.  The  artificial  memory  proposes  to  substitute  for  the 
natural  and  necessary  relations  under  which  all  objects  must 
present  and  arrange  themselves,  an  entirely  new  set  of  relations 
that  are  purely  arbitrary  and  mechanical,  which  excite  little  or 
no  other  interest  than  that  they  are  to  aid  us  in  remembering.        ' 

It  follows,  that  if  the  mind  tasks  itself  to  the  special  effort  of 
considering  objects  under  these  artificial  relations,  it  will  give 
less  attention  to  those  which  have  a  direct  and  legitimate  interest 
for  itself.  Its  energies,  instead  of  following  in  easy  obedience  the 
leadings  of  nature,  will  be  forced  to  efforts  that  are  constrained 
and  artificial.  Whatever  dexterity  is  acquired  by  these  intellec- 
tual gymnastics,  must  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  that  rhythmical 
power  which  always  rewards  those  activities  in  vhich  art  follows 
nature.  The  wonderful  feats  of  memory  which  are  occasionally 
adduced  as  resulting  from  the  latest  new  device  in  mnemonics, 
are  the  fruits  of  much  time,  labor,  and  enthusiasm.  Had  the 
same  time,  labor,  and  enthu8ia.sm  been  expended  in  acquiring 
knowledge  by  means  of  the  ordinary  appliances,  the  acquisitions 
would  have  been  many  times  more  valuable  fot  the  cuituie  of  the  i 
powers  and  tiie  uses  of  life.  Perhaps  even  the  number  of  facta  ] 
lecorded  in  the  memory  would  have  been  as  numercEs. 


INTELLEIT. 

There  are  occasioos  when  the  artificial  memory  is  unquestion- 
ably uaeful.  It  may  serve  a  good  purpose  iu  holding  before  the 
mind  iacta  which  it  is  important  to  remember,  when  neither  the 
facts  themselves,  nor  their  relations,  present  attractions  which 
are  strong  enough  to  fix  or  hold  the  attention.  For  the  man 
whoae  intellectual  force  and  interest  are  preoccupied,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  apply  the  memory  with  success  to  such  objects,  unless 
they  are  arranged  in  some  novel  relations.  The  artificial 
memory  comes  to  his  aid,  and  offers  the  service  and  assistance  of 
art  to  supplement  the  failing  furces  of  nature ;  to  reenforce,  and  as 
it  were,  to  renevf  the  spontaneous  memory  by  novel  appliances. 

But  while  we  concede  a  certain  advantage  to  the  artificial 
memory  under  circumstances  like  these,  we  must  still  hold,  with 
Coleridge  (_Biog.  Literaria,  chap,  vii,),  that,  for  the  ordinary 
UB«8  of  the  student,  Bound  logic,  a  healthy  digestion,  and  a  quiet 
oonsciejiee  are  the  proper  conditions  or  arts  of  memory. 

By  Bound  logic,  ia,  of  course,  intended  a  well-balanced  and 
well-trained  intellect,  which  by  original  structure  and  discipline, 
is  capable  of  fised  attention,  clear  apprehension,  and  excited 
interest.  Without  these  conditions,  a  strong  and  trustworthy 
memory  is  impossible, 

A  healthy  digestion  is  also  requisite ;  for  if  the  digestion  is  dis- 
turbed, the  action  of  the  mind  will  be  distracted  by  those  vague 
sensations  of  deprejsion  and  discomfort  which  are  inconsistent 
with  that  harmonious  interaction  of  the  powers  of  the  whole 
man,  which  is  indispensable  to  a  good  memory.  Even  though 
it  happens  that  persons  in  this  condition  are  capable  of  extra- 
ordinary energy  in  their  mental  efforts,  these  occasions  are  yet 
certain  to  be  followed  by  longer  periods  of  listlessness  and  de- 
pression which  exclude  that  repetition  and  review  of  the  know- 
led>^  which  are  quite  as  essential  as  energy  and  interest  at  the 
time  of  the  original  acquisition. 

A  clear  or  quiet  oongcience  is  also  a  prime  requisite,  for  a  simi- 
lar reason.  Indigestion  and  intoxicati:m  of  any  kind  disturb 
the  memory  by  intrusive,  uncomfortable,  and  exciting  sensa- 
tions. But  the  consciousness  of  guilt  haunts  the  spirit  with 
disquieting  self-reproach,  and  fear  of  deserved  punishment, 
feelings  of  this  sort  do  indeed  often  stamp  upon  tlie  memory 
a  few  impressions  that  are   ineflkceable.      But  for    this  veij 
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m  it  is  the  more  unfitted  to  attend  with  interest  or  enthu- 
uasm  to  other  obje«ts,  and  its  tnovements  in  all  directions  are 
enfeebled  or  depressed  by  distraction  or  constraint. 

It  is  natural,  in  this  connection,  to  notice  the  moral  conditiona 
of  a  good  memory.  The  man  who  would  have  a  strong  and 
trustworthy  memory,  must  always  be  true  to  it  in  his  dealings 
with  himself  and  with  other  men.  He  must  paint  to  his  own  im- 
agination, with  serapuloua  fidelity,  whatever  he  has  witnessed  or 
experienced.  He  must  never  so  yield  to  the  bias  of  interest  or 
passion,  as  to  strive  to  persuade  himself,  even  for  a  moment,  that 
events  were  different  from  what  he  knows  they  actually  were. 
He  must  seek  to  repeat  to  others  the  precise  words  of  what  ho 
has  heard  or  read,  whenever  he  makes  communications  by  lan- 
guage. Such  a  moral  discipline  tM  internal  and  external  honesty, 
both  implies  and  enforces  a  mental  discipline  to  earnest  and 
wide-reaching  attention — an  attention  which  does  complete 
justice  to  every  object  that  comes  before  it,  and  which  neitbef 
slights  nor  omits  any  thing  which  ought  to  be  brought  to  view. 
An  intellect  that  is  regulated  and  held  to  its  duties  by  the 
tension  of  such  a  purpose,  will  act  with  the  precision  and  cer- 
tainty of  clock-work.  Ite  recollections  will  be  trusted  by  otherB, 
because  they  are  trusted  by  the  person  himself,  and  for  the  beat 
of  reasona— because  he  is  true  to  what  he  remembers. 

On  the  ciher  hand,  a  person  who  is  false  to  his  fellow-men, 

ill  oflien  weaken  his  confidence  in  his  own  intellect,  and  may 
end  with  an  incapacity  to  distinguish  falsehood  from  the  truth. 
What  he  does  not  like  to  remember,  he  will  persuade  himself 
did  not  actually  happen,  or,  at  least,  not  in  every  particular  an 
it  spontaneously  presents  itself  to  his  view.  Then  follows,  by 
natural  consequence,  distrust  of  his  own  memory,  because  he  is 
not  sure  that  the  materials  are  at  hand  with  which  he  can  cor- 
rect his  own  omissions.  The  next  step  is,  under  the  excitement 
of  strong  passion,  to  persuade  himself  that  what  he  desirea 
should  be  true,  did  really  occur,  or  was  really  written  or  said, 
if  he  asserts  this  by  his  own  word,  he  is  the  more  strongly  com- 
mitted to  believe  it.     At  last,  he  becomes  so  false  to  the  work- 

gs  of  his  own  memory,  that  he  dares  not  trust  it  himself. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  that,  while  the  liar  has  more  pre^einfj 
ie»l  of  a  good  memory  than  any  other  man,  he  is  of  all  n 

Id  least  likely  to  possess  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RErBE8ENTATIOH. — (2.)   THE    PHANTASY,   OR    IHAOINO    POWER 

From  perfect  memory,  we  pass  through  the  several  forms  and 
degrees  of  imperfect  memory  till  we  come  to  the  phantom/. 

PhKiHsj-dB-  §  ^^'*  '^^^  phantasy,  or  imaging  power,  is  ihat 
Trated""' """  *"™  **^  representation  which  brings  before  the  mind's 
apprehension  objects,  or,  more  exactly,  images,  ag 
suck,  severed  from  all  relations  of  place,  time,  or  previous  cogni- 
tion. The  best  example  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  furnished 
in  dreaming.  In  what  are  called  the  abnormal  or  disordered 
states  of  the  soul — as  somnanabuliam,  and  the  various  types  and 
degrees  of  losanity — the  phantasy  has  a  more  or  less  complete 
control.  Among  the  wakeful  and  normal  states  of  the  soul, 
reverie  is  the  purest  and  the  most  perfect  example  of  phantasy. 
The  fewer  the  relations  to  the  past  or  the  present  which  the  objects 
suggest,  the  more  complete  is  the  working  of  the  phantasy.  In 
earliest  infancy  this  power  may  be  supposed  to  be  active,  for  the 
reafiOD  that  the  mind  has  not  yet  reached  a  condition  in  which 
memory  proper  is  possible.  In  extreme  old  age  also,  when  the 
incapacity  to  attend  to  single  objects  for  a  long  continuance  pre- 
cludes intelligent  and  efl'ectire  perception,  memory,  or  thought, 
the  phantasy  may  still  survive,  and  actively  call  up  the  pictures 
of  the  past,  simply  as  picturef^,  each  recalling  the  next,  according 
to  the  conditions  and  laws  alrfady  explained.  In  the  wakeful 
and  earnest  periods  of  the  mind's  activity,  the  exercise  of  simple 
phantasy  ia  precluded,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  at  such  times 
the  mind  is  intent  upon  some  rational  object,  which  liil^  it  above 
the  condition  of  the  passive  recipience  or  contemplation  of  pic- 
tures. And  yet,  with  the  higher  activities,  there  are  not  infre- 
quently mingled  those  approaching  to  pure  phantasy.  When 
one  object  suggests  another  in  a  train  of  associations,  many  may 
be  recalled  without  a  single  distinct  act  of  remembrance,  and  yet 
every  one  may  be  a  transcript  from  some  reality  experienced  in 
e  past.  Each  is  recalled,  however,  not  as  a  reniembcred  or 
iiognized  object,  but  simply  as  an  image.     When  the  highef 
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fiiDctione  of  the  soul  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  put  in  abeyance,  as 
in  fainting,  fatigue,  or  sleep,  or  when  there  is  bodily  weakness,  or 
any  disturbance  of  the  nervous  equilibrium,  aa  in  fever,  delirium 
■or  excitement  from  liquor  or  narcotica,  or  even  in  protracted 
eleepleasnesa,  tbe  phantasy  asserts  a  more  or  leaa  complete 
dominion.  The  mind  is  visited  with  throngs  of  pictures,  whicb 
rush  BO  rapidly  by  aa  to  confuse  it  by  their  very  swiftness,  and  to 
oppress  it  by  a  sense  of  its  own  impotence  to  arrest  or  direot 
their  course.  When  this  condition  is  permanent,  the  mind  is 
said  to  be  the  victim  of  phantasy.  Such  a  state  is  also  called  a 
state  of  distraction — which  term  describes  the  mind's  incapacity 
to  fix  the  attention  or  detain  its  flitting  images  long  enough 
to  allow  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  rational  memory,  in-, 
vention  or  thought. 

g  172.  These  conditions  of  the  soul  are  grave  prob-  The  iiiter«t  of 
us  to  the  psychologist.  Three  suppositions  may  be  "'P"^'''™- 
made  in  respect  to  themall: — (l.)Theae  states  may  be  smd  to  be 
simply  abnormal  or  irregular,  recognizing  and  obeying  no  law. 
(2.)  They  may  be  set  down  a»  simply  inexplicable;  suggesting 
the  existence  of  laws  which  cannot  be  discovered.  (3,')  They 
may  be  explained  in  great  part  by  the  nsuaJly  recognized  laws 
of  the  soul  in  iis  normal  and  wakeful  condition.  The  probability 
in  favor  of  the  last.  If  the  laws  which  govern  the 
and  representation  of  ideas  have  been  fully  and  cor- 
rectly set  forth,  they  ought  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
sleeping  and  disordered  conditions  of  the  soul.  That  they  do  so^ 
is  probable  for  the  following  reasons : — 

I.  The  power  of  association  operates  very  efficiently 
in  all    these  slates.      In   dreaming,   somnambulism,     Thepoworot 
insanity,  etc.,  etc.,  its  presence  and  powers  are  often  JJj^'ji'Jo  la  * 
I  most  apparent.     When  we  ask  ourselves.  Why  did  it  '"      " 
■  happen  that  I  had  such  or  such  a  dream?  it  is  often  very  easy  toi»' 
i-answer  by  a  reference  to  the  usually  reeogQized  laws  of  associa^^l 
I  tion.     The  strange  and  unexpected  sallies  of  the  insane,  however^* 
wild  and  preposterous  they  may  be,  follow  some  law  of  associa 
tion,  though  it  often  leads  to  the  most  fantastic  result.    There  ii 
alwars  some  method  in  their  madness. 
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II.  The  deviationa  from  the  ordinary  working  of 
e  laws  can  also,  to  Bome  extent,  be  aatisfactorily 
'  accounted  for, 

'  (1.)  The  powers  of  the  soul  ordinarily  act  in  a 
certain  conjunction  with  and  proportion  to  one 
another.  It  is  not  surprising,  that,  when  a  single  power  acta 
alone,  the  phenomena  should  differ  very  greatly  from  those  which 
result  from  the  combined  activity  of  them  all.  In  the  eases 
supposed,  self-consciousness,  rational  activity,  and  the  voluntary 
control  of  the  bodily  movements  and  the  mental  states,  are  all 
Bet  aside ;  and  the  associative  power  asserts,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
if  the  soul.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised, 
that  a  power  ordinarily  acting  in  connection  with  the  wakeful 
reason  and  under  its  control,  should  manifest  results  unlike  those 
which  appear  when  these  regulating  elements  are  present. 

(2.)  Certain  bodily  states  are  known  greatly  to  modiiy  the 
actings  of  the  soul,  when  the  soul  is  wakeful  and  in  health.  It 
is  according  to  the  law  of  its  being,  that  its  action  should  be 
modified  still  more  when  the  bodily  affections  become  more  effi- 
cient and  obtrusive.  It  should  not  be  surprising  then,  that  under 
Buch  physical  conditions  as  sleep  and  cerebral  excitement,  even 
stranger  psychical  phenomena  should  be  manifest. 

(3.)  The  comprehensive  law  under  which  past  mental  states 
are  reproduced,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  materials  upon 
which  it  operates.  While  the  laws  of  representation  remain  the 
same,  the  conditions  under  which  they  act,  may  vary  enough  to 
account  for  every  variety  of  phenomena. 

To  the  actual  reproduction  of  an  image,  two  conditions  are 
necessary,  viz.,  its  actual  previous  presence  to  the  mind,  and  the 
existence  of  an  exciting  occasion  in  something  united  with  it  as 
an  element  of  the  mind's  previous  knowledge  or  feeling. 

In  dreaming,  insanity,  etc.,  these  conditions  are  peculiar. 
J'irst,  in  the  states  of  distinct  and  eaaily-remembered  conscious- 
ness, are  present  many  eleraenta  which  are  less  distinctly  noticed, 
because  they  are  acceesory  and  subordinate.  In  the  states 
under  consideration,  those  may  be  brought  forward  either  as  the 
materials  of  phantasy,  or  as  the  mediate  suggestors  of  other 
maierlals.  In  every  act  of  distinct  peTCeption,  there  is  an  ex- 
tended background  of  such  objects,  standing  out  in  the  field  of 
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lew  with  more  or  less  prominence,  but  engrossing  some 
e  soul's  energy.  Any  one  of  these  objects,  uoder  possible 
Lciting  occasions,  is  capable  of  being  recalled.  In  the  normal 
itea  of  the  soul,  the  prominent  or  central  object  is  usually  re- 
ealled.  In  an  abnormal  state,  one  or  more  of  the  accessories  may 
be  represented.  Under  the  feelings  and  purpoaej  of  wakefulness, 
a  certain  class  of  pictures  and  thoughts  only  may  be  certaiu 
thought  of.  In  dreamiDg,  another  set  may  present  them- 
;  in  insanity,  still  another;  and  yet  all  of  these  may 
been  gathered  from  the  mind's  own  experience.  Again  : 
lere  are  many  conditions  of  the  soul  marked  by  little  energy  of 
attention,  as  well  as  by  the  feeble  influence  of  rational  purpose, 
in  which  the  phantasy  greatly  prevails.  In  walking,  in  driving 
for  relaxation,  in  extreme  fatigue,  in  the  transitions  from  wake- 
fulness to  sleep  and  from  sleep  to  wakefulness,  in  the  many 
listless  hours  or  seasons  of  reverie,  there  are  multitudes  of  acta 
and  objects  which  leave  little  impression,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
distinctly  brought  back  to  the  rational  and  wakeful  memory  or 
imagination,  but  of  which  any  oue  may  be  recalled  under  novel 
circumstances.  Again: there  are  activities  that  have  been  ex- 
perienced previously  to  the  soul's  conscious  action.  Some  of 
these  acts  tend  to  be  reproduced,  and,  under  varying  circum- 
stances, may  return  either  as  a  principal  or  accessory  element, 
the  undefined  bodily  eeme-pereeptiom,  or  sensations 
tioh  are  accessory  in  every  mental  experience,  and  are  promi- 
,t  in  not  a  few — which  form  the  background  of  many,  and 

into  the  foreground  of  many  also,  all  tend  to  recur  again. 
The  occasions  which  control  the  presentation  and  suggestion 
■of  images  in  these  abnormal  states  of  the  soul  are  also  peculiar. 
Tn  sleep,  all  the  organs  of  senae-perception  are  more  or  less 
quiescent,  while  the  vital  organs  are  active.  In  insanity,  etc^ 
the  bodily  condition  and  activities  are  irregular,  In  both,  they 
are  greatly  unlike  those  which  are  present  in  wakefulness  and 
lealth.  These  peculiar  and  morbid  bodily  states  are  manifest 
Jul  in  the  form  of  peculiar  sensations,  both  vital  and 
organic.  Sleep,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  attended  by 
a  aeries  of  sense-perceptions  unlike  thos9  experienced  in  wake- 
fulness. Insanity,  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  is  attended  by  a 
excitement  or  depression,  which  is  revealed  to  conscious' 
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nesB  by  irritating  and  uncomfortable  sensationa.  The  sensations 
thus  excited,  become  themaelvea,  in  turn,  the  excitants  of  images 
and  thoughta  kindred  to  themselves. 

A  third  consideration  should  alao  be  noticed.  The  ereativa 
power  of  the  phantasy  may  have  especial  activity  in  dreaming 
and  insanity.  Wtiat^ver  that  power  may  be  in  its  functions  and 
products — if  it  be  allowed  that  the  phantasy  is  io  any  sense 
creative — if,  in  the  waking  and  rational  states,  it  is  not  tied  Id  a 
simple  reproduction  of  the  past;  if  it  has  any  liberty  of  origina- 
tion, then  it  might  he  natural  and  credible  that  it  should  exercise 
this  freedom  more  fully  when  unlimited  by  sense,  reason,  or  will, 
than  when  constrained  by  theso  in  the  earnest  activities  of  the 
wakeful  and  rational  hours.  That  the  creations  of  the  phantasy 
of  the  dreamer  aud  the  madman  have  no  correspondent  realities, 
is  obvious  to  all.  The  fantasies  of  "a  madman's  dream  "are 
conceived  by  ua  as  the  most  unnatural  and  the  wildest  of  all 
unrealities.  If  the  phantasy  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  creative  as 
well  as  representative  power,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
create  in  madness  and  in  sleep.  If  its  creations  are  free  in  the 
»ne  state,  when  reason  is  wakeful  and  the  will  is  attent,  and 
jjarnest  purposes  control,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those  con- 
ilitiona  of  activity  in  which  these  influences  are  feeble,  its  pro- 
ducts should  be  irrational  and  unnatural. 

These  considerations  may  serve  as  the  foundations  of  a  general 
theory  of  those  various  conditions  of  the  aoul'a  activity  known 
as  faintneas,  dreaming,  somnambulism,  and  delirium.  They  are 
designed  only  to  prepare  for  a  more  particular  consideration  of 
each.     We  consider,  first  of  all,  sleep,  in  the   two   following 


(1.)  Sleep  as  a  condition  of  the  body,  i.  e.,  sleep  in  its  physio- 
logical phenomena;  (2.)  Steep  in  its  psychological  experiences. 


J  173.  We  oannot  nndBrsWad  aloep  n>  a  atalB  of  tlit  »oul, 
^'"P  I'l'I'''*-  without  oonsidering  tha  Dorporailconditioni  which  attend  it.  In 
iiJand.  ordor  to   interpiet   it  pBroholagisally,  we  munt  BniC  FXnmine  it 

phjeiologicftllj.  Iq  Bleep,  phyaiologioatlj  viswed,  the  orgaaa  of 
paroBption,  nnd  the  nerroB  ooDnoolod  with  Ihem,  are  oompftratiTely  insotire,  and 
aeem  inoftpo.b1e  of  parforming  their  aeoustomnd  functiona.  CooTorscly,  also,  the 
ioqI  oaa  no  longer  oontroi  the  organa  of  aentB  and  of  looomotion ;  or,  more  ei- 
lotlj,  the  mhI  Isbbs,  in  s  very  great  degree,  ita  power  lo  direct  theie  org»n». 
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orgftDlsm,  is  greatlj  nugme: 
More  that  wiuste  of  their  ms 
Ii  protnuted  too  Inng,  by  ni 

poaaiWe,  mote  abaolutalj 
U  that  of  any  olfaer  bum 


bs  affeotfld  hy  impresaloDS  from  wlthoii 


iriuDiT   or  demeDlia,    tbraugh  a  (omporary 

]rtoaa  organiBm  itself.     Ilenoe,  aleep  iii,  it 

1q  to  Ibe  rettarnCian  of  meatal  aotiTity,  thaa 

The  inespaoity  of  the  orgam  of  sense  to 
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■onl  over  its  organs,  also  Tsriea  from 
■nddBBly  ba  reaumed,  to  that  permiD 
oxpariBnoed  in  tbe  most  diatrfssing  n 

nlng  with  tbe  aKghleat  ananngcioiiBDi 
tlirongh  more  or  fsner  interveDing  at 
ftom  a  oondilion  of  more  or  leaa  oomr 
ue  fnlly  Tefreahed  and  native ;  and  m 
sion  and  manner  of  its  waking  ia  mo 
tma  of  the  procBBsea  by  whiob  it  lose) 
Tbe  difforent.  senaea,  as  lias  alreuly 
In  Tarioos  dna^rees,  and  nwa^e  aiao  in 
mtj  be  Terv  obtnse  when  tlte  aonae  of 
eon  watehe*  by  the  bed  of  ona  who  in 
refreahmfj;  in  aleep  when  reading  or  i 
oite  when  nnalio  nhst  has  Iwen  read 
miner  sleeps  irhile  hia  mill  is  grindl 
Bleeps  while  it  i>  still,  bnt  wakoa  whoi 
■leepa  with  all  his  aenaea,  except  tbe  » 
Sian  Bleep  in  every  aenae  and  organ 


fa,  and  proc^RCding  more  or  leaa  gradually 
,ges.  In  awaking  from  aWp,  it  oroerg^s 
ate  inaanaibiUty  to  one  in  xhich  Ibe  aenaea 
ire  or  lees  gradually,  tonording  as  the  oosa- 

nad  regains  its  onmrnand  ov»r  the  orgnns. 
Ben  intimated,  feil  asleep  at  different  times 
inlihe  propDTliona,    Thus,  the  Benae  of  aight 


ill,  or  in  tJii;  insUnce  of 
or  apoken  while  they  w^ 


g  17*.  The  aotirity  of  the  aoal  lontimjes  daring  sleep.  It  ia  not 
ontirelj  euspended  at  any  time,  thongh  its  energy  may  now  and  then 
be  eiceedingly  feeble.  That  it  often  aata  during  aleep,  ie  oonfesaed  logluUj,' 
by  all.  Every  drenm  involves  Bome  form  of  tbia  aotivity.  Then 
ii  aome  diversity  of  opinion  in  respeot  to  (ho  qncation,  whether  thia  activity  Ib 
eonsCaat,  or  whether  it  is  not  infrequently  interrupted.  Many  bare  argued  that 
thia  activity  otlen  SBMce,  from  the  oirnumstance  that  we  aro  not  oonsoions.  and  do 
not  ramombar  that  we  dream  all  tbe  while  that  «e  are  anieep  ;  that  we  know  that 
we  dream  more  freqoentty  when  sleep  ia  leaa  complete,  aa  Boon  afler  we  fall  saleep, 
or  juBt  Iwfore  we  wake ;  that  in  our  deepest  slumber  it  often  happooe  that  no  aigne 
of  eonacious  activity  are  indicated  to  a  lonkcr-OQ :  and  that  it  ia  not  necoEaar;'  to 
the  eontinned  eiietence  ot  the  eool  that  it  be  oonalantly  active.     On  the  other 


ia  urged  that  the  i 


i,  faeoauEP,  o 


king,  it  ie  at  cnu* 
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«  birl;  infeiTcil  from  (b 
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vilh  feebler  i-uorg;  wbetl  uloep  Iban  vheo 
g  that  in  some  of  iu  poHerB  it  ei^arcel;  iwtB  B.t  all.     Thi:  m^  ^ 
it  ganeral  dapendeaiH  of  the  tone  of  its  octian  npc^q  tha 

furl;  iaferr«d  fram  aaalogf,  oxtends  tu  itn  ii1ee|)iiig  elatei.    The  ool}!  possihle 

— c.  g,,  the  phBntMj — may  mem  to  act  in  sleep  with  gre»Ier  energy  thiin  in  naka- 
falnBSB.  With  this  exeeption,  observali-ua  ooofirmg  nhM  aoulogy  euggeste,  ^hat, 
in  sleep,  the  general  activity  of  the  soul  is  greatly  lowered. 

it  at  tbs  eaa\  tal  vitb  unoqiu.1  and  larfing  aacrgy  in 
different  persona  and  in  differing  conditions  of  Bleep,  The  representative  power 
I  baa  already  been  said,  is  that  which  is  especially  protninest  in 
w  or  force  nndor  which  it  acts  has  already  been  eiplajned  "a  the 
s  Eoul  to  act  more  readily  n  secnnd  time  id  forniB  and  with  □bjccls 
■vinofllj  occnpied  in  energieJ.  This  tendency  or  force  needs  only  to 
be  sopposed  to  be  exerted  without  the  regnlaling  presence  of  the  other  faonltiei,  in 
Drrler  to  account  for  its  greater  apparent  energy.  All  tbe  so-called  laws  of  associa- 
tion oontrol  the  production  and  presenoe  of  the  olijeBlB  which  make  up  the  image- 
world  of  the  dreamer.  ThcBa  objects  a.re  sometimes  recalled  under  the  relations 
of  time  und  spuoe,  in  suaoeBsion  or  oa-osiatence.  Somatimes  the  relaticna  of  like* 
DBBB  or  nnlikanass  onntrol;  at  others,  those  of  oauae  and  effect.  Very  oflen,  all 
these  relations  muat  be  reaortod  to,  to  acDOnnt  far  the  presence  of  the  rariauB  ab- 
Jeota  of  which  a  single  dream  is  composed. 

imparative  irregnlarily  and  oapTicionsneBs  pertains  to  the  order  in  which 
thBse  objeota  are  presented  to  the  mind.  When  the  wakefol  soul  is  intent  on  n- 
calling  some  object  to  memory,  all  the  operations  of  the  reproaenlatiye  power  an 
eontrotled  by  this  prevailing  pnrpose.  The  multitude  of  varied  object*  which  ara 
presented  by  the  asBOciating  power,  are  entertained  or  thrust  aside  by  the  judging 
;uid  reasoning  [niollect,  and  so  an  order  of  thoir  relative  value  it  secured  (o  tha 
□bjeots  themselves  by  the  mind's  reactian  upon  them.  Even  if  the  mind  givfli 
ftaelf  up  to  reverie,  it  ia  conatantly  awake,  or  ready  to  be  uwake,  to  the  sugges- 

There  is  also  the  rationaliting  and  xobering  presence  of  tho  material  worid. 
with  ita  obtrUBire  realities  that  cannot  bo  miatAken  ;  its  permanent  ■(tributes,  that 
cannot  be  changed ;  its  et«mal  and  superior  laHS,  that  can  neither  be  reBiat«d  nor 
Kt  aside.  The  perpetual  preeenoe  of  tbia  fiiiHi  and  orderly  body  of  fa 
truths,  of  ilaelf  givep  reason 
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i  stretun  ot  imnges  floirs  on,  under  the  joint  ioi] 

[•Udds.     The  material  narld  in  RithdrBwn  from  Ihi 

I  pi«handed  foot;  it  is  us  though  it  were  not,  and  m 

The  toind'B  inlnrpnlnii'in,  of  the  im»eo<  of  fnni 


;r  bad  o: 


^Ton  it  hy  the  energio 
lental  or  bodilj  auggeR- 
9  coguiiauoe 
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nej.  and  evtn  of  ila  bodily  (ens* 
ten  false  and  irraliooal.  First  of  sll,  it  judges  the  imagB-world  to  be  ■ 
teal  world.  How  tbia  ia  poaaible,  it  is  not  ao  easy  to  eipUin  ;  that  it  ia  a  f^t, 
oonnot  be  donblcd.  The  mind  ia  preoaoupted  b;  the  aatiua  of  tho  ropreaenlatlvc 
ponei.  Tbe  flrat  impnlae,  whin  a  piuturs  ie  preeented  of  an  absent  realit)',  la  to  be> 
lieve  it  to  be  real  when  theie  in  no  groand  for  (he  opposite  bDlief.  This  is  wintlj 
provided  in  the  constitution  of  man,  to  aeoure  all  tboae  ootiona  for  which  tbe  know- 
ledge OT  the  thought  of  an;  reality  ia  given.  The  mind,  in  dreaming,  yields  to  thii  I 
impulee.  The  mind,  spprehcuding  ao  tea]  irorld  witb  whioh  to  contrast  and  judga  ^ 
the  imaginary,  asee  tbe  little  force  which  remains,  to  infer  that  the  prodnali  of  ita 
shifting  phantasy  arc  themgelvcH  renliriea.  They  are  bellevBd  to  be  real,  for  they  ex- 
olte  all  the  emoliona  which  auch  reolitiea  arc  fitted  to  produce.  Delight  ia  eiperi- 
tnced  at  the  image  of  a  friend  believed  lo  be  present,  who  is  perhapa  far  dietitnt,  or 
long  removed  by  death.  Orief  ia  felt  at  eome  diatroaaing  event  which  is  aimply 
pietnrad  hy  the  phantiL«y.  The  mind  is  not  only  inoapable  of  discriminating  ths 
real  from  the  fantaatio,  hut  it  interprela  tho  real  to  be  itaelf  a  part  of  its  fantoatio 
irorld.  It  miaintcrpreta  the  bodily  aensatione  which  it  eiperiencee,  the  Bensatlana 
of  cold  or  heat,  of  opprosaion  in  tho  atotnach  or  the  heart,  and  of  pain  or  pleasur* 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  Thua  Dr.  Gregory  relates  that,  having  occasion  to  apply  ■ 
ft  bottle  of  hot  water  to  bin  feet,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  walking  on  Moant  Etna,  I 
and  fonnd  the  heal  inmipporiAhle.  A  perron  anffering  from  a  bliMer  applied  \l^'^ 
bla  head,  imagined  that  he  wm  scalped  hy  a  party  of  Indians.  A  peraon  alesping 
in  damp  aheeta,  dreamed  that  he  waa  dragged  throngh  a  stream.  By  leaving  the 
kneea  unoorered,  as  an  eiporimant,  the  dream  was  produced  that  the  person  waa 
traveling  hy  night  in  a  diligence.  Leaving  the  bock  part  of  the  head  uncov- 
trsd,  the  same  peraon  dreamed  he  was  present  at  n  rcli^ona  neremony  performed 
in  the  open  air.  The  amcll  of  a  amoky  ebamber  haa  occaaionad  frightful  dreams 
of  being  involved  in  conflagration.  The  scent  of  flowers  may  transport  the 
dreamer  to  some  enchanted  garden,  or  the  tones  of  music  may  ^rround  him  nifh 
Ihe  eicitements  of  a  well-appointed  oonoert. 

The  eieisiae  of  this  judgment  in  respect  to  'he  higher  relations  oF  tboughl 
TBiies  rery  greatly  in  the  energy  of  its  action,  and  tho  perfection  of  its  results. 
Then  ore  many  ooaes  in  dreams  in  which  aingle  atepa,  or  parta  of  a  aeries  of  atepa 
in  reasoning,  are  taken  aurcly  and  correctly,  while  (base  processes  are  entirely  dis- 
oooneotod  with  what  went  before  or  followed  after,  aa  if  the  rational  powers  hod 
nsumed  for  a  aingle  instant  their  full  energy  of  funetion.  In  other  cases,  (he 
reaaoning  may  be  correct  and  the  dais  may  be  false,  and  yet  the  falseness  of  the 
data  may  not  be  perceived.  In  atill  other  cases,  the  data  may  be  oorreetly  di»- 
oemed,  and  the  conclusions  correctly  derived,  so  that  both  prcmisea  and  reasoning 
combine  to  a  tme  and  valid  conclusion.  Even  the  more  diScnlt  feats  of  the  in- 
vention and  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  an  argument,  have  been  anccBssfully 
performed  in  dreams.  The  creations  of  poetry,  oven  to  the  selection  of  rhythmi 
eal  words,  and  the  compnjilJnn  of  sermons  and  addreasas,  have  been  often  effected. 
DifflenU  problempi  in  raathematic?  have  been  solved  and  remembered;  new  and 
theorise  have  been   derifed.     Happy  fipedicnta  ot   deliverance  trom 


CoMciomneM  is  ordinarily  but  faeblj  exeroised  by  the  i 
often  said  to  be  abeenc  nlhigether.     By  oonsciouaaesa  is  imderetood  the  distinel 

that  traneiint  Imawledge  ol  Ifaem  which  tu  estEnliOil  to  any  inUllectnalaatiTity.  It 
ia  when  aanecioiunoBa  iwta  na  judgment,  and  reougaiien  the  relations  of  peycbioB] 
■Utea,  tlisC  iU  reanlta  remain  in  the  mamary.  Tbia  form  or  degree  of  oonauioua- 
De«B  IB  oBoallj  entirely  absent,  or  feebly  eieruisfd  in  dresjuB.  The  rcMon  why  it 
ia  tb&a  feebly  put  forth,  may  be  the  aamo  nhioll  accuuDts  for  the  abeenoe  of  correot 


iDterpretatii 
For  the  at 


IB  of  the  K 


ihlanc 


[lallj  expended  ia 


la  of  tl 


vably  BJ 


Fagantly  ai 


Thaae  erroneooe  judgmeolB  of  time  are  the  natural 
of  mislaking  the  phantasma  of  our  dreame  for  real 
piotnre  to  ouraelrea  the  inoidenta  of  a  voyage  or  a  j 
(urea  into  realities,  and  they  carry  with  tbemnetvca 
would  be  required  if  they  exialfd  or  ooFDrrHl  in  fast. 
ccioDanesB  of  the  aeDompanying  psyobieal  states,  * 


le  furni! 


dhyU 


1  ludlH^^H 
repaiu^^H 

'St  Um'^^B 

uenoea 

.    We 

Be  pic    ^^ 

whiofc^^H 


required  for  the  experisn 

Tbs  activity  of  the  senaihilittea  in  the  d 
iideratioQ.  Th&t  we  feel  in  our  dreams,  o^ 
wa  belioTo  we  are  in  danger,  we  experieHce 
Haeceasfnl,  we  rejoioep     Ijt  some  eoaea,  but  i 

review  are  BBrprised  that  wa  felt  uo  moTB, 
aounterfeita  of  waking  emotions.  The  in 
atrength  of  our  belief  and  Che  time  of  its  a 
In  Ihe  inill  properly  aotivB  at  all  daring 
know  and  feel,  ia  obvioaa  from  experieni 
speak,  to  aing,  to  walk,  to  run,  etc.  We  str 
to  eomposfl,  ete. ;  in  other  worda,  we  seem 
direotiFo  foroe  for  definite  objecte.     It  folio 


n.ng  at 


;  be  iliipnt«d. 
arror ;  if  we  dream  that  wa  are  aafe  oi 
)t  usually,  the  fear  and  happiness  an 

Our  joy  and  sorrow  are  but  the  pali 


ir 


laily  ol 


That  we  act, 
I  lo  resiat,to8i 
to  romembor,  li 


eunatiTB,  or  impulaiTe  put  | 
itiaa  whioh  St  for  aotion,  are  employed  in  tba  dreaming 
atate.  If  these  capaoitiea  are  properly  called  the  will,  then  we  nae  the  will  in 
dreaming.  Bat  if  we  mean  by  the  will,  the  eapaoity  to  dlrrat  tba  Impalses  bj  a 
raliooal  or  a  moral  purpose,  it  ia  equally  clear  that  the  will  ia  entirely  dormant,  or, 
at  beat,  ig  only  occasionally  or  feebly  aotiTD.  It  ip  and  mnst  be  inaative.  beaaoaa 
tba  appropriate  condiCiona  for  its  eierci  so  are  absent.  The  reason  d"cs  not  pro- 
pose a  distinct  end  whinh  the  mind  retains  in  view.  The  refleotive  conaoiousneaa 
neither  fbrms  rules  nor  imposes  them.  The  will  cannot  net  an  a  rational  or  moral 
director  when   these  esarnlial  eonditlona  are  withdrawn. 

i  175.  j'aM nan 6uf  r«i>  asBumea  three  forms,  which  have  esrtain 
Bomnamhullani,    ^^^  ma  o      he  b  t     hi  h  rla' 

•Ic^P-  are   unlike.     These   forma  are  the  nofural,  the  morbid,  and    tba 

artificinl.    The  natural,  is  that  which  may  occur  Id  ordinary  sleep.    The  mo 
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diseaJie  or  body  at 


AvriAsr. 


Bubdirided  into  varieties,  which  paae  into  ono  another  bj  Boaroely  distingaiBhable 
■hadea  or  diSBrence. 

Xaiural  tomnambaliim  ii  distinguislicd  from  nDrmsl  ilHp  b;  the  speoiul  eensi- 

bilitj  of  some — generally  mmo  our — of  tho  orgiinB  of  Benae,  and  by  apeuia,!  ao- 

I    ti*ity  in  the  aae  of  eorae  of  Ihn  argapt  of  budily  motion.     The  appellation,  ilerp- 

ii  deriTed  Trom  tbc  ait  oF  iraLkiDg  in  aleep,  which  for  obiioua  reufona  oc- 

■0  fVequeotiy  thno  »ny  other  bodily  aotivily. 

titnds  of  examples  of  natnrul  aomnBiDbuliaia  are  recorded.  One  only  will 
fervs.  "A  joung  nobleman  menlioned  by  UoratiDB,  liviog  In  the  citadel  of 
Brealau,  wu  obeerved  by  bi«  brother,  who  uouupied  the  same  tooui,  to  Hbo  in  hia 

He  there  tore  in  pieoea  a  magpie'a  nest,  wrapped  the  yonng  birda  in  hia  cloak,  re- 
tumed  tu  bia  Hpartmoot.  and  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  mentioned  tho  oir- 
enmBtaDBCB  aa  having  ooeurrod  in  a  draam,  and  oould  not  be  poraundeU  thai  tbara 
had  been  aoy  thing  more  than  a  dham,  till  be  was  Hhonn   (he  magpies  in  hia 

are  the  aonaB-peroeptiona  of  aij^bt  to  direct 


and  the  aotivi 


11  the 


the  loioB  ia  oflen  obaorTud.  The  mental  powera  Bire  often  eioilsd  with  great 
energy,  aonlinnity,  aod  anoeeaa.  PersaDe  in  the  aomnambuliD  atale  «il1  reeita 
panagea  from  anthora  even  in  n  foreiKn  langnage.  which  they  could  nut  repeal 
when  awuke.  Peraona  who  are  imperfectly  proficient  io  a  Innguage.  eonvsrse  with 
far  greater  eaae  and  oorrectneaa  than  1hey  have  ever  been  known   to  do  in  Ihn 


nalD( 


on.    Son 


the  Indlvidnala  from  whom  they  i 


nite  beyond  the  ordinary  napacitiea 
11,  ancii  exlraordina 


^ 


often  been  obserred  ae  lo  bo  aaaribed  to  inapiration  from  another  mind,  or  la  Eiom.i 
mlraculona  deriation  from  the  laws  of  nntnrc. 

The  ordinary  and  tho  magoetic  or  ecstatic  somnambnliam,  differ  from  caeh 
other,  in  thai  the  ordinary  ie  preceded  and  followed  by  ordinary  nlumlret,  while 
the  ecatatie  eomes  npon  the  patient  and  loavea  him  at  onee,  lUiiatly  In  a  nondition 
Of  extreme  diaeaite.  Tn  their  payohoIoKical  featurca.  the  two  forma  of  thia  aifeo- 
tioB  may  be  oonaidared  aa  alike,  differing  only  in  the  greater  inleuaity  of  aome  of 
their  manifeatationa.  Bath  are  alra  exnltatiuna  of  phenomena  which  are  oooa- 
■ianiilly  exhibited  In  common  dreaming  and  aloep. 

In  all  forma  of  Bomnamhuliam,  tho  ropreaontalire  power  ia  the  ono  moat  promi- 
nently and  cDnnpionouHly  active.     The  loading  objoots  of  cognition  and  feeling  are 

B  dream.  Dream-objecta  are  taken  lu  bo  real  exiiilonccs.  and  these  engroaa  and 
Kbiorb  the  chief  enei^lca,  and  direct  to  many  of  the  sctiona.  But  the  dream  of 
the  aomnambnllst  is  far  more  methodical  and  continuoua  than  the  dream  of 
ordinary  sleep.  The  mind  apparently  reata  upon  lie  nbjetla  for  a  longer  lime,  and 
girea  to  them  a  more  liied  attention  than  it  does  to  the  phantaamagoria  of  tho 
ocmmon  dream.    Certainly  it  must  do  both  of  thoee,  when  It  adapta  apeech  and 


id  Git,  > 


it  dors  wbeaeTsr  it  ii  prompted  to  ipeak,  a 


e  req^uired  by  its  phuntai 


lu 


srnBe-pBraeptiDD 
bodily  ai 


;   but    ' 


it  Ttere  a.  EoriDun  prror  t«  Buppoee  tlmt  what  it  »i 

makeB  up  tlie  eutirB  world,  or  the  principal  part  of  llie  world  in   tibicb  tbe  mind 

tude  besides,  wbioh  moke  up  tbe  baokground,  and  the  roregreuud  even,  of  its  field 
of  Tiow.  In  the  ease  of  the  nobJeman  uiUid,  in  all  his  movemealB  to  and  from  the 
neBt  of  magpies,  his  thonghlfl  wore  oooupied  with  many  phantasms  irhieh  he  con- 
sidered real,  and  with  referpnoe  to  which  he  performed  tbe  notinaB  recilsd.  TheM 
formed  the  oonneoting  and  tbe  acoompanjing  scenery  of  the  scnse-objeetB  which 
he  peroeivBd.  Tba  fact  that  sense-objeolji  were  blended  with  them,  served  to  I 
steady  and  retard  the  prugress  of  the  dtcam,  and  thus  tu  make  it  regnlar  and  me- 
thodical. The  faatB  which  the  faacj  perfonnB,  its  powers  of  memory,  its  skill  in 
inyentioQ,  and  its  reaouroe»  of  oreatioa,  are  only  the  natural  reanlla  of  oonoen- 
trated  attention  apon  a  few,  Aud  these  eounected  objects.  Snt  this  exaltation  of 
Iha  fancy  is  purchased  at  the  coat  of  its  being  lilnited  to  but  few  objeoft — to  singla 
and  spootsncong  traina  of  (bought  running  in  the  couraea  started  and  traced  by 

The  powers  of  aense -perception,  so  fs 
prising  onergy  and  effect.  It  is  not  onl 
at  all  m  ao  profound  a  Bleep  ;  but  thnt  (he  orgai 

is  often  obaerred  in  the  aomnttmbuiial.    The  objects  ei 

faintest  light,  and  yet  (hey  arc  seen  most  clearly,  beoani 

viaion  of  tbese  objects  are  performed  with  precision  and  auccess.     The  tout 

be  aeute,  or  the  BomnambuIiEt  coutd  not  wa-li  so  confidently  in  difJicult  ai 

gerona  places,  nor  avoid  obstaoles  Bo  doiteroualy,  nor  perform  bo  many  niot 

Uona,  as  in   akilfully  writing  and  playing  on  a  musical  ins 

of  amell  and  hearing  are  often  onaaualty  aenaitive  (o  odora  and  sounds. 

The  question  ha*  somatimes  been  raised,  Whether  the  somnambuUet  really  per- 
ceives with  the  Bcnaea?  It  has  been  argued  that  he  does  nut,  because  he  alw 
dreams,  and  heoauBe  his  dreams  furnish  the  plater  number  of  the  objeota  of  his 
knowledge  and  feeling.     It  has  l>een  inferred  that,  when 

en1]>  dreams,  and  that  wkat  aeem  to  be  the  olileet^  of  bis  aenao -perceptions,  eerrc, 
through  his  irterpretations,  to  form  a  part  of  the  dreams  in  which  aione  he  knows 
and  feels.     To  this  it  ia  anfficient  to  reply  that  he  certainly  actB  with  reference  tb 

Bat  while  hia  aenaea  are  often  sarprieingly  acute,  thej  are  both  limited  and  un- 
certain in  their  operation  and  in  their  rennlta.  Uc  does  not  see  everjiblog  in  the 
apartment  ia  which  be  is  preeent,  but  only  the  table,  o 

which  he  writes,  or  the  candle  which  he  holds.     It  ia  only  to  thoae  objects  whii 
have  some  relation  to  his  thoughts  and  actioua  that  he  la  a< 

The  various  obaervaltoDs  that  have  been  made,  warrant  the  induction  that  th« 
phaintaE;  stimulates  and  awakens  tbe  organ  of  aonae,  and  daterminca  the  aoind  It 
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Hiag,  rii.,  the  apparent  toureaeed 
tn  aohisieiaeiitt  performed  by  thes 
or  eoitatlo  oondition.  The  6nt  < 
the  ability  to  perceive  material  c 


N 
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ilogiat,  the  hearing  of  the  sentinel  and  the  hunter,  (he  touch  of  the 
blind,  the  maehiiiiit,  and  the  musioion,  aeem  to  the  etrnnger  tn  be  fomething  al' 

It  IB  DDly  extraordinary  in  degree. 

We  nDine  next  to  a  Bubjeot  Btill  more  inlereEting,  and,  at  flrit  eight,  more  pni- 
sment  of  inteilectual  poner  ae  manifsstod 
nibuliet,  particularly  when  in  the  mesmerie 

ea  and  ulQecIa  without  the  medium  of  the 

ibe  Ihlelteit  bandage,  and  with  the  haok  of  the  head  ^  that  he  can  hear  by  the 
vpigaBttiiim,  eto.,  eto. 

tn  reapeot  ta  the  first  claiia,  that  nonr  ol^eota  ean  he  Been  or  heard  independently 
of  the  ear  and  the  eye,  ne  need  only  observe  that,  provided  many  of  tJie  Btnriei 

Mase-percoptionB  independently  of  the  neryona  organiam.  If  the  glory  bo  re- 
eeived  aa  true,  that  the  person  baa  seen  (not  remembered  nor  CDnjeota red,'  throngh 
an  interposed  bandage  or  by  the  back  of  the  head,  it  would  still  be  true  that  Iba 
(qttio  nerve  and  the  retisa  migbt  be  lo  morbidly  aemitive  as  to  be  aSectl^d  by  the 
light,  even  if  the  eyelids  were  closed  or  thiokly  covered.  No  feet  ia  more  clearly 
flBlabliihed  tbaa  that,  within  certain  limits,  one  part  of  the  senaoriam,  or  portion 
of  a  ainglfl  systom  of  nerves,  oan,  under  oitraordinary  exeitoment,  perform  th» 

The  Becond  claim  is  of  a  power  tji  see  distant  objects  which  no  sense-power  nan 
TCBoh,  as  objects  immured  in  total  darkness  behind  thick  and  solid  walls.  Such  a 
power,  or  its  exercise,  can  be  explained  by  no  known  powers  or  laws  of  nature. 
There  is  nothing  analogous  to  its  posaeaaion  or  its  exercise,  in  any  tiling  whioh  we 
know  in  the  normal  actings  of  the  sonl.  Whatever  the  power  may  ho  whioh  acts 
Id  thie  way,  it  is  not  vision.  The  person  does  not  see  the  object,  bat  if  he  diaeems 
any  thing,  it  is  a  phantsam,  an  image-,  or  series  of  images  which  are  purely 
mental.  If  there  l>e  any  thing  wMcb  he  apprehende,  it  is  a  mental  object,  the 
produotion  of  his  own  SDul.  It  exists  wbile  he  beholds  it,  within  and  for  his  soul 
nlono.  If  the  object  or  soene  has  never  been  the  objeot  of  his  personal  inspeotion, 
the  plctnrea  nbich  he  formB  of  it  must  be  taken  from  matcrlalii  within  his  own  ob- 
Hrvation,  or  imparted  by  description.     If  it  b«  the  oity  of  Pekin.  or  the  Himalaya 

New  York  or  Boston,  of  London  or  Paris,  of  the  momitiLins  of  America,  or  Europe, 

The  third  claim  for  the  soul,  of  a  power  to  UDdcrBland  its  awn  bodily  diBordera, 
aa  to  their  Boat  or  cure,  may  be  explained  in  part  b;  the  fact  that  the  BuETerer  ia 
tlie  somnambulic  BtBla  ia  far  more  keenly  alive  than   when  awake,  to  his  own 
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race.  Then  are  the  data  for  iU  interpretaionB  or  ioferenoe).  The  ^eua  aa,j 
hSiTe  been  a,a  ot^set  of  intenae  aaiiet}'  nad  earnest  Inquiry.  Tbe  penon  oBwitad 
may  have  mare  or  lose  knowledge  of  <be  anatamiBol  stnioture  and  of  Ihe  fnno- 
tione  of  many  of  the  orgaan.  It  will  sin-ays  bo  Couod  to  be  true.  In  such  bbmb, 
that  the  inBight  of  the  eonina[nbalii>t  in  refpcat  to  the  names  of  the  organs  and 

ing.  Let  him  be  oier  BO  gifted,  be  will  not  ieara  tbe  nature  or  the  name  of  a 
single  organ,  or  its  office,  or  a  single  remedy,  which  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
thought  in  wakefulaeee  aod  health.  If  this  is  so,  the  case  is  rednoed  to  eitra- 
ordinary  sagacity  eiorciscd  upon  data  <n  knowledge  oommuuicated  or  impreseed 
III  on  extraordinary  manner. 

Fourth,  the  eialtatino  uf  the  higher  iatelleot  to  the  capacity  (o  perform  some 
very  eitraordinarj  aohieyements,  remains  to  be  oonsldered.     This  is  much  more 
I  natural  eomnambnlism.     Tbe  somnambulist 
f  judgment.    He  eeea  resemblanecs  and  differ- 
D  iti  his  waking  states,  aud  which  OEtoaish 

he  re*eon«  aoutply;  he  interprets  oharaoter 
rassing  eveuts  with  unusual  insight;  he  pre- 

diets  those  nbioh  are  to  come  by  skilful  forecast.    How  are  all  thesa  phenomeQa  tn, 

be  flipiained  ? 

We  reply :  By  the  eicitement  of  the  intellect  from  ati  intense  intereat  in  tha. 

ft  long  time  upon  a  few  objects  only  and  a  few  of  their  relations,  and  the  pro- 
Tious  ramiliarity  of  the  mind  with  these  objects  and  relatlaas.  That  the  miod 
oeoaiinnally  nets  with  energy  when  in  tlie  dream-stato,  even  in  its  highest  fnna- 
tions,  has  already  been  notiood.  That,  when  it  thinks  asd  rcaaaus  in  somnam-' 
bulism,  it  is  animated  by  strong  Bsoitoment  arising  from  a  strong  interest  in  the 
Rubjcct-niatler,  is  abvions  to  nil.  and  will  not  be  qnestiencd. 

Noit,  the  attention  Is  oonoontraled  upon  objoots  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  secure  entire  familiarity  with  Lhem   and  their  relations.     The  attentioa 

all  other  ol^eots  except  those  which  excite  (his  m  that  sense,  it  is  deaf  and 
blind. 

Last  of  all,  his  sense-objects  and  his  dream -objects  are  ordiuarily  very  familiar. 
They  haye  previoosly  been  the  frequent  ohJEot  of  thought  and  spooulation. 
Tha  questions  for  which  the  person  finds  new  answer!i,  the  problems  for  which  ho 
deriies  new  snlntlons,  Ihs  events  or  ebaraoters  upon  which  he  easts  a  new 
light,  are  not  for  the  first  time  before  iris  mind.  The  operations  of  bis  in- 
tellect are  alu  an  in  the  line  of  his  previous  rlTortK  and  training.  The  som- 
nambulist does  not  for  the  first  time  appear  as  a  mathomatioiaa,  poet,  orator, 
politician,  or  dlrina;  nor  does  he  display  aotiFlties  which  have  not  been  in 
their  quality  and  kind,  if  not  in  degrite,  fs.miliar  to  his  use. 

The  gift  of  dirioation,  or  prophecy,  wfaiohisclaimed  for  the  somnambulist,  when- 
ever it  deserves  consideration,  Is  explained  in  part  by  the  extraordinary  sagacity 
which  is  developed  in  respeet  to  subjoeta  that  are  interesting  and  familiar  to  tha 
mind.  Tbe  somnambulist  forecasts  or  pro)ihoBies,  by  roaeooiog  npon  the  eridenoa 
before  him.  His  Attention  being  (Ixod  And  his  interest  being  aroused,  he  applicf 
his  intellectual  force  to  the  snbjeets  before  him,  and  shows  the  same  sagooity  ii 


I 


^1^ 


eiplinablD,  appeiini  from  naalogouE  phanomenai  in  droam-lU'e,  aa  well  ru  from  tba 
diiBimiluity  oC  ths  coaditiona  of  menUI  eotivit;  in  tho  wnking  and  the  somnam- 
bulio  Btatfl.  The  draSinia  of  the  profoundoat  aloep  are  rarely  remembered,  for  the 
reason  that  the  badiljr  coadilian,  with  all  the  leniialiana  which  it  inTDlvee,  is,  in 
many  reapeota,  very  nnlilie  thatwhioh  atlonda  our  lighter  slumbera  and  our  waking 
states.  The  sensations  whioh  aeeompanj  theae  varying  onaditioDi,  lu  baa  been 
shown,  are  an  easentiil  clement  in  our  mental  exjierienoes.  If  the  phantasy  in 
aotivQ,  they  are  the  ensRatta]  oanditions  of  its  activity  is  any  determinate  direc- 
Uon.  For  this  reunun,  these  budil;  »easatioas  direct  the  oouree  and  furnlab  the 
Odoasions  for  many  of  onr  drestni.  But  in  somnambaliem  these  setieations  are 
more  aoalrDlling  and  more  unique  than  in  any  other  dreaming  or  in  any  other 
sleep.  Whatever  clao  there  may  bo  which  awaiienB  and  directs  the  phantasy  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  unlike  any  other  eiperionoca  of  wakefulneei  or  sleep.  If  the 
transition  from  ordinary  sleep  and  ordinary  dreams  to  wakefulness  is  often  ao  ab- 
rupt and  complete  as  la  involve  entire  oblivion  nf  al]  which  we  have  thonght,  or 
felt,  or  done,  it  ia  less  aurpriaing  thiit,  whon  no  awake  from  the  sleep  of  aom- 
nambulism,  whether  tho  tranaition  bo  sudden  or  gradual,  it  ie  so  complete  that 
the  preaenl  presents  few  or  no  retaliona  to  the  pust. 

'fbesB  ooneidcratione  both  explain  and  oonfirm  the  second  fact  that  has  enmc- 
times  been  observed,  vii.!  that  the  somnambuliEt.  whon  he  paesea  into  a  buc- 
oeeding  eondition  of  abnormal  aetivity.  remembers  the  eiperiencea,  and,  as  it 
were,  remembers  tho  self  of  similar  preriuus  states.  How  this  should  be  possible, 
most  clearly  appears  from  the  principIeB  alreaily  laid  downt  The  objcots  of 

the  previoua  oondition,  return  lo  him  a  second  time,  and  they  bring  with  them 
their  attendant  eiperienoes.     When   the  aoi.1  passea  a  seoond  time  into  the  aur- 

tbem  88  familiar,  and,  taking  up  new  threads  of  memory,  be  recalls  the  pre- 
seding  dream. 

Some  remarkable  instanecB  arsmorded  of  alldmating  atales,  in  oaoh  of  which 
the  aoqniaitiona,  tho  oapaoities,  and  the  employments  were  nnlike  those  in  thti 
other,  and  yet,  aa  the  aimlhir  states  reonrred  at  intervals,  tliey  wore  eonneotcd 
by  oontinuity  of  memory. 

Tho  arlijicial  nxtmamMhin  ia  peouliar,  in  that  it  ia  induced  by  the  interven- 
tion of  another  peraon,  who,  by  means  of  passes  or  other  applianoca,  hringa  the 
■nhJeet  into  a  sleep  and  dream,  the  prooesset  and  ohjecle  of  nhiah  he  direata, 
and  from  whiah  he  awnhea  him  at  hie  own  will.  Hence  it  ia  called  artifioinl,  ag 
■Ifeeted  by  another,  in  diatinotion  from  the  natural,  whioh  ia  inditeed  by  ordi- 
nary  Fleep,  end  tho  morbid,  which   ia  the  incident   of  active  disEBae. 


1   by  o; 


adied  Iho  Kmgnelio  sleep.  It  origmaUy  reoEived  tb 
nppojiBd  to  be  produced  by  a  magaotiD  iaQneDce. 
npOD  all  tbe  animal  fuactioDt. 

There  ia  Btill  onothoc  oondilion  mlled  hi/pnoliim,  or  the  hypnotic  state,  whioh 
nay  be  properly  eallcd  Iho  srliSeisI  elcep  ni  dietinguiched  from  the  artiScEal 
■omaambulism— 1.  t.,  the  artificial  dream.  It  ia  like  BomDambBliBin,  as  pro- 
dnced  by  [he  agenoy  of  another,  and  aa  being  under  the  control  of  the  pro- 
dacing  ageot.     The  connection  of  the  laind  of  the  operator  with  the  mind  and     | 

iiolalmed  for  artificial  gomnambnliam.     It  ia  howerer  ao  like  it  in  every  eeiEntlal 
feature,  aa  ta  denerve  to  be  considered  as  at  least  a  lower  degree  of  it"  enflreiBo. 

For  the  pnrpoBBS  which  wo  hare  in  view,  hypnotism  and  artificial  somnam- 
bntism  or  mcBmoritm,  may  be  cODsidered  u  one.  The  statoB  so  designated  haro 
thofollowiog  features:  Artificial  sleep  i  entire  or  total  insensibility  of  some  of  the 
□nnatarel  eicitement  s.nd  nouteneae  of  otbert;  the  cnpaolty  to 
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boat  of  the  common  dream,  we  ahall  find  aomo  striking  points  of  resemblance. 
D  both  these  conditions,  great  insensibility  of  certain  powers  is  conjoined  with 
itrsme  seDSltivcneia  of  othcra.  The  dreamer  and  the  aomoambnlist  ore  dead  in 
sme  of  their  eensea,  and  oomparatively  alert  and  active  in  othera.  The  phantasy 
f  both  is  active.  To  ordinary  persons  any  approach  Into  their  inner  life  Is  en- 
I  tirety  preolnded.  But  to  tbe  observer  who  nnderetanda  the  habits,  or  oan  inter- 
I  pret  the  dream  of  another,  it  ia  not  difflcutt  tn  gain  the  attention,  to  institute  and 
itain  conversation,  to  effect  a  communlciLtion  with  the  thoughts,  to  give  poai- 
dircclion  and  oontrol  to  the  thoughts,  and,  through  the  Ihoaghts,  to  the  feel. 
.  No  foatare  of  a  pcraon  in  this  cocidition  is  so  striking  aa  the  entire  and 
■  lulplesa  depcndenee  of  aome  of  bia  powen  on  other  pcraon 


and  the  pass  I  rem 


with  which  bolb  the  senses  and  the  fancy  respond  (« 
-  d  by  their  direction. 
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In  the  artifioial  somQambulism  these  oonditions  are  intensified.  The  natural 
equilibrium  is  more  effectually  disturbed  than  in  the  state  just  described.  The 
insensibility  of  some  of  the  powers,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  others,  are  height- 
ened. This  condition  is  induced  by  processes  that  bring  the  operator  prominently 
before  the  attention  of  the  subject,  and  connect  him  with  the  trains  of  thought 
which  his  phantasy  pursues.  The  subject  falls  asleep  with  his  eye  fixed  upon 
tho  operator,  by  obeying  directions  which  fell  from  his  lips,  and  following 
motions  and  signs  which  engrossed  his  own  attention.  When  the  sleep  is  effected, 
it  is  in  its  nature  but  partial.  A  portion  only  of  his  powers  are  awake,  and,  by 
concession,  are  morbidly  and  sensitively  alive  to  their  appropriate  impressions. 
It  is  not  unnatural,  rather  it  is  most  natural  and  reasonable,  to  expect  that  these 
powers  so  sensitive  would  respond  to  the  voice  and  even  to  the  tones  of  the  one 
person  to  whom  the  patient  had  passively  surrendered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
process;  that  indications  which  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary  observers,  should  be 
intelligible  and  patent  for  him,  and  that,  when  these  indications  are  conveyed 
they  should  control  all  his  movements  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  credible  that 
the  pictures  before  the  fancy  of  the  operator  should  be  awakened  in  his  own,  and 
that  his  positive  assertion  should  not  only  be  taken  as  proof  of  their  real  existence, 
but  should  cause  the  subject  to  believe  that  his  own  senses  perceive  them,  so  that 
he  should  think  he  sees  a  mountain,  a  house,  brilliant  colors,  smoke,  flame,  etc., 
etc.,  at  the  will  of  the  operator  who  dominates  over  his  fancy. 

J  176.  Our  discussion  of  the  phantasy  would  not  be  complete, 

if  we  omitted  to  notice  the  phenomena  of  hallucinations,  and    Hallnclnatlons, 

'^  '  apparitions,  etc. 

spectral  apparitions  or  illusions.    A  distinction  should  be  made 

between  the  proper  images  of  the  phantasy,  when  mistaken  for  or  believed  to 

be  realities,  as  by  the  dreamer  and  the  somnambulist,  and  the  actual  vision  of 

images  in  the  formation  of  which  the  senses  cooperate,  such  as  occur  to  persons 

in  a  morbid  condition  when  they  are  broadly  awake,  as  also  to  those  attacked  by 

fever,  or  to  such  as  suffer  from  the  effects  of  certain  narcotics  or  intoxicating 

drugs.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  oases  of  continued  exposure  to  such  visita* 

tions,  is  that  recorded  of  himself  by  the  celebrated  Nicolai  of  Berlin  in  the 

Trantactiont  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  for  1799. 

The  case  of  Nicolai  is  by  no  means  solitary.  There  are  not  a  few  persons 
of  sensitive  organization  who  occasionally  see  distinct  images,  visions,  and 
phantasms  of  real  objects,  which  have  distinct  form,  distinguishable  color,  and 
a  certain  permanent  endurance  like  objects  actually  existing.  These  phantasms, 
moreover,  assume  relations  of  place  and  motion  to  real  objects.  They  are  seated 
in  chairs,  they  stand  by  the  bedside,  they  look  through  the  window,  and  have 
the  dimensions  which  are  suitable  to  their  place  and  their  distance  from  tho 
observer.  If  the  judgment  of  the  subject  of  them  is  clear,  and  his  self-corn, 
mand  complete,  he  knows  they  are  not  real  objects,  even  though  he  cannot 
remove  them.  (Cf.  ffallucinationa,  or  the  Rational  History  of  Apparitione, 
Vision*,  etc.,  etc.,  by  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Phil.  1853.) 

These  phantasms  are  much  more  frequent  in  transient  delirium  from  fever, 
or  permanent  insanity.  They  are  the  almost  invariable  result  of  a  variety 
of  drugs,  as  opium,  hasheesh  {Cannabis  Indica),  and  stramonium.  They  art 
the  fearful  attendants  of  that  irregularity  of  nervous  action  which  is  the 
consequence  of  excess  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  each  of  these  drugs,  as  also  that  delirium  tremens  iti 


ettaudHl  b;  pbantnains  of  its  onn.  Thtec  phnataama  ikre  not  eonilaed  to 
■lone.  The  other  Kuaea  havo  tbeir  apprgpriate  phsataamB ;  tbe  t: 
uunda,    lbs    toneb    vorioiu    feeUnga,  and    tbe    soatrila    diatiagiuahabte 

gaiih>b1«  &B  the  phsntiuDiB  of  viaiua. 

It  ia  impoTtaat  to  diatiaguieh  tbcie  pbanCnams  or  aipjiiirltions  Crom  tbo 
imiiigea  of  tbe  pb&alna;  proper.  UnJcsa  we  do,  we  cannot  clGSirl;  nndeistuid 
or  interpret  tbe  pbeaameDa   of  delirinni,  and    eeitaia    other   tormB    of  mcotal 

pbiuitaa;  by  meuae  of  the  spiritual  ims.^,  nod  that  of  the  aeose'OrgBa  which 
ifl  appropriately  ooQeerned.  It  baa  aJre-axly  been  obaerved,  that  wbeD  even  a 
Banae-objeot  ia  imaged,  cspeolallj  if  it  ho  vividly  and  conlinooaaly  pictarad 
by  the  phantasy,  ai  a  Bound  or  Bight,  tbe  mind's  attention  to  it  tends  to 
avokon  a  aympathecie  activity  of  the  sense-organ  by  whicb  the  object  was  ori- 
ginally peroeived. 

Again,  in  tbe  eenge-organiBin  psyobologiaally  eonaidered,  there  ia  a  tendency  to 
H  eieilad  or  impreaaed  a  aeooad  time  without  a  eense-objocl,  ia  a  manner  similar 
0  that  whioh  the  prcsenoe  of  the  object  originally  ocoaaioned.  Sometimes,  in 
•ooditiona  of  the  ajatem  not  known  to  be  abnormal,  this  eioiltmont  goea  ao  far 
I  aa  to  produoe  in  tbo  mind  all  tbe  effects  «f  tranaient  aenae-poreeption.  As  a  oon- 
ftequenoe,  tbe  mind  baa  aetual  peroepta  without  material  objects,  eapeciolly  on 
waking  from  sleep.  Tbe  mind  sees  oolored  apectra,  and  heara  eoDDde  when  there 
arTB  no  material  things  or  objeota  to  be  seen  or  hoard.  These  occaeionol  phe- 
nomena clearly  eatablish  the  truth  that  tbe  aense-orgoniam,  without  the  atimulus 
ef  on  object,  can  be  brought  into  a  condition  nearly  allied  to  that  to  which  it  la 
excited  by  that  olyeot.  Whether  the  eicitement  ia  mental  or  pbjaioal,  ia  of  little 
import,  provided  tbe  exeitemont  ia  furnished.  Let,  now,  the  aenaa-organiam  be 
in  a  condition  of   morbid  sensibility,   and  let  the  phantasy  be  also   morbidly 

invented  with  material  qualities.     But  lut  the  Judgment  itself  be  disturbed  by 
more  aeriou  a  disarrangement  a  of  the  norvone  system;  and  (be  raving  n 
wbiob  Beea  nothing  but  ptiantaams  wbora  it  ought  to  see  realities,  or  wb 
restitbe  real  objects  of  sense  with  fantastic  shapes  and  attributes,  are  fi 
plained  (of.  ff  IS,  U3, 150). 

§  177.  It  ia  no  part  of  our  duty  to  give  a  aoientiflo  theor 
I    luoollr.  aanity.    We  have  only  attempted  to  explain  the  part  wb 

phantasy  bos  In  tbe  mental  operationa,  under  this  condition  of  ir- 
regalarpsjcblaal  activity.  Wo  ougbt  also  to  add,  that  it  ia  by  no  means  nnl- 
,versally  tbe  oaee  that  tbe  insane  arc  haunted  with  phantaama.  It  often  happen! 
that  insanity  ia  the  remit  of  mere  mental  confn^ion  or  dia traction,  anob  as  ataj 
resnll  from  the  eioeaiivo  rapidity  or  the  oieeaaivu  preponderanoe  of  certain  op- 
ganle  or  vital  Benae-penjapliona.     These  may  so  distnie:  or  preoccupy  the  alt«n- 

respeot  to  any  matter  whatever.     lo  anch  oaaea,  the  phsDtoay,  aa  well  ae  the  per-    < 

llvitlea  of  memory,  compariaou,  and  judgment  are  all  on  truet  worthy.     Or,  again, 

phantasy  such  complete  control  over  tbe  other  powers,  as  lo  disturb  the  equili- 
om  tif  spirilual  activity.     In  these  casta  the  pbeuomena  are  pnrely  mental. 
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The  senM-peroeptiong  are  oorreotly  made.  The  vision  is  disturbed  by  no  Bpeotnun. 
There  are  do  special  distorbanoes  of  the  bodily  sensations.  But  the  mind  is  oo- 
oupied  with  inferenees  inoorrectly  derived  from  its  past  experiences  or  its  present 
condition.  It  is  haunted  with  depressing  images,  or  gloomy  forebodings.  Its 
distracted  phantasy  is  so  overpowered  as  to  set  at  naught  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  the  asseverations  of  trusted  friends,  the  conclusions  of  its  own  better  judg- 
ment, the  principles,  the  faith,  and  the  hopes  which  had  been  the  souFs  support 
and  guide. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BEPRESENTATION. — (3.)   THE  IMAGINATION  OR  CREATIVE 

POWER. 

From  the  phantasy y  the  most  passive  fonn  and  exercise  of 
representation,  we  proceed  to  the  imagination,  its  most  active  and 
elevated  energy. 

§  178.  In  treating  of  the  creative  imagination,  we 

iii/t.  .ji        ,1  11  I*.*  J*      Conditions  and 

Bhall  nrst  consider  the  general  charactenstics,  condi-  materials  oom- 
tions,  and  laws,  which  are  common  to  this  power  in  iS^agiuation.  * 
all  its  phases  and  degrees  of  activity,  and  then  the 
special  forms  in  which  it  is  manifested. 

Our  fird  duty  is,  to  consider  the  conditions,  laws,  and  charac- 
teristics which  are  common  to  the  creative  imagination.  We 
ask,  first  of  all,  what  are  the  materials  which  are  ftimished  to 
this  power  from  nature  and  experience,  and  which  it  is  forced  to 
make  use  of  in  all  its  creations?  In  answer  to  this  general 
question,  we  would  say : — 

1.  Space  and  time  are  always  employed  in  these  processes,  and 
always  appear  in  their  products.  The  objects  that  are  conceived, 
whether  by  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  or  the  inventor,  as  forming 
the  scenes  in  which  their  personages,  materials,  or  machinery  are 
introduced,  or  within  which  they  are  conceived,  are  invariably 
subjected  to  the  laws  and  relations  of  space.  The  acts  and 
events  which  are  described  or  imagined,  all  take  place  under  the 
conditions  of  time.  They  precede  and  follow  one  another.  They 
ftre  eithei   present,  past,  or  fixture.     The  world  of  the  imagi' 
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natioQ  is  alna^d  a  world  of  imagined  space  and  iniag;ined  time, 
the  world  of  reality  is  a  world  of  real  space  and  real  time. 

2.  The  Becesaary  and  universal  though trconceptiona,  and  re- 
lations under  which  we  cognize  rea!  beings,  are  always  supposed 
aud  employed.  Every  being  and  thing  which  we  imagine,  we 
imagine  more  or  less  distinctly,  as  substance  with  attribute^ 
Bs  cause  and  effect  under  proper  conditions,  and  as  means  aoA 
enda. 

i  not  intended  that  the  imagination  pictures  those  in  their 
form.  They  cannot  be  imaged,  any  more  than  tliey 
perceived  by  sense  or  consciousneBs.  But  as  concrete 
ODJecte  can  be  perceived  only  under  these  relations,  so  when  they 
are  imaged,  they  can  and  must  be  imaged  as  connected  hf 
means  of  them. 

3.  The  imt^nation  is  limited  to  the  material  qualities  wbicb 
nature  furnishes.  We  cannot  create  or  conceive  of  new  colors 
by  any  exertion  of  creative  energj'.  Hume  and  Tetens  both 
suggest,  that  if  the  imagination  were  furnished  with  the  colors 
bltto  and  yellow,  it  could,  by  corabiuing  the  two,  image  the  color 
green,  without  ever  having  6e«n  it.  The  mistake  is  twofold. 
The  eye  does  not  see  the  blue  and  yellow  in  the  gt-een,  but  th& 
product  which  results  from  the  combination  of  the  two.  The 
imagination  cannot  go  beyond  what  the  bodily  eye  fiirnishes. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  imagination  is  limited  with  respect  to  all 
the  simple  qualities  of  sense,  to  tastes,  and  sounds,  and  odors, 
and  tactual  feels. 

4.  In  like  manner,  the  iraagination  is  limited  to  the  spiritual 
phenomena  and  processes  which  consciousness  reveals,  as  well  as 
to  the  powers  which  these  processes  suppose.  What  it  is  to 
know,  and  feel,  and  will,  we  know  by  the  varieties  of  our  own 
experience  ;  and  what  a  being  is  who  can  exert  these  activities, 
we  are  taught  by  consciousness.  In  this  way  we  learn  what  are 
the  acts,  and  products,  and  capacities  of  spirit, 

ThB  power  of  §  179.  We  inquire,  second,  What  new  products 
Uon  u'^c^te  c*^  be  evolved  and  created  out  of  these  materials  bj 
newpiodofM.  jjjg  imagination  proper?  We  follow  the  order  of 
the  topics  already  adopted. 

(1.)  In  respect  to  space  and  time,  though  we  cannot  imagine 
qbjects  to  esiat  nor  events  to  occur  out  of  relation  to  each 
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to  bear  relatione  to  each,  to 
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both,  yet  we  can  imagine  them 
which  there  is  no  type  of  reality. 

The  imagiaation  can  make  changee  in  the  sUe  of  objects.  The 
types  of  animals  actually  existing,  as  of  the  horse,  the  man,  the 
elephant,  and  the  mouse,  lie  within  certain  extremes,  the  greatest 
and  least  of  their  kind  ever  kno^vn.  The  imagination  ecoma 
these  limits,  and  it  can  give  us  horaes  of  every  size,  from  ths 
ponies  of  Queen  Mub  up  to  steeds  large  enough  for  the  uses 
of  a  giant.  It  can  create  men  smaller  than  Lilliputians,  and 
larger  than  the  contrasted  Brobdignags.  It  can  make  elephants 
smaller  than  mice,  and  mice  larger  than  elephants. 

Again,  the  position  or  aituation  of  objects  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  their  material  and  the  laws  of  nature.  Mountains 
hold  a  certain  relation  to  vallies,  streams  to  meadows,  groves  to 
lawns,  houses  to  gardens,  cities  to  harbors,  roads,  and  rivers ;  so 
that,  where  we  find  the  one,  we  expect  to  find  the  other.  But 
the  imagination  acknowledges  none  of  these  relations  or  laws. 
While  it  must  imagine  all  these  objects  as  spatial,  it  ciui  place 
them  as  it  will  in  space.  It  can  plant  a  garden  in  a  desert  a 
thousand  leagues  from  a  dwelling  of  mR.n.  It  can  build  and 
people  a  city,  without  harbor,  river,  or  road. 

There  aie  fixed  forme  of  objects  in  nature,  as  the  droopingt  J 
elm,  the  aspiring  pine,  the  umbrageous  beech,  the  massive  i 
gnarled  oak.  In  rock  and  mountain,  certain  types  are  ever  ra- 
curring.  The  same  is  true  of  the  form  of  the  horse,  the  deer, 
the  dog,  and  of  man  himself.  But  the  imagination  can  draw 
more  graceful  lines  than  nature  has  ever  sliapted,  the  material 
with  which  she  works  being  more  intractable,  and  the  action  of 
staining  and  decomposing  elements  being  inevitable.  Following 
her  idealizing  images,  art  has  given  us  the  Egyptian  tomb  and 
pyramid,  the  Chinese  pagoda,  the  Grecian  temple,  and  the 
Gothic  catliedral,  none  of  which  are  copied  from  nature,  though 
all  have  been  suggested  by  her  forms. 

In  one  aspect  they  surpass  nature,  for  their  lines  are  more  coil-'4 
BummateJy  drawn,  and  their  forms  are  moulded  more  perfectly.  4_ 
Wb  even  measure  nature  by  what  art  has  done,  and  commend'! 
her  hy  epithela  taken  from  art  We  say  of  the  stem  of  the  pin»l 
or  the  elm,  It  shoots  up  like  a  pillar.  We  call  the  forest  a  T 
pillared  shade"     We  say  of  a  man,  He  stands  like  a  statue^"  ] 
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or.  He  is  an  Apollo,  fur  graceful  strength ;  She  is  a  Veuus,  for 
beauty. 

In  time,  also,  the  imagination  has  bouadless  range.  It  must 
represent  all  actions  and  events,  as  either  tww,  before,  or  ujler, 
yet  it  can  do  as  it  pleases  as  to  which  shall  be  now,  before  or 
afier.  Nature,  in  respect  to  time  relations,  acts  after  its  own 
laws  and  within  its  own  limits.  The  imagination  can  override 
them  all,  and  accordingly  she  can  make  Puck  "put  a  girdle 
roundabout  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,"  and  Uriel  "glide  on 
a  sunbeam,"  "swift  as  a  shooting  star." 

There  are  also  special  creations  which  the  imagination  forms 
and  constructs,  of  wliich  space  and  time  are  assumed  as  the  only 
required  conditions.  Let  all  material  existences  be  conceived  to 
cease  to  be,  leaving  only  an  empty  void  within  any  limits  which 
may  be  supposed,  and  in  that  void  which  is  feigned,  the  imagi- 
nation can  construct  the  surface  with  its  ever-varied  outlines, 
and  the  solid  of  every  conceivable  form.  These  are  purely 
mental  constructions,  and  exist  only  for  the  mind  and  by  the 
mind  which  forms  them.  Their  form  may  be  suggested  by 
certain  material  things  with  which  we  are  conversant.  But  the 
line,  the  surface,  and  the  solid  constructed  by  the  mind,  are  far 
more  perfectly  drawn  and  moulded  than  any  that  nature  has 
ever  furnished  in  material  objects,  or  than  art  has  imitated  with 
material  instruments. 

The  imagination  can  also  sweep  all  actual  events  and  pheno- 
mena from  the  line  of  tirae,  and  then  plant  along  its  course  the 
shadows  of  events  that  shall  only  symbolize  or  represent  its  suc- 
cessive intervals  or  instants.  It  can  also  group  and  combine 
tliese  as  it  will.  Ecal  events,  as  they  precede  and  follow  one 
another,  may  incite  to  these  acte  of  pure  construction ;  but  the  acts 
and  the  pi'oducta  which  they  excite  and  suggest  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  creative  energy  of  the  imagination.  What  relations  these 
hold  tfl  the  distinctions  of  numter,  will  be  discussed  in  the  proper 
place  (5  280). 

(2.)  In  the  world  of  matter,  the  imagination  can  create  no  new 
material,  but  it  can  divide  and  combine  the  parts  of  the  material 
things  with  which  it  Is  familiar,  so  as  to  form  new  existences. 

The  head  and  trunk  of  a  man  it  can  fit  to  the  shoulders  and 
body  of  a  horse.    It  can  form  a  mermaid — part  woman,  part 
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It  can  provide  men,  women,  and  children  with  winga,  and 
turn  them  into  angels  and  cheruba.  It  can  represent  any  animal 
mth  a  human  head.  It  can  add  to  the  bead  of  n  man  the  eurs 
of  an  ass,  and  give  to  another  the  mouth  and  nose  of  a  puppy. 
It  can  connect  the  part  or  the  whole  of  any  pluiit  with  the  part 
or  the  whole  of  any  animal,  maltiug  a  cabbage  to  sprout  from 
the  hump  of  a  camel,  or  a  rose-branth  to  nod  from  the  head  of  a 
horse,  as  we  see  delineated  in  some  quaint  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings. It  can  recombiue  and  rearrange  the  parts  of  inorganic 
things  as  it  wUl,  making  a  rock  to  be  balanced  upon  a  rooi-ridge, 
and  a  bridge  to  stand  dry  in  a  desert.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
grotesque  and  fantastic  combinations  which  can  be  made  with 
the  parts  and  the  wholes  of  material  objects.  Though  the  ima- 
gination cannot  invent  a  single  new  sensible  or  material  quality, 
it  can  connect  such  qualities  as  nature  has  never  combined, 
making  flaming  red  dogs,  bright  yellow  oxen,  woolly  horses,  talk- 
ing mules,  musical  jackasses,  golden  mountains,  rivers  of  wine, 
ponds  of  beer,  and  fountains  of  hot  cofiee. 
I  (3.)  In  respect  to  spiritual  beings,  the  imagination  is  limited 
gimilar  constraints  and  invested  with  a  similar  freedom.  A  spii 
has  no  visible  or  extended  parts  ;  therefore,  as  a  spirit,  it  cannot 
be  divided  and  recombined ;  but  a  spirit  may  be  connected  with 
any  kind  or  form  of  matter,  may  be  imprisoned  in  trees,  may 
animate  a  cloud,  may  dwell  in  an  animal  form,  or  "  leap  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  I" 
Not  a  single  new  spiritual  capacity  can  be  invented 
[  gined.  The  loftiest  and  the  purest  of  spirit-creations,  simply 
}  feel,  desire,  and  will.  The  humblest  and  the  most  degraded  can 
do  no  less.  We  cannot  invest  the  highest  archangel  with  any 
endowment  other  than  these.  We  cannot  refuse  to  the  lowliest. 
[  animal  some  poor  analoga  to  some  of  these  functions. 

In  respect  to  the  limitations  and  the  conditions  of  the 
'    nf  tlie  intellect,  the  im^nation  has  the  widest  range  of  creative 
I    power.     It  can  conceive  the  intellect  of  a  God  that  creates  all 
that  it  discerns,  and  discerns  whatever  it  creates,  without  condi- 
tion or  process,  by  an  all-penetrating  and  all-comprehending  in- 
tuition.    It  can  also  imagine  the  intellect  of  an  idiot,  struggling 
i  to  free  itself  from  the  gross  obstructions  of  a  diseased  body,  and 
I  fixing  its  painftil  attention  in  the  first  beginnings  of  knowledge,, 
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In  respect  of  feeling,  it  can,  on  the  one  hand,  imagine  pure 
love  glowing  with  the  energy  of  seraphic  fervor,  or  simple  hatred 
raging  with  fiendish  malignity ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  most  im- 
perfect and  feeblest  actings  of  either. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  spiritual  beings  with  which 
the  imaginary  world  can  be  peopled,  nor  to  the  variety  of  the 
conditions  of  being  and  acting  to  which  they  can  be  subjected. 
The  graceful  Titania,  with  her  frolicsome  and  mischief-making 
fairies ;  the  hideous  Caliban,  in  body  and  spirit  the  very  contrast 
of  the  wonderful  Miranda ;  Satan  and  Abdiel ;  are  examples  of 
the  variety  of  spiritual  creations  which  the  imagination  can  con- 
struct out  of  its  limited  materials. 

(4.)  We  have  seen  that  the  imagination  cannot  step  without 
the  charmed  circle  of  thought-conceptions  and  relations.  Some 
of  the  examples  of  what  it  can  do  within  that  circle  by  newly 
conjoining  attributes  of  material  and  spiritual  beings,  have 
already  been  given.  It  cannot  conceive  of  beings,  except  as 
substances  and  attributes,  but  it  can  join  any  attribute,  of  any 
intensity  and  compass,  to  any  substance.  It  cannot  break  them 
from  that  connection  which  binds  all  real  beings  and  events  as 
causes  and  effects  ;  but  it  can  make  any  existence  to  serve  as  the 
cause  of  any  other  as  its  effect,  and  thus  can  reverse  the  whole 
order  of  actual  being  by  its  capricious  and  fantastic  combina- 
tions ;  or  it  can  enlarge  the  bounds  of  science  by  its  happy  sug- 
gestions of  undiscovered  powers  and  laws,  and  the  appliances  of 
art  by  applications,  before  unimagined,  of  familiar  agencies  to 
new  results.  All  things  in  the  world  of  fancy  must  be  conceived 
as  fitted  for  some  end,  but  the  adaptations  may  be  imagined  as 
wildly  as  the  caprices  of  a  madman's  dream,  or  as  wisely  as  the 
perfect  fitness  which  we  believe  has  been  arranged  by  the  all- 
wise  God. 

With  this  view  before  us  of  the  materials  to  which  the  imagi- 
nation is  limited,  and  of  the  products  into  which  it  transforms 
them,  we  are  prepared  to  inquire,  thirdy  How  does  the  imagina- 
tion effect  these  changes ;  or  what  is  the  precise  work  which  the 
imagination  performs  in  its  creative  function  ?  We  observe,  in 
answer  to  these  inquiries,  There  are  three  different  methods  in 
which  its  creative  power  is  shown.  (1.)  The  imagination  can  re- 
combine  and  arrange  the  constituents  of  nature  in  n?w  forms 
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and  producta.  (2.)  It  can  idealize  and  apply  the  relations  of  ob- 
jects to  extension  and  time,  (3.)  It  can  form  and  employ  an 
ideal  standard  tor  the  intensity  and  the  direction  of  the  activity 
of  natural  or  spiritual  agents,  and  for  the  material  objects  and 
acts  which  symbolize  them.  We  will  consider  these  acta  in  theii 
order. 

§  180.  The  examples  already  cited  both  prove  and 
illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  imagination  very  largely  JJii'^l^oSlSJ 
acta  in  the  way  of  reuniting  and  rearranging  the  "^^^li^l^' 
materials  furnished  to  experience,  and  they  also  sug- 
gest the  limitations  under  which  this  function  can  be  employed. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  so-called  parts  of  objects,  and  objectf 
treated  as  parts,  aie  as  minute  and  numerous  as  any  speciea  rf 
analysis  can  separate. 

There  are  sense-parta  and  aenae-wholefl,  representative-parts  and 
repreeentative-wholes,  aud  though  t-pai-ta  and  thought-wholes. 
A  whole,  as  a  buildiog  or  tree,  may  be  a  part  of  the  landscape 
with  which  it  is  connected ;  while  it  is  atill  a  whole  with  respect 
to  its  doora,  windows,  roof,  etc.,  and  whatever  else  makes  it  quan- 
titatively complete.  This  is  an  example  of  sense-wholes  and 
sense-parta.  Again,  the  several  properties  or  relations  of  the 
dwelling  or  the  tree,  ita  form,  dimensions,  color,  amcU,  etc.,  are 
thoughtparts,  which  can  be  combined  into  new  wholes,  by  taking 
away  and  adding,  as  we  have  already  seen.  If  these  new  wlioles 
are  individual,  they  are  formed  from  representation  ;  if  they  are 
generalized,  they  are  the  work  of  thought  proper,  or  logical 
wholes  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word.  Tlie  synthesis  of  the 
creative  imagination  reaches  as  far  and  is  applied  as  widely  an 
the  analysis  of  sense  and  thought  can  go.  The  imagination  may 
reunite  into  varying  products  all  that  perception  and  conscious- 
ness separate  or  distinguish,  and  under  every  one  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  apprehend  their  objects.  Thee"  rflations  are 
its  only  limits  and  laws. 

§181.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,  that     TtE  WbsHjis- 
the  imagination,  in  every  work  of  art,  goes  beyond,   tinnor  tho™. 
and  outdoes  the  perfection  and  refinement  of  nature.   ^^  '|,™3'" 
The  forms  which  sculpture  moulds,  and  which  draw-  'i"""i i'if«i 
ing  outlines,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  more  perfect  than 
«ny  which  nature  produces ;  certainly,  they  are  more  perfect  thas 
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any  which  the  sensea  can  discern,  or  which  nature  can  furniah  as 
models.  These  constructions  cannot  be  esplained  by  any  pro- 
cess of  analysis,  or  selection  of  the  parts  of  real  objects,  whether 
this  analysis  is  called  mental,  or  is  performed  by  sensible  instru- 
ments. The  lines  and  shapes  of  grace  which  harve  beea  copied 
in  marble  or  drawn  upon  canvas,  in  respect  to  delicacy  oi  tran- 
sition and  ease  of  moveiueot,  far  surpass  those  of  any  liting 
being  or  actually  existing  thing.  They  are  suggested  by,  but 
not  copied  from,  any  such  beings  or  things.  The  atory  that 
the  Grecian  pabter  assembled  from  every  quarter  the  most 
celebrated  beauties,  that  he  might  borrow  some  charm  from 
each,  and  combine  all  together  in  a  perfect  work,  could  never 
have  been  true.  While  it  is  true  that  nature,  in  some  respects, 
far  outstrips  and  surpasses  what  art  can  do,  it  is  true,  on  the 
other,  that  the  imagination,  in  her  province,  can  go  ikr  beyond 
the  attainments  of  nature.  As  we  have  already  said,  we  even 
measure  nature  by  some  of  the  aehievements  of  art.  We  ap- 
ply the  ideals  of  the  imagination  still  more  frequently  to  try 
and  to  test  what  spiritual  achievement  furnishes. 

Those  peculiar  produeta  wbteh  are  employed  in  mathematical 
science,  and  which  are  known  as  geometrical  and  numerical 
quantities,  cannot  be  made  by  any  process  of  separation  or  com- 
bination of  the  parts  of  material  objects.  In  matter  there  are 
no  points,  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  and  spheres,  such  as  geometry 
conceives  and  reasons  of.  The  unequal  faces  of  a  material  cube, 
the  rough  edges  formed  by  two  adjacent  faces  of  a  solid,  the 
obtuse  corners  in  which  three  adjacent  feces  terminate,  are  none 
of  them  these  objects  of  thought,  nor  are  they  wholes  from 
which  these  can  be  evolved  or  separated  as  elements  or  consti- 
tuting parts.  The  line  is  not  part  of  an  edge,  nor  is  the  surface 
a  part  of  the  material  fece.  If  they  were  parts  which  could  be 
separated  by  actual  sense-perception  from  a  whole,  they  must 
exist  in  that  whole,  or  be  distinguished  as  one  of  its  material 
constituents. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  are  distinguished  and  separated  in  the 
mind,  that  the  process  of  analysia  or  abstraction  ia  mental,  it  is 
still  true  that  the  mind  can  only  separate  what  it  first  discerns. 
These  objects  cannot  be  discerned  by  bodily  sense,  nor  can  they 
be  represented  by  simple  ima.gination.    They  must  be  created 
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hy  the  mind,  for  the  mind  to  behold,  whea  the  mind  beholds 
them.  It  may  be  properly  said  to  construct  or  to  create  them— 
first,  in  individual  examples  and  applications,  and  then  by  rapid 
and  easy  generalizations.  An  individual  point,  line,  surface, 
triangle,  solid,  sphere,  w  first  canstructed  by  the  mind  in  relation 
to  and  by  suggestion  of  a  rude  material  occasion,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  then  generalized  by  the  ordinary  processes  and  conceived 
as  resembling  every  similar  creation,  so  that  whatever  is  true  of 
the  one,  is  readily  affirmed  of  all. 

What  is  true  of  geometrical,  is  true  also  of  numerical 
quantity.  Numbers  symbolize  the  relations  of  objects  contem- 
plated in  a  series,  as  constituting  a  whole,  divisible  into  unit 
parts.  In  order  to  conceive  of  number,  the  mind  must  first  view 
objects  in  all  these  relations.  But  in  nature,  so  far  as  the  senses 
can  know,  there  are  no  equal  parts  constituting  divisible  wholes. 
Whether  the  ultimate  molecules  or  atoms  of  matter  are  or  are 
not  equal,  none  such  are  discerDed  by  the  senses.  The  successive 
mental  states  which  consciousness  observes  and  by  which  it  first 
apprehends  and  measures  the  successive  portions  of  time,  are 
none  of  them  observed  in  actual  experience  to  be  equally  long 
or  short.  All  these  must  be  idealized  in  the  imagination  before 
they  are  separated  by  its  analysis  and  combined  in  its  creations. 
We  proceed  to 

§  182.  The  spiritual  acts  and  states  of  which  we  n™™, 

are  conscious,  differ  from  one  another  in  respect  to  liougfimidtrf 
the  direction  which  they  take — i.  e.,  in  respect  to  the  psjciii"!  w* 
objects  on  which  they  terminate,  and  hence  to  the 
quality  of  the  affectJons — as  well  as  in  respect  to  tbe  energy  or 
intensity  with  which  they  are  performed.  But  none  ever  reach 
a  perfection  in  either  respect  which  is  so  complete  as  can  be  con- 
ceived. Whatever  or  however  we  know,  feel,  or  choose ;  we 
can  conceive  it  possible  to  surpass  what  we  actually  do  or  expe- 
rience. A  perfect  standard  is  created  by  the  imagination.  It 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  pa.rta  which  we  observe  in  ourselves 
or  others,  because  the  parts  are  no  more  perfect  thim  arc 
the  wholes.  Consequently,  whenever  we  perceive  dimly  and 
believe  that  we  might  perceive  more  clearly,  or  whenever  we 
would  feel  warmly  or  purely,  or  choose  rightly,  and  our  feel- 
ings  or   choices   do    not  satisfy   our    tastes   or  our   conscience, 
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we  then  create  I'or  ourselves  an  ideal  Htandanl  of  spiritual 
achieveraenC. 

In  respect,  also,  to  the  expression  of  these  ideals  in  material 
forms,  the  imagination  creates  and  applies  the  ideals  whi<:b  it 
always  iuma  but  always  fails  to  reach.  Whether  the  medium 
of  expression  be  language — the  language  of  gestures,  of  Ijoksj 
of  tones,  or  of  articulate  speech — or  whether  It  be  lines,  or  color, 
or  solid  form,  as  employed  by  the  draughtsman,  the  painter,  or 
the  sculptor,  it  ia  all  the  same.  The  use  which  we  can  make  of 
the  medium  is  never  so  perfect  as  our  ideal  of  what  is  possible. 
Ab  we  have  noticed  already,  every  such  medium,  pliysically  re- 
garded, ialla  short  of  the  psychical  perfection  which  we  caji 
conceive — i.  e.,  create — in  the  mind.  When  this  medium  or 
material  is  required,  not  only  to  set  forth  an  idea  of  simple  out- 
line, form,  or  color,  but  to  represent  another  ideal  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  passion,  then  it  is  found  to  be  doubly  true  that  the 
ideals  which  the  mind  can  frame,  rise  far  above  the  reality 
which  the  voice  or  hand  can  execute.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ideal 
excellence  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  actor,  the  musician,  and  the 
artist,  ia  ever  higher  than  hia  achievements — that  the  one  flees 
before  the  other  like  its  shadow,  and  can  never  be  overtaken. 

The  ideals  of  science  and  of  art-,  of  airhievement  and  of  dutj'ij^ 
are  the  products  of  that  form  of  psychical  activity  which  vs 
properly  called  the  creative  imagination.  It  ia  imaginaHve, 
because  the  representative  or  imaging  power  is  conspicuously 
prominent  in  its  functions,  Tt  is  creative,  because  there  ia  no 
counterpart  in  nature  from  which  its  objects  and  products  are 
literally  transcribed  or  copied.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  reanon 
and  ihefeelinffS  are  conspicuous,  and  both  rational  and  emotional 
relations  are  recognized  and  controlling.  The  creative  fuiietion  ia 
rendered  possible  by  the  union  of  the  thinking  power  toith  the 
{miffing  potaer;  the  joint  action  of  both  resulting  in  those  ideal 
products  which  address  the  intellectual  and  emotional  nature. 

The  ideals  of  the  mathematical  imagination  are  only  possible 
when  the  imagination  has  been  disciplinetl  by  thought  One 
chalk  or  pencil  line  is  narrower  than  another,  one  of  the  lami 
nie  of  mica  is  thinner  than  another.  As  we  divide  these  lines 
and  cleave  off  these  lamicie,  wo  seem  to  approximate  to  the  ideal 
line  and  the  ideal  surtaee,  aiuply  because  the  senses  and  tha 
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imagination  are  less  diatracted  and  occupied  with  sense 
properties.  The  imagiuation  selects,  therefore,  the  line 
&ce  nhose  thickneaa  is  least  ohvioua  to  the  at 
represent  the  sole  relation  to  space  with  which  the  intellect  is  foi 
the  moment  concerned ;  or,  which  is  even  more  satisfactory,  it 
iake&  for  a  point  an  object  whose  dimensioDB  arc  the  smallest  dia- 
■Bemible  to  the  senses  or  pieturable  to  the  imagination,  and  con- 
siders it  simply  as  moved  or  movable  directly  to  another  point 
like  itself,  and  thua  eongtructs  in  the  imagination  the  mathemati'- 
cal  line.  That  is,  it  begins  with  an  object  or  an  image  as  far 
removed  from  sense  as  possible,  and  nses  it  so  a^  to  suggest  the 
yarious  relations  which  extended  matter  holds  to  space;  or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  to  other  matter  extended  iu  space.  By  the 
imagined  motion  of  this  line,  it  proceeds  in  a  similar  way  to 
construct  the  surface,  etc.,  etc.  The  so-called  approximation 
of  the  actual  to  the  ideal  line  and  surface,  consists  in  the  more 
fiicile  suggestion  of  the  relations  in  question  by  means  of  one 
reality  rather  than  by  another. 

The  idfitU  of  the  artist  depends  on  the  relations  of  outline,  form, 
color,  etc,,  etc.,  to  Beethetic  pleasure ;  whatever  may  be  its  sourcea 
and  kinds.  He  brings  the  line,  the  model,  or  the  picture,  as  nearly 
as  hie  materials  and  skill  will  allow.to  a  condition  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  drawbacks  to  the  pleasurable  effect  which  is  sought 
for.  As  long  as  a  single  distracting  or  inconsistent  feature  or 
property  is  prominent,  so  long  ie  his  ideal  unreached.  As  ibift 
Urill  always  be  the  case  from  defect  of  materials  or  defect  of  skill, 
■o  long  will  it  be  true  that  he  can  never  make  his  work  absolutely 
perfect,  and  that  his  ideal  of  what  he  imagines  might  be  possible, 
will  never  be  reached. 

The  itieal  of  the  inventor  is  some  agent,  or  combination  of 
agencies,  that  are  freed  from  the  limitations  which  pertain  to  the 
Ordinary  machines  or  instruments.  These  ho  illustrates  to  him- 
self by  fondly  and  sometimes  obstinately  conceiving  of  his  model 
only  in  those  relations  of  adaptation  and  capacity  which  he 
knows  it  to  possess,  and  overlooking  or  denying  other  limitations 
to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  ideals  of  psyckiral  and  moml  attainment  suffer  under  limi- 
tations of  another  sort.  Wo  select  the  most  satisfying  exampla 
of  the  actual  which  we  can  find,  and  fixing  our  attention  upon. 
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thoae  of  iCs  relations  which  we  desire  to  contemplate,  and  with- 
drawing it  from  all  defects  and  limitations,  we  make  the  exampls 
ut  ideal  of  the  psychical  power  or  the  moral  excellence  which 
we  wish  exclusively  to  contemplate. 

If  the  ideal  excellence  is  contemplated  as  an  attainable  end 
of  our  being,  or  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of  conscience  or  the 
will  of  the  Supreme,  then  that  which  was  a  conceivable  ideal  la 
viewed  in  still  other  relations.  It  is  accepted  as  possible :  though 
an  ideal  of  tbeimagmatioD,  it  is  enforced  es  reasonable  and  obli-.— 
gatory.  ^ 

The  result  of  this  analysis  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
interdependence  of  all  the  powers  upon  one  another,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  higher  functiora  of  the  imagination  upon  thought 
and  reason.  It  enforces  and  explains  the  near  affinity  of  the 
imaging  with  the  thought-power.  It  also  indicates  the  advan- 
tage which  Unguage  and  music  may  have  over  painting  and 
sculpture  in  expressing  and  suggesting  what  color  and  form 
cannot  convey. 

These  truths  also  enable  us  to  understand  and  explain  how  it 
happens  that  all  Ideas,  however  refined  and  elevated,  are  in  some 
sense  foiinded  upon  and  related  to  the  actual  experience  of  each 
individual.  A  person  born  and  nurtured  upon  a  plain,  who  had 
never  seen  a  hill  or  a  mountain,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  charm 
to  the  eye  and  the  excitement  to  the  mind  which  such  scenery 
imparts.  One  who  has  never  been  upon  the  sea,  can  neither 
picture  to  himself  nor  to  others  the  wild  sublimity  of  an  ocean 
tempest  The  oriental,  basking  in  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun, 
and  always  surrounded  by  the  ftuits,  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers 
that  such  a  sun  alone  can  nourish,  cannot  form  an  ideal  picture 
of  an  arctic  winter.  Nor  can  the  Scandinavian,  out  of  the  pale 
sunlight  of  his  brightest  days,  or  the  moat  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  his  starveling  summer,  construct  an  adequate  representation 
cf  the  exuberant  life,  and  the  glowing  intensity  of  a  tropical 
landscape.  ■ 

The  actual  life  of  every  painter  and  every  poet,  in  the  matd-l 
rials  which  it  furnishes,  must  largely  determine  the  direction  and 
cliaracteristics  of  his  imaginative  power.     From  the  writings  of 
Dante,  of  Milton,  of  Scott,  and  of  Bunyan,  an  well  as  from  the 
pictunsof  Eaphael  and  Murillo,  of  Gainsborough  and  Wilki^ 
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easily  conclude  as  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  the  kind 
of  education  which  they  received  from  the  hooka  i 
Bcenery  with  which  they  were  conversant. 

§  183.  It  follows  that  the  imagination  ia  capable 
of  steady  growth,  and  requires  constant  cultivation. 

This  training  and  growth  are  not,  however,  occa- 
nonal,  but  constant;  they  are  not  the  results  of  sepa- 
rate efforts,  which  are  consciously  directed  to  some  definite  ends 
of  creation,  but  are  the  eonsequente  of  an  activity  which  is  spon-  m 
taneouB,  irrepressible,  and  often  excessive.  Indeed,  in  all  mindfl  1 
the  creative  imagination  mingles  more  or  less  prominently  with  , 
the  other  mental  operations,  always  modifying  and  sometimes 
greatly  disturbing  the  acting  of  these  powers  and  their  results. 
In  sense-perception,  the  imagination  too  often  selects  for  itself 
what  it  will  see  or  bear,  and  brings  a  report  accordingly  of  what 
it  thinks  it  has  seen  and  heard.  After  the  desires  are  grown 
strong  and  the  character  is  fixed,  the  shaping  spirit  of  the  imagi- 
nation enters  largely  as  a  modifying  influence  into  the  perceptions. 
In  the  observations  of  consciousness,  and  the  reports  which  it  I 
records  of  what  it  has  seemed  only  to  observe,  tte  same  influence 
and  the  same  effects  may  be  traced  of  its  creative  energy.  The 
observation  and  the  record  are  both  disturbed  by  the  power  to 
notice  what  we  are  anxious  to  find,  and  to  leave  unobserved,  or  to 
imagine  that  we  cannot  see,  what  we  do  not  wish  to  find  to  be  ' 
true.  In  the  act  of  recalling  for  ourselves  or  comraunicating  to 
othera  what  we  may  have  actually  observed  or  experienced,  the 
creative  imagination  often  intrudes,  consejoualy  or  unconaeiously 
biassed  by  the  desire  to  please  ourselves  or  our  fellow-meo.  The 
frequent  and  strange  untrustworthineas  of  the  memory,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  selecting  or  idealizing  activity  of  the 
imagination,  when  it  seems  to  be  simply  recaKing  the  actual  past. 
Inasmuch  as  the  thought-power,  in  its  various  acts  of  reacliing 
general  conceptions  and  conclusions,  chiefly  depends  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  representative  power  in  reproducing  the  actual; 
whenever  it  creates  instead  of  recalling,  all  the  results  of  think- 
ing must  be  disturbed.  In  this  way  the  imagination  may  and 
does  enter  very  largely  into  the  acts  of  generalization,  inference, 
ftnd  deduction ;  disturbing  and  misleading  all. 
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§  184.  More  geaerally  we  may  eay,  this  creativ^'B 
11-  power  is  developed  at  the  earliest  period  of  our  ex- 
uiMi  period!  isteac«,  and  is  busy  in  all  agea  aod  conditions  of  our 
human  life.  Childhood,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  is  the 
most  literal,  and  the  most  observant  of  reality ;  yet  even  then 
the  ehapiog  activity  of  the  imagination  is  always  busy,  filling 
the  real  world  with  another  of  fencies  and  dreams.  The  moat 
trivial  and  UDSuitable  ohjects  are  sufficient  to  excite  its  action. 
The  rude  and  unfinished  toy  is  more  acceptable  to  the  child  than 
the  more  costly  and  elaborate,  because  it  leaves  more  room  for 
the  constructive  power.  It  is  all  the  better  if  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  left  for  this  to  complete  and  supply.  The  sports 
and  plays  of  childhood  are  little  romances,  prompted  and  acted 
over  for  the  simple  exercise  and  delight  of  the  imagination.  In 
later  years  the  imagination  is  always  busy.  The  interest  which 
each  man  takes  in  the  position  in  life  which  he  holds  or  aspires 
after;  in  his  employments,  his  friends,  and  associates;  or  the 
dislike  and  disgust  which  he  conceives  for  each  and  for  all, 
arises  from  the  ideal  lights  with  which  the  imagination  invests 
them.  The  eye  of  the  painter  looks  every  landscape  into  a 
picture,  and  idealizes  every  face  that  it  beholds. 

The  Innatio,  the  iover,  and  the  poet  ^B 

At,  of  ima!,l,.<.lio«  «it  compacl.  ■* 

Afi'J.u miller- iViV*('*  Or^nrd.     Art  V. 

This  constant  activity  of  the  creative  power  explains  its  rapid 
growth,  and  its  development  into  the  capacity  for  sudden  and 
surprising  achievements. 

Whenever  an  occasion  calls  for  the  manifeetation  of  the 
power  thus  tramed  and  matured,  it  acts  as  by  the  force  and  with 
the  promptness  and  precision  of  apparent  inspiration.  Whether 
the  exigency  be  that  of  the  artist,  the  poet,  or  the  inventor,  the 

I  creative  power  formed  by  the  ceaseless  activity  of  years  meets 
its  retjuirements  from  the  resources  that  it  has  been  gradually 
providing.  These  resources  may  consist  in  part  of  the  countless 
lireations  which  it  has  shaped  in  connection  with  its  perceptions 
and  reveries,  and  which  are  again  summoned  back  by  tie 
memory  when  first  these  images  are  needed;  or,  the  resources 
brought  to  the  exigency  may  be  the  dexterity  which  has  been 
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acquired  by  use,  and  which  dexterity  consiata  in  the  j 

80   coutroUing   the    aseociatiDg    power   that    it  shall   yield    the 

I  very  materials  which  are  wanted  for  the  imagination  to  work 

I  npon. 

In  no  other  way  can  wo  explain  the  rapidity,  the  precision, 

I  :and  the  auccess  with  which  the  constructing  and  inventive  power 

I  geema  to  act  when  it  is  tasked  to  its  utmost  energy  and  produces 

]  its  finest  results. 

i  185.  The  fact  has  been  noticed,  that  the  creative 
imagination  is  present  by  its  actings  with  all  the  latiom  or  un 
other  powers  of  the  soul,  and  determines  the  char-  Tiio*p»tic  im- 
acter  of  their  products.  We  have  also  seen,  in  our  ''^""' '""' 
analysis  of  ideals,  that  the  converse  ia  true  as  well.  All  these 
powera  are  present  io  varied  proportions  and  energies  in  those 
activities  which  are  recognized  as  the  acts  of  the  imagination, 
tmd  give  a  varied  character  to  what  are  called  its  products, 
whether  they  appear  in  the  form  of  poetry,  fiction,  the  fine  arts, 
philosophy,  ethics,  or  religion. 

Of  these,  the  poetio  imag-ination  is  the  most  interesting,  and  1 

'  invites  to  a  special  analysis.  Poetry  may  tie  defined,  that  use  of 
the  creative  power  which  is*  employed  for  the  gratification  of 
the  emotional  nature  in  the  production  of  pictures  more  or  less 
elevating  in  their  associations,  which  are  fixed  and  expressed  by 
means  of  rhythmical  language. 

The  sources  from  which  the  poetic  power  derives  its  materials 
are  as  numerous  and  extensive  as  the  universe  of  matter  and  of 
spirit,  and  yet  but  few  of  these  materials  subserve  the  proper 
aims  of  the  poet.  While  the  poet  may  lawfully  appropriate 
truth  of  every  kind,  provided  it  serves  his  purpose,  yet  it  is  pre- 
eminently that  tnith  which  holds  or  may  be  made  ta  assume  some 
relation  to  man  which  is  of  use  in  poetry. 

This  human  truth,  which  these  pictures  suggest,  illuatrate,  oPil 
enforce,  must  be  that  which  is  within  the   comprehei 

I   reach  of  all  men.     It  ia  not  tho  truth  of  the  schools,  nor  of  oafA 

'  special  and  limited  society,  not  that  which  is  capable  of  beinj 
conveyed  in  abstractor  technical  words  or  understood  by  a  seleo 
few  after  a  special  training,  but  it  is  the  tnith  which  is  open  anJM 
intelligible  to  all  men  upon  certain  implied  and  easily  recogf-J 
nized  conditions.    This  is  the  first  of  the  three  characteristiei 
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which  are  recognized  by  Miltoa  in  hia  brief  description  of  poet^ 
u  "simple,  aensuoua,  and  passionBte." 

Poetry  should  indeed  be  simple,  because  its  products  are 
signed  for  the  use  of  all  men  ;  and  its  imagea,  thoughts, 
words  should  be  easily  comprehended  by  all  who  have  attained 
cert^  advantages  of  culture,  and  have  been  trained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  should  also  be  senmwus — that 
ie,  it  deals  with  images,  not  with  generalized  and  scholastic  lan- 
guage. It  presents  pictures  to  the  mind's  eye,  not  reined  and 
subtle  reasonings  to  the  thought-powers.  It  introduces  action 
into  every  scene.  It  is  eminently  concrete  and  picturesque.  It 
should  also  be  paaaionale — >'.  e.,  its  simple  and  pictured  truth 
should  come  &am  a  soul  that  is  animated  by  warm  and  elevated 
emotions.  The  presence  of  feeling  as  a  requisite  of  all  that  com- 
position which  is  called  im^inative,  is  not  always  recognized  so 
distinctly  as  it  deserves  to  be.  "Without  feeling,  and,  in  general, 
without  feeling  of  a  higher  kind,  the  mere  power  to  create  is  of 
little  worth,  and  its  results  are  of  little  interest.  Indeed,  without 
it  the  power  will  not  be  so  matured  into  a  predominant  energy. 


^^f  or  be  so  regulated,  as  to  become  a  ready  instrument  at  the  service  ^1 
I  of  its  possessor.     But  with  it,  the  creation  of  the  kind  of  pictures  ^^| 

in  which  the  emotions  delight,  becomes  a  pastime  and  an  occu"  ^^| 
I  pation,  and  poetry  is  to  the  poet  its  own  "exceeding  great  r*  ^^H 

^^^  ward."  Inasmuch  as  only  the  higher  emotions  act  with  a  steady  ^^| 
^^1  and  intellectual  pressure  in  the  TeRned  occupation  of  poetic  cul-  ^^H 
^^H  ture  and  composition,  the  images  which  association  presents  and'  ^^H 
^^H     the  imagination  detains  and  reconstructs,   are  of  an  elevated  I 

^^1     character;  they  assume  the  lofty  and   ennobling   character  of 
^^F    ideals  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.     Hence  it  becomes  so  gen-  i 

I  erally  tnie  that  poetry  is  almost  necessarily  elevating  in  its  na-  ^^H 

ture  and  influence.    Hence  it  has  been  held  to  have  something'  ^^H 
in  it  that  is  divine.  ^^H 

The  ends  ofpoetryare  not  always  elevated.  Poetry  may  serve  sim-  ^^\ 
ply  or  chiefly  to  amuse.  When  this  happens;  when  its  pictures  are 
employed  for  this  end,  and  the  associations  under  which  they  are 
present, and  the  emotions  which  they  excite,  are  not  especially  enno- 
bling, the  poetic  imagination  is,  in  thelangiiageofiatercritics,  called 
the/nncy.  When  the  aims  are  higher  than  simple  gratification, 
^^H    and  therefore  involve  more  elevated  associations  and  feelings,  il 
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is  dignified  as  the  imrtgmnthn   by  eminence,  and  so  designated. 

The  adjective  iinaguwiiiie  follows  very  cloady  this  higher  sense 
of  the  word.  In  thia  sictivity  the  image-making  power  eiinply 
plays  or  sports  with  images  for  their  picturesque  effects  and 
the  amusement  which  they  give — or  arranges  them 
illustration  or  pleasure.  Though  it  abounds  in  images,  it  h 
the  loftier  attributes  of  the  higher  imagination. 

§  186.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  poetic  imagination  in  all 
higher  and  lower  forms  that  lang'Uage  is  its  medium.  It  ijiilp,ngt" 
is  not  essential  that  this  language  should  be  metrical ; 
though  a  rhythmic  movement,  and  the  regular  return  of  similar 
syllables  in  measured  accent  greatly  heightens  its  effeels,  Tlie 
poetic  power  ia  also  shared  by  the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  and 
the  orator.  But  poetry  must  always  employ  language,  and  for 
this  reason  it  essentially  differs  from  painting,  sculpture,  and  even 
music.  Painting  and  sculpture,  create  images  indeed,  but  they 
fix  them  permanently  upon  the  canvas  or  embody  them  in 
marble.  But  poetry  can  only  suggest  them  by  words  ;  it  por- 
trays its  images  only,  as  by  words  it  wakens  in  the  irongination 
of  another,  images  similar  to  those  which  the  poet  himself  con- 
If  tlie  imagination  that  receives  is  feelile,  slow,  and  per- 
'  verse,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  poet  tries  to  excite  it  to  follow  his 
lead.  But  if  it  is  strong,  quiet,  and  sympathizing,  it  may  be 
aroused  by  the  words  of  the  poet  to  finer  creations  than  even  the 
poet  himself  has  known.  The  suggestive  power  of  words  gives 
to  the  poet  a  marvellous  advantage  in  the  greater  breadth  of  his 
field  and  the  variety  of  his  effects.  The  painter  and  sculptor  ap- 
parently present  all  their  work  to  the  eye.  It  is  true  that  Ihia  '| 
work  is  better  appreciated  by  one  eye  than  another.  Ii 
sense  it  takes  an  artist  to  interpret  an  artist ;  but  even  with  this 
allowance,  the  range  of  their  indications  is  narrow,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  manifold  suggestions  ia  iTmited.  But  words  have  a  ca- 
pacity to  suggest  more  than  they  directly  convey,  and  hence  tO 

'  J  up  into  their  import  a  mnltltnde  of  pictures  accordi 
the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  word  whose- 
literal  import  is  prosaic,  trivial,  or  mean,  when  used  by  genius 
in  a  new  application,  becomes  poetic,  picturesque,  and  elevating. 
The  material  which  in  common  use  is  cold,  conventional,  and  dry, 
has  capacity,  by  dexterous  combinations,  to  awaken  delightful 
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imagery,  and  to  kindle  exalted  aeeociations.  Id  this  wa^-l 
lauguage  itself  becomes  permanently  enriclied  and  elevated  J 
by  the  &ct  that  it  has  been  employed  by  men  of  poetiftl 
genius. 

§  187.  The  relation  of  the  imagination  to  though* 
pHic'iu^iu^  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  ajid  has 
"''°*  given  rise  to  no  little  diversity  of  opinion.     Many 

have  contended  that  its  influence  is  unfavorable  to  the  operations 
of  the  intellect  in  the  discovery  of  truth ;  that  it  distracts  the 
attention,  biasses  and  mialeads  the  judgment,  and  disqualifies  for 
any  of  the  reasoning  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  ia 
undisputed  that  the  men  who  have  been  most  distinguished  in 
philosophy,  especially  as  discoverers  or  inventors.  Lave  been  re- 
markable for  reach  and  glow  of  imagination.  Sti'iking  examples 
of  the  combination  of  the  poetic  imagination  with  eminent  phi- 
losopliical  genius  are  numerous.  We  name  Plato,  Kepler,  Gali- 
leo, Be-''on,  Newton,  Leihniii,  I>awj,  Owen,  Faraday,  and  Agassiz. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  this  must  necessarily  hap- 
pea.  The  objects  of  present  observation  must  always  be  limited 
in  number.  They  must  reappear  ia  the  form  of  representations. 
The  facta  with  which  the  philosopher  has  to  do  must  come  to 
hira  in  the  form  of  images,  when  he  would  diaeern  their  various 
relations  and  subject  them  to  the  processes  of  thought.  It  is  im- 
portant that  these  should  be  readily  represented.  This  can  only 
happen  when  the  associative  power  ia  wide  in  its  range  of  rela- 
tionB,  and  quick  in  its  activity.  These  qualities  almost  invariably 
accompany,  if  they  do  not  necessarily  involve,  great  energy  of 
the  creative  power. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  tho  importance  of  a  vivid 
imagination,  ae  furnishing  the  materials  for  the  philosopher,  to 
invention  it  is  entirely  essential ;  indeed,  without  an  active  imagi- 
nation, philosophic  invention  aad  discovery  are  impossible.  To 
invent  or  discover,  is  always  to  recombine.  The  discoverer  of 
a  new  solution  for  a  problen\,  or  a  new  demonstration  for  a 
theorem  in  mathematics,  the  iuventor  of  a  new  application  of  a 
power  of  nature  already  known,  or  the  discoverer  of  a  power 
not  previously  dreamed  of,  the  discoverer  of  a  new  argument  to 
prove  or  deduce  a  truth  or  of  a  new  induction  from  facts  already 
accepted,  the  man  who  evolves  a  new  principle  or  a  new  definition 
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ill  moral  or  political  Bcicace— must  all  analyze  and  recombine  in 
the  mind  things,  acts,  or  events,  with  their  relations,  in  positiooB 
in  which  they  have  never  been  previously  observed  or  thought 
of.  This  recombination  is  purely  mental.  Every  discovery  is, 
in  &ct,  a  work  of  the  creative  imagination. 

It  is  true  the  power  of  thonght  must  attend  the  operation. 
Unless  the  representations  and  combinations  are  made  and  regu- 
lated with  reference  to  the  ends  of  thought,  they  will  be  made  in 
vain.  But  the  range  of  these  pictured  objects  must  be  wide; 
every  one  of  them  must  be  vividly  conceived,  that  all  the  attri- 
butes, and  analogies,  and  relations  may  come  before  the  eye  of 
the  mind.  The  more  vividly  this  presentation  is  made,  provided 
the  processes  of  analysis  and  comparison  go  on  with  equal  energy, 
the  wider  is  the  field  of  discovery  and  the  greater  is  the  chance 
of  success.  The  world  of  images  ia  also  &r  more  plastic  than  the 
world  of  reality.  Its  materials  come  and  go  more  quickly  than 
real  objects.  More  can  be  crowded  at  once  into  tbe  field  of 
The  mental  analysis  and  synthesis  required,  can  be  more  rapidly 
performed  upon  the  shadows  which  the  mind  summons 
service,  than  upon  the  things  which  it  can  slowly  call  up  and 
alowly  survey. 

But  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  peculiar  type  of  imagi- 
nation which  the  poet  requires  is  closely  allied  to  that  which  ia 
essential  in  philosophic  genius.  To  the  higher  imagination,  as 
required  by  poets  and  orators,  there  is  always  requisite  the  power 
to  interpret  tlie  indications  or  analogies  of  the  beings  and  phe- 
nomena wiiich  they  observe.  The  intensity  of  interest  that  fixes 
and  holds  the  mind  in  the  patient  attention  of  the  philosopher 
is  closely  allied  to  that  strongly  absorbed  and  controlling  enthu- 
siasm which  holds  the  poet  bo  the  images  which  his  fancy 
aummoDB  or  creates.  Both  dwell  in  such  a  world  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  is  not  easily  understood  by  others.  That  which 
maintains  tbe  interest  of  each,  is  the  passion  of  each  for  the 
image-world  which  he  recreates.  That  which  gives  to  each  hia 
mastery  over  this  world,  is  the  familiarity  which  results  from 
long-continued  practice  in  calling  up  its  objects  and  in  inoulding 
them  at  his  will.  Sueh  a  mastery,  arising  from  such  a  continuity 
of  effort,  can  only  be  attained  by  that  passionate  interest  which 
la  the  secret  of  genius,  whether  genius  labors  for  the  ends  of 
14 
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Boientific  or  poetic  truth ;  whether  the  end  for  which  it  labors  is 
the  truth  of  Bcience  that  addresses  the  intellect,  or  the  truth  of 
feeling  which  controls  the  heart. 

In  the  eommunieation  of  Bcieniijic  truth  there  can  he  no  question 
that  a  large  measure  of  imagination  is  of  essential  service.  He 
who  would  amply  illustrate,  powerfully  defend,  or  effectively 
enforce  the  principles  and  truths  of  science,  is  greatly  aided  by  a 
brilliant  imagination.  This,  of  all  other  gifts,  is  the  best  security 
against  that  tendency  to  the  dry  and  abstract,  the  general  and  the 
remote,  to  which  the  expounder  of  science  is  exposed  by  reason 
of  his  femiliarity  with  principles  which  are  strange  to  his 
pupils  and  readers,  and  which  need  to  be  continually  explained 
and  illustrated  by  &esb  and  various  examples.  The  philosophic 
writer  or  teacher  who  is  gifted  with  imaginatioo  is  more  likely  to 
be  clear  in  statement,  ample  in  illustration,  pertineut  in  the 
application,  and  exciting  in  the  enforcement  of  the  truths  with 
which  his  science  is  conversant,  whatever  may  be  its  subject- 
matter. 
ThBDncitui  §1^^-  Theprtw^a^andetftico^iMflsof theimagina- 
■nd  ^iii!™!  tion  are  Dumerous  and  elevated.  These  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  &om  the  single  consideration,  that 
the  standards  by  which  we  regulate  our  alms  and  estimate  our 
achievements  must  always  be  ideal  creations.  They  are  con- 
tinually formed  and  reformed  by  the  imagination.  These  ideals, 
so  far  as  the  particulars  of  the  character  and  the  life  are  concerned, 
may  vaiy  both  in  their  import  and  in  the  vividness  with  which  this 
import  is  conceived.  If  they  are  consistent  with  the  conditions  of 
human  nature  and  human  life  ;  if  they  are  conformed  to  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  laws  of  our  natura,  and  to  tiie  government  and 
will  of  God,  they  are  healthful  and  ennobliDg,  Such  ideals  cau 
scarcely  be  too  high,  or  too  ardently  and  steadfastly  adhered  to. 
But  if  they  are  felse  in  their  theory  of  life  and  happiness,  if  they 
are  untrue  to  the  conditions  of  our  actual  existence,  if  they  in. 
vol ve  the  disappointment  of  our  hopes,  and  discontent  with  real 
life,  they  are  the  bane  of  all  enjoyment,  and  fatal  to  true  happi- 

It  is  not  what  we  actually  attain  or  possess  that  makes  ua 
happy  or  wretched,  but  what  we  think  is  essential,  or  possible,  ot 
just  for  ourselves  to  attain.     The  ideal  standard  by  which  we 
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measure  and  judge  our  attainmeiita  in  all  these  reapectsj  is 
a  most  important  element  of  satisfacdou  or  discontent.  It  ia 
of  little  consequence  what  a  mau  lias,  if  he  imagines  that  he 
must  have  something  more  in  order  to  be  truly  happy.  If  his  ideal 
contemplates  self-sacrifice,  suffering,  and  evil,  as  p(Baible  condi- 
tions of  good,  he  will  be  still  more  secure  of  a  happy  life.  If  it 
reaches  forward  to  another  scene  of  existence,  and  brings  befora 
him  the  blessedness  of  a  character  perfected  by  sufieriug  and 
made  fit  for  the  purest  and  noblest  society  conceivable,  his  happi- 
ness on  earth  may  even  be  augmented  by  disappointment,  sorrow, 
and  pain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  ideals  are  factitious  or  unreason- 
able, they  become  the  source  of  constant  wretchedness.  If  a 
man,  to  be  happy,  must  be  as  rich  or  as  fashionable,  as  successful 
or  as  accomplisbe<l  aa  he  dreams  of,  all  his  actual  enjoyments  paaa 
for  little  or  nothing  till  his  Ideal  desires  are  gratified.  These 
are  the  standards  by  which  he  measures  his  good.  If  he 
.fells  to  realize  these,  he  canuot  be  satisfied. 

I  The  ideals  we  frame  of  life  and  happiness  must  involve  a  more 
or  less  positively  ethical  character.  We  cannot  imagine  what 
we  are  to  be  and  to  become  in  fortune  and  success,  without  pro- 
posing more  or  less  distinctly  what  we  oiigki  to  be  in  character 
and  to  perform  in  action.  Hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  what  a  man 
aspii-ca  to  become,  has  already  ethically  decided  what  he  is,  Hia 
aims  and  standard  are  the  reflex  of  his  wishes  and  his  will,  as 
well  as  the  assurance  of  what  he  can  achieve  in  the  future. 

The  ideal  standard  of  duty  may  be  constantly  corrected  and 
improved.  From  hia  own  experience  of  the  effects  of  acts  or 
habits,  or  his  observation  of  these  efiects  in  others,  a  man  may 
supply  what  he  has  omitted  to  otserve,  or  correct  that  in  which 
he  has  erred,  and  so  advance  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  rule 
of  feeling,  of  manners,  and  of  life.  In  this  way  a  eommuuity 
may  rise  or  sink,  may  advance  or  go  backward.  Every  man  may 
also  advance  the  ideal  of  others  by  his  good  life,  by  the  realization 
in  himself  of  what  is  worthy,  and  his  more  perfect  manifestation 
of  it  in  appropriate  and  beautiful  acts.  The  contemplation 
of  fictitious  characters,  elevated  and  ennobled  by  ideal  beauty, 
has  served  to  quicken  and  enforce  the  ethical  ideal  of  thousands 
irf  susceptible  miuds.     The  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  dramatist, 
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may  quicken  the  fervor,  aEd  instruct  the  minds,  may  elevate  tha 
'aates,  and  reform  the  lives  of  all  their  readers. 

§  1S9.  The  relation  of  the  imagination  to  religious 
itnasinaHDo  to  ikith  ifi  interesting  aud  important.  The  objects  of  our 
faith,  by  their  very  definition,  have  never  been 
subjected  to  direct  or  intuitive  knowledge.  And  yet  the  imagi- 
nation pictures  these  objecte  as  real  and  most  important.  What 
are  the  materials  out  of  which  it  creates  them?  Whence  the 
suggestions  which  it  idealizes  into  more  refined  and  spiritual 
essences  ?  By  what  authority  does  it  invest  these  creations  with 
verisimilitude  and  impose  them  upon  the  assent  of  the  intellect, 
as  representing  the  most  real  and  important  of  all  truths?  What 
analogies  are  there  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  which 
authorize  the  imagination  to  use  the  one  to  symbolize  the  other, 
and  which  justiiy  its  faith  in  its  own  symbolic  creations? 

Of  the  Divine  Being  as  Infinite,  we  have  no  direct  experi- 
ence. All  our  direct  apprehensions  of  spiritual  attributes  and 
relations  are  of  the  limited  only.  It  is  by  the  limited  that  we 
reach  the  unlimited  even  in  thought. 

Conceding  that  we  can  think  the  infinite,  can  we  also  image  itf 
We  cannot.  The  sphere  of  the  imagination  is  only  the  finite. 
All  the  pictures  which  it  can  construct  are  of  limited  objects.  It 
is  by  means  of  such  pictures  only  that  it  can  image  its  concepts 
of  the  infinite,  if  it  attempts  to  image  these  at  all.  That  it  can 
adequately  picture  them,  no  man  believes.  What  is  pictured  by 
the  image,  is  some  limited  esample  of  some  real  being  which  sug- 
gests or  exemplifies  the  thouglit-relations  required. 

These  thought-relations  are  :  existence,  power,  knowledge,  ori- 
gination, foresight; — all  which, we  say  and  believe,are  both  finite 
and  infinite.  But  when  we  seek  to  image  these  as  infinite,  w» 
select  some  finite  examples  that  illustrate  these  attributes;  we 
choose  an  image  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  analogon  of  that 
which  we  believe  to  be  unlimited  in  respect  toils  sphere  and 
energy. 

But  these  utmost  efforts  of  the  imaginative  power  to  reach  th*  -J 
infinite  and  the  absolute,  are  always  attended  by  the  belief  thai  1 
they  fall  short  of  the  reality;  that  no  enumeration  of  finite  objeota  [ 
however  interesting  in  tlieraselves,  or  significant  tiiey  may  be^  j 
tre  at  all  adequate  to  illustrate  the  divine ;  that  no  continuatioii'  J 
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of  space  or  of  time  can  espreaa  the  divine  eternity;  that  na 
quanta  of  dependent  beings  can  fitly  represent  tlie  Being  who  il 
!lf-«si9tent  To  have  the  materials  that  ahali  enable  a  man  fitly 
to  image  the  iniinite,  one  must  himself  be  infinite.  There  are, 
indeed,  analogies  between  the  created  and  the  creating  spirit ;  ele* 
the  one  could  not  know  the  other  m  any  sense  or  to  any  degree. 
But  these  analogies  are  too  few  and  too  madequate  to  enable  or 
authorise  man  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  things  which  belong  to 
God,  or  to  make  conceivable  the  divine  by  any  images  which' 
man  applies  so  freely  and  so  rationally  to  limited  things.  The 
imagination  is  not  easily  content  to  use  the  analogies  which  ara 
placed  at  its  command,  and  to  refrain  from  using  those  which  it 
may  not  lawfully  employ.  It  would  fain  go  further  than  it  can 
or  ought.  To  do  this,  has  been  its  constant  temptation.  To  re- 
fuse to  go  as  far  as  it  may  and  ought,  is  weak  and  un philosophi- 
cal ;  but  to  attempt  to  go  fiirther,  is  always  irrational,  and,  it  may 
be,  impious. 

In  respect,  also,  to  the  capacities  and  experiences  of  the  spirit- 
state, — when  separate  from  a  human  body  or  any  material 
organization — the  imagination  is  limited  in  the  materials  of  ita 
working  and  the  products  which  it  creates.  We  know  the  soul 
only  in  its  connection  with  the  body.  To  image  aay  of  it^  acta 
or  states  without  a  constantly  present  background  of  bodily  sensa- 
tions, is  to  imagine  a  mode  of  existence  that  seems  to  us  imper- 
fect and  unnatural.  We  cannot  imagine  the  soul  without  the 
body  by  which  to  know  and  act,  and  without  material  objects  to 
act  upon.  If  we  attempt  this,  we  bring  to  our  aid  some  attenuated 
matter  tor  the  soul's  habitation  and  instrument,  and  we  surround 
it  with  a  world  of  objects  that  wear  the  forms  of  material  things. 
But  here  the  question  continually  presents  itself.  How  far  can  we 
image  that  world  by  this,  and  the  soul's  experiences  in  that 
world,  by  its  experiences  in  this?  Can  we  properly  imagine 
either?  May  we  apply  the  pictures  drawn  from  this  life  to  illus- 
trate or  make  conceivable  the  scenes  and  events  of  another  state  ? 
We  not  only  can,  hut  we  must;  yet  ever  with  the  caution,  that 
the  images  which  we  use  ba  not  allowed  to  suggest  more  than 
the  data  authorize. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  Imagination,  when  it 
rises  into  faith  in  the  objects  of  the  unseen  world,  invariably 
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pictures  that  are  borrowed  from  the  world  of  matter,  and  phraaea 
all  its  language  irom  materiats  fiirnished  hy  this  imagery.  It 
cauQot  do  otherwise.  However  lofty  its  conceptions  may  be, 
however  soaring  its  aapiratiooa,  undoubted  its  beliefe,  or  ardent 
its  hope^,  all  these  must  be  pictured  and  expressed  in  the  images 
taken  from  that  world  of  matter  which  is  adapted  to  a  soul  thai 
knows  and  acta  through  a  material  organism.  If  there  be  a 
revelation  that  is  conveyed  by  human  language  or  addressed  to 
the  human  soul,  it  must  in  this  respect  be  accommodated  to  the 
capacities  of  the  soul  that  is  to  understand  and  accept  it.  The 
fact  that  a  revelation  must  be  conveyed  by  such  a  medium,  does 
not  disprove  that  it  is  possible,  or  at  all  detract  from  its  im- 
portance or  authority.  It  cannot  be  argued  against  its  divine 
origination  or  supernatural  confirmation,  that  it  conforms  itself 
in  this  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  given. 

If,  however,  we  regard  th.e  necessary  limits  of  imagination 
and  faith,  we  shall  not  expect  that  either  will  do  more  for  ua 
than  lies  in  the  capacities  of  either.  We  shall  not  confound  the 
images  of  analogy  with  the  intuitions  of  direct  knowledge.  We 
shall  not  mistake  the  accessories  of  illustrative  imagery  for  the 
realities  of  the  concepts  or  truths  which  this  imagery  seta  forth. 
We  shall  not  revel  in  sense- pictures  of  the  fancy,  as  though  the 
sensuous  in  them  were  literal  truth.  We  shall  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  pretended  seers,  because,  forsooth,  their  pictures  of  the 
unseen  are  so  minute,  so  copious,  and  so  beautitui,  or  so  confi- 
dently set  forth  ;  overlooking  the  circumstance  that  these  visions 
may  be  merely  the  residua  of  a  too  luxuriant  fancy,  or  the 
creations  of  an  excited  and  perhaps  an  insane  imagination.  The 
recognition  of  the  human  limitations  in  the  divine,  will  teach  ua 
to  interpret  the  divine  aright,  while  it  may  save  us  from  accepj- 
iig  as  divine  that  which  is  oaly  limited  and  human. 
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THOUGHT-KNOWLEDOE  DEFINED  A 

leani        §  ^^^'  '^^^  third  kind  of  knowledge  of  whieh  tts 

"efinU    "if*!!^'^''  is    capable,   U  thinking,  or  tliought.      The 

term  thought,  when  used  in  this  special  or  technical 

is   applied   to   a   groat  variety   of  processes,   which  are 

'  femiliarly  known  as  abdradion,  generalization,  naming,  judging, 

reasoning,  arranging,   explaining,  and    aceounling  for.      ~' 

processes  are  often  grouped  together,  and  called  the  logical,  or 

rational  proceasee. 

The  importance  and  intimate  relationship  of  those  processes  is 
seen  by  their  place  with  respect  to  the  higher  kno  .rledge  and  attain- 
meuts  of  man.  It  is  by  thought  only  that  we  ca*j  form  those  concep- 
tions of  number  and  magnitude  which  are  t'ie  postulates  and  the 
materials  of  mathematical  science.  By  '.hinking,  we  both  en- 
large and  risQ  above  the  limited  a^nd  traPiient  information  which 
is  gained  by  single  acta  of  consciousness  and  sense-perception,  as 
we  lay  hold  of  that  in  both  which  is  universal  and  permanent 
By  thought,  we  know  effects  by  their  causes,  and  causes  through 
their  effects :  vre  believe  in  powers,  whose  actings  only  we  can 
directly  discern,  and  infer  powers  in  objects  which  we  have  never 
tested  nor  observed  :  we  explain  what  has  happened  by  referring 
it  to  laws  of  necessity  or  reason,  and  we  predict  what  will  hap- 
pen by  rightly  interpreting  what  has  occurred.  By  thinking,  we 
rise  to  the  unseen  from  that  which  is  seen,  to  the  laws  of  nature 
from  the  fiicta  of  nature,  to  the  laws  of  spirit  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  spirit,  and  to  God  from  the  universe  of  matter  and 
of  spirit,  whose  powers  reveal  His  energy,  and  whose  ends  and 
adaptations  manifest  Hia  thoughts  and  character. 

These  processes  give  us  the  most  important  part  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  qualify  us  for  our  noblest  functions.  Thought  makes 
us  capable  of  language,  by  which  we  communicate  what   we 
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know  and  feel  for  the  good  of  others,  or  record  it  for  another 
generation ;  of  gcience,  aa  diatingiiiBhed  from  and  elevated  above 
the  observation  and  remembrance  of  single  and  isolated  facta ; 
of  forecast,  as  we  learn  wisdom  by  esperiouce  ;  of  duty,  as  we 
exalt  ourselves  into  judges  and  lawgivers  over  our  inward  desires 
and  intentions  ;  of  law,  aa  we  discern  its  importance  and  bow  to 
Its  authority  ;  and  of  religion,  aa  we  believe  in  and  worship  the 
Unseen,  whose  existence  and  character  we  interpret  by  His  works 
and  learn  from  His  Word. 

But  what  it  13  to  think,  and  how  thinking  should  be  defined, 
may  bo  more  easily  understood  by  a  concrete  example.  We 
take  a  familiar  object,  as  an  apple,  and  proceed  to  think  it,  in 
the  various  processes  already  named. 

First  of  all,  we  know  it  88  a  being  or  a  something,  aa  dis- 
tinguished fiom  nothing;  nest,  we  think  or  know  this  being  as 
possessed  of  and  distinguished,  by  attributes  or  properties  which 
we  can  separate  in  tliought  from  the  being  to  which  they  belong. 
We  go  further :  we  observe  in  other  objects— apples — attributes 
lite  those  which  we  diacern  in  this;  we  see  the  objects  to  be 
similar  in  color,  form,  taste,  etc.  In  this  way  we  form  the 
mental  product  called  a  general  notion  or  concept  of  the  apple, 
or  of  apples  in  general  as  we  say,  which  we  can  analyze  and 
define.  To  abgtrtui  and  to  analyze,  is  to  think.  Next,  we  re- 
store, or  think  back,  these  general  concepts  to  the  individual 
apples,  and  in  so  doing,  we  divide  them  mto  higher  or  fowJcr, 
wider,  or  narroweT  clasxea.  Classijieation  is  involved  in  thinking. 
Aa  we  proceed,  we  mark  and  fix  what  we  have  done  by  lan- 
guage. We  give  names  to  each  of  these  attributes,  to  the  con- 
cepts and  things  formed  and  denoted  by  several  attributes 
united,  and  to  the  classes  and  sub-classes  into  which  they  are 
separated.  Thinking  is  necessary  to  language.  Next,  the  apple 
holds  relations  to  space  and  time.  It  is  both  extended  and  endur- 
ing. The  perception  of  the  apple  conditionates  or  involves  the 
knowledge  of  both  gpnce  and  lime.  By  thought  and  imagina- 
tion we  are  enabled  to  separatee  the  object  perceived  from  both 
time  and  space,  and  to  construct  in  space  the  various  geometri- 
cal figures,  as  well  as  to  conceive  and  define  thorn  by  their  neces- 
eary  attributes  or  properties.  Moreover,  all  sorts  of  entities, 
whether  things  existing,  or  thought- things,  whether  attributes  or 
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l>eings,  cau,  by  tlie  common  relations  to  time  in  the  mind 
thinka  tliem,  be  thought  in  the  relations  of  numbers  Again, 
object  ^ — the  apple — is  believed  to  be  produced  from  a  tree, 
beginning  as  the  germ  in  the  blossom,  and  gradually  expanding 
into  the  ripened  fruit.  It  is  known  also  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  agencies  of  heat  and  moisture  acting  together  with  the  living 
tree.  Thought,  connects  these  as  cause  and  efect,  and  finds  in 
the  phenomena  thus  connected,  the  relations  of  the  powers  and 
laws  of  their  causative  agents.  We  proceed  to  a  higher  act  of 
thought  knowledge.  By  observing  the  powers  and  conditions  in 
any  class  of  apples,  their  habit  of  growth,  the  soil,  situation  and 
temperature  favorable  to  their  successful  cultivation,  we  infer 
that  the  same  are  required  in  all  eases  for  this  kind  of  fruit,  and 
confirm  the  suggestion  by  experiment.  But  we  do  not  rest  with 
the  induction  of  powers  and  laws.  We  observe  that  the  apple 
is  usefiil  and  pleasant  as  food.  We  notice  that  it  is  the  product 
of  cool  climates,  and  can,  with  proper  care,  be  preserved  through 
tho  winter.  We  do  not  merely  observe  and  record  these  as  feet*, 
but  we  connect  them  by  the  relation  of  adaptation,  or  fitness  to 
the  wants  of  man. 

The  nature  and  processes  of  thought  might  be  illustrated  by 
au  example  selected  from  the  world  of  spirit.  By  consciousness, 
we  know  only  individual  states  of  perception  or  feeling.  But  we 
detain  or  repeat  one  and  another;  we  observe  their  likeness  or 
unlikeness ;  we  form  concepts ;  we  group  them  in  classes  which 
divide  the  individuals  to  which  they  belong ;  we  fix  and  record 
the  products  of  our  acts  by  a  name;  we  find  common  causes, 
powers,  and  laws  for  similar  phenomena ;  we  discern  the  adapta- 
tions of  spiritual  objects  to  one  another  and  to  the  world  of 
matter,  and  thus  bind  together  the  world  of  matter  and  spirit,  in 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  one  comprehensive  plan  ;  the  thinking 
of  man  interpreting  in  these  ways  the  thoughts  of  God. 

From  this  particular  example  of  thought  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  r  To  know  by  thinking,  is  to  unite  individual 
objects  by  means  of  generalization,  classification,  rational  ex- 
planation, and  orderly  arrangement, —  Thxyiight-knowledge  in  tka^ 
knowledge  which  is  gained  by  the  Jormation  and  appliaatiun  of 
general  GonccptioTU<. 

Thinking  is  a  species  of  knowledge ;  but  knowledge  has  been 
14* 
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defined  ea  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  their  relations.  Think- 
ing, ia  the  apprehension  of  objects  as  generalized  and  their  implied 
relations. 

Some  persona  may  question  the  propriety  of  designating  these 
several  processes  by  the  terms  thinking  and  thought,  for  the  reason 
that  these  words  sometimes  signify  to  imagine,  or  believe  on  in- 
gufficieDt  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  thinking  and 
thought,  in  the  best  English  usage,  denote,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  higher  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  operations  of  the 
intellect.  There  are  no  single  words  so  appropriate  as  these, 
which  can  be  set  apart  to  the  technical  service  and  designatioa 
of  the  operations  of  tlie  rational  faculty ;  no  other  terms  for  these 
operations  are  in  actual  use  whose  common  signification  is  at  once 
so  comprehensive  and  so  definite  as  are  these. 

§  191.  If  it  be  difiicult  to  find  an  appropriate  term 
to^hsp^ww  ^  stand  for  all  theae  higher  processes,  it  ia  almost  aa 
^  "liakinK,  difficult  to  find  or  select  an  appellation  for  the  power 
which  qualifies  us  to  perform  them.  The  inteUigence 
and  the  inktleU  have  been  thus  appropriated,  but  they  are  also 
used  for  the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  every  species  of  knowledge, 
the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher ;  for  the  power  to  know  by  sense 
and  imaginatioQ,  as  well  as  the  power  to  know  by  general  con- 
ceptions. The  widereianding  is  sometimes  employed  in  this  very 
general  sense,  and  sometimes  limited  to  a  single  and  special  fimo- 
tion,  as  by  Coleridge  and  others,  after  Kant.  The  jMofyment  ia 
used,  likewise,  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense.  The  reason 
seems  better  fitted  than  almost  any  other  term,  and  yet  the  rea- 
son is  used  for  the  very  highest  of  the  rational  functions,  or  else 
ill  a  very  indefinite  sense  for  all  that  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brutes.  It  remains  for  us  to  choose  between  the  rational  faculty 
and  the  power  of  thought,  or  briefly,  thought.  For  brevity  and 
precision  we  prefer  thought.  It  is  scarcely  neccKary  to  observe 
that,  like  perception  and  representation,  and  many  subordinate 
terms,  thought  is  used  at  one  time  for  the  power,  at  another  for 
the  act  of  thinking,  and  at  another  for  its  products.  Thus  we 
say  indifferently,  "  Man  is  endowed  with  thought  aa  well  aa  with 
sense:"  '  Sits  fixed  in  tlioughtthe  mighty  Stagyrite:"  "A  peony 
for  your  thoughts  !" 


The  power  of  thought  may  be  considered  in  two  aspects :  a»  a 
oapacityfor  certain  prueesges  or  functwng;  and  for  eliminating  and 
generaHtUig  certain  fundamentai  eoneeptiotu  or  relations.  In  the 
one  of  theae  aspects  it  performs  the  several  acta  which  we  have 
enumerated,  of  geoeralizing,  judging,  reasoning,  etc.,  the  most 
of  which  are  usually  called  logical  processes,  because  they  are 
more  or  less  intimately  related  to  deduction  or  reasoniag.  In 
the  other,  it  is  viewed  as  the  discoverer  of  certain  native  concep- 
tions or  intuitions,  and  the  propounder  of  certain  first  truths,  or 
first  principles ;  which  are  also  called  necessary  and  universal 
propositions,  axioms  of  reason,  or,  metaphysical  conceptions  and 
metaphysical  truths. 

Hamilton  refers  these  two  processes  to  two  &culties,  tlie  eUibo- 
raiive  and  the  regulaUve,  the  one  of  which  elaborates  or  works 
over  the  materials  furnished  by  the  lower  powers,  according  to 
the  conceptions  or  rules  which  the  other  furnishes  or  presarihes. 
In  this  he  follows  Kaat  very  closely,  who  calls  the  logical 
faculty,  the  understanding,  and  the  power  which  controls  ita 
beliefs  by  ideas,  the  reason. 

It  is  more  satisfactory  to  consider  the  two  in  conformity  with 
the  analogy  which  we  discern  in  the  other  powers  of  the  soul ; 
the  ooe  as  the  capacity  for  certain  definite  acts  or  processes  of 
knowing,  which  we  consciously  exercise  and  employ  ;  and  the 
other  as  the  unconscious  source  of  these  conceptions,  according 
to  which  the  material  of  knowledge  must  arrange  itself  by  the 
very  constitution  of  the  thinking  power. 

The  thinking  power,  viewed  as  the  capacity  for  certain  pro- 
cesses, thinks  in  various  methods,  and  matures  certain  products, 
the  two  being  often  denoted  by  the  same  word.  These  several 
products  are  called  the  Jorms  of  thought,  or  thought-formations. 
These  forms  are  the  concept,  the  judgment,  the  argument  or 
syllogism,  the  induction,  and  the  system. 

As  the  discerner  or  the  discoverer  by  intuition  of  certain  nece*. 
sary  conceptions  or  relations,  the  thinking  power  is  said  to  know 
or  assume  certain  forms  of  being,  according  to  which  it  performs  its 
operations,  and  constructs  its  products  or  forms  of  thought..  Thea* 
are  called  indifferently,  forme  of  being  and  forms  of  knowledge, 
for  the  reason  that  the  mind  can  only  know  what  is  or  existn. 
Bud  according  to  the  relations  in  which  it  exists.     Some  of  tbsab 
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forma  of  being  or  forms  of  knowledge  are  lime  and  space,  s^th- 
ifarux  and  attribute,  cause  and  effect,  vtean»  and  end, 

RsttiUan  of  ^  ^^^'  "^^^  powcF  of  thought,  Bs  &  Capacity  for 
tbongfat  la  ihe  certain  psychological  processes,  is  dependent  for  its 
exercise  and  development  on  the  lower  powers  of  the 
intellect  These  powers  furnish  the  materials  for  it  to  work  with 
and  upon.  We  must  first  apprehend  individual  objects  by  means 
of  sense  and  consciousness,  before  we  can  think  theae  objects. 
We  can  classify,  explain,  and  methodize  only  individual  things, 
and  these  must  first  be  known  by  sense  and  consciousness. 

These  lower  powers  are  not  only  necessary  to  ftimish  the  objects 
for  thought  to  work  upon,  but  they  are  developed  earlier  than 
the  higher  powers.  The  iulUnt  must  go  through  a  training 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear  for  mouths,  betbre  it  b^ns  to  name  and 
classify  with  effect.  It  is  the  conscious  subject  of  a  multitude 
of  mental  states,  before  it  gathers  the  most  obvious  under  a 
general  conception.  The  discipline  of  attention  must  be  for  a 
long  time  enforced,  betbre  the  developed  mind  can  learn  to  apply 
the  commonest  concepts  or  to  affix  the  simplest  names.  The 
conceptions  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  means  and  end,  are  not 
developed  till  the  intellect  has  become  still  more  mature. 

To  the  development  of  thought,  the  representative  feculty  is 
also  largely  subservient.  The  individual  object  must  not  only  bo 
apprehended  in  order  to  be  thought  of,  but  it  must  l>e  recalled 
agiun  and  again.  To  thought,  the  discernment  of  similarity  is 
required ;  and  in  order  to  this,  the  past  must  be  frequently  con- 
fronted with  the  present,  and  the  present  must  be  compared  with 
the  past.  Objects  striking  for  their  likeness  or  their  difference, 
must  be  recalled  by  the  memory  and  revived  to  the  imagination, 
in  order  that  like  objects  and  like  phenomena  may  be  grouped 
and  arranged  in  the  rudest  classification.  If  the  classification  is 
to  be  perfected  to  anything  like  scientific  exactness,  the  memory 
and  imagination  are  to  be  ta.=kpd  still  fbrther  in  order  that  one's 
ihoughi-producU  may  be  just  to  the  reality  of  things. 

But  while  the  thought-power,  iu  its  various  operations,  is  thus 
shown  to  be  developed  later  than  the  several  forms  of  direct 
cognition,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  it  springs  into  perfect 
and  mature  energy  by  a  single  bound,  or  that  the  acts  of  in- 
faai  perception  are  not  afiected  by  its  rudimental  activity.     T^ 
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humau  intellect  ia  a.  unit,  and  tti«  action  of  one  power  is  tinged 
or  modified  by  the  feeble  energy  of  all  the  others.  The  sense- 
perceptiona  of  the  infant  may  seem  to  be  more  feeble  and  less 
mature  than  are  those  of  the  young  of  the  brute.  The  higher 
powers  may  meanwhile  seem  to  lie  torpid  long  before  they  are 

»  culled  into  distinct  activity.  But  before  they  are  revealed  to  tha 
eoDscious  subject  of  them,  or  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  forme 
of  language,  they  ^ve  direction  and  character  to  the  perceptions 
of  sense.  They  impart  to  the  human  eye  a  cast  of  dawning 
intelligence  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  keeoer  eye  of  the  dog 
or  the  eagle. 

§  193.  Thinking,  again,  may  be  distinguished  as 
eoTierete  and  abstract.  In  concrete  thinking,  we  know  nbatnotthink- 
of  thought-conceptions  and  relations  only  in  their 
application  to  individual  or  concrete  objects.  We  should  say 
more  exactly,  we  know  individual  objects  under  or  by  means  of 
Uie  relations  which  thought  furntshes.  In  abstract  thinking  we 
separate  theee  conceptions  and  relations  from  any  and  all  indi- 
vidual objects.  We  consider  them  apart  by  abstraction,  and 
sometimes  treat  them  aa  though  these  conceptions  and  relations 
could  have  an  independent  existence.  In  concrete  thinking,  we 
proceed  aa  we  have  described  in  §  189. 

In  (tistmct  thinking,  we  separate  or  abstract  from  every  indi- 
vidual object  the  generalized  conceptions  which  we  produce  by 
thinking,  aa  also  those  by  means  of  which  we  think  r  as  the  con- 
cept, the  judgment,  the  argument,  the  inference  and  the  system, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  substance  and  attribute,  cause  and  efiect, 
means  and  end,  on  the  other.  We  even  abstract  and  generalize 
pur  very  acts  or  processes  of  thinking,  and  view  them  apart  from 
the  individual  examples  or  cases  in  which  they  actually  occur.  We 
ask.  What  ia  it  to  conceive,  to  generalize,  to  judge,  to  reason,  to 
infer — nay,  what  is  it  itself  to  think?  We  discuss  the  nature 
and  origin  of  these  conceptions,  and  their  relations  to  one  another, 
to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  indeed  to  all  our 
knowledge. 
^^^  Oonerete  thinking  is  performed  by  every  human  being  whose 
^^L  powers  are  fully  developed.  All  men  freely  apply  ite  concep- 
^^B  &ais  and  relations.     By  means  of  them  they  know  sensible  and 
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apple,  a  horee  or  a  dog,  a  house  or  a  church,  a,  spirit  or  a  pereon, 
each  and  all  are  known  as  beings,  and  are  distinguished  and  de- 
fined by  certain  attributes  or  propertiee.  One  of  theee  acts  upon 
another,  as  a  cause  producing  an  effect,  etc.  In  myriad  esamplee, 
objects  are  familiarly  known  by  us  as  substances  aud  attributes, 
aa  causes  and  eSects,  as  means  and  ends.  In  the  concrete  fbrm, 
all  these  conceptions  are  present  in  the  language,  and  lamiliar 
to  the  minds  of  the  most  uiiinstructed  men. 

But  when  these  conceptions  are  abstracted,  and  viewed  apart 
from  individual  beings,  they  are  not  made  familiar  to  the  mind 
without  a  special  discipIiDe,  It  is  only  a  few  men  who  poesesa 
the  taat«8  or  the  training  which  qualify  them  readily  to  deal  with 
or  rightly  to  understand  thought-conceptions  when  abstracted 
from  individual  things.  Skill  in  using,  and  discrimination  in 
understanding  them,  can  only  be  acquired  by  concentrated  and 
patient  efforts, 

§  194.  Thinking  is  aided  by  language,  and,  to  a 
ihooKhi  tu       great  extent,  is  dependent  upon  it  as  its  most  efficient 
instrument  and  auxiliary.     But  thinking  is  not  con- 
stituted by,  but,  on  the  contrary,  itself  originates  and  ^ves  form 
and  law  to  language. 

The  connection  betweeu  thought  and  language  is  so  intimate, 
that  we  shall  have  occasion,  to  refer  to  it  again  and  again.  One  or 
two  general  remarks  in  respect  to  it,  seem  here  to  be  in  place.  The 
reason  why  thought  requires  such  an  instrument  and  assistant  ae 
language,  is,  that  the  objects  of  thinking  are  generalized  objects, 
and  to  such  objects  there  are  and  there  can  be  no  realities 
actually  existing.  The  results  or  products  of  our  thinking  are 
not  manifested  by  any  changes  which  are  actually  affected  in 
material  or  spiritual  objects.  It  is  only  by  language — the 
sound  to  the  ear.  and  its  symbol  for  the  eye — that  the  proditcta 
of  thought  activity  can  be  fixed  so  as  to  be  the  ol^edn  of  recall  and 
future  use.  Hence  words  spring  into  being  as  fast  as  definite 
conceptions  are  formed.  Hence  it  is  as  natural  for  man  to  speak 
as  it  is  to  think,  and  man  "  speaks  because  he  thinks."  The 
name  fixes,  preserves,  and  exhibils  the  transient  concept  as  in  a 
L-rystal  shrine,  both  hard  and  clear.  The  proposition  embodies 
the  judgment  for  the  use  of  the  man  who  first  tuinks  it,  and 
'Hi>'  ouliilc  llie  thinking  of  others.    In  applying 


I  names,  we  must  enter  gomewbat  into  the  naliirc  and  prapettia 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  stand.  In  defining  terms,  we  must 
be  guided  to  their  meaning  by  observing  the  things  to  which 
they  are  applied.  In  accepting  or  rejecting  propositions,  we 
must  think  of  the  relations  of  the  objects  which  they  concern. 

It  follows,  also,  that  the  study  of  words  must  be  a  study  and 
discipline  of  thought.  To  master  a  language  that  is  rich  in  iU 
vocabulary,  requires  that  we  contemplate  the  nicer  shades  of 
thought  which  are  expressed  by  the  endless  variety  of  the  con- 
ceptions that  are  embodied  in  its  words.  If  it  is  complicated 
in  its  structure,  we  must  discriminate  the  delicate  relations 
which  this  syntax  expresses  or  suggests.  No  language  can  be 
dead  to  the  intelligent  student.  It^  delicate  tissue  reflects  the 
varying  shades  of  thought,  feeling,  and  opinion  that  run  through 
every  part  of  the  fabric,  like  threads  of  silk  and  gold. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  worda  in  no  sense  constitute  thought, 
as  some  hastily  infer.  Language  is  simply  thought  expressed, 
though  the  thought  is  made  permanent  by  being  expressed.  It 
is  formed  by  the  thinking  power,  because  this  requires  for  de- 
velopment and  perfection  a  sensible  expression  of  its  inner  pro- 
ses, and  seeks  a  permanent  embodiment  and  record  of  their 

l-ieeulte. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   FORMATION  OP   THE   CONCEPT  OB  NOTION. 

)  195.  Thinking  has  been  already  deSned  as  that  ^|^ 
series  of    processes   by   which   we   form  and   apply  """"'"k 
general  notiom  or  concepts.    It  is  obvious  that  the 
first  act  in  this  series  of  processes  ia  to  tbrm  or  de- 
velop these  products.     We  begin  with  the  concepts  of  materid 
ofgectt,  such  as  a  atone,  an  apple,  a  horse  ;  and  observe  that  such 
objects   must    be   perceived,  in    part,  at   least,    before   we   form 
general  notions  of  them.     We  -do  not  insist  that  the  process  of 
perception   should   be   complete   before   the  act  of  generalizing 
^^^^b^ns.     It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a  percept  should  go  bcfnra   ^^1 
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the  concept  in  the  order  of  time,  as  it  13  the  foundatioQ  for  it  in 
the  relation  of  logical  subordination.  A  general  notion  requirea 
individual  objects  to  which  it  can  be  applied;  and  individual 
objects  in  the  material  world  can  only  b^  knowa  by  perception. 
The  mind  beglDS  to  form  concepts  aa  soon  as  it  notices  that 
several  perceived  objecta  are  different  as  individuals,  and  yet  are 
in  any  one  respect  alike.  Before  generalization,  they  may  be 
known  confiiaedly  or  known  vaguely.  Aa  soon,  however,  aa 
they  are  distinguished  as  not  the  same,  and  yet  aa  united  by  a 
common  likeness,  the  process  of  generalization  has  begun.  This 
process  ia  possible  even  with  single  percepts.  If  ten  patches  of 
red  color,  of  the  same  form,  dimensions,  and  intensity,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  the  mind  might  gather,  or  conceive,  or  grasp 
them  together,  by  their  common  redness,  and  form  a  general 
notion  of  them ;  thus  uniting  them  as  one  by  the  single  simi- 
larity of  color.  If  these  ten  red  discs  of  color,  by  the  use  of  the 
remaining  aenaes,  are  afterwards  known  to  be  ten  red  apples,  i.  e. 
if  other  points  of  likeness  are  perceivetl,  the  generalization  is 
more  complex  in  its  materials,  but  the  process  is  the  same, 

The  process  involves  acta  of  analygis,  of  comparison,  and  of 
generalization.  The  mind  must  notice  that  which  ia  common, 
and  diatinguiah  it  from  that  which  is  diverse.  This  act  is  an 
act  of  comparison.  Its  appropriate  object  is  likeness.  It  dia- 
cems  a  quality  as  similar.  It  takes  this  similar  to  be  the  same, 
and,  BO  regarding  it,  finds  it  in  every  one  of  the  individual 
objects.  Tiiis  similar  aoraething,  concei\'ed  as  common  to  many 
objecta  distinguished  as  individuals,  if  a  general  conception, 
notion  or  concept. 

Tlie  mental  acts  which  we  have  described,  are  familiarly 
known  as  follows:  The  act  of  analytic  attention  by  which  tho 
similar  element  in  each  one  of  any  number  of  objects  or  pheno- 
mena ia  separately  observed  or  noticed,  is  usually  called  ab- 
gtradion,  because  the  mind  draws  it  away  from  the  other  parts 
or  relations.  Kant  and  Hamilton  aay  that  abgtraeti^n  refers  to 
that  from  which  the  mind  withdraws  itself,  while  it  presdndi  the 
element  to  which  it  attends.  Thus,  in  the  example  cited,  the 
mind  prescinds  the  redness,  and  absbrads  its  attention  from  ol] 
the  remaining  attributes. 

The  next  step  is,  to  perceive  by  comparieon  that  the  seyerat 
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objecta  to  which  we  thus  separately  attend,  are  alike.  The  next 
fitep  is,  to  consider  theae  several  similars  as  the  same,  the  one 
something  which  ia  commou  to  all  the  individuals  perceived. 
This  is  to  generalize— ia  make  general — more  properly,  mentally 
to  think  or  affirm  a  common  something  of  all  these  individuals. 
The  similar  red,  or  round,  or  iweet,  or  bitter,  is  made  one,  and,  as 
one,  is  regarded  as  common  to  each  of  the  different  individuals. 
Which  of  these  acta  is  first  performed,  is  immaterial — -whether  the 
mind  seems  to  generalize  before  it  abstracts,  or  the  reverse ;  or 
whether  it  analyzes,  compares,  and  generalizes  all  in  one.  It  ia 
all  the  same  as  to  both  process  and  product,  whether  we  separate 
the  redness  from  the  first  apple  which  we  perceive,  before  we 
apply  it  to  the  many,  or  are  stimulated  by  observing  many  red 
apples  to  notice  and  abstract  that  which  ia  alike  and  common, 
or  whether  the  points  of  difference  excite  us  to  generalize  the 
one  or  more  elements  in  which  the  objects  are  alike. 

Again,  when  this  common  something  has  thus  been  generalized 
from  like  objects,  it  can  be  applied  to — i.  e.,  affirmed  or  prediealed 
of— any  and  every  other  object  to  which  it  is  appropriate.  Thus, 
»p}ierical,  after  being  thought  of  a  single  class,  as  of  apples  or 
balls,  may  be  thought  of  all  objects  that  are  round — as  of  the 
vast  spheres  which  are  hung  in  the  heavens,  or  of  globules  so 
minute  i.)  to  be  indiscernible  by  the  naked  eye. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  these  processes  develop  and 
presuppose  the  distinction  oj  substance  and  attribute — i.  e.,  of  being 
and  distinguishing  relations.  The  individual  apples  of  which 
we  l^ink  the  redness  are  beings,  the  redness  is  their  common 
attribute.  What  is  the  nature  of,  and  what  the  authority 
by  which  wj  make  this  distinction,  we  do  not  propose  here  to 
inquire.  For  onr  present  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  call 
atteution  to  the  fact  that  it  is  fundamental  to  the  process  of 
forming  the  notion,  and  that  it  must  be  assumed  as  real,  and  be 
firmly  believed  by  the  mind.     (Cf.  §323.) 

S  196.  The  product  of  the  processes  considered,  is  4     k, 

called  a  concept  or  notion.     We  etnplov  theae  terms  iwin™  and  bp- 

,  ,  .....  IwUalion. 

because  they  may  be  made  precise  in  their  import 
and  technical  in  their  use.     Conception  is  sometimes  used  ;  but 
conception  is,  in  our  English  philosophy,  used  indiscriminately 
for  any  and  every  object  of  the   mind's  cognition,  or  else  ii 


^ 
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arbitrarily  limited,  as  by  Dugald  Stewart,  to  the  individual 

object  of  representation,  and  thua  made  equivalent  to  image. 
Abdraet  general  coiMepWoji  (or  even  general  eonception)  ia  auffi- 
ciently  precise  in  ita  import,  but  ia  too  cumbrous  for  common  use. 
Omtxpt  and  noOon  have  each,  in  their  etymology,  a  special  signi- 
fication appropriate  to  one  aspect  or  feature  of  the  product  to 
which  both  are  applied.  Concept  s^ifies  something  grasped  oi* 
Seld  together,  and  refers  us  to  the  act  by  which  different  similar 
attributes  are  treated  aa  one,  or  the  same  act  in  which  eeparat« 
individual  beings  are  united  as  one  by  their  common  attribute  of 
attributes.  Notion,  on  the  other  hand,  indicatea  that  which  is  or 
may  be  Itnown  by  certain  signs  or  marks,  tmIcb — i  e.,  couatituting, 
defining,  and  distinguishing  attributes.  Both  terms  may  be 
properly  employed  as  technical  and  scientific  designations. 

The  reality  of  any  such  mental  product  or  thought-object  has 
been  questioned,  chiefly  by  those  who  have  misunderstood  or 
misconceived  its  nature.  Ita  import  or  nature  has  been  imper- 
fectly or  vaguely  estimated  even  by  many  who  have  believed  in 
its  reality.  It  ia  only  by  explaining  its  nature,  both  negatively 
and  positively,  that  its  reality  can  be  vindicated  and  established. 

The  concept  is  not  a,  percept,  nor  ia  ita  object  an  object  as  per^ 
ceived.  This  last  is  strictly  individual ;  the  coucept  is  uniformly 
general.  In  order  to  prove  this  beyond  question,  we  have  only 
lo  ask  what  the  mind  knowa  when  it  sees  a  man,  and  what  it 
thinks  of  when  it  utters  the  word  man,  and  applies  it  in  thought 
to  the  human  species.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  two  objects  of 
cognition  are  diverse. 

The  concept  ia  not  &  mental  image,  or  the  object  of  the  mind's 
cognition  in  representation.  We  recall  an  individual  percept, 
one  or  many  ;  or  we  form,  by  creation,  some  image  unlike  any 
which  we  have  in  fact  perceived.  Both  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  that  which  the  mind  thinks  or  knows,  when  it  uses  a 
general  term. 

We  state  posilivehj: — ^The  concept  ia  a  purely  reiad're  object 
of  knowledge.  This  is  ita  distinctive  feature,  that  it  holds  definite 
iclationa  to  objects  of  aenae  and  conaciousness.  As  a  mental 
product  and  mental  object,  it  k  relative,  l>eing  formed  by  the 
mind  and  understood  by  the  mind  as  indiflerently  common  to 
single  objects ;  which  objects  only  enable  the  mind  to  understand 
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its  import.  The  individual  ttinga  to  which  it  relates,  givo 
to  it  all  its  eignificance  and  utility.  Without  these,  I 
a  no-fhing,  an  unintelligible  and  unreal  fancy.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  concept  is  implied  in  its  various  appellations.  It  ia 
called  a  general,  that  is,  capable  of  being  thought  of  many 
individuals,  which  are  thereby  grouped  into  or  conceived  as  a 
class.  It  is  called  ako  a  prediembk,  by  its  very  nature  capable 
of  being  affirmed  or  thought  of  single  objects.  It  is  a  univer- 
tal — i.  e.,  as  pertaining  alike  to  all  the  individuals  to  which 
it  belongs. 

Again :  as  being  this  common  and  relative  thing,  the  concept 
rejects  only  the  similar  attributes  of  individuals,  or  such  as  might 
be  supposed  to  be  alilte.  It  respects  those  elements  which 
analysis  can  separate  as  individually  distinct,  and  comparison  can 
unite  as  alike.  Attributes,  properties,  and  relations,  are  the  only 
objects  which  it  respects.  These  are  first  discerned,  then  com- 
pared, then  united  into  a  single  thought-object.  Herein  lies  the 
difference  between  the  act  of  a  brute  and  the  act  of  a  man  in 
perceiving  objects  that  are  alike.  In  one  sense,  the  brute  may 
perceive  what  ia  similar  as  readily  as  a  man  ;  in  some  cases,  even 
more  quickly,  for  his  senses  may  be  more  keen.  If  he  has  been 
ill-treated  by  any  other  animal,  or  frightened  by  any  object, 
every  thing  like  either  will  be  avoided  at  once.  But  the  brute  does 
not  attend  and  analyze  ns  does  a  man.  Hence  he  cannot  dis- 
abatract;  or,  at  best,  the  degree  and  range 
flf  such  efforts  must  be  very  limited.  His  power  to  compare  and 
the  like  and  the  unlike  would  for  this  reason  lie  lame  and 
itber  could  be  suggested,  Should  it  be  granted  that  the 
brute  can  discern  similar  attributes,  it  has  no  power  at  all  to  con- 
esiva  or  .think  the  similar  as  the  mime.  It  cannot  form  and  use  a 
concept  as  founded  on  attributes  and  as  common  to  individual 
beings.  Hence,  the  brute  is  incapable  of  language.  He  may 
utter  sounds  and  cries  which  instinct  extorts  and  to  which  the 
instinct  of  the  hearer  responds,  and  thus  the  voice  and  ear  of  the 
animal  tribes  may  serve  some  of  the  useful  and  social  end.^  which 
language  accomplishes  in  man ;  but  the  brute  is  incapable  of 
using  words  as  the  signs  of  concepte,  because  he  is  incapable  of 
thought.  He  cannot  form  and  use  a  concept,  and  therefore  he 
ran  naither  speak  nor  understand  a  single  word.    Even  the  parrot, 
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tiiat  miracle  of  Ulker?,  is  incapable  <^  language, 
what  deserves  to  be  caDed  a  word. 

We  observe  still  fiirther,  that  all  which  the  concept 
plates  or  ^goifies,  U  the  common  attribates  which  are  di»:eraed 
in  the  individuals  to  which  it  ia  applied.  Th^e  attributes  are 
its  proper  and  sole  import  or  significatiim.  The  concept,  as  euch, 
W  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  number  of  individuals  In  which 
these  attributes  are  found,  or  with  anything  else  which  may  be 
true  of  them.  It  is  all  the  same  to  our  thinking  and  to  the  con- 
cept which  we  form  by  thinking,  whether  the  tree  of  which  we 
make  and  use  the  notion,  a  here  or  there  ;  is  hi^  or  low  ;  is  the 
tree  which  we  have  often  seen  and  admired,  or  the  tree  which  is 
ten  thousand  miles  distant ;  is  the  tallest  of  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, or  of  the  firs  of  California,  or  the  most  dwarfed  that  existe 
on  the  coldest  mountain  summit  It  is  even  indifier  whethez 
it  actually  exists  or  not ;  it  is  only  essential  that  it  be 
by  the  mind  ^m  the  actual  constituents  of  every  object  that  ^ 
properly  called  a  tree. 

§  197.  Conceple  are  distinguished  in  their  applico- 
oincrMa  mud  tioD,  as  concrete  and  abstrael.  The  concrete  notion 
aimpie  »Bd  contemplates  attributes,  and  Is  applied  to  beings  ex- 
caiiunt>'iid»-  isting.    The  abstract  notion  treats  attributes  as  thouj 

they  were  themselves  such  beings.  3fan  and  Ai 
are  concrete ;  humanity  is  an  abstract  notion.  The  concretQ 
notions  are  applied  directly  to  &d  actually  existing  being,  for  pur- 
poses of  clafsifieation  and  language,  which  need  not  here  be 
explained.  The  abstract  humamty  is  applied  to  designate  a  being 
that  ia  purely  fictitious,  but  which,  in  language  and  in  thought, 
is  treated  as  though  it  possesseJ  actual  existence.  The  attribute 
is  conceived  as  a  being,  in  having  attributes  affirmed  of  it;  as 
whenwesay,  humanity  implies  liability  to  error.  It  has  adjectives 
prefixed  to  it,  as  in  the  phrase,  our  original  humanity. 
divided  into  classes;  humanity  is  either  refined  or 
etc.  In  short,  it  is  capable  of  being  treated  in  every  way,  as 
though  there  were  living  beings  called  humanities.  But  when 
we  analyze  the  real  meaniog  of  language,  and  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  use  it,  we  find  that  the  only  beings  distinguished  * 
the  mind  are  the  living  men  who  are  endowed  with  human  at 
butM. 
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Concepts,  again,  are  still  further  distinguished  as  timple  and 
tomphx.     Those  notions  which  are  made  from  a  single  attribute, 

simpk.  Those  which  are  made  of  more  than  one,  are 
plex.  Simple  uotions  are  called,  by  Jjocke,  simple  idea^.  They 
cannot  be  analyzed  or  decomposed  into  any  constituent  elements. 
The  mind  directly  discerns  them  by  ita  various  powers  of  know- 
ledge. Such  words  as  while,  wkite)ies8,  greeit,  greeiineai,  etc., 
etc.,  are  usually  given  as  the  names  of  simple  notions.  It  would 
be  more  exact  to  say  that  we  treat  these  notions  as  simple,  be- 
cause we  do  not  ordinarily  distinguish  in  thought,  or  by  lan- 
guage, the  discernible  shades  of  white  and  green.  Those  which 
are  properly  simple,  would  be  such  shades  of  color  as  can  be 
distinguisbed  from  every  other.  On  the  other  hand,  ekalk, 
ehalky,  are  complex  notions,  because  they  signify  more  than  one 
attribute.  So,  mnn  and  human  are  complex  spiritual  notions,  for 
they  contain  many  attributes. 

No  thing  or  being  actually  existing  is  represented  by  a  simple 
nation.  A  grain  of  sand  or  a  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  is  complex, 
for  it  has  form,  dimensions,  color,  weight,  etc.,  etc.  Nature  gives 
ua  no  simple  ideas.  She  touches  us  through  too  many  avenues 
(rf  knowledge.  She  leads  lis  to  observe  varied  attributes  in 
every  existing  thing.  We,  in  our  thinking,  analyze  and  separate 
her  complex  objects,  and  reconstruct  and  recombioe  the  elements 
which,  at  her  prompting,  we  have  abstracted  and  generalizad 
In  this  way  we  separate  and  reconstruct  the  elements  or  attri- 
butes of  material  objects  as  nature  exhibits  them  to  us,  as  of 
plants,  and  animals.  Thus,  all  tbe  concepts  which  are  expressed 
/•jy  the  geeeral  terms  that  form  the  staple  of  every  language,  are 
■constructed  by  the  mind.  They  are  passed  from  one  mind  to 
another.  They  are  fixed  in  words  and  recorded  in  books  and 
literature.  The  names  of  the  objects  that  human  art  and  skill 
has  constructed  for  use  or  beauty,  likewise  stand  for  the  complex 
of  simple  notions  wliich  we  observe  in  these  objects.  The  arti- 
ficial creations,  such  as  are  conceived  by  human  invention  and 
spring  from  human  society,  the  crimes  which  are  defined  br 
human  law,  the  oflSces  and  relations  of  government,  the  signs 
and  proofe  of  property,  the  rights  and  duties  of  men,  all  these 
art  complex  notion^',  which  are  made  and  sustained  by  civilized 
men,  and  interest  moit  profoundly  their  hopes  and  fears.     Theaa 
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are  still  fiirtber  removed  from  the  notions  and  terms  more  usual 
conceived  as  abatracta,  but,  like  these,  tbey  are  susceptibb 
being  so  analyzed  as  to  be  carried  back  to  living  beings.  But 
these  all  are  complex  notions,  and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly 
complex  in  their  constituent  elements.  If  we  consult  a  dic- 
tionary, and  run  the  eye  down  ite  lists  of  words,  we  shall  be 
surprised  to  find  how  large  a  portion  of  them  aland  for  thee«  J 
artificial  creatiops,  these  complexea  of  abstracted  properties. 

Still  further,  notions  are  technically  distitiguished  by  their  re- 
lations of  eonient  and  extent,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  their 
eomprehemion  and  extemion,  their  depth  and  breadth. 

These  relations  grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  notion,  as 
has  been  shown  by  our  definitions.  A  notion  cannot  be  a  notion, 
unless  it  has  these  two  relations.  It  can  neither  be  formed  nor 
used  unless  both  theao  relations  are  considered. 

The  content  of  the  notion  is  the  attrifiute,  or  attribidef,  ofH 
which  it  consists.  It  is  its  coniained  attributes  considered  as  a  I 
Maif  or  whole.  Those  notions  whoaa  content  we  have  the  mooir 
frequent  occasiou  to  consider,  arc  complex  notions.  Every^ 
simple  notion  ha?  a  proper  content  in  the  single  attribute  which,  i 
when  conceived  as  common,  is  made  a  concept  Such  complefei 
notions  as  chilk,  enow,  mUk,  feiony,  burglary,  tkejl,  man,  «/)inM 
body,  tout,  legUhtion,  monarchy,  republic,  a  state,  etc.,  have  snS 
manifestly  a  sum  of  contained  attributes,  that  it  is  with  espeoisl'l 
propriety  that  we  speak  of  their  ooitlenL  These  constitute  thdltf' 
meaning  or  import.  When  thess  are  fully  stated,  the  notion  Isr ' 
defined.  They  are  also  called  the  eaaenee,  or  e^entiai  constituent!^ 
of  the  notion,  bscause  they  mate  up  or  form  its  being  as  n 
thought^product  or  thought-creation.  t 

The  exteiii  of  a  notion  originally  and  properly  signifies  th«i| 
number  of  inclividuals  to  which  it  is  applicable.  If  we  could', 
know,  by  actual  enumeration,  how  many  horses  or  men  there  arg' 
at  any  time  existing,  their  sum  would  be  the  extent  of  the  notion'' 
horse.  We  rarely,  however,  have  occasion  to  consider  indi<1 
viduals ;  for  these  are  divided  again  and  again  into  larger  anet'l 
smallei  groups,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  fixed  notion  an^J 
name.  These  divisions  are  effected  by  adding  to  the  content  of  J 
the  notion  which  includes  a  greater  number  of  intfividuals,  tLoM 
i  additional  attribute — in  the  case  of  the  horse,  an  attribute  ofl 
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color,  perhaps  ;  and  we  have  n.  new  content,  white  horee,  bfaek 
horee,  etc.,  giving  an  extent  of  fewer  individuals.  In  many 
cases,  we  designate  the  concept  thus  newly-formed  by  a  separate 
name,  as  pony,  for  a  eraall  horse,  eluirger,  hunter,  roadgler,  etc. 
So  trees  are  divided  by  means  of  notions,  whose  content  is  givea 
as  decidumiK  and  no-n-dedduotu.  The  latter  are  divided  into 
piites,  fira,  etc.;  the  firs  are  again  divided  into  li&rtluek^ 
tpTVxe,  etc.,  each  having  some  attribute  not  belonging  to  the 
content  indicated  by  the  word  fir  or  fr-tree.  In  consequence  of 
these  divisions  or  groupings  of  individuals  into  broader  and  nar- 
rower classes,  the  extent  of  the  notion  in  actual  use  always 
stops  abort  with  subordinate  groups,  and  does  not  carry  us  down 
or  back  to  the  included  individuals.  These  individuals  are 
always  intended,  however,  and  the  subordinate  classes  are  said 

I  to  constitute  the  orient,  because  they,  iu  their  turn,  are  applicable 
to  and  comprehend  individuals. 
As  the  content  of  a  notion  is  exhibited  by  dejijiiiion,  so  the  eav 
tent  is  shown  by  division.  This  division  is  efiected  as  the  indirect 
eoDsequencQ  of  adding  to  the  content  of  the  notion  a  new  attri- 
bute, which  immediately  narrows  its  extent.  The  adding  a  new 
attribute,  or  new  attributes,  for  this  end,  is  called  determination, 
or  the  act  of  bounding  off,  or  limiting. 
It  follows  that,  as  the  content  of  a  notion  is  increased,  its  extsTit 
is  diminished.  Hence  the  maxim :  tbe  content  is  inversely  as 
the  extent.  Both  propositions  are  true,  the  greater  the  extent, 
the  smaller  the  content ;  the  greater  the  content,  the  smaller  the 
extent. 

198.  In  forming  the  notion  from,  and  applying 

notion  to,  individual  objects,  the  intellect  cla^njiet   it.  ™igi?  i^ 

■these  objects ;  that  is,  it  groups  them  into  divisions  cii*"'"'  ""^ 

rhich  are  broader  and  narrower  in  their  extent ;  and 

course  higher  and  hwer  when  ranked  according  to  their  plaoe 

ayatem.    This  consequence  follows  from  the  fact  that  nature 

has   so   constructed    individual    beings   that    they   are    capable 

of  being  grouped  into  larger  and  smaller  divisions,  by  means  of 

their  resembling  attributes ;  and  from  the  desire  in  the  human 

soul  which  meets  this  fact  of  nature  by  connecting  objects  in  aa 

orderly  arrangement. 

The  first  efibrts  at  classification  are  necessarily  rude  and 
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perfect.  Children  when  left  to  themaalves  group  together  objeett  J 
in  singular  combinations  and  discern  resemblance.s  between  il 
things  which  older  people  never  would  think  of  connecting,  la  i 
the  poverty  of  their  language  they  apply  the  words  which  they  ^ 
possess,  to  the  strangest  uses,  on  the  very  slightest  and  the  most^d 
whimsical  analogies.  They  sooa  learn  better,  as  we  sa 
is,  they  take  from  older  persons  the  conceptions  and  claaaificatioiU 
which  have  been  made  before  them.  In  other  words,  they  thin 
over  again  the  concepts  that  are  made  ready  and  presented  tofJ 
their  use,  in  the  words  of  which  they  learn  both  the  import  andtj 
the  application.  In  learning  to  talk  they  are  con.°trained  to  fall  A 
in  with  those  classifications  which  previous  generations  hav»J 
made  before  them,  and  have  recorded  in  the  language  which  the^'l 
have  left  behind. 

Savages  do  not  classify  under  the  same  restraints.  When  novelJ 
objects  are  presented  to  them,  they  usually  seek  out  some  concept)l 
or  word  already  known  and  familiar,  and  extend  it  to  the  novel  T 
object  by  some  resemblance,  however  forced  or  violent  this  may  be.  jl 
The  goats  which  Captain  Cook  carried  to  the  Pacific  Islands'.fl 
were  called  by  the  natives  liomed  hogs:  the  horse  on  a  likiBjJ" 
occasion  was  called  a  Inrge  dog.  The  dor/  and  the  hog  being  tfaA^,! 
only  quadrupeds  with  whirh  these  savages  were  familiar,  theB^.J 
novel  animals  were  taken  into  the  only  concepts  and  names  that  ] 
were  ready  for  their  reception.  When  the  Romans  first  sav^ 
dephants,  they  called  the  animal  Bos  Ialoos  or  Jjtieamis,  a  Li^ 
canian  ox,  from  the  province  in  Italy  where  they  were  first  see&J 

The  dassificatiom  of  science  differ  from  those  of  common  life  u 
being  founded  on  a  more  exact  oi)Bervation,  and  directed  by  theJ 
special  rules  which  are  fumiahed  by  scientific  principles 
may  be  certain  assumed  ends  or  known  powers  or  laws  of  natum 
which  were  discovered  long  after  the  classifications  had  been  pe^S 
fected  which  are  recorded  in  the  words  of  common  life,  Th<fc 
classification  of  animals  into  vertebrates,  articulates,  molluaksiJ 
radiates,  and  protozoans,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  vertebrateiJ 
into  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  are  very  different  froift,  J 
those  represented  in  the  words  horse,  ox,  whale,  snake,  hawk^J 
quail,  robin.  Neither  the  so-called  natural  nor  the  artificial  J 
systems  of  bot-any  give  as  what  we  know  under  the  household  J 
names  of  the  lily,  the  rose,  the  pink,  and  the  violet.    And  yet.) 
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Hieee  common  names  do  as  really  classify  their  objecla  as  da 
ecientific  names.  To  classify  is  do  secret  of  science,  no  process 
reserved  for  the  select  few  who  are  initialed  into  a  magic  art,  but 
it  is  as  uoivergal  and  necessary  as  the  act  of  tliiuking.  The 
classifications  of  common  life  may  be  as  rational  and  as  useful 
for  the  ends  of  common  liiis  as  arc  those  of  science  for  its  .special 
uses.  They  are  founded  on  the  obvious  appearances  of  objects 
to  the  senses  and  the  mind.  They  are  adapted  to  the  uses  of  men 
of  ordinary  culture.  Indeed  what  wealth  of  thinking  does  .every 
cultivated  language  embody  and  represent!  Each  one  of  its 
words  has  gathered  into  its  subtle  essence  the  results  of  the  repeated 
and  refined  observations  of  the  men  who  perhaps  by  successive 
eSbrta  at  last  reached  the  concept  which  each  single  term  enshrines. 
In  like  manner  the  technical  nomenclature  of  a  single  science 
when  finished  and  arranged,  is  a  transcript  of  all  the  diacrimina- 
ting  thoughts,  the  careful  observa,tious,  and  the  manifold  experi- 
ments by  which  the  science  has  been  formed.  It  represents  in 
brief,  all  the  most  careful  definitions  and  the  most  complete  and 
classified  divisions  which  the  devotees  to  its  special  objecta 

ive  perfected  by  their  labors. 

Classification  is  nearly  allied  to  xydemwation.  The  divisioa 
of  objects  into  classes  which  are  broader  and  jwrrower,  has  a  close 
affinity  with  their  orderly  arrangement  in  classes  which  are 
higher  and  lower,  tlirough  a  succession  of  divisions  and  subdivi- 
.mons.  Both  result  from  the  applieation  of  notions  in  their  extent 
to  existing  objects  or  to  objecta  which  are  conceived  to  exist. 

Classiiication  and  system ization,  are  the  characteristics  and 
consequences  of  all  thought-knowledge  and  preeminently  of 
scientific  knowledge.  They  are  indispensable  to  enable  us  to 
grasp  individual  facts  and  to  retain  our  observations.  They  are 
an  intellectual  convenience  and  an  intellectual  necessity.  But 
they  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  thought  or  the  whole  of 
science.  Though  scientific  knowledge  is  of  necessity  classifietl 
and  arranged  knowledge,  yet  much  more  than  this  is  true  of  it 

We  have  entered  within  the  threshold  of  our  analysis  and 
comprehension  of  thought-knowledge,  but  the  light  which  shines 
from  the  inner  sanctuary  casts  its  radiance  only  upon  those 
objecta  which  are  the  nearest  to  our  view.  It  remains  for  us  to 
consider  other  act^.  involving  profounder  relations  in  the  consti- 
15 
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tution  of  the  universe,  in  the  methods  and  forms  of  our  thinking, 
and  ill  the  products  which  thia  thinking  evolves. 

§  199.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  ftak  at  this 
■e  gald°  by  Stage  of  OUT  inquiries,  what  addition  do  we  make  to 
coBcoirtfr  *"'  the  knowledge  which  we  gain  by  perception  and  con- 
sciouanesa,  by  superinducing  upon  it  the  acta  or  pro- 
ceasee  of  thought  which  wc  have  thus  far  considered  ?  What  do 
we  know  more  about  an  object  seen  or  experienced,  by  general- 
izing ita  attributes,  determining  its  class,  or  asaigning  to  it  »._ 
name?  We  may  answer  this  question  by  asking  two  or  tbreKil 
others.  What  more  does  a  man  know  about  a  eingle  apple  by 
calling  it  an  opp/e,  a  JruU,  a  plani^rodad,  an  organized  bdnff, 
than  he  does  by  seeing,  feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling  it?  We 
anawer,  ita  common  relations,  i.  e.,  properties,  attributes,  and 
uses.  When  we  think  or  intelligently  say  of  a  aense-object,  it  is 
an  apple,  we  both  think,  and  impliedly  say  of  it,  it  is  like  a 
multitude  of  other  sense-objects,  in  many  moat  important  respects, 
as  of  color,  taste,  she,  etc.  When  we  think  or  know  it  to  be  a 
fruit,  we  enlarge  still  ipore  widely  the  sphere  or  exl«nt  of  the  J 
objects  to  which  it  holds  relations.  So  when  we  think  it  to  b 
plant-product. 

That  was  no  inconsiderable  act  which  was  signified  by  the  re- J 
cord  which  describes  the  various  living  animals  as  brought  to  Adam  J 
that  he  might  name  them.      The  cajiacity  to  name  them  implied 
an  insight  into  their  nature.     For  this  reason  it  must  ( 
sity  be  true,  if  we  suppose  the  original  man  to  have  been  < 
dowed  with  the  requisite  discernment,  that  "  whatsoever  Adanl 
called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof" 
seems  to  be  a  trifling  thing  for  the  child  to  be  able  to  affix  suita 
hie  names  to  the  objects  and  beinga  which  first  attract  its  att« 
tion.    At  first  thought  the  act  ia  trivial,  mechanical,  parrot-Hk^B 
as  it  were,  to  attach  an  articulate  sound  to  one  or  more  ( 
objects  ;  but  when  we  view  it  as  implying  the  jjower  of  intelI^ 
gently  applying  this  name  to  a  stiil  larger  number  of  objects  whidi 
are  in  many  respects  unlike  and  yet  alike,  it  becomes  an  act  futM 
the  gravest  import.     It  indicates  an  important  development  of  J 
the  soul's  action,  and  the  evolution  of  a  new  product.    WheU 
the  child  asks.  What  ia  it?  meaning  thereby,  What  ia  it  called t^ 
it  really  asks.  What  is  the  nature,  what  are  the  relations,  of  timM 
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object  to  which  the  name  belongs 
these  relations  are,  and  notices  : 
what  they  are  unlifee. 

That  was  no  slight  achievemsDt  of  Aristotle,  to  seiEB  apon,  bring  out  and  •■•    j 
tablinb  the  truth  that  Ihocoaocpt  of  so  oldeot  eitber  declares  ukiE  i<  i'i,ara(liiut  In- 

DBf  bo  thoogbt  of  the  things  to 
iti!  real  and  penoaueot  nature, 
to  take  tbe  first  step  and  per- 
to  its  Domplcto  mssterj.  It  ia 
!  to  all  of  which  carry  tbe  mind 
Aristotle  also  reoognises  the 
'  intimate  oonneotioa  of  the  eanaept  with  tho  word,  oalling  the  two  bj  tbo  sama 

§  200.  The  what  which  the  concept  and  the  word 
both  propose  to  communicate,  is  not  the  direct  ob-   knowtrfge  bj 
servation  which  presentation  gives,  but  the   higher  h^^owTooM!* 
and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  which  thought 

I  aims  to  achieve.     It  ia  not  the  knowledge  that  a  being  is,  but  the 
analytic  and  comparative  knowledge  of  its  relations. 
(en 
lull 
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jon,  of  fan-      Tbe  dactrloH    ' 

period  distingiiiabed  by  pbilosopbicfti  inqniry.  Socraltt  was  tbo  leloilo. 
first  to  insist  upon  the  imporlanee  of  forming  eonoepis  of  the  oh- 
Jeots  of  our  knunledgs  in  order  that  tbe  pormauent  and  essential  might  be  e 
Iiat«d  from  that  which  lE  aflcidsnlal  and  transitory  in  individua]  objects.  Bu 
taught  little  or  nothing  in  roepeot  to  the  nature  of  tbo  conocpi,  or  of  that  in 
object  to  which  the  concept  is  the  camiltrj/art  or  corrtlolt.  Plain  look  up  th 
qniry  where  Socrates  left  it;  inBiBtiog  more  abundantly  than  ha  upon  the  ni 
■ity  of  this  higher  knowlodge,  and  showing  that  in  attnining  it  we  must  d 
and  divide — must  go  from  the  indiTidual  lo  tbe  general,  by  successive  induol 
—joid  BO  on  from  one  step  cO  another,  til!    we  reach   that  which  iiisti  of  and  b; 
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itwlf— that  whiah  ia  alone  the  permADent  objeot  of  [trae]  knowledge.  Tliii  Ii  tli« 
idea,  ^  i**"  or  "  itis;.  But  wlittt  Ihia  idea  is,  and  what  are  its  relaliona  to  the  eon- 
oept,  he  does  not  accnratBl)-  teaoh ;  where  it  exists  he  does  not  Msert ;  whether  in 
the  object  itself,  or  in  tho  mind  of  tho  Creator,  or  ia  the  mind  of  each  thhikiDg 
man,  he  doea  not  define.  He  aeemg  to  loach  that  ideai,  or  the  idea,  have  an  eiirt- 
ence  and  essence  separate  from  all  thcpe,  tbst  thcj  are  eternal  and  incorruptible 
oiiaUng  before  nil  tfimporary  and  periahablo  boings,  and  impartinE  io  the  perisha- 
ble  and  phenoraBnal  in  these  beings  all  their  dignity  and  inlerest.  Ideas  are  re- 
alities, things  and  eTents  are  their  shadows.  Bat  whether  by  these  representa- 
tions, he  intends  only  peraonifi cation  Eind  poetio  fiction,  or  exact  Botsntific  defini- 
tion, is  not  always  easy  to  decide. 

As  against  Plato,  Aritiotle  Insinta  that  the  only  real  beings  or  aabstsnueE  are 
•listing  heinga  or  things,  the  ir^nirni  oSir.'iu,  or  primary  entities,  aa  he  caDs  thorn. 
He  is  distinctly  aware  thit  there  a.re  other  aorta  of  beinga  besides  Ibese.  Tho 
ininpat  oioi'm  or  aecond  entities  are  diatiDctly  discriminated  from  the  ^pimu  aiinax, 
or  individual  beings.  He  alma  to  allow  in  what  aense  the  former  are  so  called, 
and  how  they  are  related  U>  real  beings,  or,  in  modern  phraseolDgy,  to  show  the  re- 
lation of  concepts  to  real  existences.  This  bo  does  by  diatinguishing  between 
matter  and  form.  Matter  cannot  osisl  without  form.  Every  existing  being  has  some 
deterroiualB  form.  There  can  be  no  form  without  matter.  The  one  requirea  the 
other.  The  two  are  oorrelates,  seeking  ennh  other,  as  AristotlB  flguratively 
■peaks,  by  a  natural  appetency.  The  form  only  Is  oonoeired  by  the  mind. 
What  the  mind  eonecives  of  »  being  is  its  easoneo,  rt  ri  (v  .Emu    In  modem  Ian- 

indiTiduals,  omitting  those  which  are  nndlacriminated ;  these  last  being  matter. 

Ariatotle  set  out  with  the  determiaatian  to  avoid  thoao  personiSoationa  which 
so  abound  in  Plalo,  But  he  did  not  entirely  suooeed.  Bhonld  we  conoede  that 
be  was  not  himself  betrayed  into  hypoalasiiing  these  metaphors,  he  did  not 
sconro  hia  disciples  from  this  error.  So  it  happened  that  the  ideas  of  Plat^  and 
the  forma  of  Aristotle  were  both  regarded  aa  actual  rcolities,  and  as  soch,  fnr- 
niabed  fmitfn!  mstflrial  for  the  snbtlotiea  and  oontroveraies  of  their  earlier  diaoi- 
ples  and  oommentalors,  in  the  deoadenoe  of  the  Greek  philoaophy. 

I  202.  It  was,  however,  among  the  acbolaetiea  of  tfw  middle  ages 
^rpbyrr'a  that  saeh  disenssiona  became  oonspicnoua,  in  tho  ioboola  of  (*e 
UiescholMiita.    EealUu,  ik*  Conrtptanliilt,  and  Ibt  Sominalitl!.     Tho  immodiatB 

passage  from  Porphyry,  in  the  pTcfaoe  lo  his  lolrodiiction  to  tho  Calrfforia  of 
Arietotta.  Tbia  Introduction  was  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Boethios,  and 
a  brief  paasftge  proposed  tho  problem  for  Chedifferent  sects  which  we  have  named — 
who  received  their  appollationa  from  the  different  eolnlions  which  they  gave  to  iL 
"  Moi  do  generibua  et  speciebus,  iliud  quidem,  sive  snbsistent,  sivo  in  solis  nudia 
int«llectibns  posita  aint,  sive  subsiatontia  Borporalia  alnt  an  ineorporalia,  et  ntmm 
separata  a  seniibilibas  posits,  circa  ha?a  consistentia  dicere  reonsBbo.  Altiaaimnm 
enim  negotinm  eat  bujua  modi  et  majoria  egcos  inqniaitioois."  In  other  words, 
the  qneetions  which  natarally  seggreatthemaolvea  ooneeming  Univereals  are  the 
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led  into  these  BBpa.rate  philoBophieal  aects 
tenth  centuries.     It  wan  nol,  however,  till 

>,  and  that  (ho  doctrinea  themselTea  becams 
I.     ThoBo  diviaionB  reappeared  at  intervall 
early  in  tho  fourteenth, 
ies  of  opiaioD  in  respect  to 
grcftt,  and  the  oontroyeraiea    U^^,J  '^"°- 
long   tha    Bchoolmeo.      Tho 
ited,  and  the  aama  diffleulties  eacountered, 
with  this  difTerenco — that  the  lona  which  theae  qnoBtluna  have  taken  haa  been 
mora  genemll;  payehological,  rather  than  laetaphyaical.     Thia  iras  pa  more  than 
vn  to  be  Bipeoted  from  the  general  course  of  modem  pliilosophy.      But   in   the 
nsent  Qcrman  ipeculationa,  tho  logical  and  metaphysical  direction  of  thought 
liu  jiropoaderoted  over  tho  paychologica]  Knd  imljietive. 

"The  uoiveraality  of  one  name  to  many  things  bath  been  the  caaw  thai  man 
think  the  things  tbdaaelvea  are  nnivere;il ;  and  bo  Berioasty  oontcnd  that  beeidcB 
Peter  and  John  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  hftve  been,  or  shall  be  in  the 
world,  there  is  eomethinK  else  that  we  call  man,  vit. :  mnn  in  general,  daoeirtng 
themaelTea,  by  taking  tho  uoiveraal  or  goneral  appellation  for  tho  thing  it  eigni- 
fleth."  •  •  •  "  It  IB  plain,  therefore,  thero  is  nothing  Uaivtmal  but  tfamei."  la 
The  I,enalhan  (p.  i.,  c,  iv.)  he  saya  :  "  There  being  nctbiiig  anivarsal  hut  namea, 
for  the  things  named  arc  every  one  of  tEicm  Individaal  and  Singular,  one  tlni- 
Tersal  name  is  impoacd  on  many  things  for  their  similitude  in  aome  quality  or 
uwident." 

Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  u  ConccptualisI,  eaye  in  his  Eiiai/  (B.  IV, 
D.TiL.§g),  "Doea  it  not  require  aome  paina  and  skill  to  form  the  ^oxro;  t'lfca  o/ 
a  lria«sU,  [which  is  yet  none  of  the  moat  abstraot,  comprDbensive,  and  difBcnlt,] 
for  it  muBt  bo  neither  obliijue  nor  rectaaglo,  neither  equilateral,  aqnioruml,  nor 
sealenon ;  but  all  and  aoce  of  these  at  nu  ce.  In  siTect,  it  ia  Bomething  imperfeot 
that  ouinoteiiBt    [i.e.,  in  fact,  or  actually] ;  an  idea  whareta  eomeparts  of  asTend 


^ 


pBrrnt  alate  bx  need  of  auch  !deai,  a.nd  mskea  all  ttie  haste  to  tbem  It  can,  tor 
the  convenienoj  of  communioBlion,  and  enlttrgement  of  knowledge."  That  he 
w»l  not  a  Bealiat  appears  from  tha  following  (B,III.,o.iLi.,g  11  «qq.) :  •  •  "It 
ij  plain  hy  what  has  been  said,  that  General  and  f7n.vtr.a2,  belong  not  to  the  re«l 
uiFtence  of  thiagi ;  but  arc  the  iavcHiioni  and  crcaturo  of  lAi  vitderiiaadiiig, 
msdo  bj  it  for  its  own  dbd,  and  now  earn  on/y  Bigna,  whether  word*  or  ideaa." 
"When  therefore  we  quit  particulare  tbe  geneiala  that  rset  [comala]  are  oroaturea 
of  our  own  making,  their  general  nalnro  being  nothing  bat  the  oapauify  they  are 
put  to  hj  the  nnJerHtanding,  of  aigoifying  or  repri^BPtilmg  manj  partieulara." 
He  arguejj  at  length  against  the  Ecalislio  doctrine  of  permanent  eeseneea  or  ape- 
oies.  "  Whereby  it  is  plain  that  (he  eaaeneos  of  (he  sorts,  or  (if  the  Latin  t«rni 
ploase  better)  apeoies  of  things,  are  nothing  olea  but  theaa  abstract  ideas."     "To 
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Berkeley,  I^lrodHction  <o  tha  Pri»ciple>  of  BHma<t  En<»i>ledge,  thus  attacks  the 
doctrine  of  Locke.  Afler  describing  the  doctrine  aa  eommonly  reoeived,  ho  pro^ 
oeods :  "  Whether  others  have  this  wanderful  faculty  of  abstracting  their  ideas, 
they  best  cao  tell ;  for  myself  I  find,  indeed,  J  hare  a  faonlty  of  imaglDiog,  or  re- 
presenting to  myself  the  idem  of  tboat>  particular  things  I  have  perceived,  and  of 
variously  ooapounding  and  di riding  tbem.  I  citn  imagine  a  man  with  two  beads, 
or  the  upper  parta  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horae.  I  can  consider  the 
baud,  IbB  eye,  the  noae,  each  by  itself  abstraoled  or  separated  from  Iho  real  of  the 
body,  but  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine  most  have  Boms  partioular  shape 
and  color.  Likewise  the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  Co  myself,  mast  be  either  of  a. 
while,  or  a  block,  or  a  tawoj,  ^straight  or  a  orooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  loid- 

dlc-aiied  man Sat  I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  oncthor  or  oon- 

eeive  separately  those  qualities  which  it  Is  impcsaible  ahoald  exist  so  aeparntedi 
or  that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion  by  ubatraeting  from  partiunlara  in  the  man- 
ner afcresud."  And  yet  Berkeley,  in  another  passage  conecdea  the  power  of  ab- 
atraotion  ao  far  as  thia:  "A  man  may  ooneider  a  flgure  merely  as  (riaogolar,  wlth- 
oat  attending  to  the  partienlar  i^nalitiea  of  the  angles  or  relatious  of  the  sides. 
So  far  he  may  abatraot.  But  this  will  never  prove  that  he  oan  frame  an  abatroot, 
general,  inconsistent  idea  of  a  triangle."  In  respect  to  gen  oral  iial  ion  also,  ha 
oonoodos  the  following:  ''An  idea,  which  ccnaidered  in  itaclf,  is  particular,  be- 
comes general  by  being  made  to  represent  or  ataud  for  all  other  particular  ideas 
of  (be  same  sort.  To  make  this  plain  by  an  example:  anppose  a  geometrician 
il  demoDStiating  the  method  of  cutting  a  line  into  two  equal  parts.  He  draws 
for  instance,  a  black  line,  of  an  inch  in  length.  Tbia,  which  ii  itself  a  partioular 
lioe,  is  DBverlbeless,  with  regard  to  its  siguiflcation,  general;  since  as  it  is  then 
nsed,  it  representa  ail  particular  lines  whatsoever ;  .  .  .  .  and  so  Ibo  name  lin^ 
wbioh  taken  absolutely  is  particular,  by  being  a 
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—  Datura  of  the  ooticept,  be  lnye  donu  Borne  impcrtant  diatinctioDi  wbich  ara 
^^^  ^alto  in  adTanoa  of  tho  doatrinea  pre viously  admitted.  Ho  obsartea  (1)  that  ft 
^^^Lcenerel  idea  must  bo  the  prodoct  of  an  individoal  act  of  the  miad,  and  in  thai 
^^^^Hfense  and  bo  Tar,  ia  &□  iDdividual,  and  not  a  gcueTat,  entity.  (2.)  "  tlniTDTsalB  can- 
^^^^Bvot  be  the  objncla  nf  iinnBinaliDD  when  wo  take  tbat  word  in  ita  atriut  aod  pni[ier 
^^^raeiiBe."  "Ercr;  man  will  End  in  himself  0  O  ■  tbut  be  cannot  imagine  i. 
^^^B"  tnui  vithantaolor,  or  Blature,  ot  shape,"     "  I  cbd   dlatinctly  conacirB  uaircrBala, 

^^^K   miDil,  M  least  while  we  think  uf  tbEin,  but  uaiverauls  have  no  real  etiatenus. 

^^^H  -Intense  in  aume  iudividuiLl  subject ;  and  thia  esiBteaDa  meuuB  no  mare,  but  that 
^^H  flwy  are  truly  attrihutea  of  auch  a  aubject.  Thr:ir  tiiHeuse  i.  naihUg  hut  pndi- 
^^^r    cttbititi/iorthiii-ipacilgo/ being  altribuUdIo  a  lubjicl."     Eiiagi  on  Iht  Intclten- 

lual  Poteen.    Essay  V.,o.  vi. 

Dr.  Thomaa    Brown,    (fccIuro.-lB,  4T)   avowB    himEolf  to  bo  a  DOQKptual- 

iatiUid  oontenda  that  all  the  namlnoilises  have  either  iu  fnut  adtnittod  or  un- 

oonaciotuly    implied     the    truth    of    this    doctrine.       Ua    diBlinguishea    throo 

stepa  or  elementa  in  the   genoraUiiing  proeesa  (1)  "the  perception   or  oonoep- 

Hon  of  two  or  more   objeeta,  (2)   the  rolalivB  /eiliag   of  t\tir  raemUa.,u.   in 

eeitsia  respects,   (3)  the    deaignation  of   these   Dtraumstanecs  of    resembUnoa 

by  aJi  appropriate  nDjne."     He  oriticisfva   some  e 

iats  ai  inoftutioua,  particularly  tho  ubo  of  the  word 

of  resembluice,"  because  this  word  "acema  almoKt 

wbioh  can  be  indiriduaUzed  and  offered  to  the  aeust 

In  a  Brest  measure,  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  wot 

to  indiridualiie  ita  object."     "The  phrase  genera 

Toore  appTopriato."    ■*  Still  more  unfortnaato  ia  a  ■ 

of  tho  indeflaito  article."    "  It  was  not  the  mere  ge 

proportiea  of  triangles,  bnt  the  goneral  Idea  of  o  tri 

have  been  aocnstomcd  to  apeak."     This  bus  eiposci 

tioaa  to  ridioulo,  such  as  HsrtinuB  Scriblams  Is  mai 
Sir  William  Hamiltun,  (Crcfu™   on    Mclapij/ti 
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orihs  Bjltagiam  anil  dcduciiTB  reasiming  CUD  b]iro  no  niEnDing  on  tUe  thoor}' 
Nominaliam.  Aad  ;et  he  would  aloioEt  hnrc  ua  believe  that  lie  is  ■  NomiDol 
and  ^HfaiLt  the  oppoalDg  pojliDB  aro  reallj  at  ouc." 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  bil  Lo//ic,  B.  i.,  D.  3,  and  hii  BiamlnatioH  of  S!r  With 
Hamilton'!  Pli7o«npij,  flbap.    IT,   eameBtly  advooatea  Nominal iam.     Kames 
usiuRa  of  things,  bnt  'wbils  thc^  drnnti  things,  tbej  also  connnis  the  attributes 
thinga.     Tbus  borse  (or  chalk)  denotes  oyorj-  i 
but  St  the  Bsme  tioio  it  notss  or  marli^,  •'.  a.,  c( 
horse,  or  to  the  class  horse.     Instead  of  the  term  eonccpi,  or  general  obilract  iiu. 
(lun,  Mill  Tioald  use  oinii  name.     The  mind,  irheneTer  it  aaes  the  olaJis  name  in- 
Cslllgontljr,  mast  have  some  Individneil  object  before  it,  either  ptTBcived  or  re- 
aanbcrcd.     It  need  not,  bowoTsr,  direct  its  attention  to  OTer;  part  of  this  indivi- 
doal  object.     It  nped  tblok  of,  f.  f.,  attend  to,  only  thotj  parts  whieb  the  name 
connotfis.     It  need  not  think  of  all  of  these  eren,  but  onl;  of  those  which  it  has  oc- 

Of  the  modem  l^crmau  philosophers,  ICaiit  should  be  named  flrsC,  not  only  in 

dU  subsequent  pbilosopbj.  Kant  distinguished  very  sharply  between  individual 
and  general  objects  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  distinotioD  inlroiluccd 
manj  teelinioal  terms  which  are  not  only  still  retained  in  the  German  Fystems,  bnt 
haTsbeeDadoptedh;  English  thinkers.  Kant's  tcrminologj  is  not  only  a  permancDt 

tlnntions  in  the  minds  of  speenlativc  -men.  Kant  says  very  little  psyohologiuallj 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  concept  aa  the  product  and  object  of  the  mind's  aoCir- 
ity,  or  oon<!emiDg  its  relation  to  the  objects  uf  sense.  SpeeulatiTely,  hovemr,  h« 
treats  this  topic  very  fnlly.  First  of  B.11,  the  concept,  tier  Bt'jriff,  is  the  product 
and  object  of  the  nndersUnding,  as  Ibe  pcnntpt  die  VaritMang—da-  Slimllehf 
Gegenila«d,—iA  the  product  and  object  of  the  action  of  sense.  The  imago  da/  Sild, 
dai  Schema,  is  the  work  of  the  fantasy,  both  reproductive  and  prodnetive.  The 
percept  is  individual  and  so  is  the  imaje  proper.  Tba  concept  is  general  and  do- 
flnita.  Tho  Scheiia  is  iatcrmediato  between  the  two,  being  indefinite  and  mova- 
blB,  and  in  a  certain  sense  general  (of-  J  US).  The  percept,  the  image,  and  the 
Schema  are  all  directly  apprehended  by  the  miod.  The  concept  is  mediately 
apprehended  and  mediately  applied,  requiring,  to  be  used,  that  it  should  be 
imaged  in  an  individual  object,  or  applied  to  seme  individual.  Knowledge  by 
concepts  is  preEmiuently  mediate  knowledge. 

In  the  miicepi,  llie  iHuller  is  distinguished  from  iht  form.  The  natter  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Benses,  ike  font  by  Ibu  undcratandingi  before,  however,  the  two 
are  brought  together,  the  sense-matter  must  become  a  percept  in  tho  forms  of 
ipaee  l.Ld  lime.  i:.;;.  The  matter  of  the  orun^s  is  furnished  by  all  the  seDses.  This 
matter  beoomes  the  percept  oi-onire  by  taking  certain  relations  of  space.  It  bc- 
■omes  a  coneepi  by  being  viewed  by  the  understanding  as  a  being  with  attributes 
which  are  distinguished  from  each  olTior,  and  yet  are  aoramon  to  many  indivi- 
duals, involving  the  recognition  of  dlv-ersity,  similarity,  and  prodnctlon  or  causa- 
tion. These  and  other  such/eruit  ere  given  by  the  understanding  itself,-  which, 
in  acts  of  thought,  as  it  wsre,  covers  over  or  invesla  the  matter  of  the  senses  with 
any  or  all  of  them.  It  would  seem  from  tbese  doctrines,  that  Kant  was  emi. 
uoncoptualist,  inasmuch  aa  he  insists  so  much  upon  the  conoept  as  the 
if  thonght,  and  ;u  oflen  repea,ts  the  assertion  that  thatight  ia  knowled^ 
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by  the  medium  of  concepts.  But  he  does  not  declare  himself  such.  His  discus- 
sions are  all  logical  and  metaphysical  rather  than  psycholog^caL  Though  a  theory 
of  the  powers  and  processes  of  the  soul  is  constantly  implied  by  him,  it  is  rarely 
presented  in  the  psychological  form. 

J  204.  Kant  emphatically  gave  that  ideal  direction  to  philosophy 
which  reached  its  terminus  in  the  extreme  doctrine  of  Hegel,  who  G. W.F.Hegel 
makes  the  concept  everything  and  the  individual  nothingt  who 
evolves  the  real  world  from  the  concept,  to  which  he  ascribes  an  infinitude  of  ele- 
ments and  a  power  of  self-development,  adequate  to  produce  the  countless  varieties 
of  individual  things.  Should  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  misconstruction  of  his  doc- 
trine; that  he  treats  only  of  the  relation  of  concepts  to  one  another,  and  of  indi- 
viduals only  so  far  as  they  are  conceived  or  turned  into  concepts,  the  result  is  the 
same,  so  far  as  our  position  is  concerned ;  which  is  that  he  does  not  concern  him- 
self with  the  relation  of  the  concept  to  the  individual,  nor  with  the  nature  of  the 
concept  as  a  product  of  the  mind,  or  as  a  representative  of  concrete  being,  but 
regards  it  as  an  all-sufficing  and  independent  entity.  Hegel  may  therefore  be 
called  a  logical  realist. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CONCEPT — GENERAL  NAMES. — ^LANGUAGE 

The  brief  review  which  we  have  taken  of  the  various  theories 
of  the  concept  will  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  and  to  define 
more  exactly  its  real  nature  as  a  mental  product,  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  objects  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Every  false  or  defective  theory  is  founded  upon  some 
important  truth.  The  consideration  of  defective  or  exaggerated 
theories  is  most  useful  in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  all 
its  relations,  and  thus  to  develop  it  completely,  as  well  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  errors  of  excess  or  defect.  In  the  light  of 
our  historical  sketch,  we  observe: 

§  205.     1.  The  concept,  as  a  mental  object  or         ti*i  har. 
product,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mental  act  by  acteristics  of 
which  it  is  originally  produced  or  recalled.    Such  an 
act  is  necessarily  individual.    The  concept  produced  or  recalled  i^ 
general, 

2.  The  concept,  as  a  mental  product  and  a  mental  object, 

implies  that  the  distinction  of  individuai  beings  and  their  attribtUes 

19  accepted  as  real,  and  must  therefore  be  admitted  as  possible. 
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3.  The  attribut*  must  iirst  be  known  or  apprehended  aa  related 
to  a  thiug  or  being.  It  is  always  lield  by  the  mind  as  attributable 
to  or  predicable  of  some  being  or  thing.  Its  import,  or  what  W 
thought  of  by  the  mind,  is  Dot  the  being  as  such,  but  the  being 
as  related,  or  the  being  together  with  a  something  related  to  it. 

4.  The  attribute  thus  related,  is  next  viewed  in  the  relation 
of  similariiy  to  other  individual  attributes,  constituted  and 
known  like  itself.  When  the  individual  red  is  compared  with 
other  individual  redg,  there  ia  added  to  its  import  its  likeness  to 
each  and  all  of  these. 

5.  The  use  of  the  concept  thus  formed  to  elae»ify  objects 
enlarges  its  meaning  still  furtlier.  The  capacity  of  the  concept 
to  be  a  classifier,  arises  from  two  circumstances :  the  fact  that 
the  attribute  which  is  its  germ,  is  common  to  more  or  fewer 
individu;:^  beings,  and  the  fact  that  these  attributes  are  dis- 
tributed in  gradation.  Whenever  it  happens  that  one  attribute, 
as  red,  belongs  to  more  beings  than  another  attribute,  as  sour ; 
then  the  red  may  denote  the  larger  class — i.  e.,  the  genus;  and 
the  sour,  the  smaller  or  subordinate  class— -i.  e.,  the  species.  Sour, 
in  such  a  case,  may  be  the  differentia  of  the  species — the  sour- 
reds.  If  oval  were  universally  present  with  the  species  sour^redg, 
it  might  be  a  property ;  if  hirsute  were  sometimes  present  and 
sometimes  absent,  it  would  be  an  accident  of  the  same  species. 
The  application  of  any  attribute  in  all  or  any  of  these  class- 
relations,  obviously  adds  to  its  import.  ^Vhen  a  concept  is 
used  ta  classify,  an  additional  relation  is  thereby  taken  up  into 
its  meaning,  and  this  meaning  is  thereby  so  much  enlai^d. 

We  distinguish  what  may  lje  called  generalisation — the  use 
of  the  concept  aa  general  or  as  common  to  more  or  fewer  indi- 
viduals, from  generijieation — the  arrangement  of  these  indi- 
viduals into  higher  and  lower  classes.  Qenerification  simply 
recognizes  the  tiict  that  these  concepts  are  distributed  m  gradation, 
lome  belonging  to  more  and  others  to  fewei'  individuals,  and  that 
consequently  these  are  classed  according  to  their  extent  into  genera 
and  species.  The  process  and  the  product  in  the  second  case, 
both  imply  and  are  built  upon  tlie  process  and  product  in  the 
first  In  the  first,  we  bring  the  individual  under  the  general,  by 
the  direct  act  of  iorming  the  general  from  the  individual  in  the 
way  described.    We  know  th«  individual  under  this  concept  or 
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general  name.     la   the  aecoitd,   we  perform  the  reflex  act  ( 
employing  the  general  to  divide  all  the  individuals  to  which 
it  belongs  into  claesee  aa  wider  and  narrower,  or  higher  oi 
lower. 

§  206.  6.  The  mind,  whenever  it  use:;  a  general 
term  intelligently,  must  understand  or  conceive  the 
import  which  belongs  to  it  in  some  or  all  of  the  ', 
particulars  which  we  have  enumerated.  We  do  not 
intend  that  the  mind  consciously  distinguishes  and  dwells  upon 
each  of  these  relations,  but  that,  in  terming  and  applying  such 
terms,  it  must  in  some  sense  have  recognized  them  all.  The 
question  in  dispute  between  the  different  parties  ia,  what  object 
the  mind  thinks  of  or  baa  before  itself  when  It  uses  general 
terms.  Our  previous  analysis  has,  we  think,  established  that  it 
thinks  of  all  these  thought- relations,  and  that  they  all  enter  into 
the  distinctive  import  or  meaning  of  the  coJwept  as  gveh.  The 
conceptuulist  Is  right,  if  what  he  contends  fer  is  that  the  mind 
must  impliedly  have  formed  a  concept  of  one  or  more  generalized 
attributes,  as  often  as  it  einplop  a  general  term.  If  the  nomi- 
nalist contends  that  the  concept  is  onlj/  a  general  name — i.  e.,  a 
nani0  which  the  mind  applies  to  many  objects — he  is  manifestly 
in  the  wrong.  What  the  mind  considers,  is  not  the  name,  but 
the  meaning  or  import  of  the  name. 

7.  The  nominalist  is  right  whea  he  urges  that  the  mind  cannot 
conceive  or  acquire  knowledge  of  the  import  of  any  concept, 
except  by  means  of  some  individual  example  of  the  qualities  or 
relations  which  it  includes.  We  cannot  know  what  single 
sensible  attributes  signify,  as  red,  sweet,  rniooth,  etc.,  without  the 
actual  experience  of  the  sensation  which  each  occasions,  or  of 
one  tliat  is  analogous.  So  is  it  with  the  concepts  of  simple  acts 
and  states  of  the  soul,  as  to  perceive,  to  imagine,  *o  love,  to  choose. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  concepts  that  are  clearly  complex,  as 
houge,  tent,  knife,  tree,  horse,  meadow,  mountain,  valley,  tovmship, 
'ure,  avikority,  wealth,  value,  rent,  wages,  feudalism,  cmliea- 
Of  all  these  concepts,  the  elements  must  first  have  been 
made  intelligible  to  the  mind  in  some  concrete  example — i.  e  ,  by 
being  observed,  experienced,  or  thought,  in  some  individual  being 
or  agent. 

We  cannot  know  a  quality  or  qualities,  a  relation  or  reUtionB, 
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except  as  exemplified  iu  some  individual  being  or  thing,  for  the 
reason  tliat  theae  can  neither  exist  nor  be  known  except  as  belong- 
ing to  beings  or  things.  We  cannot  know  what  red  is,  except  by 
the  inspection  of  something  red  ;  what  imigtiiing  or  rememiering 
are,  except  as  an  individual  spirit  imagines  or  remembers  ;  what 
equality,  idenlUi/,  helglU,  or  depUi  are,  except  as  some  object  is 
known  as  equal  to  another  or  identical  with  itself,  or  as  high  or 
low  as  compared  with  another. 

The  theory  of  the  nominalist  also  finds  ready  acceptance,  be- 
cause names  are  so  prominent  and  efficient  in  aiding  thought. 
Experience  teaches  that,  without  the  help  of  names  the  mind 
makes  little  progress  in  forming  or  applying  its  concepts.  The 
use  of  language,  and  of  spoken  language  even,  is  found  to  be 
almost  essential  to  Buecesaful  thought.  Without  language,  the 
discriminations  of  attributes  are  few,  the  generalizations  are 
narrow  and  limited,  the  power  to  enter  into  and  receive  the 
thoughts  of  others  is  almost  dormant. 

Many  have  gone  so  far  as  to  conclude  that,  without  words — 
i,  e.,  names — we  cannot  think  at  all.  Experience  with  deaf- 
mutes,  who  have  acquired  little  even  of  the  language  of  signs, 
disproves  this  extreme  conclusion.  These  show,  by  their  actions, 
that  they  generalize — ■[.  e.,  form  eoncepta — to  a  limited  extent. 
They  classify  and  arrange  observations,  they  analyze  and  com- 
pare attributes,  they  apply  principles  in  deduction  and  infer  them 
from  data.  But  while  these  facts  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
think  without  names,  they  also  prove  conclusively  that  without 
Buch  aid,  it  is  impossible  to  think  with  much  effect.  As  soon  as 
they  learn  to  form  and  use  names  by  the  mastery  of  signs  and 
written  language,  their  power  of  thought  ia  greatly  quickened, 
and  their  stock  of  concepts  is  rapidly  increased.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eye  alone,  which  is  the  only  language  at  their 
command,  is  immeasurably  below  the  language  of  the  ear  in  the 
fineness  and  variety  of  its  material,  as  well  as  in  its  capacity  for 
ready  assimilation  and  recall.  Still,  the  surprising  acquisitions 
made  by  deaf-mutes,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  suifer,  decisively  prove  that  the  mmd  is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  one  kind  of  material  out  oi'  which  to  form  for 
itself  a  language;  that  worda,  in  whatever  form,  are  only  th« 
signs  of  thought,  and  are  not  essential  to  thought  itself. 
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§  207.     8.  The  truth  that  every  eowept  is  capable 
of  being  referred  to  an  individual  thing  or  image,  „!  eom^'iS"* 
and  every  individual  or  image  can  be  thought  into  a 
eo«cg)(,  reconciles  the  strife  between  the  conceptualist  and  the 
noroinaliet. 

The  conceptualist,  in  insisting  that  the  concept  must  ignore 
aud  neglect  dio  individual  and  ita  characteristics,  often  seems  to 
overlook  the  dependence  of  the  concept  upon  the  individual 
thing  or  imago  as  the  originator  of  ita  materials,  and  the  ex- 
plainer of  ita  import  Locke  says,  poaitively,  "  the  genera!  idea 
of  a  triangle"  "must  be  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangle,  neither 
equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all  and  none  of  theae  at 


once."     "  In  effect  it  is  ...  an 
several  different  and  inconsistent 
nominalUt  averts  that  the  only 
mental  objects  which  we 
Berkeley  insists  :  "  The  idea 


idea  in    which  some  parts  of 

ideas  are  put  together."    The 

which  we  can  frame  or 

think  of,  are  individual.     Bishop 

man  that  I  frame  to  myself  must 


be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  black  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a 
crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low  or  a  middle-sized  man ; "  plainly  imply- 
ing that  we  can  form  no  other  thought  of  man  than  of  one 
possessing  these  and  other  individual  characteristics.  And  yet  ha 
concedes  that,  "An  idea,  which,  considered  in  itself,  is  particular, 
becomes  general  by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all 
other  particular  ideas  of  tlie  same  sort."  But  how  the  indi^-i- 
dual  can  represent  particular  ideas,  he  does  not  explain,  and 
seems  never  to  have  considered. 

This  remark  brings  the  point  in  dispute  to  a  distinct  issue,  in 
the  questions,  "  How  can  one  individual  represent  other  indivi- 
duals? Or,  How  can  the  individual  explain  and  illustrate  the 
general?  A  concept  is  general,  an  image  is  individual,  how  can 
you  think  the  one  into  the  other  ?"  The  sides  of  every  indivi- 
dual triangle  must  have  a  definite  length,  and  the  angles  a  de- 
finite measurement  and  relations.  Every  individual  man  has  in 
like  manner  a  definite  height,  form,  color,  etc.  We  think  these 
into  concepts,  not  by  overlooking  the  individual  relations  of 
each,  but  by  considering  their  likeneps  to  similar  attributes  in 
other  objects;  the  sides  and  angles,  not  in  their  individual  re- 
lations, but  simply  as  sides  and  angles — i.  e.,  as  bounding  a 
e  contained  within  two  lines.    We  do 
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much  leave  any  Iking  ovi  of  view,  aa  we  add  the  new  relatiom  of 
likeness  which  the  I'ormatioo  of  the  concept  iuvolvee,  Ab  objecl 
viewed  without  thought-relations,  is  an  image.  An  image  with 
these  relations  added,  becomes  a  eoruiept  It  is  true  that,  when  we 
think  the  image  into  a  concept,  we  give  special  attention  to  fewer 
elements ;  but  we  need  not  overlook  or  OL'it  any  in  regarding 
these  few.  Least  of  all  do  we  introduce  into  the  concept  elements 
that  are  inconsistent  or  itteompatible,  and  conceive — i.  e.,  image — a 
triangle  which  is  neither  rectangular,  acute,  or  obtuse,  as  Locke 
asserts  is  necessary  aud  aa  Berkeley  objects  is  impossible. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  U>  notice  here,  that 
ni'"°ii>mte  every  man  images  the  concepts  which  he  employs  or 
wpi™'  *""'  hears  of,  by  examples  that  are  peculiar  to  himself, 

and  which  are  derived  from  his  individual  experience 
or  observation.  If  his  experience  or  education  is  marked  by 
very  striking  peculiarities,  the  concrete  examples  suggested  to  him 
by  every  concept  and  name  will  be  as  peculiar.  An  Esquimaux, 
a  Chinese,  and  a  European,  would  picture  very  different  objects 
to  the  imagination,  on  hearing  or  reading  the  words  gtate,  leginla- 
tion,  wealth,  money,  wages,  civilization,  fashion ;  and  even  the  more 
concrete  terms,  hoime,  ciiy,  ship,  oar,  tail,  hi/ife,  feast,  procession, 
tounahip,  and  meadow.  And  yet  their  concepts  denoted  by  these 
words  are  substantially  the  same,  inasmuch  as  the  more  important 
and  essential  relations  of  objects  are  common,  however  greatly 
their  individual  characteristics  may  differ. 

This  circumstance  explains  bow  there  may  be  a  community 
of  thoughts,  with  a  very  diverse  experience.  The  nature  of 
things  and  the  nature  of  man  remains  unchanged.  The  same 
powers,  laws,  and  ends  are  perpetually  reappearing,  the  same 
principles  are  continually  illuetrated,  under  Ibrms  the  most  un- 
like. 

S  208.  9.  The  realist  emphasisee  the  truth  that 
reseniod  bj  rn-  every  real  concept  should  suggest  or  express  some 

one  or  more  of  the  essential  properties  and  wiehanging 
laws  of  individual  beings.  He  is  not  content  with  the  view  of 
the  nominalist,  who  makes  the  general  term  a  mere  class-name  ftr 
tbe  simple  convenience  of  language,  nor  with  the  view  of  the 
conceptual iat,  who  reganis  the  concept  as  a  chance-assembl&gi? 
of  attributes.    He  insists  that  concepts  proper  ought  to  signify  and 


represent  those  objects  and  those  attributes  ualy  whii'b  are  pwr* 
maneni  and  conntajdly  oceunin^.  This  u  the  truth  that  hai 
given  currency  and  influence  to  the  realistic  theory,  in  Bpit«  of 
the  extravagant  and  metaphorical  language,  and  the  UuuiU- 
cient  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  elated  aud  euforced. 

All  individual  objects  of  nature  exist  under  cuiiHtaut  OUO" 
ditiona,  and  are  produced  by  permanent  fon«*,  uiuortling  to 
fised  laws  and  ends.  Theae  conatitueute,  CDiiditloiia,  cuuwx,  Uws 
and  ends  of  individual  objects  are  often  cul]e<l  ihfir  inner  trutk, 
Ikeir  eeseniial  nature,  their  true  meaning,  their  renl  and  pannaneiU 
being.  The  individual  mass  of  earth  or  ore,  the  iiiQ|tle  nryHtal, 
leaf,  herb,  tree,  &ih,  bird,  reptile,  quadruped,  aud  iiiau,  havt 
accidental  relations  of  pasitiou,  form,  size,  color,  or  timta ;  lUay 
exist  here  or  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  nf  time,  but 
theee  relations  are  of  little  importaDce  for  the  higher  endi 
of  knowledge  and  of  practice.  It  is  to  reacli  and  to  impart  lbs 
knowledge  of  permanent  elemenU,  onusei,  lavm,  aud  dtmiijiis,  that 
concepts  are  formed,  classes  are  arranged,  aud  naineii  aro  given. 
As  we  have  seen  already,  many  of  the  eArlleMt  i'ln>iiiifi<iatioris  and 
concepta  are  rude  and  unsatisfactory  for  scientific  purpose*,, 
because  they  are  founded  upon  attributes  that  are  superfit^inl  and 
narrow  in  their  significance  and  indicate  few  or  none  of  thn  per- 
manent elements  and  laws  of  being.  These  arc  gradually  out- 
grown and  displaced  by  others  which  as  soon  at  diMCovcrod  aug- 
grat  more  comprehensive  agencies  and  laws. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  adduced  of  tlie  differ- 
log  import  of  different  kinda  of  concepts  and  claaeoa,    tium   or    na- 
than  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  botany.    Linnnus 
hit  upon  the  convenient  expedient  of  classing  the  different  in- 
dividual plants  by  the  number  of  the  stamina  that  appear  iu 
their  flowers  and  of  subdividing   the  clauses  into  orders  by  the 
number  of    pistils.     The    device   was    convenient,    beeause  all 
plants  have  flowers,  and  the  number  of  tlie  stamens  aud  pistils  is 
■j.lD  most  cases  constant,  and  presents  a  ready  meauH  for  tlieir 
I  ^vision  and  aiilMiivision  into  classes  and  sub-elaBscs.     To  a  cer^ 
"  bun  ext«nt  this  division  signified  something — so  far  at  least  aa 
the  number  of  stamens  and  pistils  was  found  to  indicate  olhor 
common  characteristics  of  Importance,  and   seemed  to  point  to 
deeper  qualities  and  law^.    But  tbis  was  by  no  means  universally 
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The  classes  and  orders  that  were  founded  upon  the 
number  of  these  organs,  were  concepts  of  little  interest,  because 
they  signified  nothing  in  respect  to  the  structure  or  the  germina- 
tion, the  growth  or  the  habits,  the  flower  or  the  fruit.  Hence 
the  Linnean  syatem  was  abandoned  for  a  system  of  classes  and  of 
nomenclature,  which  was  founded  on  indications  of  greater 
tical  and  scientific  significance. 

The  mittakes  of  the  realisU  have  been  twofold.  They  have, 
in  language  and  thought,  confounded  the  subjective  concept, 
which  is  a  purely  jHychological  product,  with  its  objective  cor- 
relate— the  related  elements  which  it  represents  or  indicates; 
and  have  often  called  both  by  the  same  name,  and  invested  them 
with  the  same  properties.  They  have  used  a  highly  metaphoric 
terminology  to  express  the  nature  of  uuiversals,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  individual  beings.  The  ideas  of  Plalo  and  the  Pla- 
tonistB,  present  from  eternity  in  the  Divine  mind ;  the  forma  of 
the  Aristotelians,  incapable  of  existing  apart  from  matter,  yet 
essential  to  every  material  thing  and  species ;  the  substantial  and 
essential  forms  of  the  schoolmen,  as  well  as  their  universala  ante 
rem  and  a  parte  rei;  the  forms  and  ideas  at  Kant ;  the  noticn 
of  H^el,— aelf-moviug  from  the  empty  yet  posited  nothing,  auf'i 
self-developed  by  constant  growth  into  all  the  fulness  of  the  idea, 
with  a  capacity  claimed  for  this  notion  to  pass  into  the  objective, 
giving  the  world  of  material  being,  and  then  to  return  to  itself 
so  as  by  self-conscious  affirmation  and  distinction  to  blossom  into 
spirit  and  thus  complete  the  circle  of  absolute  knowledge  ; — all 
these  are  examples  of  the  exaggerations  and  personifications  of 
realism  in  its  endeavore  to  express  a  most  important  truth. 

This  subject  has,  of  late,  assumed  a  very  great  interest  and 
importance  among  naturalists,  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  permanence  of  species  in  the  natural  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Certain  naturalists  contend  that  none  of  the  so-called  species  are 
permanent,  either  in  the  plan  of  nature,  or  its  actual  divisions ; 
that  every  one  of  them  has  been  developed  by  evolution  from 
previously  existing  types,  which  owed  their  form  and  apparent 
permanence  to  certain  conditions  or  laws  that  were  but  temporary 
in  their  action  and  transitory  in  their  results.  In  this  way  Dar- 
win, (On'^n  of  Speeies,  etc.,')  Huxley,  and  others,  reason  from 
certain  varieties  produced  within  species,  that  all  species  existing 
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at  present,  have  been  themselves  developed.  Herbert  Spencer, 
by  a  broader  application  of  the  same  general  assumption,  makes 
every  type  of  existence,  both  material  and  spiritual,  to  have  been 
developed  from  lower  forma,  which  are  held  in  being  till  forma 
still  higher  and  more  exalted  shall  displace  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Owen,  Agams,  and  Dana  find  that  the  elassificatiuna  of 
science  must  asanme  a  more  pennanent  and  firmer  foundation  for 
the  species  which  they  accept,  in  the  action  of  permanent  forces 
after  the  fixed  types  that  are  contemplated  in  the  unchanging 
plan  and  the  manifested  thoughts  of  God.  In  this  assumption 
they  express  the  scientific  truth  of  the  bold  metaphors  of  Plato, 
who  taught  that  by  definition  and  division,  we  find  in  the  t£m- 
porary  and  phenomenal  those  eternal  and  real  ideas  which  eiiat  in 
unsoiled  and  unalloyed  purity  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  atone. 
[Cf.  Agassiz,  Eisay  on  Classific-ition.') 

§  209.     10.   The  reasons  why  language  aids  our    ^^,^j  . 
thinking  are  the  following.  ti>g«i,iiof  i»ii 

(a.)  The  name  is  both  a  eenmtona  and  an  indieidval 
ibject.    It  presents  to  our  sense- perceptions  a  definite  object,  which 
we  can  readily  evoke,  distinctly  apprehend,  and  easily  and  immia- 
takably  repeat    What  it  represents,  ia  indeed  abstract  and  general, 
b'lt  the  name  itself  is  an  individual  object  of  aense-perception. 

The  word  addresses  a  single  sense,  the  ear  or  the  eye  singly,  or 
the  two  combined.  In  either  case  it  ia  ready  to  appear  when 
called  for.  The  winged  word  flies  to  our  aid,  and  the  ghostly 
product  of  thought  is  at  once  embodied  before  the  senses. 

(6.)  The  word  is  the  sign,  not  of  tlie  whole  of  the  individual 
thing  or  being  which  might  inmge  or  exemplify  the  concept,  b.it 
of  a  portion  of  its  attributes  or  relations.  In  coQsei|uence,  words 
pn^ent  a  greater  variety  and  refinement  of  objects  than  exist  in 
the  world  of  nature.  The  words  red  fruit,  acid-fruU,  eurrant, 
ehemj-eurrant,  may  all  be  imaged  or  exemplified  by  the  same 
sense-object,  viz.,  the  fruit  before  ua.  Red  stands  for  a  single  one 
of  its  properties  ;  fniit,  and  hence  rerl  fruit,  tor  several ;  cur- 
rmU,  for  more  ;  and  cherry-eurrant,  for  even  more.  So  the  terms 
vmpany,  organhed  eompany,  and  legulature.  may  all  be 
exemplified  by  the  same  body  of  individuals  discerned  by  the 
sense',  while  each  of  the  words  represents  more  or  fewer  of  U 
a  or  relations.  • 
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To  61  and  KprewDt  a  un^e  atuibate  br  a  nord,  is  also  oeoea- 
■ary  for  the  service  of  commuDicadoD  which  langoage  perfbnns. 
Another  mimi  ciulii  nut  be  brought  to  direct  ilb  attention  to  the 
attribute  aud  pritp«^rty  which  vre  with  difficalty  discern,  onleae 
the  attribute  were  repreeeated  by  a  name.  This,  howerer,  dom 
not  weaken,  but  rather  coufirma  the  service  of  the  word  to  thought, 
in  rendttriu){  ifat  a'.'quiaitionH  permanent  and  readv  for  u@e. 

(e.)  Names  enable  ue  to  add  to  ourstock  of  logically  depend- 
(tnt  (Mineeplfl.  One  concept  ie  dependent  upon  and  grows  out  of 
another.  One  concept,  when  formed,  enables  us  to  form  another 
anil  is  otlun  the  efteeniial  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  second. 

(il.)  Names  aid  moat  efficiently  in  rapid  thinking,  by  sparing 
ni  the  neceBsity  of  dwelling  on  the  entire  import  of  the  word  be- 
fore us.  In  convor»ation  or  rapid  discourse,  as  well  as  in  reading 
by  the  eye,  only  enough  of  this  import  is  attended  to  to  aatisfy 
the  present  ocraMinn — all  else  is  omitted.  Even  whole  sentences, 
when  they  are  familiar,  are  received  as  the  signs  of  single  con- 
oepta  or  relations,  viz.:  those  which  the  present  occasion  requires. 

This  can  only  happen  when  the  language  is  familiar  to  the  eye 
and  tho  ear,  so  that,  as  the  eye  and  the  ear  each  catch  enough  to 
identify  the  word  or  phrase,  tho  mind  also  catches  enough  of  the 
inijKirt  to  satiaty  the  present  occasion.  Were  not  the  words 
address-d  to  tho  senses,  and  capable  of  rapid  formation  and  re- 
eeption,  they  could  not  serve  in  this  rapid  application. 

S  210.    11,  The  analysis  which  ha.s  been  given  of 

Smboi'o'^h^  ^^^  nature  of  the  concept  and  its  relations  to  the  in- 

jWMw  kiu.w  dividual  object  or  image,  explains  more  exactly  the 

n^lation  of  what  is  called  eymboVtc,  mediate,  or  loffieal 

knowledge,  to  Ihat  which  is  ininUiw,  immediate,  and  eiperimentnL 

We  havi>  alreadv  spoken  of  this  distinction  in  a  general  wav. 
We  return  to  it  again,  fiir  the  sake  of  greater  exactness,  Know- 
Mge  by  concepts  is  syinbolio.  mediate  and  logical.  Knowledge 
by  t)tr«ct  apprehtsnsion,  whether  in  connection  with  consciousness 
OT  perception,  is  callwi  intuitive. 

WhMt  I  pcrreii-e  a  Bewse-object,  as  a  man.  a  house,  or  tree,  or 
MU  coCBcious  of  an  individuat  state  of  spiritual  activitr,  or  di»- 
nrn  with  the  mind's  ent  a  mathiejuatical  figure,  1  know  intni- 
liveiy  Wkch  of  these  iibjwls.  When  I  rwngniie  either  as  belong- 
ing to  a  el«j».  or  gi'.'c  ;o  either  a  name,  1  am  said  to  know  h  ly. 
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§  SiOL  XAXirxK  OF  r9&  coscefi: 

aid  Id  be  AeMgrfaa  nrmpuUi^whkk  I  c«pIoT  in  knoroig^  TU» 
dialinctioB,  as  tkas  maatd,  odginasni  with  T4^fcnki»  mod  modk 
basbeen  made  of  it  far  k&B-  duikkei%»  Kwtt  mod  odier  G«i^ 
nuui  philfleoplieia,  as  afao  bf  HaaiiliDn,  Ifinvl^  and  Moral! 


Hie  ffoands  ibr  dii»dklinctioii  baTe  been  erplained  abeadj  in 
the  powtioBffy  thai  evor  amceiK  npposes  an  intfiridaal  concrete, 
eilber  leal  or  im^inarr,  in  idiicli  it  is  exemplified,  and  no  person 
can  coiieeiTe  tbe  import  of  tbe  concept  cxc^  as  be  resorts  to 
diis  conoete  fiir  interptetation  and  explanation,  Wben  I  pro* 
noonoe  aodi  words  as  leUfe;  red,  mmc^,  joicr,  etc,  I  presnppose 
Cbat  die  peiacMi  to  wbom  I  addreas  tbem  bas  known  bj  expe- 
rieooe,  Le^hj  intuition,  wbat  tbej  sonify ;  tbat  be  bas  eitbor 
ceentbese  colors  and  tasted  tbese  tastes,  or  tbosewbicb  are  in  some 
respects  like  tbem.  If  be  bas  bad  no  intuitiTO  or  analogous  ex« 
perience  of  tbem,  m  j  words  convey  to  bim  no  meaning.  Tbe 
same  is  tme  of  all  tbe  «Hslled  am]^  ideas  of  Locke,  whidi  are 
tbe  constitoent  elements  of  all  tbose  wbicb  are  complex. 

It  sboold  be  remembered,  bowerer,  tbat  language  maj  be  used 
either  for  pbilosof^cal  tboi^t  on  the  one  band,  or  pictorial  and 
emotional  effect  on  the  other.  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  is  occu- 
pied with  the  more  abstract  and  general  relaticms  of  objects.  In 
the  other,  those  which  are  broader  and  more  obvious  are  em- 
ployed, often  solely  for  the  excitement  and  gratification  of  the 
emotions.  In  both  cases,  use  must  be  made  of  the  objects  and 
images  of  individual  experience.  But  in  the  first,  the  relations 
concerned  are  less  dependent  upon  the  individual  images  which 
happen  to  be  suggested,  because  to  convey  or  awaken  general 
relations  is  the  chief  end.  The  individual  examples  by  which 
each  individual  hearer  or  reader  verifies  or  illustrates  these  con- 
cepts and  their  relations,  is  of  less  importance,  provided  he  under- 
stands their  import 

But  even  here  intuition  is  far  better  than  symbolic  knowledge , 
rather  should  it  be  said,  intuition  with  thought  is  far  better  than 
symbolic  knowledge  without  intuition.  The  most  careful  defini- 
tion  of  a  mountain,  the  ocean-surf ,  a  eaJtaract,  a  giraffe,  a  paifn4ree, 
may  convey  impressions  far  less  satisfactory,  and  lar  less  accu- 
rate, than  the  inspection  of  a  moment  might  furnish,  provided 
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the  uupecdon  leads  to  thought — t.  e.,  to  the  fonnatioD  or  verifi- 
cation  of  concepts.  With  the  concrete  before  us,  our  concepts 
are  more  exact,  because  we  aee  for  ourselvee.  The  concrete  also 
fumiahea  the  materia!  for  any  new  concepts  which  we  ourselves 
may  form  directly  from  their  objects. 

The  defects  of  mere  words  and  of  the  images  which  they  awaken 
in  comparison  with  actual  intuition  are  still  more  striliing  when 
the  objects  are  de»rribed  rather  than  defiiied,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  vivid  impression  and  excited  feeling.  One  is  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  these  defects,  when  he  reads  a  description  of  a  scene 
in  nature  with  which  he  is  personally  familiar ;  especially  if  he 
reads  it  with  the  scene  actually  before  him.  However  graphic 
or  complete  the  description  may  be,  it  is  but  a  lifeless  outline 
when  compared  with  the  fulness  and  vividness  of  the  reality,  or 
with  the  throng  of  images  which  are  awakened  in  the  memory. 
The  impressions  received  "from  words  by  one  who  has  never  wit- 
nessed the  reality,  are  but  as  thin  and  pallid  shadows, when  con- 
trasted with  full  and  glowing  intuitions.  The  most  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  falls  of  Niagara  is  a  very  different  thing  to  one 
who  has  recently  seen  the  cataract,  or  who  reads  with  his  eye 
open  upon  the  scene,  from  what  it  can  be  to  one  who  has  never 
eeen  its  wonders.  If  a  person  has  never  seen  any  waterfall,  it  is 
still  more  impotent  to  instruct  the  mind. 

These  facia  bring  to  light  very  distinctly  the  truth  that  lan- 
guage operates  to  a  very  great  extent  by  suggesting  the  images 
and  remembrancea  which  have  been  gained  by  the  experience 
and  observation  of  e^ch  individual  person.  Besides  the  direct 
office  of  instructing  the  mind,  it  serves  to  awaken  a  multitude  of 
kindred  images  and  facts  which  are  suggested  by  them.  Words 
which  to  one  are  dead  and  meaningless  are  to  another  full  of 
life  and  import.  Words  meant  only  in  kindness  may  awaken 
images  of  sorrow  and  pain.  The  reader  of  poetry  must  have 
somewhat  of  a  poet's  power  to  receive  and  re-create.  The  stu- 
dent of  philosophy  must  have  something  of  a  philosopher's 
reach  and  insight,  to  understand  and  judge  what  he  reads. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  facts  and  truths,  as  well  of  scenes  and 
events,  to  which  language  can  do  hut  scant  justice.  These  are 
those  to  which  the  facts  and  events  which  we  know  and  have 
experienced  are  only  remotely  analogou?.     Langiiage  is  (kehh 
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to  convey  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  plain  or  a  prairie,  the  impressions 
of  mountain  scenery ;  to  the  stranger  to  woods,  the  grandeur  of 
an  aboriginal  forest;  to  one  who  has  always  lived  iuland,  the 
glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  ocean. 

When  the  means  of  finding  analogies  are  still  more  scanty, 
communication  by  language  is  still  less  successful.  How 
iriuiisly  do  we  endeavor  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  scenes 
to  which  another  life  may  introduce  us !  But  how 
feeble  is  our  power  to  imagine  these,  becaiise  our  stock  of  analogs 
is  80  scanty  I  We  desire  most  earnestly  that  description  in  lan- 
guage may  convey  to  us  the  desired  information.  But  language 
may  be  to  a  large  extent  inadequate,  because  all  the  images  of 
which  language  can  avail  itself  must  of  necessity  be  taken  from 
the  scenes  of  the  present  state  of  being. 

It  ia  mmBlimeB  asaerlod  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  can  havB  no  oommon  rolationi 
vlth  Ibe  finUe, — that  alJ  our  conceptinaa  of  the  InGnitc,  being  finite,  moat  there- 
fore be  inndequnte  and  unwortb;;  and  that.coiieDqu?nIJ;,a]l  attEmpliaf  langiiige 
to  Donvej  kanwledgB  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  must  ba  forever  impoaaible, 
bmauee  tbo  media — t.  e.,  the  imBgea  and  eoncrpta — must  both  be  finite.  This 
\>  urged  agaiunt  Che  poaaibilitj  of  any  mmmunkntioD  from  God  through  (ho 
forniB  of  finite  natnro,  or  by  the  media  iff  human  Bpecoh.     It  may  be  granted 
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rest  upon  a  aimilarity  of  emotional  capaeitiea,  while  similaritj  in  the  atill  higher 
endowment  of  a  personal  will,  may  render  poaaibte  a  aimilar  moral  goodnesa. 
Theac  likcneaaea  or  analogies,  may  coexist  with  the  greateet  disparitiee  in  every 

finite  and  created  ;  and  yet  the  One,  by  indicatlora  through  hie  works  and  oom- 
munieationa  by  hie  word,  may  make  himnlf  truly,  if  not  perfectly, known.  The 
imagiDation  of  the  finit*  may  bo  inadequate  to  pitlnri  the  infinite,  and  yet  the 
tJiinking  of  the  finite  may  apprehend  the  relations  by  nhioh  the  infinite  firat 
Ihinks  and  therefore  cnates,  and  in  creating  manifests  himealf  to  the  created. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JPDQMEXT,   AXI»   THE  PBOPOSTTIOS. 

§  211.  The  proce^es  already  considered,  and  which 
impifelf^o'Se  "«  involved  in  forming  and  applj-ing  notions,  are 
m"^^?™-  alike  in  this;  th«j"  are  all  acts  of  judgment.  The 
"'''"'  mind  cannot  kttoai, — much  less  can  it  think,  without 

judging.  To  think,  is  to  judge.  Even  in  forming  or  evolving 
its  notions — that  is,  in  providing  it^lf  with  the  materials  for  what 
arc  usually  called  acts  of  judgment — the  mind  must  judge. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  evident  from  the  following 
Bideratiooa. 

(1.)  It  is  evident  from  an  analysis  of  the  act  iteelL  If  wa 
retrace  the  steps  which  we  liave  taken  in  tbrmiog  concepts, 
WG  find  that  we  cannot  know  attrihutee,  esLcept  as  we  affirta 
*hem  of  individual  beings.  An  attribute  without  a  being 
la  inconceivable  in  thought  and  impossible  in  feet 
pose  we  meet  with  a  series  of  unknown  and  unnamed  obji 
each  of  which  has  some  attnbute  or  pruperty.  that  is 
and  even  without  a  name :  or  suppose  the  attribute  to 
femiliar  and  nameable,  while  the  objects  are  unnamed. 
think  and  say  of  each  of  these  objects,  it  is  yellow,  red,  or  greea. 
In  thinking  or  saying  thus  we  in  iact  perform  a  process  which  can 
only  be  represented  by  some  proposition,  one  element  of  which  is 
:iffirmed  of  another:  e.  g.,  x.  is  yellow,  red,  or  green;  or  if  each  is 
Bs  yet  unnamed,]*  [individual]  is  y  [general].  The  nearest  and 
best  expression  of  this  act  which  we  find  in  any  form  of  language 
is  the  impersonal  verl>,  as,  it  shines,  it  lightens,  it  rains,  in  the  use 
of  which  the  unnamed  being  is  present  to  the  senses,  and  the  aif. 
tribute  is  judged  or  affirmed  of  it. 

(2.)  It  is  still  further  implied  in  the  trath  already  developed^ 
that  every  notion  is  by  its  veiy  nature  and  essence  relative, 
related  to  individual  objects  or  actually  existing  things. 

(3.)  The  same  is  evident  from  the  consideration  of  the  mi 
of  names,  or  notions  in  language.   A  name  is  the  verbal  symbol 
a  concept  or  notion.    But  to  be  a  name,  it  must  be  a 
object  or  objects ;  some  object  must  be  called  bv  it ;  it  must 
ied  to  some  thing  or  being.    But  these  acts  imply  judgment. 
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(4.)  It  is  implied  by  the  nature  and  definition  of  knowledge. 
An  act  of  knowledge  has  already  been  shown  to 
and  universally  an  act  of  judgment,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of 
presentation,  representation,  or  thought.  Every  such  act  implies 
the  apprehension  of  an  object  as  existing ;  and  more,  its  existence 
in  some  relation.  If  it  is  true  that  knowledge  by  perception  and 
memory  implies  judgment,  much  more  does  knowledge  by  thought; 
forasmuch  as  the  general  with  which  thought  has  to  do,  can  by  its 

I  fary  essence  and  naturej  be  only  a  relative  and  a  predicable  entity. 

■  We  conclude  then  that  wherever  there  is  a  notion,  there  is  an 
Implied  act  of  judgment.  Every  such  notiou  has  been  formed 
by  judgment,  and  is  capable  of  being  expanded  into  a  judgment. 
It  is  aa  organic  thing,  representiug  in  its  very  essence  the  act 
which  gave  it  being,  and  capable  of  being  developed  into  similar 
though  more  complex  products.  It  is  like  a  seed,  which  is  a 
iniature  plant,  having  come  from  a  plant  and  being  ready  to 
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I          apring  into  a  plant;  or  it  is  like  the  cell  which  is  the  organised  ^^J 

^^K  -Hid  organizing  element  of  development  in  vegetable  or  animal  lif&  ^^H 

^^^We  do  not  judge  by  a  mechanical  and  superinduced  act  of  the  ^^H 

I           intellect,  which,  finding  two  names  or  notions,  proceeds  to  fasten  ^^4 
them  together;  but  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  notion,  that  it 
can  be  applied  or  united  to  some  object.    This  natural  and  necea- 

Bary  act  of  union  or  synthesis  is  an  act  of  judgment.     The  true  ^^J 

^^B  doctrine  may  be  stated  thus  ;  every  concept  is  a  eontraefed  judg-  ^^^ 

^^H-ffienf;  every  judgment  in  an  expanded  comiept.  ^^| 

^^m       §  212.  The   judgments   by  which    concepts   are  j„a^g„„,„  ^^| 
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them  together;  but  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  notion,  that  it 
can  be  applied  or  united  to  some  object.    This  natural  and  n 
Bary  act  of  union  or  synthesis  is  an  act  of  judgment.     The  true 
doctrine  may  be  stated  thus  :  every  concept  is  a  eontraeled  judg- 
ment ;  every  judgment  m  an  expanded  coneept. 

§  212.  The  judgments  by  which  concepts  are  joj-nigntmre 
formed,  are  called  priina-ry,  and  psychological  judg-  ^5'',oi°^',™' 
ments.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  circumstance 
that  their  subject  is  an  e^dsling  and  individual  thing.  Judg- 
ments in  which  concepts  are  afiirraed  or  denied  of  one  another 
are  secondary  and  logical.  The  secondary,  comparative,  and 
logical  judgraenla  are  all  founded  on  those  which  are  primary, 
natural,  and  psychological.  To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  we 
need  only  to  consider  the  expression  of  judgments  in  language, 
and  to  trace  the  order  of  progress  by  which  logical  judgments, 
t.  c,  judgments  consisting  of  concepts,  come  to  be  reached  and  un- 
derstood. 

The  secondary  judgment,  when  its  subject  is  an  individual  be- 
ing, differs  from  the  primary  in  this,  that  the  subject  is  denoted 
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by  means  of  a  common  term.     Instead  of  saying  it,  we  sa 
orange.     If  the  subject  is  a  universal,  as  all  oranges,  the 
gives  the  result  of  its  observations  or  inductions,  by  using  tl 
concept  in  its  largest  extent. 

When  purely  mental  entities  are  treated  of,  whether  a  fiction 
of  the  imagination,  as  the  centaur,  or  a  mathematical  construction, 
OS  the  triangle,  or  an  abstractum,  as  virtue,  they  are  treated 
actually  existing  beings. 

Bow  ih«  Hob-  '^'"^  ^^'^''  '^^  already  been  established,  that  ' 
BiBot'"iV''Bl-  concept,  by  its  very  nature,  contemplates  attributM' 
■uuge* '"  '*°'  ^"'y  '  ^^^  ^^^  concepts,  like  man,  humnn,  humanity, 
so  far  as  their  constituent  attributes  are  concerned. 
Stand  for  precisely  the  same  content  of  attributes.  When  they 
are  expressed  in  language,  however,  vum  and  human  differ  in 
this,  that  the  one  word,  man,  denotes  a  being  to  which  these  at- 
tributes belong,  and  the  other,  hitman,  denotes  the  attributes 
only.  By  what  process  the  mind  comes  to  be  possefised  of  these 
two  sorts  of  words,  we  need  not  here  inquire.  But  when  it  does 
possess  them,  it  cannot  but  use  them.  Instead  of  thinking  or 
saying,  it  is  yellow,  or,  it  rains,  the  roan  says,  orange  is  yellow, 
eloud  rains.  Soon  he  learns  to  say  this  in  three  ways ;  (Ais  orange.' 
]s  yellow,  some  oranges  are  yellow,  all  oranges  are  yellow,  accord^ 
ing  as  he  uses  the  general  name  for  one,  a  part,  or  all  of  thfl' 
beings  for  which  the  orange  stands.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  ap' 
plies  special  terms  to  denote  these  three  relations,  viz.,  the  words'! 
the,  this,  or  one;  some  [a  few  or  many}  ;  and  alL 

The  fact  that  a  concept  has  the  two  relations  of  extejU  and  con- 
tent, fits  it  to  be  used  both  as  the  name  of  one  or  more  indivi- 
duals, and  as  an  attribute  only.  When  a  concept  is  used  to  do- 
note  I>eing9,  it  is  used  in  the  relation  of  extent.  When  it  is  used' 
to  denote  attributes,  it  is  used  in  the  relation  of  content.  In  the 
secondary  judgment,  a  concept  used  in  its  extent  only  is  employed 
as  the  subject,  taking  the  place  of  the  individual  intuition;  tha 
notion  as  content  is  retained  na  the  predicate :  and  the  natural 
iudgraeut  in  which  only  one  notion  is  used,  becomes  a  secondary 
judgment  in  which  two  notions  appear.  The  two  species  (rf 
idgment  are,  however,  essentially  one  and  the  same,  inasmuch 
as  both  express  what  is  essentially  involved  in  the  act  of  thinking, 
riz.  ■  the  act  of  aflirming  a  concept  of  an  existing  being  or  thing. 
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^^V  §  213.  The  copula  expresses  tlie  act  of  judgiDg  or 
'  affirming,  whatever  is  the  kind  of  jadgment  or  the  rela- 
tion affirmed.  It  makes  no  differeuce  whether  it  is  or 
!8  not  expreaaed,  it  is  still  present  as  an  element  in  every  jud|<- 
ment  The  act  of  judgment  is  the  same  whatever  be  its  verbal 
expresaioD,  whether  subject,  predicate  and  copula  are  condensed 
in  a  single  word,  tis,piuit — or  expanded  into  two,  as,  it  rtwtM— or 
into  three,  aa,  the  elouda  are  raining. 

The  oopuitt  does  not  reqairo  or  imply  that  there  ibould  bs  an  sotually  eiiating 
mnteriiLl  ur  Bplrituol  thing  or  agoat.  of  trhiob  the  BtUibute  is  affirmed  or  thought 
The  being  ma]i  be  an  imaginary  being,  at  <■  ccnliiKr,  or  a  mBthnmatiaal  entity,  aa 
a  Iriaifgif,  or  an  abstract nm, as  whilcnai,  or  virtnr,  or  Icgialirlion  ,■  and  yet  one  or 
mora  attributea  may  be  asserted  or  thought  of  each.  All  that  the  copula  pro- 
perly Bignifiea  ie,  that  the  oonoept  haa  this  or  that  attribule,  one  or  many. 
Whether  the  eoneept  is  at  a  real  being  or  a  (hooght-being  is  UR  to  be  doter- 
mineil  by  other  euaroea  of  knowledge.  If  a  oentanr  is  epoken  of,  we  kooiT  it  baa 
only  imaginary  exlatenoe ;  if  a  triangle,  that  it  ia  a  mathematioil  eoncqitioa  or 
oonitTUOtion ;  if  tirtue  or  legialation,  we  know  He  muit  go  back  to  oonoTeto 
bcinga,  to  find  the  realities  of    whioh  thoae  are  absCraeli. 

§  214,  It  has  been  estabiished  that  every  notion  is  cicmeaofindg. 
a  contracted  judgment  and  every  judgment  is  an  "^JS'of  ron^ 
expanded  notion,  and  also  that  every  notion  has  two  **■"■ 
relations — the  relation  of  content  and  the  relation  of  extent  It 
follows  that  notions  can  be  expanded  into  two  kinds  of  judg- 
ments :  jiidgmenU  of  content  and  judgments  of  extent.  Each  o^' 
these  forma  of  judgment  require  special  iHustration. 

We  begin  with  Ike  Jiidgment  of  Content.  This  is  the  form  of 
all  original  and  natural  judgments.  It  is  by  a  judgment  of  con- 
tent, i.  e.,  of  a  common  attribute  or  relation — that  every  notion  is 
originally  formed.  In  this  form  judgments  moat  frequently  occur 
in  language.  Objects  are  observed  and  their  common  attribute 
or  attributea  are  thought,  i.  e.,  judged,  of  them,  and  the  judgments 
when  expressed  in  words  are  those  propositions  which  abound 
in  every  language.  It  is  only  by  n  reflex  act  that  the  mmd  de- 
velops and  employs  judgments  of  extent. 

These  natural  judgraenta  of  content,  serve  the  purposes  of 
common  life  and  of  common  intercourse.  For  the  ends  and  uses 
of  acieuce  we  need  to  go  flirther  and  to  employ  propositions  of 
definition.  In  such  propositions  we  assert  not  merely  one  or  more 
attributes  for  information,  but  we  indicate  for  distinction,  fha 
16 
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allrUyulM  which  make  up  or  constitute  the  entire  contend.  To 
Bfttisfy  the  ends  of  science  we  must  express  what  is  called  the  whole 
content,  since  if  we  state  only  those  elements  which  are  commoD 
to  this  concept  and  many  others,  and  omit  one  or  more  that  is 
peculiar,  we  do  not  distinguieh  it  from  otbera.  If  we  define  a  cir- 
cle a&  a  curvilinear  figure,  the  circle  ia  not  dlstiDguished  from  an 
ellipse.  If  we  define  man  to  he  a  two-legged  and  featherleso 
being,  this  is  true  alao  of  a  plucked  cluckea.  Hence  the  rule  by 
which  we  try  and  determine  a  good  definition :  The  proposition 
which  expresses  it  must  be  con-yertible. 

The  content  was  called  by  Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics  fhn 
«Mimoe,  i.  e.,  the  attributes  or  elements  which  make  the  notion 
be  what  it  is  as  a  notion. 

Arifctotle,  however,  also  recognized  in  the  eaeence  that  whi 
existed  really  and  permanently  in  the  objects  to  which  the  concept 
belonged,  rather  than  the  attributes  themselves  which  constitute 
the  concept.  He  applied  essence  metaphysically  rather  than  logi- 
cally, to  the  objective  correlate  of  the  concept,  rather  than  to  the 
concept  itself  as  an  intellectual  or  purely  subjective  product: 

A  proposition  of  content  properly  expresses  only  logical  truth. 
It  very  ofl«n  implies,  however,  real  existence.  Propositions  may 
concern  existing  beings  or  notions  of  beings  to  which  there  is  no 
corresponding  reality.  The  proposition  as  a  definition  only,  ex- 
pands the  content  or  essence  of  the  concept,  without  deciding 
whether  any  corresponding  reality  exists  in  fact.  When  for 
example  we  define  the  centaur  we  give  the  attributes  that  make 
up  the  conception  without  asserting  or  even  knowing  whether  such 
a  being  exists.  When  we  define  a  triangle  we  state  the  essential 
constituents  of  the  concept  produced  by  the  constructive  imagi- 
nation, knowing  that  it  has  no  other  existence.  When  we  define 
man  we  both  define  the  concept  and  believe  the  concept  is  realized 
in  actual  fact.  The  definition,  of  centaur  implies  only  thought- 
essence  or  logical  truth.  The  definition  of  man  implies  both 
logical  and  real  truth.  The  copula  is,  in  the  one  case  signifies 
W  dejined  as  or  consiaU  of;  in  the  other — is  defined  an  and  really 
exists. 

In  very  many  cases  we  readily  interpret  the  meaning  of  ths 
copula  and  the  character  of  the  judgment  and  definition,  by  out 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter.     In  other  cases  we  have  ue  . 
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Buch  knowledge  as  qualifies  us  to  determine  whether  the  defi- 
nition is  reully  true,  a£  well  as  logically  consist«nt.  Suppose 
anyone  of  the  following  concepts  is  to  be  defined:  virtue,  duti/,in- 
aiienable  right,  nfUural  liherty,  tyranny,  a  sovereign  Mate.  It  is 
of  eEseotial  importance  to  know  whether  the  definition  concema 
only  the  concept  as  a  mcctal  product,  existing  in  and  for  the 
mind  only,  or  whether  there  are  actual  relations  and  activities  of 
human  nature,  to  which  the  concept  corresponds.  In  the  first 
instance  we  should  need  to  consider  only,  whether  the  concept  is 
correctly  defined  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  used,  or  as  this  or  that 
school  of  philosophers  or  politicians  have  conceived  it.  In  the 
second,  we  should  inquire,  whether  it  an.swera  to  a  truth  of  fact, 
i.  e.,  whether  the  concept  has  a  corresponding  reality. 

Scientific  truth  implies  both  logical  and  real  truth.  Logical 
truth  is  but  another  name  for  logical  consistency.  A  dexterous 
logician,  if  suffered  to  frame  his  own  concepts  and  construct  hia 
own  propositions,  may  easily  frame  a  system  which  shall  have 
sufficient  truth  to  give  plausibility  to  all  that  is  defective  by 
omission,  or  false  by  positive  error.  Every  definition  should 
therefore  be  scrutinized  both  aa  l«  its  consistency  and  its  truth- 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that  a  proposition  may  be  logi- 
cally true  and  yet  really  false,  while  science  requires  that  the 
definition  should  not  only  be  logically  consistent  and  logically 
complete,  but  also  really  exhaustive  and  actually  true. 

5  215.  The  proposition  of  extent  is  the  natural  jj^^'""  "' 
consequent  of  the  proposition  of  content  The  pro- 
position of  content  h  first  in  time,  because  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual  goes  before  the  knowledge  of  the  general.  As  soon, 
however,  as  a  single  attribute  is  affirmed  as  common  to  many 
individuals,  then  this  common  attribute  can  be  employed  as 
itself  dividing  or  separating  these  individuals  into  a  class  by 
themselves.  As  soon  as  we  think,  This  house  is  white,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  refer  the  bouse  to  the  class  of  whit*  objeete.  But 
because  every  generalized  attribute  may  classify  the  objects  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mind  recognizes  it 
in  this  relation,  or  expresses  the  relation  in  language.  It  is  not 
till  the  adjective,  white,  becomes  a  noun,  that  we  use  it  as  a 
classifier,  and  think  or  say,  whites,  i.  e.,  white  men,  are  English, 
Frenck.  ^.,  etc.,  or  white  things  are  so  and  so.    It  is  not  till  w 
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turn  back  upon  our  thinking,  and  recognise  the  iact  that  these 
attributes  divide  into  classes  the  beinga  to  which  they  belong,  and 
even  go  further  and  notice  that  some  classes  of  objects  are  wider 
and  Bome  narrower  than  others,  that  we  have  occasion  to  think 
of  these  notions  in  their  extent,  or  to  expand  them  into  proposi- 
tions expressing  this  relation. 

Propositions  of  extent  like  tbo^e  of  content.strictly  considered, 
only  assert  logical  truth — i.  e-.,  tho  subordinate  classes  into  which 
the  concept  is  divided.     But  they  often  imply  the  real 
of  the  objects  to  which  both  the  comprehending  genus  and 
included  species  belong. 

Propositions  of  extent,  whether  used  in  common  life  or  for  the 
purposes  of  science,  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  propositions 
of  content.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  confound  the  one  with  the 
other ;  and  easy  to  interchange  the  one  with  tho  other.  Indeed 
we  are  often  tempted  to  translate  the  propositions  which  express 
the  one  into  those  which  express  the  other.  We  cannot  say  that 
man  is  an  animul  without  impl3'ing  that  he  possesses  those  attri- 
butes which  are  involved  in  the  concept  and  the  term  animal. 
Whenever  we  assert  that  man  b  a  species  of  which  animal  is  a 
genus,  we  must  ascribe  to  man  certain  attributes.  Conversely, 
we  cannot  assert  certain  attributes  of  raan  without  placing  him 
in  a  distinct  class.  These  facts  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  truth  that  at  some  times  we  use  propositions  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  their  content,  and  at  other  times  witli  exclusive  respect  to 
their  extent.  Indeed,  the  use  of  propositions  of  extent  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  and  consequence  of  logical  division.  But  if  tfivision 
is  distinguishable  from  definition,  then  are  propositions  of  extent 
clearly  distinguishable  from  propositions  of  content. 

As  definiHong}vea  complete  propositions  of  content,  so  division 
gives  exact  and  complete  propositions  of  extent.  Both  pro- 
cesses are  involved  in  the  bc^nnings  of  thinking.  They  are 
only  carried  forward  to  their  completed  perfection  when  we  reach 
the  precise  and  comprehensive  knowledge  which  science  attains. 
Both  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  formation  and  use  of 
general  terms,  and  are  the  constant  accompaniments  of  language. 
Both  are  perfect  in  their  ideal  aims  whenever  the  definitions  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge  become  precise  and  true,  and  the 
divisions  orderly  and  exhaustive. 
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§  216.  It  is  a  superficial  view  to  regard  scientific    scientific  and 

,  ,         ,  common  know- 

knowledge  as  difiTerent  in  kind  from  common  know-  ledge. 

ledge :  to  reason  as  though  the  man  of  science  has  developed  in- 
tellectual powers  which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  or  has  discovered 
special  processes  or  rules  having  no  relation  to  those  which 
are  natural  to  all  men.  The  powers  employed  by  the  true  phi- 
losopher and  the  uncultured  are  the  same.  The  common  man 
thinks  as  really,  and  in  his  way  as  efiTectively  and  as  sagaciously, 
as  does  the  philosopher. 

Often  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  dividing  line  which  separates 
common  from  scientific  knowledge.  We  cannot  say,  in  the 
history  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  Here  common  knowledge 
ceases  and  science  begins :  At  this  point  he  who  knows  as  a  man, 
begins  to  know  as  a  philosopher.  Of  some  sciences  it  is  true, 
that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  development,  common  terms  are 
exchanged  for  those  which  are  technical,  and  a  scholastic,  some- 
times a  repulsive  nomenclature  takes  the  place  of  words  which 
are  familiar  from  use  and  warm  with  grateful  associations.  Even 
objects  that  in  the  earliest  classifications  had  been  grouped 
together  by  afiSinities  so  close  that  they  seem  to  have  a  necessary 
and  unbroken  relationship,  are  strangely  separated,  and  find  them- 
selves suddenly  in  a  new  and  unpleasant  society.  Plants  and 
trees  apparently  the  most  alike  are  thrown  into  the  most  distant 
groups,  and  those  which  are  apparently  the  most  diverse  and 
dissimilar  are  inexplicably  brought  together.  In  those  sciences 
which  are  less  technical  in  their  definitions  and  classifications, 
the  lines  of  transition  and  division  are  not  even  suspected.  We 
cannot  find  the  place  where  science  in  its  technical  form  begins, 
and  formally  takes  its  leave  of  common  knowledge.  In  Psycho- 
logy, Ethics,  Politics,  Law  and  Theology,  common  terms  are  in  a 
great  measure  still  retained  ;  they  are  only  employed  with  a  more 
careful  definition  and  a  more  exact  application. 

Science  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  analysis,  is  simply 
knowledge  by  concepts  carefully  defined  in  order  to  a  complete  divi- 
sion and  a  methodized  arrangement  of  the  things  or  objects  to  which 
these  concepts  are  applicable.  In  forming  scientific  notions,  the 
mind  discovers  relations  and  attributes  which  it  had  never  ob- 
served before.  In  looking  more  patiently,  it  observes  more 
closely.    As  it  proceeds  to  use  and  apply  the  notions  already 


ftttaltie0,iii  the  proceaaes  of  deduclian  and  inductioa  which  are 
yet  to  be  explained,  it  discerue  etUl  other  relations  of  likenesB 
and  tmlikenees.  As  it  proceeds  in  its  triumphaot  course  it  stili 
continues  to  define  and  divide.  Science  began  when  it  formed 
the  first  proposition  of  content.  This  involved  a  proposition  of 
extent  It  will  have  finished  its  course  and  completed  the  circle 
of  iis  possible  triumphs,  when  it  shall  have  exhausted  all  that  is 
knowable  by  these  two  processes,  each  involving  the  other 
when  it  shall  have  arraaged  in  systematic  order,  everything  wbid 
can  be  known.by  complete  and  gubardiTtated  divUions  as  the  t 
of  true  and  exhamtive  dejiniiions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SEABOimro. — DEDUCTION  OR  MEDIATE  JUDGI 

NitunapdiiB-       ^  ^^^-  ^^^  process  of  thought  or  mode  of  tl 
i«rii.noeurre»-  ^jjg  which  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  next  i 

order  is  reasoning.  That  to  reason  is  a  function  of 
the  thinking  power,  will  be  questioned  by  none.  By  many  it  ja 
esteemed  its  special  and  almost  its  sole  function,  a  function  which 
absorbs  all  the  rest  into  itself.  Many  make  the  capacity  to  reason 
to  be  the  exclusive  and  distinctive  endowment  of  man,  striving  to 
account  for  all  the  other  thought^processea  by  resolving  them  into  ' 
this.  >| 

Reasoning,   also,  like  every   other  act    or   mode   of  knoTP^ 
ing,  is  itself  an  act  of  judgment.     It  is  distinguished  from  judg- 
ment proper  by  being  viediate  and  indirect;  v/hereaa  JudgTtientt 
proper  are  immediate  and  direct. 

The  acts  of  judgment  proper  have  already  been  explained  as 
acts  in  which  a  general  notion  is  thought  or  affirmed  of  an  in- 
dividual being,  or  a  concept,  by  direct  inspection  and  comparison. 
When,  for  example,  we  judge  of  tea  apples,  that  they  are  red, 
or  oval,  or  round,  or  of  equal  or  unequal  weight,  or  of  similar 
taste  or  odor,  we  perform  acts  of  direct  or  immediate  judgment. 
But  when  we  reason  concerning  them,  that  because  they  are  red, 


or  similar  in  odor,  therefore  they  taste  alike,  we  Judge  indirectly 
or  mediately  ;  we  consider,  not  only  the  apples  themselves,  but 
the  relation  of  one  of  their  properties  to  another.  This  truth  is 
implied  in  the  remark  that  in  judgment  we  compare  two  notiom, 
and  discern  or  pronounce  that  the  notions  agree  or  disagree; 
whereas  in  reasoning  we  compare  two  judgmenU,  and  declare  or 
discern  that  the  judgments  agree  or  disagree.  If  we  distinguish 
the  procesg  of  reasoning  from  the  product  or  result — as  in  the 
otlier  acts  of  the  intellect — we  should  call  the  first  rea»oning  and 
the  second  an  argumetU.  The  latter  is  exclusively  limited  to 
dtduetion. 

§  218.  The  process  called  reasoning  is  two-fold,  mi- 
ducHveand  deductive.  It  is  known  by  the  two  names,  ductitauniiie. 
induction  and  deduction.  These  two  are  sufficientiy 
distinguished  by  the  following  definitions :  In  deduetion  the  mind 
be^ns  with  general  propoiilions,  and  reasons  to  those  which  are 
particular  or  individual;  in  induction,  it  reasons  from  individual 
or  particular  to  general  judgments. 

In  deduction  we  assume  or  imply  that  the  mind  is  already  fur- 
oished  with  judgments  or  beliefe  that  are  more  or  less  general, 
and  proceed  to  derive  from  them,  those  which  are  particular  or 
singular.  In  other  words,  we  apply  the  predicate  of  a  general 
proposition  to  a  particular  or  individual,  to  which  we  had  never 
applied  it  before.  For  example :  '  we  ought  in  every  act  to  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  our  parents  ;  therefore  we  ought  to  do  this  in 
choosing  our  business  in  life.'  In  induction,  on  the  contrary,  we 
proceed  from  singular  or  particular  to  general  propositions  or 
truths.  We  observe  that  one  or  several  pieces  of  iron-ore,  with 
certain  characteristics,  are  magnetic.  We  infer  that  every  siniilar 
piece  of  iron-ore  is  magnetic. 

Both  these  processes  are  called  processes  of  reasoning.  The 
means  employed,  i.  e.,  tha  grounds  or  foundations  of  each, 
whether  they  are  geueral  or  particular  propositions  or  individual 
fitcta,  are  called  reasons,  sometimes  data.  But  to  reason  par  Emi- 
nence, is  to  perform  the  process  of  deduction;  and  reaeotis  or 
grounds  of  belief  are  preeminently  those  general  principlts  or 
truths  from  which  we  derive  or  deduce  particular  conclusions. 
Hence,  when  we  use  the  words  to  reason  and  o  reason,  we  are 

tally  understood  to  have  in  mind  the  deductive  process.   On  the 
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Oilier  hand,  we  aay  freely  that  we  reason  by  iuductloo  or  induc- 
tively ;  and  no  phrases  are  more  common  than  inductive  reasoning 
and  Teoiiming  by  induclum. 

These  two  processes  are  usually  combined  together  in  every 
case  in  which  our  knowledge  is  enlarged  by  what  we  call  reason- 
ing. When  we  use  examples  of  reasoning  for  the  purpose  of 
JltuBtrating  the  nature  of  the  process,  we  aeem  to  be  able  to  eepa- 
rate  deduction  from  induction.  But  whenever  we  reason  with 
the  express  design  of  adding  to  our  knowledge,  or  of  increasing 
our  confidence  in  that  which  we  already  possess,  both  processes 
are  called  into  requisition.  If,  for  example,  we  should  reason  de- 
ductively, to  prove  to  a  person  who  did  not  already  believe  it, 
that  a  particular  act  of  obedience,  or  perhaps  of  resiBtance,  to  the 
government,  was  obligatory ;  we  should  use  the  process  of  induc- 
tion to  prove  that  such  an  act  was  distinguished  by  the  character- 
istics or  criteria  which  showed  it  to  come  under  the  duties  of  a 
loyal  citizen. 

In  many  cases  of  induction,  also,  the  process  of  deduction  is 
brought  into  requisition.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Frank- 
lin established  the  identity  of  lightning  with  machine  electricity, 
without  asking  himself  many  limes  over  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequents in  fact,  if  his  hypothesis  should  prove  true.  We  know 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  drew  certain  inferences  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  law  of  gravitation  was  real,  when  combined  with  a 
false  datum  in  respect  to  the  earth's  diameter ;  and  because  ob- 
served faets  did  not  coincide  with  the  theory,  he  did  not  accept 
the  theory  which  his  so-called  induction  had  already  reached. 

Induction  and  Seduction,  like  the  analysis  and  synthasis  of 
which  they  are  special  forms,  accompany  each  other  in  all  the 
higher  processes  of  thought.  The  two  blend  together  so  inti- 
mately that  it  is  often  difficult  to  sever  them,  or  to  find  or  trace 
the  line  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  terminates. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  Deduction  and  Induction  together. 
We  proceed  to  study  them  apart,  chiefly  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view — beginning  with  Deduction. 

§  219.  Our   chief  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  proper 

dwiactign.        Conception  of  the  deductive  as  an  intellectual  ^roce«j; 

and  incidental  to  this,  what  is  the  nature  and  what 

aj-e  the  results  of  the  produd  which  it  evolves.     To  answer  this 
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question  satis&ctorilj  we  must  cousider,  first  of  all,  the  forms  of 
language  in  which  the  process  is  expresped  and  its  results  are 
preserved. 

These  forms  are  two,  the  Etiihymeme  and  the  SfjUogismy  or  the 
abbreviated  and  the  expanded  syllogism.  The  enthymeme  consists 
of  two  expressed  propositions,  which  are  conn?cted  by  because  or 
therefore.  The  syllogism  consists  of  threes  of  which  the  first  two  are 
simple  assertions,  and  the  third  is  introduced  by  therefore.     For 

1       •m£-  '  f       n^urper,     )    .»         /•        if  cannot  exact  obedience  : } 

example,  Mxsa\  iaic/w/vi/^r,  j  if^efore  he  [    ^^j^  ,^  ^  ^^^  ,    \ 

i«-    ( eamnot  exact  allegiance,}     «  i       -        f     o  nturper ;     ) 

^>    -M     1      ougUtoheol^edr]     ^«»^«    ^    «      \alawful\^ir ;]      ^Te 

examples  of  the  two  forms  of  the  enthymeme.    |  gyery  Uv^iS^  rotor 

require  allegiance ;  )  -ijr  •  i  *  usurper,  )  .  i  r  wv  "MT  /  ^'•'looi  require 
ought  to  be  obeyed  J  j     ^^    I  a  lawful  ruler,  j  "^^'^^r®  J^  I       ought  to  b« 

ob^^^  j  ^"^  examples  of  the  expanded  syllogism. 

In  the  enthymeTne,  the  first  proposition  may  be  either  the  eon- 
elusion,  or  it  may  be  the  reason.  In  the  syllogism,  the  first 
proposition  is  called  the  major  premise  ;  the  second,  the  minor 
premise  ;  and  the  third,  the  concliision. 

The  two  premises  of  every  syllogism  must  have  one  term 
common  to  both,  which  is  called  the  middle  tenn.  In  the  ex- 
amples given — lawful  ruler  and  usurper  are  the  middle  terms 
respectively  of  the  two  syllogisms.  Unless  there  is  this  middle 
term,  there  is  no  force  or  convincing  power  in  the  argument 
if  we  introduce  two  middle  terms,  there  is  no  conclusion.  The 
middle  term  must  also  have  the  relation  affirmed  to  the  other 
two.  K  we  substitute  worthy  or  unworthy  person  for  lawful  ruler 
or  usurper,  the  conclusion  will  ba  false. 

Every  enthymeme  can  be  expanded  into  a  syllogism.  The 
syllogism  when  expanded  expresses  in  separate  propositions  the 
truths  which  the  enthymeme  implies.  There  is  in  every  enthy- 
meme the  suppressed  premise  of  a  syllogism.  When  we  reason 
in  the  examples  given,  M  is  a  lawful  ruler,  therefore  he  ought  to 
be  obeyed,  or  M  ought  to  be  obeyed  because  he  is  the  lawful 
ruler,  we  believe  and  imply  in  the  argument — ^though  we  do  not 
assert — that  every  lawful  ruler  ought  to  be  obeyed.  This  is  the 
major  premise  of  th^  syllogism  into  which  the  enthymeme  is  by 
this  addition  expanded.     The  difference  between  the  enthymemo 

and  the  syllogbm  is  only  a  difference  between  a  contracted  and 

16* 


■  iiif  I  niiiiiii^. 

fiiDy  exfSeatei  ■entaw-  It  is  a  «fifauice  of  bogvage  onfy, 
«Bd  Dot  ia  tbe  kaM  «  diifamcc  rf  tkxq^  orof  tbe  idadooa 
cf  tbo^itor  Imnrie^e;   v^aft  ii  g.wjiiijMULJ  in  tbe  one,  being 
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■nof«.te>  ezprem  ID  la^io^  all  tbe  ptoeeais  in  the  a«t  rf 
deductim.  Some  have  contended  Aat  it  B  one  of  tbe  fonns  of 
dedactun,  bat  not  (be  sole  &na  appropriate  to  it.  thtB,  J^riaci- 
palCampbdl  in  Ua  mioMpkf  «f  Rubric  txmtoA  that  the  c^l- 
log^ttic  b  ontj  cne  of  tbe  poaable  mdbods  of  leasoDing,  while 
there  are  otbeiB  which  are  in  nuuif  casts  greatlj  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  tbia ;  and  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Lo^ie,  urges  that  it  is  not  a 
fbrm  of  reasooing  at  all,  hot  a  coarenjent  expedient  for  recordiitg 
and  referring  to  tbe  results  of  our  experience  in  particular  or 
iodiTtdual  cases.  It  is  obriooi,  for  the  rcaaons  already  given, 
that  it  is  a  ferm  into  which  all  deductive  teasoniDg  maj  be 
phrased,  and  it  is  tbe  one  and  tbe  only  form  in  which  all  the 
materiaU  considered  aad  tbe  relations  involved  are  fully  etated 
in  language.  Wheii  for  ex&mpls  we  supply  tbe  premise  that 
bad  l)eeo  guppressed  in  tbe  entbymeme,  we  do  not  add  that 
which  is  saperfluous  to  tbe  process  through  which  we  have  gone, 
or  to  tbe  argumeut  which  the  process  implied.  We  amply 
exprem  in  language  what  we  had  thought  or  were  ready  to  think 
in  feet — that  which  if  we  bad  not  believed  when  we  drew  our 
conclusion,  we  should  not  have  reached  it  at  all.  Thus,  if  we 
did  not  believe  that  all  lawful  rulers  ought  to  be  obeyed,  we 
could  not  reach  the  iofereuce  tliat  M  ought  to  be  obeyed  because 
he  is  the  lawful  ruler. 

Again ;  In  the  syllogism  the  process  of  reasoning  is  fu&/  ex- 
panded and  complete.  Any  additional  propositions,  whether 
iMinnccted  with  either  of  the  premises  or  with  the  couclusion,  are 
seen  at  once  to  be  a  premise  or  a  conclusion  of  another  syllo- 
giHia.  If  for  example  we  enlarge  the  premise,  "all  lawful 
rulen  ought  to  be  obeyed,"  by  the  reason  "  because  it  is  the 
will  of  God,  or  an  obvious  duty,"  we  introduce  an  additional 
process  of  reasoning,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  firHt 
premise  is  correct.  If  we  add  a  reason  for  holding  that  M  b  a 
lawful  ruler,  as  "  because  he  baa  been  properly  commissioned  or 
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fairly  elected/'  we  do  the  same  for  the  second  premise.  If  we 
annex  to  the  conclusion  an  additional  remark,  as  "  therefore  M 
ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  to  disobey  him  is  a  serious  crime,"  w« 
simply  introduce  a  second  conclusion,  which  requires  another  ar- 
gument to  support  it 

Every  argument,  whether  positive  or  negative,  whether  the 
propositions  are  universal  or  particular,  can  be  expressed  in  the 
form  which  has  already  been  stated,  by  changes  in  the  phrase- 
ology or  the  position  of  the  terms,  without  afifecting  the  sense  or 
the  force  of  the  argument. 

This  is  demonstrated  at  length  in  every  treatise  on  formal 
logic.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  K  we 
make  the  first  premise  negative  by  substituting  "  no  lawful  ruler 
should  be  disobeyed,"  the  real  nature  of  the  argument  is  not 
changed.  The  same  is  true  if  in  the  second  premise  we  substi- 
tute "M  rules  lawfully"  for  "M  is  a  lawful  ruler" — a  proposition 
of  content  for  one  of  extent 

If  we  change  the  form  of  the  first  premise  by  inverting  the 
order  of  the  terms,  that  is,  by  conversion,  which  we  can  do  with 
the  negative  premise  and  retain  its  full  meaning,  we  bring  the 
middle  term  into  the  predicate  of  each  of  the  premises  ;  but  the 
argument  and  its  power  to  prove  a  conclusion  are  the  same. 

If  we  convert  the  second,  or  minor  premise,  we  bring  the  mid- 
dle term  into  the  subject  of  each  premise,  but  this  does  not  alter 
the  strength  of  the  argument 

If  we  transpose  the  order  of  the  premises,  the  relation  of  each 
part  to  the  conclusion  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  order  in 
which  the  two  are  uttered.  All  these  changes  can  be  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  syllogism,  without  affecting 
the  nature  or  force  of  the  argument 

§  221.  The  rules  for  testing  the  validity  of  the  fomSi»ofthe'" 
syllogism  may  all  be  founded  on  the  maxim,  usually  "yWogiana- 
called  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nulla.    It  is  as  follows :  whatever  is 
predicated  of  a  class  either  affirmatively  or  negatively,  may  be 
affirmed  of  whatever  is  contained  in  or  under  the  clasp. 

For  this  dictum,  later  logicians  have  substituted  the  maxim, 
Nota  notas  est  etiam  nota  rei,  repugnans  notce  repugnat  etiam  rei. 
This  is  adopted  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  Logic,  L,  c.  ii,  §  3,  It  is  the 
same  in  principle  with  the  dictum  of  Aristotle.    The  same  i« 
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trae  of  the  special  construction  of  the  ayllogiara  proposed  bj 
Hamilton,  by  which  the  propositions  are  stated  iu  relations  of 
quantity,  and  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nuUo  is  displaeed  by  wkatever 
U  a  part  of  a  part  ie  a  part  of  the  containing  whole. 

In  another  form  this  dictum  would  be  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  middle  term,  as  it  is  a  concept,  stands  to  other  notions  in 
the  two  relations  of  extent  and  content,  and  would  read  thus,  "  A 
uotioQ  that  is,  or  is  not,  in  any  extent,  may,  or  may  not,  take  to 
itself  the  notion  which  is  of  its  content."  The  last  formula  liflt< 
the  advantage  of  stating  concisely  both  the  likeness  and  the  dider- 
euce  between  an  act  of  judgment  and  an  act  of  reasoning.  For  in 
an  act  of  judgment,  as  we  have  seen,  a  concept  may  be  expanded 
either  in  the  direction  of  its  estent  or  of  ila  content.  So  &r  as 
the  single  act  of  judgment  is  concerned,  the  notion  is  viewed  in 
only  one  relation,  that  of  its  extent  or  of  its  content,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  in  an  act  of  reasoning,  a  notion,  i.  e.,  the  middle 
term,  ia  viewed  in  both  these  relations  at  once,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  relation  ia  developed  and  observed  between  notions,  which 
had  not  been  discerned  before. 

But  neither  the  relations  of  a  gemts  to  a  epecm  nor  those  of  a 
part  to  a  whole,  nor  those  of  extent  and  content  combined,  give  to 
the  premises  of  the  syllogism  the  power  of  demonstration.  They 
mggeat  and  they  test  the  validity  of  a  syllogism,  but  they  do 
not  explain  that  in  the  deductive  process  which  gives  it  convin- 
cing power  over  the  mind.  No  syllogism  ia  valid  to  which  the 
didum  de  omid  et  nuUo  cannot  be  applied,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  maxim  expresses  the  real  ground  of  our  faith  in  the  psy- 
chological process  which  we  call  deduction.  The  relations  of 
both  major  and  minor  terras  to  the  extent  and  the  content  of 
the  middle,  may  be  the  only  relations  that  need  to  be  expressed 
in  language,  and  yet  may  not  develop  or  exhibit  the  real  relation 
which  leads  to  our  assent  to  the  conclusion. 

In  point  of  fact,  every  attempt  to  explain  the  deduclive  pro- 
cess, as  such,  by  these  relations,  has  failed,  and  the  failure  of 
these  attempts  has  perpetually  exposed  the  doctrine  of  the  syllo- 
gism to  suspicion  and  contempt.  Cf,  Locke,  Essay,  B.  IV., Chap. 
17,  §§*-«;  G.  Campbell,  P/iil.  of  Rkelorie,  B.  L,Chap.  6;  D 
Stewart,  Eleinenia,  P.  II.,  Chaps.  2,  3  &  4 ;  J.  S.  Mill,  Sy«frm  oj 
'     *!,  B.  II.,Chap.  3 ;  S.  Bailey,  Theory  of  Reasoning, 
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^^H      The  real  error  or  defect  consigts  in  making  the  es^nce  ur  i 
^^P  port  of  both  induction  and  deduction  to  consist  in  classificatiof 
||        and  the  apprehension  of  class  relations.     If  induction  conairt 

only  or  chiefly  in  establishing  general  facts  by  extended  observaiB 
tion,  then  deduction  muat  by  conaequence  signify  the  recognitioi 
of  what  must  already  have  been  known  in  the  formation  of  tll^.V 
class.     If  induction  is  a  synthesis  of  individuals  into  a  compre^a 
hensive  whole,  then  deduction  must  be  an  analysis  of  this  whole] 
into  its  parts.     If  the  synthesis  has  been  carefully  made,  then  thtf 
iimalysis  is  unnecessary  because  it  is  superfluous.     According  t 
.this  view  of  the  two  processes,  deduction  is  only  subsidiary  to  i: 
fcduction,  and  when  we  seem  to  pe-form  the  process  of  demonetra^ 
Ition  or  proof,  it  is  the  inductive  and  not  the  deducHi 
rbich  gives  it  any  value  or  force. 
'  222.  The  relation  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
uctive  process  ia  that  of  a  reason  to  its  eomequent,  J 
'or  of  a  ground  to  its  inference.     It  is  by  means  of   J 
this  relation  that  we  know  objects  by  means  of  this 
process  of  knowledge.     This  relation  is  suggested  to  the  mind  I 
the  syllogism  by  the  relation  of  a  whole  to  a  port,  but  it  is  not 
therefore  resolvable  into  this  relation,  nor  should  it  be  confounded 
with  it.    When  we  say,  all  mngneta  attract  iron ;  (Aw  is  a  magnet ' 
iher-ifore  it  attracts  iron  ;  the  word  all  suggests  or  indicates  that 
■thFiCe  is  Home  reason  founded  on  the  nature  or  properties  of  the 
,gnet,  which  forces  ua  to  believe  that  this  particular  magnet 
iill  do  the  same.    This  relation  finds  expression  in  language  by 
in  the  enthymeme,  and  by  therefore  in  the  syllogism, 
signifies  by  cause  of.    Therefore  means /or,  i.  e.,  on  account 
of  that,  viz.,  that  which  had  been  previoualy  stated  in  the  pre- 
miseB;  there  being  equivalent  to  the  foregoing.    Both  words  signify 
hy  reason  of. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  explain  the  process  of  deductive 
reasoning,  we  must  assume  that  everything  that  exists  and  occurs, 
whether  in  the  material  or  spirit  world,  exists  and  occurs  under 
the  real  relation  of  causation,  or  constituent  elements  and  laws. 
Every  phenomenon  and  every  thought-creation  in  the  universe 
exists  by  the  workings  of  powers  with  which  finite  agents  are  eo- 
dowed,  in  obedience  to  fixed  coodittona  and  lawa,  in  order  to 
accompliah  rational  ends  or  results.    Every  such  existence  is  e 
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effect;  material  things,  spiritual  agent«,  nay.  even  mathemaUc^ 
and  logical  concepts.  The  nature  and  the  constitution  of  thm 
effects  are  aU  explained  by  the  cames,  conditwm,  and  ends,  by, 
under  and  for  which,  they  are  conceived  to  exist  and  to  act. 
Am  om  of  Ike^  olem^.nU,  whea  applied  to  explain  their  existence, 
or  to  confirm  our  knowledge  when  we  seek  explanation  or 
proof  is  called  ,,  reason.  Wben  mich  a  reason  is  discovered  to 
L,hin  or  account  for  a  fact  or  phenomenon,  the  proc^  is  <^lled 
induction.  When  it  is  applied  to  impart  or  confirm  know  edge 
concerning  a  fact  or  trafh  in  respect  to  which  the  mmd  seeks  to 
be  informed  or  convincetHl'^  P™'^*^  ^  '*"^  deducUon.  To 
know  by  either  or  both  of  thVp'o^'esses  k  to  know  by  a  reason, 
-it  is  to  reason,  raiiodnari ;  it  w^t^"i"g'  '■«'««"'«*^-       . 

For  proof  of  this  we  appeal  to  rfSS;«><^^  "^  reasoning  iteelf. 

In  doing  so,  we  should  not  employ  any^m||>«^  *"^"^  ""^""TIl 

which  occur  in  most  books  of  logic,  but  rath^  ^  ^^  ^** 

pie  of  the  process  of  deduction  whe 

when  it  is  employed  to  relieve  the  mind  from  doi 

its  questionings  as  to  what  is  true.     In  every  su 

find  that  the  mind  has  no  direct  access  to  the  obji 

can  gwn  no  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge.     It  is  thi 

the  effect  or  the  law,  the  end  or  the  means, — one  side  t 

which  the  mind  has  any  means  of  access.     But  it  kn( 

know  that  under  the  law  of  causation  this  is  necessarily  connecl 

with  the  other  term.     The  use  of  this  relatii 

doubt  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  reasoning.     When 

rolBtion  of  causation  is  applied  to  this  use  it  poises  into  the  r 

I  tion  of  reason  and  its  coraeqiient.     The  necessary  connection 

J  Volved  in  causation  when  thus  applied  gives  to  deduction  con- 

[  vincing   force      This  discerned  necessary  connection  between  a 

I  cause  and  its  effeef,  m&i.ns  and  enf?,  etc.,  etc.,  is  what  we  call  the 

I  ferce  of  demonstration  or  deduction. 
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and  itf  appliefttioB  to  the  detection  of  fSUlacies  than  with  its  psyohologioal  import 
left  Tery  mnoh  ont  of  riew  this  important  hint  of  their  great  master.  The  scholas- 
ties  oommitted  the  double  error  of  belieying  that  the  syllogism  was  the  sole  instm« 
ment  of  aoquiring  new  knowledge,  or  of  dietoorery  properly  so-called,  to  the 
neglect  of  induction  ;  and  of  supposing  that  the  formal  relations  of  the  syllogisDi 
constituted  and  measured  aU  the  relations  of  things.  Hence  the  axioms  were  so 
generally  receiyed  in  the  Continental  schools,  that  the  principles  of  identity,  of  con« 
tradiotion,  and  excluded  middle— the  so-called  laws  of  thought — are  the  only 
criteria  of  real  truth  and  actual  knowledge,  and  that  the  process  of  deduction  itself 
can  be  explained  hj  these  axioms. 

LeibnitM  is  a  distinguished  and  notable  exception  to  this  nearly  uniform  course 
of  speculation.  He  asserts  that,  for  the  purpose  of  philosophy,  besides  the 
principle  of  contradiction  another  is  required,  viz.,  the  principle  of  the  sufficient 
reason.  But  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  Leibnitz  is  explained  and 
applied  hj  himself  indifferently,  alike  to  the  causes  of  actually  existing  phe> 
nomena  and  the  reasons  of  demonstrated  truth.  That  is,  the  ratio  eteendi  is 
not  distinguished  from  the  ratio  eognotcendi,  and  of  course  there  is  no  attempt  to 
■how  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  principle 
■o  imperfoctlj  enounced  did  not  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophy. Eyen  Wolf  himself,  Leibnitz's  professed  disciple  and  expounder  ( Onto!., 
2  70  sqq. ;  Met,  J  30  sqq.),  attempts  to  resolve  the  law  of  causation  and  the  suffi- 
cient reason  into  the  law  of  contradiction.  The  tendency  of  modem  philosophy 
has  been  to  consider  the  law  of  the  sufficient  reason  as  extra-logical  {Hamilton^ 
J>tt.,p.  603),  or  to  deriye  it  in  both  forms,  of  real  and  logical  cause,  from  the 
relations  of  concepts  to  concepts,  instead  of  founding  the  ratio  cognoseendi  on  the 
rtUio  t—endif  i.  e.,  on  the  relations  of  things ;  thereby  inverting  the  processes 
of  nature  and  destroying  confidence  in  the  grounds  of  knowledge  and  of  faith. 

§  223.     The  conception  of  the  logical   reason  is 
wider  in  its  range  and  application  than  that  of  the  lo^JS  roMons 
real  cause  on  which  it  is  founded.     The  real  cause  is  SwsT"*^  *° 
usually  prior  to  the  effect  which  it  produces.     The 
mind  in  apprehending  or  observing  its  actual  workings,  assumes 
or  supposes  the  cause,  in  order  to  anticipate  or  explain  the  actual 
effect.     But  in  applying  this  relation  for  the  purposes  of  reason- 
ing, the  mind  may  begin  with  the  effect  and  conclude  to  a  cause, 
as  properly  as  when  it  begins  with  the  cause  and  reasons  to  an 
effect.      Either  involves  the  other  in  a  connection  of  thought ; 
either  can  be  made  to  imply  the  other  in  the  order  of  deduction 
or  reasoning. 

The  reason  and  the  cause  coincide^  when  from  an  actual  cause, 
(the  conditions  and  laws  being  included  or  supposed,)  we  reason 
to  the  certainty  or  reality  of  the  effect.  Thus  the  fire  did  or  will 
fall  into  a  vessel  of  gunpowder,  therefore  an  explosion  did  or 
will  occur.     They  diverge,  when  we  reason  from  the  effect  to  the 
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,  when  the  e£^t  is  made  Uie  reason  for  our  belief  in  ci 
knowledge  of  the  cause:  as  tlie  vessel  of  gunpowder  exploded, 

otne  form  was  present.     The  known  effect  is  laj 
this  case  the  reason  for  the  helie^'ed  or  proved  conduHon.  ^| 

In  a  Eimilar  way  we  reason  Loth  forwards  and  backwards  fron^ 
the  means  to  the  eud  and  from  the  end  to  the  means,  making 
dther  the  end  or  the  means  the  reason,  and  the  means  or  the  end 
the  conclusion.  So  in  moral  action  we  reason  from  the  motives 
forward  to  the  act  or  purpose,  and  backward  from  the  act  or 
purpose  to  the  impelling  motives,  making  either  the  reason  &r 
believing  the  other,  with  such  resei-vations  as  the  nature  of  their 
mutual  activity  requires. 

The  distinction  should  also  be  noticed  between  causes,  L  e. 
powers,  and  laws.  Laws  desiguatfi  those  permanent  circumstances 
or  relations  which,  though  not  separate  agents  themselves,  modify 
the  production  of  the  effect,  so  that  with  or  without  these,  the 
effect  does  or  does  not  actually  occur,  or  the  energy  of  the  effect 
varies  as  these  circumstances  vary.  The  best  example  of  a  law 
as  distinguished  from  a  cause  or  agent,  is  the  law  of  gravitation 
— according  f«  which  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  For  the  purposes  of  reasoning,  however,  the 
law  may  be  viewed  as  giving  elEeiency  to  the  cause;  i.  e.,  the 
power  in  qticstlon,  e.  g.,  gravitation,  is  knowu  or  manifested  as  a 
cause  which  we  can  apply  in  deduction,  so  far  as  or  when  it  obeys 
certain  lav^ 

§  224.  When  we  employ  reasons  to  prove  geomet- 
jj'™"^''^  rical  truth,  the  grounds  of  the  process  and  the 
conviction  which  it  imparts  are  found  in  the  nature 
laterials  conceived  as  necessitating  certain  products  or 
I  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  an  existing  agen/, 
whether  matter  or  spirit,  brings  to  pass  its  results.  The  triang'e, 
square,  cube  and  sphere  are  regarded  as  possessed  of  certain 
properties,  which,  when  subjected  to  certain  changes,  or  brought 
into  certain  combinations,  make  the  existence  of  certain  other 
properties  necessary.  The  Toiio  essendi,  or  the  conceived  proper- 
ties of  the  geometrical  figures  in  space  as  constructed  by  the 
mind  becomes  the  ratio  eognoacendi.  The  geometrical  figure 
is  regarded  as  having  causal  efficiency,  the  effects  or  consequence* 
of  which  cannot  be  Bet  aside. 
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Thus:  two  triangles  are  similar,  i.  e.,  their  sides  and  cor« 
yesponding  angles  are  equal,  because  they  are  the  halves  made 
hj  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram.  The  reason  is  found  in  thv 
properties  of  the  parallelogram.  But  these  properties  are  deter 
mined  by  the  constructive  acts  of  the  mind,  space  being  assume<i 
as  allowing  the  mind  to  conceive  or  construct  certain  figures. 
These  figures  when  constructed  are  divided,  t.  e.,  new  figures  ar« 
constructed — ^they  are  compared  with  each  other — ^they  are  su- 
perimposed upon  one  another — in  short,  there  is  a  series  of  con- 
secutive acts  passing  into  effects,  the  acts  determining  the  effects, 
and  the  effects  being  determined  or  defined  by  the  mind's  acts 
and  the  material,  viz.,  space,  with  which  it  works.  We  reason 
from  these  acts,  i,  e.,  from  that  conceived  as  the  cause  to  the  effect, 
or  from  the  effect  back  to  the  cause,  precisely  as  when  the  cause 
and  effect  are  material. 

The  same  is  true,  when  we  reason  from  the  essential  consti- 
tuents of  a  logical  concept ;  or  construct  what  some  logicians 
call  immediate  syllogisms,  e,  g,,  conclusions  of  logical  conversion^ 
etc.  These  last  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  proper,  as  the  process 
is  merely  formal.  But  if  they  are  so  regarded,  then  the  parts 
and  the  whole,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  in  such  cases  we 
reason,  have  been  previously  fixed  by  the  thinking  power,  or  the 
power  to  generalize  at  all.  These  logical  products,  as  wholes  and 
parts,  positives  and  negatives,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  causal  of 
certain  results  to  any  objects  brought  into  certain  relations  with 
them.  They  are  reasoned  of  as  though  they  were  actually  exist- 
ing beings  with  causal  properties  obeying  unchanging  laws.  lB>y 
the  same  rule :  We  say,  some  islands  are  surrounded  by  water, 
because  all  islands  are  surrounded  by  water.  Any  special  act 
of  duty  can  only  be  performed  by  a  moral  being,  because  duly 
in  every  case  is  the  act  of  such  a  being. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


RBABONING. — VARIfcTIES   OF  DEDUCTION. 

§  225.  The  sanieneaa  of  the  proceB§  of  deduction 
UK  uir^n  enables  Ud  to  understand  the  diversity  in  the  eevernt 
Tridrf.  '"  "  varietiev  of  deducti-ve  reasoning.  These  are  deter- 
mined by  the  differences  in  the  subject-matter  upon 
?r  about  wliich  the  procees  of  deduction  is  employed,  bo  tar  as 
this  subject-matter  occasions  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  the  reasoning  depends.  Material  forces  and 
reasons  differ  from  th")  psychological  and  moral.  Both  these  are 
unlike  the  matliemfltical.  Those  which  are  purely  logical  differ 
from  all  the  others.  These  differences  in  the  subject  matter 
require  a  special  preparatiou  in  each  case,  in  order  to  make; 
ready  for  the  application  of  the  deductive  process  proper. 

The  varieties  of  deductive   reasoning  usually  recognized 
Oie  PTobable,  the  Mallienuitical,  and  the  Formal. 

Probable  reasoning  is  again  subdivided  into  three,  the 
aaZ,  the  pn^choloffical,  and  the  kidorical,  according  as  the  subji 
matter  is  physical  beings  and  phenomena,  spiritual  agents  and 
their  manifestations,  or  those  combinations  of  the  two  which 
make  up  human  history.  It  is  often  called  applied  remoninff, 
because  it?  materials  are  facta  known  by  observation  and  induc- 
tion, and  its  processes  are  applied  to  the  materials  thus  acquired 
or  furnished. 

Mathematical  reasoning  is  threefold,  according  as  it  is  con- 
cerned with  continued  or  discrete  quantity,  or  as  it  combioes  the 
methods  appropriate  to  each.  It  is  geometrical,  arilhmetirai 
and  analytieal. 

Formal  reasoning  concerns  itself  with  pvre  coneepU  ahstracled 
Jrom  alt  beings  and  phenomena,  and  with  the  relations  which 
such  concepts  involve.     It  is  sometimes  technically  styled  simj 
logical  deduction,  and  its  arguments  are   called  immediate, 
purely  logical,  syllogisms. 

§  226.  In  probable  or  applied  dediuiHon,  we  may 
'.  for  the  present  assume  that  the  premises  are   fur- 

nished by  induction  and  observation.     In    applied 
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reafioning  as  defined,  induction  is  always  necessary  to  fiirnish 
nuyar  premUea,  because  there  can  be  no  reasons,  if  there  are  no 
general  or  universal  powers  or  laws.  For  minor  premises  in 
diese  cases,  observation  often  suffices,  because  it  often  ftimishes 
individual  facts  or  events.  When  these  minor  premises  affirm 
any  thing  of  a  class  of  generalized  objects,  induction  may  be  re- 
quired as  well  as  observation.  This  description  of  reasoning 
is  called  probahle,  sometimes  problematical  and  moral,  simply 
because  the  subject-matter  depends  on  causes  which  are  con- 
tingent and  is  not  necessarily  true.  Its  reality  cannot  be  proved 
by  demonstrative  evidence.  As  such  it  is  contrasted  with  the 
mathematical  and  formal,  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  in  no 
sense  a  real  being  or  event,  and  is  dependent  on  no  contingency 
for  its  existence  or  occurrence,  but  on  the  properties  or  relations 
of  mathematical  and  logical  concepts.  The  terms  probable,  etc., 
do  not,  however,  imply  that  the  processes  involved  are  less  valid  or 
convincing,  or  that  the  premises  or  conclusions  are  less  trustworthy. 
But  whether  the  reasoning  process,  as  such,  relates  to  facts  of 
matter,  to  facts  of  spirit,  or  to  &cts  of  history,  it  rests  upon 
reasons  in  the  way  already  explained.  The  facts  are  reasoned 
out  whenever  the  power  or  law  with  its  conditions  b  employed  to 
prove  that  they  must  have  occurred  inasmuch  as  the  causes 
exist  which  require  them ;  or  whenever  facts  or  events  known  to 
exist  are  explmned  by  being  referred  to  such  agencies  or  laws. 

Thus,  the  suspended  weight  let  loose,  it  is  reasoned,  must  fell, 
because  the  force  of  gravitation  is  always  in  action ;  or  the  reason 
why  it  fell,  or  why  it  ought  to  be  believed  that  it  fell,  is  that  this 
power  was  acting  at  the  time,  under  certain  of  its  laws. 

In  the  sphere  of  spirit,  I  reason  that  at  the  thought  of  Han- 
nibal I  shall  always  think  of  Fabius,  because  the  two,  by  asso- 
ciation, have  become  permanently  fixed  in  my  thoughts.  By  a 
reference  to  the  operation  of  this  power  under  its  laws,  I  explain 
the  feet,  that  I  thought  of  Fabius  a  moment  previous. 

The  student  and  interpreter  of  history  reasons  concerning  the 
events  of  the  past  when  he  seeks  to  explain  them  by  their  appro- 
priate causes  and  laws,  or  to  forecast  the  future  by  means  of  the 
great  forces  or  agencies, — the  so-called  principles — through 
which  the  course  of  events  and  the  results  of  important  move- 
ments in  society  can  be  interpreted. 
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Deduction  is  more  satisfactory  aiid  convincing  when  applied' 
to  piaterial  tban  when  applied  to  spiritual  phenomena,  because 
the  agencies  known  in  the  one  sphere  are  more  numerous  than  in 
the  other,  and  because  the  laws  aecordiug  to  which  theao 
agencies  produce  their  results  are  capable  of  being  expreeeed  in 
mathematical  formula.  Hence,  in  many  of  the  physical  sclent 
we  apply  the  rigor,  the  certainty  and  the  variety  of  geometi 
deduction,  as  in  Mechanics,  Optica,  Navigation,  Tkeoretieal 
tronomy  a,nd  Chemical  Analysis. 

;  227.  This  introduces  into  the  sphere  of  pure 


duction  a  second  element,  viz.,  the  vuithemaHcal,  nhic& 
in  many  of  the  physical  sciences,  is  combined  with 
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that  which  is  contingent  or  problematical,  hut  which  in  the  pure 
or  abstract  mathematics,  gives  character  to  what  is  called  by 
eminence  matheinaMcal  reaeoning. 

The  objects  or  entities  with  which  tnaikemaiictd  reasoning  is 
concerned,  are  constructed  by  the  mind  itself  on  the  suggestion 
of,  and  of  course  with  reference  to,  certain  materia!  things  and 
occurring  acts,  which  are  related  to  one  another  in  space  and 
time.  Hence  these  entities  themselves  have  certain  definite  re- 
lations to  space  and   time,  which  are  called  their  properties. 

We  find  ourselves,  at  a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, possessed  of  the  concepts  which  are  employed  in  geometry, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra — as  the  Point,  the  Line,  the  Supcrfictea, 
the  Triangle,  ihe  Sqnare,  the  Circle,  the  Cube,  the  Sphere,  the  Cone, 
etc.,  as  also  the  Unit,  the  Swn,  the  Difference,  the  MuttlpCe,  the 
Divigor  and  the  Ratio. 

These  are  properly  called  concepts  or  general  notions.  The 
Individual  objects  of  which  these  concepts  are  affirmable  are,  as 
it  would  seem  at  first,  individiml  objects  of  sense  or  spirit;  as 
when  we  affirm  a  line,  or  point,  or  superficies  to  belong  to  a 
block  of  ivory.  On  second  thonght,  we  are  sure  that  the  mathe- 
matical point,  line,  or  surface,  cannot  belong  to  any  material 
object  as  such,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  perfectly  even,  oi 
sharp  edges  or  even  planes  in  any  material  object.  Nor  are  thert 
in  nature  any  perfect  units,  exactly  the  counterparts  of  one  an- 
other. 

These  individual  entities  are  then  generalized,  and   become 
having  a  content  and  extent,  and  being  capaLlti  of 
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definition,  division,  and  classification.  The  individual  and  the 
general  are  however  scarcely  distinguished  by  the  mind  itsel£ 
Indeed,  in  the  mathematical  processes  the  mind  passes  so  quickly 
from  the  individual  to  the  general  and  returns  so  readily  to  the 
individual  as  not  always  to  notice  for  the  moment  with  which  it 
has  to  do,  whether  with  the  lines  and  triangles  as  individuals,  or 
with  them  as  the  representatives  of  all  conceivable  lines  and  tri- 
angles. 

It  is  another  marked  and  distinctive  peculiarity  of  these  rela- 
tions, that  they  are  clearly  and  entirely  distinguishable  from  all 
other  generalized  properties.  The  length,  breadth,  etc.,  of  any 
material  object  cannot  be  confounded  with  its  sensible  qualities, 
nor  can  the  relations  of  number  be  mistaken  for  those  proper- 
ties of  matter  or  spirit  of  which  sense  or  consciousness  takes  cog- 
nizance. Not  only  are  they  clearly  separated  as  classes,  but  each 
member  of  the  class  is  sharply  separable  from  every  other.  The 
line  can  not  possibly  be  confounded  with  the  surface,  nor  the  sum 
with  the  difierence. 

§  228.  These  concepts,  like  all  other?,  can,  as  has  been 
explained,  be  expanded  into  propositions  of  content  and  J^^^nlg*'""'*"'* 
extent.  Mathematical  propositions  of  content  are  the 
definitions  which  state  the  attributes  that  constitute  the  essence 
of  each  of  the  complex  concepts  which  we  form  by  mathematical 
construction,  as  the  square,  the  triangle,  the  cube,  etc.,  etc. 
The  best  and  most  satisfactory  definitions  are  those  which  bring 
directly  before  the  mind  the  act  or  process  by  which  the  concepts 
are  supposed  to  be  constructed. 

Such  definitions  we  sometimes  phrase  in  the  language  of  com- 
mand, as,  draw  me  a  line,  move  a  plane,  etc.  For  this  reason 
they  are  called  postulates,  postukda,  i.  e.,  concepts  which  may  be 
constructed  and  assumed  without  dissent  The  definitions  of  the 
concepts  of  number  scarcely  need  to  be  given.  We  assume  at 
once  that  all  men  know  what  they  signify.  When  an  explana- 
tion of  them  is  required,  we  refer  directly  to  the  process  of  num- 
bering, i,  e.y  we  count  by  a  series  produced  by  the  constant  addi- 
tion of  units.  Mathematical  definitions  also  state  the  entire  im- 
port or  essence  of  their  concepts.  We  are  certain  that  the  defini- 
tions of  a  triangle  and  square  are  exhaustive.  Such  concepts  arc 
in  their  very  nature  transparent :  we  can  see  through  them  as 
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through  ciystal  water  to  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  lake.  We 
know  that  the  properties  enumerated  perfectly  distisguiBh  eacl. 
concept  from  every  other.  The  definition  does  not  indeed  ex 
presD  all  that  ia  true  of  its  concept  as  related  to  every  other  ii> 
every  conceivable  combination,  (else  reasoning  or  analysie  coul<t 
iiut  add  lo  our  knowledge,)  but  it  give^  all  that  is  e?aential  tr 
enable  the  mind  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other,  and  odeqtiataly 
to  define  uiW  its  content  is. 

Mathematical  propositions  of  «<irtenf  are  such  as  these:  Trian- 
gles are  plane  or  spherical ;  and  each  of  theae  ia  acute,  obtuse. 
or  right-angled.  For  the  same  reason  that  mathematical  defi- 
nitions are  exhaustive,  mathematical  divisions  are  known  to  be 
complete.  As  the  first  are  exhaustive,  on  account  of  the  limited 
number  of  the  elements  involved,  it  follows,  that  all  the  subdivi- 
lions  which  depend  upon  such  elements,  can  be  easily  compassed, 
and  confidently  enumerated  by  the  mind. 

Hamilton  pertinently  observes :  "  Mathematical,  like  all  other 
reasoning,  is  syllogistic  ;  but  here,  ike  penpicuom  necessity  of  the 
mailer  neee^sittUe*  the  correetne^  of  the  form;  we  cannot  reason 
wrong." 

■  Axioms  are  prominently  employed  in  mathematical  reasoning. 
Axioms  differ  from  definitions  in  this,  that  they  state  the  neces- 
sary relations  that  are  involved  in  the  nature  or  application  of  all 
the  concepts  of  (|uantity  as  such,  whereas  the  definiton  expands 
the  content  or  extent  of  some  special  concept. 

Axioms    are  of  two  species,  the  analt/tic    and  the  sifnthetii:.  i 

P  Examples  of  analytic  axioms  are  such  propositions  as  the  Ibl-  \ 
lowing,  'the  whnU  is  greater  than  its  part'  and  'things  that  are  I 
eijiial  lo  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.'  I 

They  are  called  atnalytie  propositions  as  contrasted  with  synthe-  \ 
tic,  because,  as  it  la  contended,  they  evolve  or  explicate  in  the  ^ 
predicate  what  is  impliedly  known  or  assumed  in  the  subject.  ' 

^^^  There  is  another  class  of  axioms,  such  as  theae :   Two  strair/ht 

^^L  lines  cannot  inclone  a  spwe :  Two  or  jiwre  parallel  lines,  if  pro-  _ 
^^1  dueed  ever  so  far  in  either  direction,  can  nei'er  meet.  These  ■ 
^^r  examples  apply  to  geometrical  quantity  only.  These  are  clearly  ., 
synthetical  propositions.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  those  of  the  i  , 
other  class,  in  axioms  of  this  sort  the  predicate  contfiius  mat'er  ' 
^^^    which  the  subject  does  not  imply.     And  yet  these  propositions     \. 
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are  self-evident  and  infcuitiyelj  true.  Thej  cannot  and  need  not 
be  demonstrated. 

The  question  has  been  earnestly  agitated  whether  the  axioms 
or  the  definitions  are  the  foundations  of  geometrical  reasoning. 
It  has  been  very  generally  held  that  the  axioms  are  the  real  prinr 
eipia  upon  which  such  reasoning  depends :  that  is,  that  they  are 
the  unproved  but  assumed  major  premises  of  which,  with  certain 
minor  premises  furnished  by  the  definitions,  all  those  syllogisms 
are  constructed  that  make  up  the  demonstrations  of  geometry. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  kind  of  axioms  to  which  this  ques- 
tion can  apply,  is  the  first  of  the  two  classes  above  cited,  the  so- 
called  analytic  axioms.  Those  of  the  second  class,  all  would 
concede,  are  as  truly  principles  as  are  the  definitions ;  i.  e,,  they 
are  as  well  fitted  to  serve  as  major  premises  for  syllogisms. 

The  method  after  which  the  demonstrations  are  conducted 
by  Euclid,  has  lent  a  decided  support  to  this  view.  In  all  these 
demonstrations,  these  axioms  are  constantly  cited  as  major 
premises  for  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  which  are  derived  from 
them.  The  arguments  are  in  substance  as  follows :  All  things 
that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another.  The 
case  of  the  equality  of  the  two  lines  or  angles  A,  and  B,  to  a  third 
C,  is  a  case  of  the  kind.  Therefore,  this  is  a  case  of  their  behig 
equal  to  one  another. — ^A  is  equal  to  B. 

Against  this  doctrine  cf.  Locke,  Essay,  B.  iv.  c.  vii.  §  10.  JKewf, 
Essays  on  the  Intel,  Powers,  Essay  vi.  chaps,  v.  and  vii.  Princi- 
pal Campbell,  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  B.  Lev.  §  1.  Dugald 
Stewart,  Elements,  Part  ii.  subd.  i.  c.  i.  sec.  i.  (1)  and  (2). 

For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  axioms  or  the  definitions  are  or  are  not  the 
foundations  of  geometrical  deduction.  In  the  one  case  we  begin 
our  series  of  deductions  with  certain  general  truths  that  are 
more  extensive  than,  and  are  prior  to  the  subject-matter  of 
geometry.  In  the  other  we  find  our  first  propositions  in  the  de- 
finitions, or  the  additional  truths  which  the  definitions  introduco 
and  make  possible. 

§  229.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  what 

,  .        ,  j»        j»  ^®  construc- 

is  called  geometrical  demonstration  is  very  far  from  tion  of  geome- 
being  a  process  of  pure  dedudion.  As  preliminary  to  AoziUaiyniiA^ 
this  and  coincident  with  almost  every  one  of  its  steps. 


a  proceas  is  carried  forward  of  preparing  the  maieriaU  Boneerning 
whieli  we  reamn,  so  that  they  cau  be  brought  into  comparison. 
'Fhia  is  ordinarily  termed  tlie  conatruction  of  the  diagram  or  the 
drawing  of  auxiliary  linen.  In  some  cases  these  conBtmctions 
are  very  eaey  aud  simple,  in  others  they  are  difficult  and  com- 
plex. In  all  cases  they  task  the  power  of  ready  invention,  and 
fertile  suggestion.  The  preparation  of  the  diagram  for  the  de- 
monstratiou  of  the  47th  prop.  1st  book,  of  Euclid's  Geometry, 
is  no  inconaiderable  achievement  of  inventive  skill  and  sagacity. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the 
possibility  of  drawing  some  of  these  lines,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  figures  which  will  result  from  them,  we  can  neither 
depend  upon  the  axioms  or  definitions,  nor  upon  the  results  of 
previous  reasoning  processes,  but  must  rely  solely  upon  our 
direct  intuition  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  figures 
which  our  postulates  enable  us  to  draw,  and  which  our  defini- 
tions describe.  We  know,  for  example,  by  intuition  only,  that 
we  can  connect  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  square  or  rectangle, 
and  that  the  diagonal  thus  drawn  will  divide  the  rectangle  into 
I  •  two  triangles  with  a  common  base.  In  constructing  a  rectangle, 
we  must  presuppose  the  space  which  we  circumscribe,  and  some 
of  the  consequent  relations  to  it  and  to  one  other  of  its  bound- 
ing lines.  So  soon  ns  wc  divide  this  space,  we  add  to  this  know- 
ledge also,  by  direct  inspection  or  intuition.  The  same  is  tnte  .■ 
whenever  we  add  to  or  divide  any  constniction,  whether  ( 
that  is  original  or  superinduced. 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  in  all  cases  of  complicated  geometri-  ' 
cal  construction,  the  comjiletinn  of  the  diagram  is  the  result,  to  a 
lai^  degree,  of  a  te>iM!ve.  process.  We  draw  a  line,  and  then 
observe  whether  the  new  relations  brought  into  existence  by  this 
construction  may  serve  as  connecting  links  between  the  proposed 
conclusion  and  its  proof.  The  new  constructions  which  we  form  for 
each  new  theorem,  furnish  fresh  material  for  yet  other  processes 
of  deduction,  and  thus  enlarge  the  material  by  successive  syn- 
theses, to  which  our  deductions  can  be  applied.  The  new  truths 
which  these  new  constructions  enable  us  to  discover  are  intuitively 
assented  to,  both  in  their  conditions  and  their  evidence.  They  are 
axiomatic,  and  similar  tfl  the  axioms  of  the  swiond  class  which  we 
have  already  considered.     The  number  of  such  axiomatic,  i.  e. 
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obvious  truths  made  possible  by  the  endless  variety  of  geometrical 
constructions,  is  well  nigh  unlimited.  With  every  new  construction, 
some  new  relation  is  evoked,  and  its  truth  is  intuitively  assented  to. 
Moreover,  in  geometrical  reasoning  the  several  quantities  must 
be  measured  by  or  with  one  another.  The  diagrams  are  con- 
structed, and  the  needful  auxiliary  lines  are  drawn  solely  in  order 
that  the  parts  may  be  so  prepared  that  one  may  be  compared 
with  another.  As  the  triangle  is  the  simplest  figure  that  can  be 
constructed,  the  original  measurement  to  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  all  others  are  reduced,  and  by  which  they  are  tested,  is 
that  of  two  triangles.  In  Playfair's  Geometry  the  first  act  of 
demonstration  and  that  to  which  all  the  remaining  attach  them- 
selves and  are  referred,  is  that  of  the  fourth  Prop,  by  which  two 
triangles  are  superimposed  on  one  another.  The  possibility  of 
comparing  two  triangles  being  established,  we  have  the  means  of 
comparing  all  those  plane  figures  which  can  be  resolved  into 
equal  triangles.  This  may  be  considered  another  auxiliary  step 
in  geometrical  demonstration.  It  is  obvious  that  this  or  any 
act  of  measurement  is  not  deduction  proper. 

J  230.  After  the  material  kas  been  prepared  we  proceed  to  apply 
to  it  the  prooesses  of  geomotrioal  demonstration.     How  we  do  this       Geometrical 
san  be  understood  most  satisfaotorily  by  an  example.  plained  by  an 

In  the  fifth  proposition  of  Playfair's  Geometry,  B.  I.,  it  is  proposed    example. 
to  prove  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are 
«qual.     The  first  step  is  to  prepare  the  diagram  by  producing  the  two  sides,  A  B, 
And  A  C,  indefinitely  towards  D  and  E. 

In  the  lines  thus  drawn,  the  two  points*F  and  G  are  taken 
at  equal  distances  from  A,  and  B  G  and  C  F  are  joined.  It 
is  manifest, '  to  the  eye,*  as  we  say,  that  we  have  two  pairs 
of  triangles,  A  B  G,  A  C  F,  B  C  G  and  C  B  F.  The  first 
two  have  the  two  corresponding  sides  equal — the  one  by  con- 
struction, the  other  by  the  addition  of  equals  to  equals — as 
also  the  included  angle  common.  By  deduction  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  proposition,  the  bases  C  F  and  B  G  jp 
and  the  several  angles  are  proved  to  be  equal.  These  two 
conclusions  give,  in  the  two  smaller  triangles,  one  side  of*/ 
each  equal ;  by  subtraction  of  the  equals  A  B  and  A  C  from 
the  equals  A  F  and  A  G,  the  sides  B  F  and  G  G  are  equal ;  that  the  included 
angles  included  between  the  equal  sides  of  each  Are  equal  was  proved  from  the 
fourth  proposition.  It  follows  by  the  same  syllogism  upon  the  same  premises, 
that  the  angles  B  C  F  and  G  B  C  are  equal.  These  equals  are,  then  taken  from 
the  equals  A  C  F  and  A  B  G,  and  the  remainders  are  equal.  These  are  the  anglot 
at  the  base  of  the  isosceles  triangle. 

17 
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THE    HCMAH   INTELLECT. 

It  will  be  wen  th»t  tbe  syllogiim*  einplojed  ub  either  five  or  two,  recording  u 
ve  ooDiidir  thg  miomB  to  be  or  not  to  be  tbo  fonadationB  of  geometrio&l  deduo- 
noD.  Tbire  kre  three  maei  in  which  the  kiiotpe,  if  equ&le  be  added  to  or  uken 
Horn  eqiulB,  kn  smplojed  in  whst.  Id  form,  appear  to  b«  ejllogiBniB.  In  tba 
whcr  (wo  tbc  aanaluiian  of  the/aHnl  propoBiCion  ib  mide  the  major  premise,  and 
the  DODclniioD  it  rtgularij  dedooed.  In  all,  we  bnvo  a  gcDoral  proposition  for  ■ 
m^or  promlae,  a  partieolar  ca«e  fur  tbe  minor,  and  the  ooDotuaioa  mnde  up  of  the 
majoc  and  miDor  Icrm.  Thai  is.  there  are  in  all  IheBo  caecs.  formal  tylloglBoiB; 
bnl  there  is  Ihia  diffcrenoe;  in  tbe  one  case  tbe  (utiom  adds  no  foroe  to  the  belief 
of  the  oouoluuDD,  beoauM  Ihia  would  be  eqoallf  clear  to  the  mind  withoot  it;  in 
tbe  other,  we  are  refBrrod  to  the  natnre  of  the  oonuept  or  oonatruotion^-aa  of  two 
brlanglea  eqaal  in  two  lidei  and  the  InolnLJed  angle — as  neeeasaril;  involving 
equality  in  the  remaining  aide  of  each.     Tbe  reuon  for  the  oonclusion  ii  the  pro- 

peniei  of  ipace.  It  HOnld  b«  a  triTial  fiction  to  ea;  that  the  relation  of  eqnalit; 
requiret  that  (wo  (hing>  equal  to  Ihs  same  thing  ahould  be  equal  to  one  another ; 
but  Ibii  must  be  said,  if  the  axiom  1>  a  Teason  for  (he  tpeeial  appliaations  of  itself. 

Bat  again  :  wc  deinoaatrate  ot  dednoe-  in  this  way  by  Ibeas  two  oonoatanated  gyl- 
logismi,  Ibat  tbe  anglM  at  Ibe  baie  of  tbie  indiTidnal  jaoiueleB  triangle  are  equal 
to  one  Dnothor.  Bat  we  tee  at  onoe  that  it  muit  follow  that  whaicTer  is  true  of 
this  or  any  Isoioelei  triangle  must  bo  tnis  of  BTcrj  one.  Henoe  we  generaliae 
this  conolueion  dirently,  and  make  It  ready  lo  bo  ustd  as  the  major  premiie  of 
another  syllogism.  Tbia  is  the  but  ft*p  in  the  proaejs  or  a  geatnelrleal  demon- 
stration. It  i)  no'  by  iudHelioii  proper,  however,  that  we  past  from  the  indi- 
ridnat  to  tbe  gonorsl,  for  tho  reason  llist  tbe  propertiei  and  relations  of  apace 
whiob  are  used  in  an  indicidnal  oonstniDtian  in  ipaoo,  do  not  like  those  of  matter 
indioale  one  another  with  more  or  leu  prohafiilil),  but  each  requireg  the  other  by 
an  nnaroidablu  nioeesity  dtwemed  by  intaltion. 

The  procesaea  of  arltbmetie  and  algebra  are  soarcelj  eonsidered  proeeiBes  of 
deduotion  at  all,  not  bcoauao  dednetion  is  not  present  and  actually  performed,  bnt 
heeauBe  it  plays  bo  inoonaiderBhle  a  part  in  reaching  the  results.     The  chief  con- 
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tionB  and  to  apply  such  methoda  of  deaJing  with  them,  aa  will  bring  to  pass  the 
result — which  is  usually  to  establiih  a  new  equation  between  elemonta  that  can 
he  evolved  from  Che  data.  The  mind  seeks  to  ohange  the  cipression  of  the 
quantities  givoo,  so  that  they  cnn  he  edvantngeou^ly  compared.  Tbe  mind  de- 
duooa  only  nbon  it  applies  soma  rule  or  principle,  or  uses  a  formula  previously 
delarmincd  to  he  true  of  all  members  or  all  objects  similarly  aitnal 
Individual  ease.  Both  these  prooesBei  are  similar  in  principle  to  tta 
•f  devising  aiuri'iiir^  Una  in  geometry.     The  reanlt  It  readily  general 

§  2S1.  The  third  sjieciea  of  deduction  is  the  foru 
tyiio^.'S^,        or  purely  logical,  such  aa  is  employed  in 

gij/hffitms.  Here  the  reason  for  the  conclusion  is  foud 
in  some  one  of  the  necessary  relations  of  the  concept,  whenevd 
Buch  a  relation  can  be  applied  or  viewed  bs  a  cause  necessitatis 
ft  new  relation  cxpreaaed  in  Ihe  conclusion.     Inasmuch  aa  the* 
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are  several  such  easential  relations,  a  variety  of  such  deauctions 
is  possible.  Syllogisins  of  this  sort  are  called  by  Kant  syUogisms 
of  the  understanding^  because  the  understanding  is  defined  by 
Kant  to  be  the  logical  Acuity.  These  conclusions  are  sometimes 
styled  immediate,  in  contrast  with  those  which  are  mediate, 
because  they  are  built  upon  a  single  proposition,  or  more  exactly 
because  no  middle  term  is  present  or  provided  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word.  The  major  premise  is  derived  from  an 
expansion  in  language  of  those  relations  which  necessarily  be- 
long to  the  concept,  and  may  be  expressed  in  purely  formal  pro- 
positions. These  arguments  are  usually  treated  in  books  of  logic 
under  the  title  of  the  Conversion  and  Opposition  of  Propositions, 
and  often  are  not  treated  as  syllogisms  at  all. 

The  following  is  an  example,  usually  cited  as  of  svhaUem 
Apposition:  All  islands  were  originally  attached  to  a  continent; 
therefore,  some  islands,  or  this  island,  e.  g.,  Ireland,  was  originally 
attached  to  a  continenL  The  argument  in  this  form  is  an  enthy- 
meme.  In  order  that  it  may  be  expanded  into  a  syllogism  the 
major  premise  is  required :  it  becomes — wlwtever  is  true  of  all 
islands  is  true  of  some  islands ;  it  is  true  of  all  islands  that  (hey 
were  attadied  to  a  continent ;  therefore  it  is  true  of  some  islands 
that  they  belonged  to  a  continent. 

We  assert,  No  mxin  is  perfect ;  therefore,  some  men,  or  this  man 
is  not  perfect :  the  major  premise  being  whatever  is  denied  of  all 
men  is  denied  of  some  men,  or  this  man. 

In  conversion  we  conclude  from  All  men  are  mortal,  that  some 
m^ortals  are  men.  From  No  man  is  perfect,  that  no  perfect  being 
is  a  man,  and  so  on  throughout  the  cases  that  are  possible,  the 
major  premise  in  each  instance  being  a  periphrastic  proposition, 
as  the  predicate  affirmed  of  all  men  may  be  Hie  subjeet  when 
limited  by  some,  etc. 

It  might  geem  at  first  that  the  proper  major  premise  in  such  oases,  should  be 
the  more  general  axiom,  as  in  the  first  example ;  whatever  is  true  of  any  vohole  is 
true  of  its  parte.  But  on  a  second  thought  we  correct  ourselves  by  observing, 
that  in  such  a  case  no  middle  term  can  possibly  be  devised  to  connect  the  major 
with  the  minor.  The  same  is  true,  only  more  eminently,  of  what  are  called  the 
laws  of  thought — as  the  laws  of  identity,  of  contrndietion,  and  of  the  excluded 
middle  ;  no  matter  is  furnished  in  such  propositions,  by  which  we  can  proceed  to 
a  conclusion.  They  are  not  laws  of  thought  in  the  sense  of  being  major  premises 
for  deduction.    They  are  rather  generalizations  of  the  particular  processes  which 
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The  force  of  the  argument  in  bJI  these  cases  is  found  in 
essential  nature  of  the  concept,  aa  involving  certain  retatioo^ 
e.  g.,  of  the  whole  to  its  part,  of  lite  suhjeet  to  Us  predieate,  and  of  tlia 
pofntive  to  ita  negative.  But  the  nature  of  the  concept  is  but 
another  nanie  for  the  properties  or  relations  which  the  mind  ne- 
cessarily conceives  every  concept  as  possessing,  which  the  mind 
must  necessarily  think  it  as  being,  or  aa  able,  in  other  relations,  to 
effect  or  evolve.  The  purely  logical  propertieit  or  relatiotia  are 
viewed  as  causes  of  what  is  expreaaed  in  the  conclusion,  like  pAy- 
Hcal  caiMM  aud  mathematical  reiaUons,  and  so  far  forth  are  used 
by  the  mind  as  the  reasons  of  the  conclusions  which  It  accepts. 

§  232.  The  foregoing  analyaia  of  the  varieties  of 
inmastiiduot  deduction  requires  us  to  distinguish  that  part  of  the 
process  which  is  preparaiive  or  avxiliary,  from  that 
which  is  timply  and  strictly  deductive.  That  which  is  characteristic 
of  each  one  of  these  varieties  ia  derived  from  the  elements  and  ma- 
terials which  these  subsidiary  processes  furnish  for  deduction.  But 
in  actual  reasoning,  the  two  operations  are  so  intimately  blended 
together,  that  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
For  example,  in  probable  reasoning,  the  force  and  eonclusivenesa 
of  the  argument  may  seem  to  turn  chiefly  npon  the /acts  of  obser- 
vation and  tejitimony  which  establish  the  minor  premise,  or  the 
inductions  which  support  the  major,  and  very  little  upon  the  act 
of  bringing  the  two  together  in  the  relations  of  an  argument. 
Aa  soon  as  the  auxiliary  aud  preliminary  steps  are  taken,  the-i 
conjunction  of  the  parts  as  major  and  minor,  naturally  occurs  ttt- 
the  mind,  and,  with  It,  the  inevitable  eonclusion.  In  geometrictj 
reasoning,  aa  we  have  seen,  the  establishment  of  the  conclusion 
Bought  for,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  skilful  suggestion  of 
the  appropriate  auxiliary  lines,  and  the  orderly  concatenation  of 
the  several  arguments,  so  that  the  result  may  spring  forth  of  it- 
self. In  common  life,  the  issue  of  the  reasoning  depends  upo& 
the  establishment  of  certain  facts,  in  connection  with  cert^ 
principles.  Upon  the  proof  of  the  facts  and  the  enforcement 
aud  illustration  of  the  principles,  the  reaaoner  expends  the  re- 
ioiircea  of  memory  and  invention,  of  wit  and  eloquence.     The 
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facts  being  established  and  the  principles  received,  the  argument 
enforces  itself 

Skill  in  the  invention  of  middle  tenm,  or  media  of  proof,  is  an 
art  in  respect  to  which  men  differ  more  widely  than  in  re- 
spect to  merely  logical  consistency,  or  the  capacity  to  derive  con- 
clusions from  their  premises.  Upon  skill  and  aptness  in  this,  is 
founded  very  largely  the  estimate  in  which  the  ability  of  a  rea- 
soner  is  held.  But  this  affluence  of  invention  and  skill  in  selec- 
tion must  also  be  attended  with  a  ready  tact  in  forecasting  all  the 
results  of  a  multitude  of  deductive  processes,  when  applied  to  all 
the  cases  which  invention  suggests.  There  must  also  be  present 
the  capacity  to  hold  the  attention  evenly  and  steadily  in  long 
and  closely-connected  series  of  deductions,  all  which  capacities 
come  only  from  the  special  development,  and  usually  from  the 
patient  and  practiced  training  of  the  philosophical  powers. 
When  these  habits  are  matured  by  such  training,  the  soul  learns 
to  act  with  the  precision  and  rapidity  of  intuition.  It  must  so 
act  in  order  to  reason  with  success  when  pressed  by  a  powei'ful 
antagonist,  in  the  haste  and  excitement  of  debate,  or  under  the 
unexpected  and  ingenious  assaults  or  defences  which  are  elicited 
in  an  active  controversy. 

The  establishment  of  the  principles  or  the  reasons  which  are 
involved  and  required  in  an  argument,  is  often  the  point  of  chief 
importance.  Inasmuch  as  the  deductive  power  is  prominently 
employed  here,  the  logical  faculty,  or  power  of  analytic  and  con- 
sistent thinking  is  especially  tasked,  and  superiority  in  this  is  ne- 
cessarily manifest.  The  power  readily  and  surely  to  fall  back 
upon  principles,  and  to  apply  them  to  special  cases  with  apt- 
ness and  force,  is  the  power  which  distinguishes  the  reasoner  from 
the  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  the  man  of  fertile  invention, 
the  man  of  ready  wit,  or  the  man  eloquent  in  description  and 
appeal.  To  this  power  must  be  superadded,  as  it  is  always  sup- 
posed, the  capacity  to  proceed  with  logical  clearness  and  rigor 
from  the  reason  to  the  conclusion.  The  last  marks  the  logician  pro- 
per, as  he  is  contrasted  with  and  distinguished  from  the  reasoner, 

§  233.  This  analysis  also  enables  us  to  answer  the 
question  which  has  been  frequently  agitated,  whether  to*  <JJIi.  know- 
deduction  adds  to  our  knowledge.    Many  have  con-  geiS  ? 
tended  that  it  does  not  and  cannot.    They  urge,  that 
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if  we  know  the  major  premie,  we  already  know  the  coucluaii 
that  when  we  assent  to  the  major,  All  men  are  mortal,  we  hai 
already  decided  the  question,  whether  Peter  is  mortal,  and  that 
■whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in  employing  an  argument,  the 
argument  does  not  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.    We  do  m 
it  ia  urged,  gain  by  it  any  new  truth. 

To  this  argument,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  urged 
reply,  in  the  JirBt  place,  that  if  we  substitute  for 
already"  the  phrase  "we  might  know  if  we  would  thuik  or  rejieti,' 
there  would  be  less  reason  to  object  to  it.  The  design  of  reasoning 
is  often  to  lead  a  person  to  reflect  or  thiiik  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  the  facts  or  principles  to  which  he  assents.  When  a  man 
institutes  a  process  of  deduction,  or  follows  one  presented  by 
another,  one  of  three  things  may  be  true.  Fird,  he  may  never 
have  accepted,  through  ignorance  or  want  of  thought,  the  itiajor 
frennige,  or,  at  least,  not  so  distinctly  as  to  be  ready  to  apply  it 
in  every  particular  ease.  But  he  may  be  induced  to  accept  it  for 
the  first  time  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion — i.  e.,  by  the  use 
or  applicalJoo  which  is  now  to  be  made  of  it  Second,  he  may 
never  before  have  accepted  the  minor  so  as  to  be  able  to  connect 
it  with  the  general  tnith,  even  though  it  had  already  beeQ 
familiar  to  his  knowledge  and  assent.  Third,  he  may  have  ac- 
cepted both  major  and  minor,  but  may  never  have  thought  of' 
the  two  together  so  as  to  perceive  that  relation  between  the  two 
which  involves  the  conclusion. 

In  the  second  place,  an  argument  is  usually  addressed  to  S 
person  who  has  not  accepted  a  conclusion,  by  a  person  who  hosi 
accepted  it.  The  one  who  uses  the  argument,  knows  this  concla* 
eion  to  be  true.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  has  not  as* 
sented  to  it.  The  argument  ia  used  to  make  him  give  this 
assent.  In  some  sense  of  the  phrase,  it  adds  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  person  whom  it  convinces.  It  ordinarily  does  this  by 
leading  him  so  to  re0ect,  that  he  enlarges  his  knowledge  or  hia 
belief.  First,  it  may  be,  he  ia  led  to  accept  the  major;  next,  he 
assents  to  the  minor ;  and  lagt  of  all,  he  ta  induced  so  to  connect 
the  two,  that  he  himself  ia  convinced,  and  of  himself  accepts  the 
conclusion. 

Reasoning  is,  in  fact,  constantly  employed   to   enlarge   thr 
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tend  that  the  student  of  a  system  of  geometry  does  not  increase 
his  stock  of  knowledge,  or  that  all  the  knowledge  which  he  gains 
is  acquired  by  indv/cHon  or  intuition.  Deduction  is  constantly 
employed  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  all  departments  of  science, 
and  it  would  seem  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  whose 
knowledge  it  augments. 

But  knowledge  is  as  truly  concerned  with  the  apprehension  of 
relatioDs,  as  with  the  cognition  of  facts.  New  or  additional 
knowledge  is  as  properly  the  knowledge  under  new  relations  of 
facts  already  known  or  very  familiar,  as  the  acquisition  of  new 
facts  by  observation,  testimony,  or  induction.  Deduction  applies 
reasons  to  facts  or  events,  in  order  to  establish  their  truth,  or  ex« 
plain  their  existence  or  occurrence.  It  is  often  required,  as  we 
know,  to  convince  ourselves  or  others  that  a  fact  or  event  must 
have  been  true  or  must  have  occurred.  The  man  that  is  con- 
vinced by  such  a  process  of  the  reality  of  any  fact,  must  thereby 
have  gained  new  knowledge  of  its  relations. 

Or,  again,  the  process  is  applied  to  explain  why  it  occurred ; 
the  fact  or  «vent  being  admitted,  the  reason  for  its  occurrence  is 
asked  for-  When  such  reason  is  given  by  the  application  of  the 
deductive  process,  the  fact  is  known  in  a  new  relation.  The 
knowledge  of  the  fact  as  explained  by  its  reason  is  certainly  new 
knowledge.  Deduction  applies  general  causes,  elements  or  pro- 
perties, as  reasons  to  confirm  or  explain  events  and  facts.  It  not 
only  adds  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  adds  knowledge  of  a  kind 
which  is  eminent  for  its  worth  and  dignity — thought-knowledge  of 
the  most  exalted  character — ^knowledge  in  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  which  govern  and  explain  all  individual  facts 
and  events. 
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INDUCTIVE   REASONING  OR  INDUCTION. 

§  234.  We  have  seen  that,  in  order  to  perform 
those  processes  of  deduction  which  relate  to  facts  and  propiiy^"aa3 
events — the  processes  called  probable  reasoning — ^the  <S?ed!^'^  "* 
mind  must  be  ftirnished  with  major  premises  or  gen- 
eral propositions. 


THE  HUMAN   INTELLECT. 

The  {trocetfa  by  which  we  gain  the  truths  thua  applied,  is  called 
induction  or  inductive  reasoning.  We  proceed  to  inquire:  What 
ia  the  nature  of  this  process?  What  are  the  condilJODB  and 
grounds  of  its  exorcise?  What  the  assumptions  on  which  It 
rests?  What  are  its  applications  to  human  knowledge,  and 
what  the  rules  for  its  successful  uae? 

Induction  is  usually  defined  a^  the  deriving  generals  from 
culars;  and  in  this  is  contrasted  with  deduction,  in  which  we 
said  to  proceed  from  generala  to  particulars.  This  definition  is 
correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  by  no  means  precise  or  exhausts 
ive.  There  are  many  processes  conceivable,  in  which  we  derive 
generala  from  particulars  which  are  not  processes  of  induction. 
For  example :  We  observe  ten  oranges,  and,  noticing  them  one 
by  one,  perceive  a  common  likeness  of  qualities.  We  gather  the 
resulta  of  our  observations  into  the  general  judgment  or  proposi- 
tion :  all  these  oranges  are  slightly  oval,  or  light  yellow,  or  yellow 
mottled  with  green.  It  ia  obvious  that  such  a  judgment,  though 
general  and  derived  from  particulars,  has  not  been  gained  by 
induction.  This  is  further  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  such  propo- 
sitions cannot  be  applied  in  deduction.  To  seek  thus  to  apply 
them,  would  bo  au  idle  form,  attended  by  no  advantage,  and 
leading  to  no  conviction.  If  all  that  we  know  or  had  learned 
was  simply  ;  all  s^wans  hitherto  observed  were  white,  or  all  raen 
observed  or  reported  have  died,  we  should  already  have  included 
ill  the  major  premise  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  expand  the  knowledge  already  gained  into  a  form  of 
deduction.  With  such  general  propositions  as  premises,  deductive 
reasoning  would  be  either  superfluous  or  impertinent. 

"  If  induction,"  saya  Galileo,  "  must  go  through  every  indi- 
vidual instance,  it  would  be  either  useless  or  impossible ;  impossi- 
ble if  the  number  of  cases  were  infinite;  useless,  because  then  the 
universal  proposition  would  add  nothing  new  to  our  knowledge." 

And  yet  inductions  like  these — so-called— have  been  named 
by  some  the  only  perfect  or  truly  logical  inductions.  (Cf.  Sir  Wn). 
Hamilton,  Logic,  Lee.  xvii,  §62;  Lee.  xxxiii.  §  108;  Appendix 
vii.)  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  if  such  inductions  are  ex- 
posed to  no  error,  they  contribute  no  truth.  They  are  safe  but 
useless,  for  they  admit  of  no  application,  except  ae  a  convenience 
for  the  memory. 
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That  which  is  property  calk-d  iuductiau  id  a  process  of  anotliei  J 

character.      Examples   of   it   are  such  aa  these.      I  observe  a  J 

certain   number  of  oraagee,  and,  noticing  tbeir  characterietics,  I 

infer  or  believe  that  all  oranges  have  certam  peculiarities  of  I 

form,  internal  constitution,  habits    of  growth,  etc.,  etc.     In  like  I 

manner,  I  infer  all  swana  are  and  must  be  white ;  not  merely  all  \ 

the  swana  that  have  existed,  or  those  which  have  been  observed  I 

or  described,  but  the  whole  species  in  tbe  past,  tbe  present,  and  I 
the  future.     In  such  cases  we  take  the  examples  which  we  have 

observed,  to  stand  for  or  represent  the  entire  class.  I 

It  follows  that  judgme'His  of  inducHon  diBer  from  simpk  judg- 
ments, in  certain  important  particulars.     To  return  to  our  first  I 
example  ;  we  see  ten  oranges  with  certain  well-defined  character-  1 
istics.     We  bring  them  under  their  appropriate  concepts,  and 
judge  or  affirm  these  concepts  of  the  individual  objects.    In  in- 
duelion  we  proceed  further :  we  add  to  these  simple  judgmenja,-- 
yet  another,  viz.,  that  what  we  have  found  to  be  true  of  these, 
may  be  received  as  true  of  all  others  like  them.     The  ground  of 
tbe  first  juilgment  is  facts  observed  and  "compared.     The  ground 
of  the  second  is  what  Is  called  Me  analogy  of  nature.    A  judg- 
ment   of  induction   m   then  a  judgment  of  eompanng  obnervation, 
enlarged  by  a  judgment  of  analogy.     The  judgment  of  observation  I 
is  founded  on  obsereed  similar^.     The  judgment  of  analogy  ia  I 
founded  on  an  interpreted  indiooMon.  I 

What  is  usually  called  experience,  includes  ode  of  induction.  I 

Simple   obsarvation    and  judgment  do  not  constitute   what  we  J 

usuilly  call  experience  ;  for  this  imports  not  only  that  we  have  I 

made  and  preserved  observations,  but  alao  that  we  are  capable  of  I 

applying  their  results  in  parallel  cases.    This  implies  the  power  I 

to  discriminate  between  cases  that  are,  and  those  that  are  not  I 

similar.     Without  this  power  or  discipline,  observation  or  bare  I 

experience  would  be  possible  but  uasless.     For  it  would  enable  I 

us  simply  to  attain  and  retain  our   knowledge  of  the  past,  but  I 

never  to  apply  it  to  tbe  fu'ure.  I 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  question?  return  upon  oa  ■ 

with  augmented  interest  and  importance :    What  is  the  ground,  M 

what  tbe  nature,  and  what  are  the  rules  for  a  sound  induction  ?  1 

They  are  questions  which  have  often  been  asked,  and  not  always  I 

very  satiafaitorily  or  thoroughly  answered.     As  preliminary  to  I 
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the  develiipment  of  the  correct  aoawera,  and  to  a  satiefactorv 
theory  of  induction,  we  may  profitably  consider  a  few  esamples 
in  which  the  process  has  been  successfully  applied. 

§  235.  The  inductions  of  common  life  have  already 
nfiomiS^oSfc  been  noticed.  They  differ  from  the  in.luctiona  of 
ef  «cioiido.  °  science,  in  that  their  results  are  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  universal  stateineuts  to  which  there  are 
no  exceptions.  Nor  do  they  result  in  the  discovery  of  ultimate 
properties,  agencies,  and  laws.  Their  results  are  seen  in  the 
common  sense  and  common  prudence  which  are  essential  to  the 
performance  of  the  common  acta  and  duties  of  common  life. 
Uncommon  skiil  and  readiness  in  interpreting  such  indications 
ia  termed  acuteneaa,  discernment,  sagacity,  and  tact  Less  than 
the  usual  capacity  to  make  such  inductions  quicklyand  correctly, 
is  denominated  slowness  and  stupidity.  The  average  capacity  ia 
called  comTtwn  sense,  In  one  of  the  significations  of  this  term. 

The  second  class  of  examples  of  the  process  of  induction  is 
furnished  by  the  dlacoveriea  of  science.  The  inductions  of 
common  life  are  in  one  sense  discoveries,  but  the  indicationa 
are  so  readily  interpreted  and  the  inferences  are  derived  with  bo 
great  unanimity  and  universality,  that  the  intellectual  process 
(or  proceaaea)  by  which  they  are  made,  attracts  little  attention, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  readily  analyzed.  But  when  some  new 
and  wonderful  agent  in  nature  is  brought  to  light,  or  some  new 
law  of  its  acting  is  established,  and  especially  when  the  power  or 
law  is  applied  to  some  brilliant  or  useful  result,  we  inquire 
with  the  greatest  interest.  How  came  the  discoverer  to  think  of 
that?  How  did  he  satisfy  himself  that  what  he  thought  was 
true  ?  In  such  cases  we  are  more  likely  to  find  answers  to  our 
questions,  inasmuch  as  the  steps  of  the  process  have  often  been 
slowly  made,  and  the  conaiclerationa  which  have  led  to  them 
can  be  distinctly  reproduced. 

We  select,  first  of  all,  the  brilliant  discovery  by  Franklin  of 
the  identity  of  lightning  wilk  electricity.  "With  the  electrical 
agent,  or,  aa  it  waa  called  in  his  time,  the  electric  fluid,  Franklin 
was  entirely  familiar.  He  waa  ao  far  master  of  the  methods  of 
developing  it  in  sufficient  quantity  or  intensity,  as  to  be  able  to 
produce  its  ordinary  and  obvious  phenomena,  aa  well  aa  to  ex- 
hibit pbeuDmena  that  had  previously  been  unknown.     He  had 
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lithe  electrical  machiue  aii<t  the  Leydeu  jar,  aud  could  produce 
llftt  pleasure  the  electrical  light,  aod  the  report  following  the  con- 
Inection  of  bodies  in  opposite  electrical  coDditiona.     With  these, 
I  .then    somewhat  novel    phenomena,  he    had    become  entirely 
L:&mUiar  in  observation   and  thought;    as  tamiliar  aa  men  in 
1  life  are  with  the  aspect  or  form  of  a  fruit,  or  with  tho 
h expression  of  a  gentle  or  vicioits   aniraaL     He  had  also  closely 
observed  the  phenomena  of  lightning,   and  had  noticed  simi- 
larities which  had  never  been  thought  of  before.     The  wave-like 
Bheet  and  the  zig-zag  line  and  the  loud  report  were  seen  to  re- 
semble the  less  impressive  phenomena  of  the  machiue  and  the 
Leyden  jar ;    and  it  occurred  to  his  thoughts  that  the  similarity 
of  the  phenomena  indicated  a  common  agent  or  power  as  their 
cause.     This  suggestion  was  strengthened  by  the  tliought,  that 
clouds  might,  be  to  clouds,  or  clouds  to  the  earth,  as  the  opposite 
surfaces  of  the  Leyden  jar.     The  mere  observation   of  simi- 
larities like  these  might  have  satis^ed  the  mind  of  Franklin, 
that  the  power  or  fluid  in  the   heavens  must  be  the  same  with 
that  which  could  be  accumulated    by   the   machine   from    the 
earth.     When  at  last  he  aiicce€ded  in   bringing  the  power  in 
question  lo  affect  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  when   he  made  it 
u  along  au  insulated  kite-string,  to  emit  a  spark,  to  charge 
a  Leyden  jar — in  short,  to  exhibit  not  only  similar  but  the  same 
indications    with   machine  electricity,   the   induction   could   no 
I  longer  be  doubted.    The  decisive  experiment  proved  the  correct- 
less  of  his  thought. 

Br.  Black  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  carbonic-  add  gas,  by 
observing  that  caustic  lime  increased  in  weight  when  changed 
into  common  lime,  and  by  inferring  that  this  weight  must  be 
derived  from  some  agent  in  the  atmosphere.  This  suggested 
the  thought  that  the  other  alkahes,  being  like  caustic  lime 
in  other  properties,  were  like  it  also  in  this.  The  experiment 
was  tried,  and  the  suggestion  was  found  to  be  correct.  This  put 
him  upon  the  inquiry  what  the  agent  was  which  entered  into 
combination  with  all  these  substances.  The  inquiry  resulted  in 
the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  newly-discovered  agent, 
and  the  determination  of  its  properties  and  laws. 

DaUon  is  said  to  fta^m  discovered  the  law  that  chemical  com- 
1  by  the  union  of  their  constituent  elemenii 
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1  fixed  propordons;  and  that,  viheu  a  larger  portion    of 
a  oxygen,  enters  into  isuch  a  combination,  it  is  invaria 
a  multiple  of  a  smaller.     He  was  led  to  this  by  the  knowle> 
that,  in  some  cases,  a  combination  in  such  proportions  had  in  i^ct 
been  observed.     Being  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  accustombd 
to  mathematical  relations,  he  generalized  the  result  of  a  few 
chance  observations  into  a  universal  law  ;  it  "  being  irresistibly- 
recommended  by  the  clearness  and  simplicity  which  the  notion 


One  of  the  moat  instructive  instances  of  modern  discovery,  is 
that  achieved  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  of  the  metaltif  bagea  of  the 
alkalme  eartlis.  The  similarity  in  appearance  and  in  many 
chemical  properties  between  such  alkalies  as  potash,  soda,  and 
lime,  and  the  clearly  identified  oxyds  of  metals,  had  led  to  the 
suggestion,  that  they  were  similar  in  chemical  constitution — i,  e., 
ttat  they  all  were  oxyds  of  metaln.  But  the  metals  believed  in 
do  not  exist  in  nature  iii  a  separate  state,  nor  had  they  ever  been 
exhibited  in  separate  form  by  any  agent  of  decomposition  hith- 
erto employed.  The  suggestion  that  there  were  such  metals,  and 
that  they  might  be  evolved,  was  confirmed  by  all  the  indications 
required  as  evidence,  except  their  actual  production.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  galvauic  battery  to  chemical  decomposition,  and 
the  triumphant  success  which  had  attended  its  use,  led  Davy  to 
try  it  upon  the  hitherto  intractable  and  irreducible  potash. 
Under  the  solvent  power  of  this  wondrous  agent,  the  knot  which 
had  never  before  been  unloosed  was  in  an  instant  untied.  At 
the  ma^c  touch  of  this  new  instrument,  the  little  globe  of  the 
newly-discovered  metal  leaped  into  view,  and  the  happy  mtggea- 
tion  was  confirmed  and  accepted  as  an  undoubted  fact.  It 
scarcely  needed  an  experiment  to  convinee  the  sagacious  inters 
preter,  that  similar  metals  were  encrusted  within  common  lime 
and  tndn.  The  discoverer  was  almost  as  certain  before  as  after 
the  battery  was  applied,  that  calcium  and  sodium  would  in  feet 
be  evolved. 

In  the  last  series  of  discoveries  we  notice  the  following  order 
and  progress  of  thought  and  experiment  First,  the  oxyds  of 
metals  were  observed  to  be  like  the  alkalies  in  certain  important 
properties.  But  the  metallic  oxyds  were  known  to  be  produced 
~  y  chemical  changes ;  copper,  iron,  etc,  constantly  undergoing 
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this  process  before  our  eyes.  The  two  eubatancea  beiug 
certain  particulars,  it  waa  conjectured  that  they  were 
others.  If  pure  potassium  could  have  beeu  f'ouud  in  a  sepa- 
rate state,  the  readiest  way  to  determine  the  point  would  hava 
been  to  oxydize  the  metal  and  see  whether  the  result  would 
be  potash.  The  next  thing  was  to  de-oxydize  it.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  the  agency  of  galvanism.  The  fact  that  galvanic 
agency  could  decompuse  chemical  compounds  so  intractable, 
suggested  that  possibly  there  were  none  which  it  could  not  over- 
come. If  this  were  so,  it  would  follow,  that  the  force  which  held 
them  in  union,  must  be  electric.  This  was  established  by  its  ap- 
propriate evidence,  and  is  called  by  Whewell,  "  the  highest  gen- 
eralization at  which  chemical  philosophers  have  yet  arrived." 
Higt.  Indiictive  Snlencea,  B.  xiv.  c.  10.  The  mental  process  is 
precisely  that  which  is  common  to  every  case  of  Induction.  Cer- 
tain objects  are  seen  to  be  alike  in  certain  properties  or  laws.  It 
is  believed  or  judged  that  similarity  in  these  particulars  indi- 
cates likeness  in  others.  Potash  is  like  iron-rust  in  certain  re- 
licts ;  therefore  it  is  like  irou-rust  in  being  the  oxyd  of  a  metaL 
All  chemical  compounds  are  strikingly  alike  in  certain  parti- 
culars. Certain  of  these  are  separable  by  the  electric  force ; 
therefore  all  are  separable  by  this  agency.  But  if  separable 
by  it,  they  are  held  in  union  by  the  same  force. 

From  discoveries  of  this  kind  we  pass  to  those  in  axtron.om.ieai 
physka — to  the  discoveries  of  Chperiiieue,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and 
Newton. 

ChpemiciLS  began  by  dhcfu'ering,  as  it  is  said,  the  heliocentric 
theory  of  the  solar  systsra.  The  way  in  which  he  was  led  to 
adopt  and  defend  it,  is  described  by  himself.  He  had  found  in 
ancient  authors,  accounts  of  Philolaus  and  others  who  had 
asserted  the  motion  of  the  earth.  "Then  I  began  to  meditata 
concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  though  it  appeared  an 
absurd  opinion,  yet,  since  I  knew  that  in  previous  times  withers 
had  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  feigning  what  circles  they  chose 
in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena,  I  conceived  that  I  also  might 
take  the  liberty  of  trying  whether,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
earth's  motion,  it  was  possible  to  find  better  explanations  than 
the  ancient  ones  of  the  revolution  of  the  celestial  orbs." 

Having  then  assumed  the  motions  of  the  celestial  orbs  whicli 
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are  hereafter  explaioei],  by  lalwrious  and  long  observatioa  I  at 
length  found  that,  if  the  motions  of  the  other  planets  be  com- 
pared with  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  not  only  their  phenomena 
follow  from  the  supposition,  but  also  that  the  several  orbs  and 
the  whole  system  are  so  connected  in  order  and  magnitude,  that 
no  one  part  can  be  transposed  without  disturbing  the  rest,  and 
introducing  confusion  into  the  "universe." 

In  1609  Galileo  constructed  his  telescope,  and  very  soon  dis- 
covered the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  This  at  once  confirmed  the 
Copernican  theory,  by  opening  before  the  eyes  of  men  another 
system  subordinate  to  the  solar,  of  heavenly  bodies  revolving 
about  their  primaries,  thus  giving  an  analogon  of  the  greater. 
The  subsequent  discovery  by  the  same  instrument  of  the  phases 
of  Venus,  at  once  confirmed  the  new  theory  of  the  revolution  of 
the  planets  about  the  sun,  and  answered  an  objection  against 
by  explaining  why  Venus  did  not  appear  larger  when  neai 
the  beholder. 

Cnpemicm  furnished  the  suggestion,  by  reflecting  on  the  koown 
fact,  that  the  apparent  places  of  objecle  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  motion  of  one  or  both,  and  that  the  simplest  solution  or  theory 
was  to  be  preferred.  Galileo,  by  hia  telescope,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  experiment,  by  enabling  observers,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  observe 
for  themselves  whether  it  was  the  sun  or  the  earth  which  moved. 

Kepler  prepared  the  way  for  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  by  his 
determination  of  the  orbits  of  some  of  the  planets,  and  the  law 
of  their  motions.  Newton  had  been  himself  familiar  with  the 
law  by  which,  in  obedience  to  terrestrial  gravity,  bodies  fall  to 
the  earth's  surface.  The  first  thought  which  led  to  the  extension 
of  this  agent  to  the  celestial  bodies  occurred  to  him  in  1666.  "As 
he  sat  alone  in  a  garden,  he  lell  into  a  speculation  on  the  power 
of  gravity :  that,  as  this  power  is  not  found  sensibly  diminished  at 
the  remotest  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which  wo 
can  rise,  neither  at  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  buildings,  nor  even  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  it  appeared  to  him  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  this  power  must  extend  much  further  than 
\jas  usually  thought.  '  Why  not  as  high  as  the  moon  ?'  said  he 
to  himself;  'and,  if  so,  hei-  motion  must  be  influenced  by  it; 
perhaps  she  is  retained  in  her  orbit  thereby.' "  Upon  tliis  sug- 
gestion, he  proceede<l  to  the  oalculation  of  the  deflection  of  th) 
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a  tangeat  to  its  orbit  in  a  single  eecoud 
that  the  moon  was  at  the  distance  from  the  earth 
was  then  received.  The  result  disappointed  bim;  for  he  found 
that  this  deflection  would  be  thirteen  feet,  which  did  not  coi^ 
respond  with  that  required  by  the  supposition  that  gravity- 
deflected  it  He  laid  his  calculation  aside.  The  subsequent 
discovery  that  the  couree  described  by  a  falling  body  is  an  ellipse, 
and  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  could  be 
i-orrectly  ascertained,  enabled  bim  to  accept  his  theory  on  the 
ground  that  it  coincided  with  actual  feet.  The  distance  of  the 
moon  had  previously  been  computed  on  an  assumed  but  mistaken 
diameter  of  the  earth.  A  more  accurate  measurement  of  a 
degree  upon  the  earth's  aurfece  led  to  a  correction  of  the  distance 
of  the  moon,  and  Newton's  theory  was  henceforward  accepted  aa 
a  demonstrated  truth.  He  first  conjectured  that  tbe  extension 
of  a  known  force  from  tbe  earth  to  the  heavens,  is  possible  and 
rational.  He  asks,  "ijao"  "what  Ikenf"  following  out  his  in- 
duction by  a  mathematical  deduction.  He  then,  by  other  mathe- 
matical calculations  decisively  tested  this  deduction,  and  the 
coujectured  agent  was  established  aa  a  vefra  cama.  and  its  lawB 
were  carefully  computed ;  the  true  theory  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  forever  settled. 

Tbe  examples  cited  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  ■ 
inductive  process.  They  have  been  taken  from  the  physical 
,  not  because  these  diSer  easentially  from  tlioae  which 
moral  and  political  subjects,  but  because  they  illustrate 
more  strikingly  the  steps  of  induction.  The  objects  with  which 
they  are  concerned  are  more  interesting  to  the  majority  erf  men. 
The  efiects  of  discoveries  in  them  are  more  obvious.  The  experi- 
ments and  observatiooB  which  have  led  to  them  are  more 
brilliant  and  startling.  Many  of  their  results  are  permanently 
fixed  in  the  arts  of  life,  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Some  of 
them  are  continually  brought  to  our  thoughts  by  engines  and 
instruments  which  materially  contribute  to  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  man.  The  telescope,  the  prism,  the  quadrant,  the 
hydraulic  press,  the  steam  engine,  the  galvanic  battery,  are  all 
permanent  memorials  of  what  these  processes  have  wrought,  and 
they  prompt  to  eager  inquiries  after  the  operations  by  which  thej 
firet  constructed  in  thought. 
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The  attentive  consideration  of   these   esaniples  provee  thi 
inductJon  in  sdeoce  Is  subatantially  the  sam?  process  with  i 
Auction  in  commoii  life — that  in  both  ca?es  it  ie  a  process  c 
terpreting  IntUcation?. 

§236.  This  assertion  prompts  the  inquiries.  Why  tl 
dSui^ar*^  are  the  processes  of  common  induction  bo  easy  and  thoee 
nca^mon  ■  ^^  science  so  difficult  ?  Why  is  the  progress  to  com- 
mon sense  so  easily  and  rapidly  made  in  the  infeocy 
and  childhood  of  the  individual,  and  why  have  the  advances  of 
science  been  so  difficult?  Why  bo  long;  delayed? — why,  even 
now,  is  it  tnie  that  in  respect  to  so  many  branches  of  knowledge 
the  race  is  yet  in  its  in&ncy  ?  To  these  questions  the  following 
answers  can  be  given. 

We  notice  First:  that  in  science,  the  properties  observed, — 
which  are  the  indicia  or  indicators  of  others, — are  less  obtrusive 
than  those  used  in  common  life,  and  are  often  far  removed  from 
common  observation.  To  be  apprehended  even,  they  require 
closer  attention  than  men  in  common  life  are  able  to  give. 

Many  of  these  properties  can  only  be  apprehended  by  soma  i 
nicely  constructed  aid  lo  the  powei?  of  sense,  or  some  costly  and'  1 
ingeniously  devised  apparatus  ;  to  the  production  of  which  spe- 
cial  inventive  sagacity  is   required,  which  sagacity   itself  must 
be  the  fruit  of  many  men  or  generations  which    have  gone 
before. 

Second:  The  inductions  of  common  life  are  founded  on  supei»-J 
ficial  and  partly  inaccurate  observations.     Those  of  science  i 
upon  the  sharpest  analysis.     The  common  observer  observes  fact 
and  detects  principles  in  regard  to  things  or  powers  in  the  grosi^jfl 
both  as  they  are   rombined  and  operated  in  nature.     He  doe 
not  go  far  beyond  Ihe  things  aiid  plienomena  which  the  comm(at1| 
noces.*ities  of  life  require  men  to  distinguish.     The  scientific  olP 
server  continually  aims  to  detect  and  separate,  by  a  refined  antf 
acute  analysis,  powers  and  agents  which  are  never  divided  excep) 
by  artificial  appliances, — and  some  of  which  are  never  i 
even  by  these.     Hence  Ike  experiments  of  common  SCTwe  and  ( 
txpnimeTiU  of  toience,  are  very  different 

Third:    Many   of   the    inductions   in   science  are  far  moH 
general  and   comprehensive  than   the   inductions    of  < 
life.     Many  of  the  subtle  agents  or  laws  which  science  deteotij 
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Consequently  they  furnish  the  grounds  for  more  varied  induc- 
tions. They  can  be  applied  to  explain  a  greater  number  of  indivi- 
dual pheoomena.  They  suggest  very  many  possible  theories.  They 
incite  to  a  manifold  greater  number  of  experiments.  When  any 
such  comprehensive  power  or  attribute  is  established,  it  can  be 
used  in  a  lai^  number  of  deductions. 

Fourth :  One  of  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  scientific  in- 
ductions is  found  in  the  circumstance  tliat  they  are  so  widely  and 
severely  matkemittical. 

The  relations  of  space  and  number  are  capable  of  being  af- 
firmed of  every  material  agent,  and  hence  when  any  one  is 
found  to  exist  and  act  according  to  such  relations,  we  have  ai'i 
once  the  occasion  and  means  of  a  very  comprehensive  generali- 
zation. The  language  of  mathematics  is  the  most  precise  and  in- 
telligible, the  most  easily  communicated,  and  the  most  readily  un- 
derstood of  all  language.  The  tests  of  measure,  weight,  and 
quantity  are  the  moat  easily  applied  of  all  tests.  The  sciences 
of  space  and  number  are  also  capable  of  the  clearest,  the  most 
convincing,  and  the  most  fruitful  of  deductions,  and  hence  so  far 
as  they  can  be  legitimately  applied,  they  can  most  readily  teat 
experiments  and  record  their  reaults. 

Fifth:  Science  is  necessarily  more  a  growth  than  any  other 
gpecfes  of  knowledge.  One  discovery  not  only  in  fact  prepares 
the  way  for  another  in  the  actual  history  and  order  of  man's  at- 
tainments, but  by  the  necessary  dependence  of  one  discovertd 
law  or  agent  upon  another.  The  discovery  of  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  with- 
ont  the  aid  of  pure  Geometry,  Algebra,  the  Caleufug,  and  Ike  lawt 
of  Mechanics.  Optics,  with  the  use  and  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  had  been  in  part  developed  before  and  in  part  perfected 
by  Newton,  before  they  could  be  applied  by  him  to  this  particular 
discovery.  In  almost  every  great  induction,  many  of  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  are  laid  under  contribution.  All  the  previous 
steps  are  presupposed  when  a  single  forward  step  is  to  be  taicen. 

This  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  degree  of  the  inductions  of 
common  life.     The  well-qualified  and  well-trained  man  can  with 
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gMined  bj  cohubod  kok  mad  obeem&m,  or  cao  appropriate 
and  master  it  with  csae.  Tbe  comiiKm  teax  of  to-daj  in  a  re- 
fined and  edoGatcd  oominuaity  in  England  or  America  readily 
appropriates  tfae  prodDcte  whierh  tbe  Nmmon  sense  and  experi- 
ence of  another  generation  bad  matared  and  preseared  in  lan- 
guage, traditions,  manners  and  tnstitmkaif.  For  all  these  are 
taken  up  by  tbe  mind  with  marvelloDs  ease,  and  require  but  little 
of  that  discipline,  which  tbe  mastery  of  the  circle  of  those  sci- 
ences which  are  necessary  for  succe^  imposes  upon  the  dU- 
anerer.  The  difference  is  slight  between  the  common  sense 
of  Socrates  and  the  common  sense  of  tbe  honest  and  independ- 
ent obeerver  of  the  nineteenth  century,  compared  with  tbe 
immense  disparity  in  the  amount  of  positive  knowledge  paeseteed 
by  tbe  student  of  Pbyeics  tn  Socrates'  time  and  in  our  own. 

Theee  coDsideratJona  we  think  sufficiently  explun  the  difier- 
encee  which  exist  between  the  inductions  of  science  and  those  of 
common  life,  and  establieh  the  truth  that  the  process  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  each.  These  differences  are  fiilly  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  tbe  subject-matter,  without  requiring  any 
difierence  in  the  process  of  interpreting  them. 

Induction  in  both  combines  an  accurate  observation  of  pro- 
perties auil  a  sagacious  interpretilion  of  what  they  indicate  But 
precisely  here  arises  the  most  interesting  and  vital  of  questions, 
"  On  what  ground  or  by  what  evidence  do  we  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown?"  We  can  safely  reply,  it  ia  not  upon 
the  ground  of  simple  experience.  For  a  long  time  it  was  b^ 
lievefl  that  all  Rwane  are  white,  for  the  reason  that  no  swan  of 
any  other  color  had  been  observed  or  heard  of.  "Mankind  were 
wrong,"  says  ,T.  S.  Mill,  "  in  concluding  that  all  swans  are  white  i 
arc  we  also  wronj;  when  we  conclude  that  all  men's  heads  grow 
above  their  shoulders  and  never  below,  in  spite  of  the  conflicting 
testimony  of  the  natuniHst  PHny?  We  have  no  doubt  what  is 
the  correct  answer  to  this  question.  But  why  are  not  men  wrong 
in  rejectiag  such  a  story,  and  in  believing  with  assured  confi- 
dence, that  wherever  men  exist,  their  heads  are  not  beneath  their 
nbonlders?  Why  is  a  single  instance,  in  some  cases,  sufficient 
for  a  ooinpletB  induction,  while  in  others,  myriads  of  concurring 
irmt^ncf*,  without  a  single  exception  known  or  presumed,  go 
luuh  a  very  little  way  towards  establishing  an  universal  propo-  , 
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Btion?  Whoever  can  answer  this  question  knows  jn ore  of  the 
philosophy  of  logic  than  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  and  has 
solved  the  great  problem  of  induction."    Logic,  E.  iii.  c.  3. 

If  we  aeelt  to  answer  this  question,  we  say  it  is  more  eredible, 
or  reasonable  to  believe  that  swans  should  vary  in  color  than 
that  men  should  vary  so  greatly  in  form.  But  why  is  it  more 
credible?  Some  would  deem  it  sufficient  to  reply  that  ia 
most  species  of  animals,  individuals  which  are  alike  in  every 
other  respect  differ  in  color,- — in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
generally  observed  law  that  color  is  very  variable,  while  some 
constant  outline  or  type  of  form  is  uniformly  observed  in  every 
species,  or  at  least  has  never  admitted  a  deviation  so  monstrous 
as  would  be  implied  in  having  the  head  beneath  the  sbouldere. 
This  would  be  Mill's  answer  to  his  own  question.  But  this  does 
not  fully  explain  our  confideut  assurance  that  it  ia  altogether 
incredible  that  a  species  of  men  should  be  so  constructed.  We 
cannot  admit  the  supposition  for  a  moment,  for  the  decisive 
reason  that  men  so  formed  could  not  perform  the  functions  of 
men  with  any  convenience  or  success  ;  that  such  a  form  would 
offend  both  the  eye  and  the  mind,  and  would  be  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  ideal  of  beauty  and  convenience  to  which  we 
assume  that  nature  would  certainly  conform. 

Considerations  of  convenience  and  of  adaptation,  and  even  of 
heavty  and  graix,  go  far  in  such  a  case  toward  deciding  the  question. 
They  give  that  weight  and  force  to  those  "  single  instances  which 
in  some  cases  are  sufficient  for  a  complete  induction,"  and  take  away 
all  force  from  the  "  myriads  of  concurring  instances  "  in  other 
directions.  It  must  be  on  the  ground  of  such  relations  assumed 
a  priori  to  be  true  of  the  whole  universe  of  being  and  to  hold 
good  of  its  properties,  powers,  and  laws,  that  we  proceed  in  all 
our  judgments  of  induction.  Theae  direct  the  mind  in  inter- 
preting the  indications  furnished  by  observation.  These  prompt 
to  the  questions  which  we  ask  of  nature  in  our  experiments. 
Theae  surest  the  hypotheses  by  which  we  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena. Theae  confirm  all  the  theories  which  we  finally  accept 
as  true. 

§  237.  We  inquire  next,  what  are  some  of  the  Th^  ^  ^^^^^ 
truths  or  affirmations  which  the  mind  assumes  in  all  J^',nsri'iu  !■ 
ito  inductions,  aud  by  which  it  regulates  its  imioiries 
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into  the  propertiea  and  lawa  of  the  phyeical  universe?  W« 
nal)  these  in  the  preaent  stage  of  our  discussion  aseumptione. 
We  do  not  by  this  imply  that  th-ey  are  not  valid  and  true;  they 
are  logically  necessary  to  the  inductive  process  when  it  is  analyzed. 
We  need  not  here  inquire  whether  they  are  all  ultimate  and 
original  to  the  mind.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  ascei 
that  they  are  a  priori  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  proceseea 
inductive  inquiry.     Some  of  them  are  as  follows; 

(1.)  All  the  objects  with  which  the  mind  concerns  itself 
inductions,  are  known  as  mbatancee  and  attribviee.  It  ia  with  the 
properties  or  attributes  of  matter  and  mind,  as  exhibited  through 
phenomena,  that  these  inquiries  are  exclusively  occupied,  whether 
they  are  known  aa  qualities,  powers,  or  relations.  Beings  are 
known  to  the  philosopher  by  their  attributes  or  relations;  it  ib 
by  these,  that  they  are  distinguished,  classified,  and  named. 

(2.)  Induction  assumes  and  implies  the  reality  of  the  cavxaMva 
energy,  as  necessary  to  explain  the  origination  of  every  begun 
existence,  and  of  all  occurring  phenomena.  Whether  it  investi- 
gates the  powers  of  nature  or  the  laws  of  nature,  it  prooeedfl 
upon  this  aa  a  oeeesaary  assumption.  A  power  in  any  being  or 
agent  is  its  capacity  to  produce  an  effect  under  appropriate  con- 
ditions and  according  to  defini-te  laws.  The  power  of  heat  to 
expand  metals,  of  a  huming  body  to  explode  gunpowder,  of 
oxygen  to  corrode  metals,  of  the  soul  to  know  objects  knowable, 
and  to  care  for  objects  desirable ;  all  express  and  suppose  a 
single  common  relation,  viz.,  the  relation  of  an  energy  thai  m 
causative  of  effects. 

That  this  relation  is  real,  is  assumed  and  implied  in  all  our 
investigations  into  the  unknown.  This  is  true,  if  our  inquiries 
respect  the  ascertainment  of  the  unknown  originator  of  a  kuown 
effect,  and  result  in  the  discovery  of  such  elements  as  oxygen  or 
hydrogen,  or  of  such  metals  as  potangium  and  alnminiian,  or  of 
such  agents  as  gnwOt^ion  and  eledricify;  or  if  we  are  still  on  the 
quest,  and  the  cause  or  power  sought  for  is  not  yet  evolved.  The 
same  is  true  if  our  inquiries  are  directed  to  the  determination  of 
the  lawa  or  the  precise  conditions  uuder  which  an  ascertained 
cause  produces  a  given  effect,  or  to  the  more  definite  statement  of 
Uie  relations — -tnatkematical  or  otherwise — under  which  these 
I  conditionH  vary  with  a  varying  efl!ect,  as  in  the  determination  of 
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the  laws  of  gravitatioDf  of  chemicml  affinity,  or  (A  mental  per- 
oeptioD,  asKciation,  derire,  and  Yolition. 

(3.)  Time  and  Spoee^  with  the  relaii&M  which  thej  hold  to  ez« 
tended  objects  and  sacceeding  events,  are  also  awumed  in  induo- 
tion.  So  also  is  the  possibilitj  of  the  mathematical  constmctions 
which  are  conditioned  by  Time  and  Space  ;  in  other  words,  the 
reality  and  natore  of  geometrical  and  arithmetical  quantities, 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  their  varied  applications  to 
concrete  objects  and  phenomena.  These  are  not  only  assumed, 
they  are  put  in  the  fore-front  of  the  whole  scheme  of  modern 
inductive  philosophy.  The  processes  of  mathematical  investi- 
gation are  made  the  modds  for  all  scientific  investigation.  Their 
results  are  the  instruments  ot  measuring  all  physical  forces  and 
of  formulating  all  physical  laws. 

Gravitation  was  scarcely  determined  to  be  a  force,  till  ito 
mafliematical  relations  were  expressed  in  the  law  that  it  is  a 
force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  laws 
of  falling  or  projected  bodies  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  geo- 
metric curves  in  which  they  move,  and  by  the  numbers  which 
describe  their  velocity.  The  pressure  and  flow  of  fluids  are  re- 
duced to  mathCTEiatical  expressions.  CJhemical  aflinity  is  com- 
prehended under  the  wide-reaching  prindple  that  different  ele- 
ments unite  in  definite  numerical  proportions,  which  has 
furnished  the  foundation  for  modem  chemical  symbolization. 
The  entire  theory  of  astronomy  is  a  combination  of  mechanists 
and  applied  geometry.  Modem  researches  rcsper^ting  light, 
electricity,  and  heat,  have  dared  to  propound  the  theory  that  all 
these  are  different  modes  of  motion,  the  rate  of  whose  vibrations 
determines  these  subtle  and  marvellously  potent  phcnomfTfia, 
They  have  at  least  demonstrated  that  the  varying  phenorriffna  of 
these  so-called  forces  or  agents  are  attendi:^]  by  motions  that  can  Ih) 
made  the  test  of  their  presence  and  the  measun;  of  thitir  tuU'mtiy, 

So  extensively  have  mathematical  relations  \}wm  afiplii^l  in 
modem  induction,  that  it  has  been  gravely  urgo/1  on  tin?  om 
hand  that  spiritual  phenomena  and  forces  can  in  no  way  (U)tm 
under  the  inquiries  of  science,  because,  forsooth,  they  cannot  be 
suhjected  to  mathematical  relations,  and,  on  the  other,  thai  ili^y 
can  and  must  be  subjected  to  these  relations  in  order  that  any 
science  of  spirit  may  exiat 


^ 
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(4.)  IndDctdon  asaames  that  properties  and  laws  which  are 
known,  indicate  aod  eignify  other  poieers  arid  law»;  that  in  Uiese 
indications  nature  is  honest  and  open  in  her  dealings  with  man ; 
in  other  words,  that  she  U  consUtent  with  herself,  or  uniform  in 
her  methods  of  revealing  or  suggesting  what  man  is  prompted 
to  interpret  or  explain.  For  example,  we  judge  that  a  cert 
iorm  or  appearance  in  a  fruit  indicates  a  certain  flavor ;  that  tj 
particular  aspect  of  stem  and  branches  signifies  a  habit  of  l 
and  fruit;  that  a  given  expression  of  countenance  betokens^ 
peculiar  disposition  or  t«mper  in  man  or  beast ;  that  strikiii| 
similarities  of  attributes  in  metals  indicate  a  similar  capam^ll 
to  be  oxydized ;  that  obvious  and  pervading  similarities  in  phe- 
nomena prove  that  electricity  in  the  earth  is  the  same  agent  ae 
the  cause  of  lightning  in  the  heavens ;  that  the  same  power 
which  is  pervasive  enough  to  affect  bodies  near  the  earth,  is  proj 
bably  or  at  least  possibly — in  part  or  solely- — the  power  whiti 
holds  the  moon  in  its  changing  path  around  the  earth. 

It  ia  implied  in  the  honesty  or,  which  is  equivalent,  in  the  " 
significance  or  interpretability  of  nature  that  she  is  also  uniform, 
or  sdf-cormMent  with  herself  from  time  to  time ;    or  in  otlier 
words,  that  her  laws  and  methods  are  permanent. 

In  other  words,  induction  requires  that  we  assume  that  natui»-l 
is  constant  and  uniform  in  her  agencies,  operations,  and  laws;  J 
also  in  her  methods  of  making  these  known  to  the  mind  of  th«>] 
inquirer  into  her  secrets. 

It  might  here  be  asked,  Why  do  we  believe  this  to  be  true?  Ib  ' 
the  nasumption  groundless  and  ultimate,  or  is  it  founded  upon 
some  reason?  It  might  be  said  that  otherwise  we  could  not 
know  or  interpret  nature  at  all :  If  nature  were  not  thus  honest 
and  uniform,  tlie  human  mind  could  have  no  knowledge  except 
of  individual  things,  or  the  knowledge  acquired  to-day  could  not 
be  relied  on  for  to-morrow.  But  it  might  still  be  inquired,  What 
necessity  is  there  that  we  know  and  generaliKe  ?  or  more  broadly. 
By  what  right  do  we  presume  that  the  objective  universe  is  so 
constructed  that  the  human  mind  may  know  it  ?  We  say,  "  If 
it  were  not  ho,  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  the  mind:  The 
mind  would  feel  impulses  and  use  activities  which  would  find  i 
corresponding  objects:  It  would  be  impelled  to  modes  of  action  ] 
in  generalizing,  interpreting,  in  explaining  and  forecasting, 
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which  taere  would  be  do  corresponding  realities.     If 
B  appropriate  or  valid,  it  suggests  another  assiiraptii 

(5.)  Nature  adaptu  objecU  and  pow^a  to  certain  ende.  In 
other  words,  physical  forces  are  regulated  and  controlled  by 
dengn.  The  application  already  made  shows  that  this  principle 
is  assumed.  This  will  be  still  more  clearly  manifest  from  the 
eiamples  previously  cited.  When  Copernicus  proposed  to  himself 
to  try  whether,  on  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  motion,  it  wa« 
possible  to  find  a  better  explanation  of  the  revolutions  of  the  celes- 
tial orbs  than  those  currently  received  from  the  ancients,  wc  ask 
what  he  would  conceive  to  be  a  better  explanation,  and  find  an 
answer  to  our  own  question,  in  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
prefer  his  own.  These  rea-sona  were,  that  this  theory  supposcl 
greater  simplicity  and  syniraetry  in  the  mechauism  of  the 
heavens,  than  the  older  theory  furnished.  But  whv  is  a  neater 
and  more  symmetrical  theory  to  be  preferred?  Because  it  is 
hdier  adapted  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  man, — because  this  mind 
thus  reflects:  Were  I  to  provide  for  the  motions  and  appearance? 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  given  materials,  viz.,  force,  motion, 
etc.,  I  should  hold  and  move  these  bodies  by  the  simplest  possi- 
ble arrangement  of  motions,  and  the  most  economical  disposi- 
tion of  forces.  ■ 

Newton,  reflecting  on  the  force  of  gravity,  inquires  within 
himielf,  "  Why  may  not  the  force  which  extends  beyond  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains  also  extend  as  far  as  the  moon,  and 
why  may  she  not  be  retained  in  her  orbit  thereby  ?"  His  own 
question  implied  the  answer:  *' If  this  single  force,  known  to 
exist,  would  explain  the  movement'*  of  the  solar  system,  it  is 
more  rational  to  believe  that  this  force  actually  exists  than  to 
adopt  any  other  explanation."  This  involves  the  assumption  of 
a  wise  adaptation  to  the  designed  effects  of  the  force  or  forces 
conceived  to  be  at  command.  It  is  by  a  reference  to  the  samo 
assumption  that  we  explain  the  general  laws  of  philosophizing 
which  Newton  has  laid  down.  The  rule  that  real  and  sufficient  I 
causes  of  phenomena  are  to  be  taken  to  explain  phenomena,  J 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  interpreted  as  coming  under  the  more 
ijeneral  law  of  parnimony,  is  only  an  enunciation  of  the  truth  that 
if  an  element,  or  force,  already  known  to  exist,  can  be  employed 
to  evolve,  produce,  or  accomplish  an  effect,  no  new  force  will  1 
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provided  or  is  to  be  BUppoaed.     If  we  aak  upon  vhat 

aumptioQ  rest's,  we  reply,  that  any  other  arrangement  irould 
bad  eporutmij — an  unwim  adaptation  of  means  to  e)i4s. 

Underlying  all  inductive  inquiry,  we  find  the  asaumption  of 
twofold  adaptation  in  nature;  first,  of  the  several  parts  or  fo 
to  one  another,  and  second,  of  the  indications  of  nature  to  th4 
mind  that  interprets  them.     But  in  assuming  that  nature  thi 
adapts  her  forces  to  ends  and  also  that  the  human  mind  is 
petent   to  discern  these  ends   and   to    interpret  the    skill 
BUCceES  of  nature  in  accomplishing  them,  we  imply — 

("6.)  That  the  human  intellect  in  induction,  judges  the  con^l 
Btitntiou  and  operations  of  natur*  by  referring  to  what  it  would 
itself  ronsider  to  be  rational  and  wise.  In  other  words,  induc- 
tion assumes  that  the  rational  methods  of  the  divine  and  human 
intelicef.  are  eimilar,  and  that  the  human  intellect  is  therefoi 
capable  of  judging  of  the  principles  and  aims  by  which  the 

constructed  and  its  laws  can  be  known.  More  brit 
expressed,  Induction  is  only  poseihle  on  ike  assumption  that 
intellect  of  man  is  a  reflex  of  the  Divine  Intellect;  or  that  man 
made  in  the  image  of  God. 

§  238,  The  so-called  rules  or  methods  of  induction 
"n."  are  three :  The  vietl-iod  of  agreement,  the  method  of 
difference,  and  tke  method  of  concomitant  variations. 
They  are  briefly  stated  as  follows :  f  1.)  If  in  all  cases  of  an 
effect  or  phenomenon,  one  condition  is  uniformly  present,  that  is 
the  cauBe  or  includes  the  cause  of  such  a  phenomenon  or  effect. 
(2.)  If,  in  every  instance  in  which  an  effect  does  occur,  one  single 
oonditioQ  is  present,  which  is  uniformly  absent  whenever  such 
effect  does  not  occur,  this  constantly  present  or  absent  condition 
ed  to  be  its  cause,  (3,)  If,  whenever  an  effect  or  phe- 
nomenon is  marked  with  peculiar  energy,  any  condition  varies 
with  proportional  intensity,  this  varying  condition  is  the  cause 
of  such  an  effect 

Properly  conceived,  these  are  rules  for  testing  or  proving  in- 
ductions, or  rules  for  experiment :  they  cast  no  light  upon  that 
which  is  moat  essential  in  the  inductive  process.  An  experiment 
is  a  nice  analysis  or  observation,  made  for  an  express  design. 
Analysis,  i.  e.,  discriminating  attention,  is  the  condition  of.  all 
observation  of  qualities  and  cauaes.     It  begins  with  sensible  pe^ 
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ceplion,  and  without  it,  generalization  and  clarification  are  i 
poMible.     The  analysis  used  in  induction  is   peculiar  only  i 
being  directed  to  those  properties  and  laws  which  are  less  obi' I 
vious,  and  often  guides  to  a  special  gearch   for  those  which  thft  | 
senses  cannot  directly  detect,  but  which  the  mind  divines. 

The  rules  for  this  eearcli  are  not  different  in  fact  from  those 
which  the  simpler  inductions  of  common  sense  and  of  common 
life  require  and  employ.  It  is  only  because  the  relations  upon 
which  they  are  employed  are  less  obvious,  and  the  diacriminatiouB 
are  more  difficult,  that  these  rules  need  to  be  distinctly  con- 
sidered and  formally  applied,  and  that  the  formal  recognition  of 
them  by  Bacon  and  Newton  contributed  so  largely  to  the  advance 

§  239.  Their  design  is  to  teat  n  theortf,  hypothecs,  or  ^*  raccl'Mtvi 
iuggedion  which  the  mind  has  already  formed.  The  j^^""  '"^ 
experimenter  upon  nature  must  come  to  her  with  his 
question  formed  and  the  answer  anticipated,  before  he  applies  the 
methods  of  agreement  and  difference.  Jjord  Bacon  says  abund- 
antly that  it  is  the  prudens  ijuaislio,  or  the  wisely-suggested 
question,  which  directs  the  experiment  to  an  anticipated  result, 
and  which  very  often  confidently  predicts  the  result  before  it  is 
actually  established  or  proved. 

If  now,  ths  question  suggests  and  guides  the  experiment,  and 
if  the  anticipation  predicts  the  fulfillment,  we  ask,  WJutt  suggests 
the  quedioii  f  What  are  the  grounds  on  which,  or  the  methods 
by  which  the  mind  forms  ite  Ai/potkesis  f  When  for  example, 
Newton  anticipated  in  thought  the  solution  of  the  motions  of  the 
solar  system  by  gravity,  or  Davy  belie\'ed  that  he  could  bring 
out  from  the  brown  and  earthy  potash  the  brilliant  potassium, 
what  were  the  grounds  upon  which,  and  the  rules  after  which, 
their  minds  proceeded  ?  The  question  may  be  more  generally 
stated :  What  are  the  conditiocs  of  successful  invention  and  dU- 
eaoeryf 

To  this  question  many  would  reply, '  No  answer  can  be  given. 
The  power  to  read  the  secrets  of  nature  is  a  gift  of  nature.  It 
can  be  improved  by  exercise ;  it  can  be  formed  and  developetl 
into  tad  and  shV;  but  what  are  the  methods  by  which  exercise 
can  form  or  mature  it,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  or  power  of 

lalyais  to  trace  out  or  describe.'    There  ia  some  truth  in  thii 
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view,  though  not  to  the  full  extent  of  this  representation. 
AnalyBiB  can  at  least  separate  and  describe  the  essential  elements 
of  the  process,  and  can  so  &r  describe  the  conditions  of  euccessfiil 
achievement 

(1.)  The  first  condition  is,  that  the  atUttiion  be  direded  to  that 
class  of  objects  and  powers  already  known,  which  are  to  indicate 
and  suggest  the  unknown.  The  discoveries  of  science  are  founded 
upon  powers  and  relations  which  are  overlooked  by  the  great 
majority  even  of  cultivated  men.  The  sagacity  which  we  seek 
to  explain,  is  always  exercised  in  respjct  to  that  subject-matter 
to  which  the  discoverer  has  given  special  attention,  and  with  the 
peculiarities  of  which  he  has  "become  specially  familiar.  The 
chemical  discoverer  is  a  chemist.  The  discoverer  in  phjrsics  is 
a  student  of  physics.  As  we  have  already  obaerved,  Franklin 
had  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  electricity  and  lightning, 
by  long-continued  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  both,  before  be 
thought  of  their  identity.  It  was  not  till  Newton  had  meditated 
lon^  and  frequently  on  the  forces  of  the  universe,  that  he  was  in 
a  condition  in  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  anticipate  the 
theory  of  universal  gravitation.  Davy  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  familiar  with  all  the  chemical  facts  already  ascertained,  in 
order  to  conjecture  the  unknown  base  of  potash.  It  ia  plain,  that 
if  the  philosopher  is  to  interpret  indications,  he  must  first  observe 
and  attend  to  them. 

(2.)  It  is  implied  in  attentioa  to  objects  tha'.  their  relations  I 
should  be  carefully  regarded.  For  the  purposes  of  knowledge  | 
and  especially  of  science,  relations  are  all-important.  The  rela- 
tions most  important  to  science  are  those  of  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  leading  to  classification,  the  reiatious  of  number  and  magnir 
tude  which  are  the  conditions  of  mensuration,  the  relations  of 
causation  and  design  which  are  eesential  to  reasoning. 

In  respect  to  the  power  of  apprehending  relations  with  facility  ' 
and  success,  men  differ  greatly.  In  simple  judgments  of  com- 
parison, one  man  discerns  similar  and  di^imilar  qualities  when 
another  can  discern  neither  likeness  nor  difference.  Likenesses 
and  unlikenesses  of  form  are  likewise  detected  by  tbe  quick  eyfl 
of  one  man,  which  can  scarcely  he  made  apparent  to  the  slower 
and  lees  acute  observation  of  another.  To  whatever  causes  these 
differences  of  power  may  be  a'.cribed,  whether  to  a  finer  s< 


organization,  or  a  more  refined  and  discerning  Bpiritual  natui«t'^ 
the  fact  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  exist.  They  are,  in  part  * 
be  ascribed  t«  training  and  opportunities,  in  part  to  the  interest 
or  necessity  which  enforces  the  application  and  the  enei^tit 
action  of  the  powers,  and,  in  part,  to  original  aptitudes  and 
capacities. 

(3.)  The  next  condition  of  siicceas  is  an  acquired  familiaritjf 
vith  the  special  modes  of  indicating  the  unknown  which  are 
fqllowed  io  any  gpeeial  sphere  of  observation  or  scientific  inquiry. 
The  florist  marks  indications  in  fiowers  which  are  unmeaning  to 
other  persona,  and  leams  to  connect  them  with  what  they  indi- 
cate. The  cultivator  of  fruits  gains  the  same  sagacity  wilh 
fruits.  The  sportsman  alone  learns  by  experience  to  understand 
the  significance  of  certain  actions  of  his  game.  The  keen  and 
discerning  eye  in  every  department  is  trained  by  what  it  is  ac- 
customed to,  and  gains  some  definite  impreasiona  in  respect  to  the 
methods  of  nature  in  accomplishing  her  objects,  and  tn  indicating 
her  powers  and  laws.     The  dsvotee  of  any  special  science  80<m_ 

lins  a  famiharity  with  the  movements  of  nature  within  his  owi 
sphere.     He  enters,  so  to  sppak,  into  her  spirit 

The  literal  import  of  this  language  is  as  follows :  The  physicist 
and  chemist,  the  botanist  and  geologist,  learn  by  degrees  that 
in  their  several  spheres  certain  properties  are  far  more  pr»> 
valent  than  others ;  that  they  are  very  often  present  and  ma- 
nifest ;  that  certain  combinations  of  elements  and  agencies  are, 
so  to  speak,  favorites  with  nature.  Certain  powers  are  very 
limited  in  their  application,  and  of  course  are  manifest  in  a  smaller 
number  of  phenomena.  Others  show  themselves  in  a  great 
variety  of  esisteuces,  and  explain  a  great  number  of  phenomena. 
Just  as  far  as  discovery  or  experience  proceed,  just  so  far  do  they 
mark  off  certain  powers  and  laws  as  more,  and  others  as  less 
*nsive.  Tliis  is  the  simple  result  of  experience  often  repeated 
in  respect  to  a  sufficient  variety  of  cases ;  this  experience  matures 
into  familiarity  with  what  may  be  called  the  preferences,  or 
favorite  methods,  according  to  which  nature  conducts  her  pro- 
leseea  and  manifests  her  powers. 

(.4.)  The  next  step  towards  discovery  is  the  use  of  the  amstnict- 
tue  imaffinaHon.  All  the  steps  previously  considered  are  acts  of 
experience.     The  act  now  considered  is  an  act  of  racjtfaJ,  c 
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0tructioD  or  combination.     It  relates  to  facts  as  supposed,  m4 
concaved  to  be  possible  or  probable  by  the  mind.     The  objectt^  \ 
relations,  and  methods  of  nature  being  all  mastered  hy  quick  and 
attentive  observation,  mu^t  be   marshalled  bj  the  memory  and 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  imagination  to  be  re-arranged  and 
re-couibined. 

Let  a  complex  substance  be  presented  for  that  analysis  iafl 
thought  which  precedes  the  test  of  experiment :  or  let  some  iiii'f 
explained  phenomenon  be  proposed  to  be  accounted  for.  TheH 
first  effort  is  to  present  to  the  imagination  every  known  eleraentM 
or  agent,  and  to  ask  which  is  more  likely  to  be  the  one  which  vrtrm 
require.  Or  if  none  that  are  known  will  meet  the  exigencj 
what  unknown  element  or  agent — and  acting  by  what  laws — ma^ 
be  supposed  to  solve  the  problem  ? 

To  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  the  memory  must  bo 
quick  to  suggest  ail  the  powers  and  agents  that  are  knovm,in  all 
their  known  relations.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  single 
essential  fact  may  determine  the  question  whether  a  discovery 
shall  or  Shall  not  be  made.  I 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  memory  su^eats  all  that  I 
she  has  gathered,  unless  the  imagination  reconstructs  and  recom- 
bines  in  relations  as  yet  untried  and  unknown.  The  imagination 
takes  all  the  materials  at  its  command,  all  the  powers  and  agents 
which  arc  known  to  exist,  with  their  laws  and  relations,  and  con- 
nects them  in  new  constructions.  It  makes  these  combinations 
not  to  amuse  or  illustrate,  not  to  convince,  instruct,  or  to  per- 
suade, but  simply  to  conjecture  what  is  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
exigency.  i 

What  is  called  aociderU,  too,  very  often  combines  with  J 
memory  and  the  imagination,  and,  at  times,  determines  a 
great  discovery  in  science,  or  a  grand  invention  in  the  arts. 
The  Marquis  of  Worcester  happens  to  see  the  rising  and  felling 
of  the  cover  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  forthwith  he  commences  a  course 
of  speculation  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  agent  which  furnished 
this  force ;  and  thus  sets  in  motion  the  course  of  discovery  which 
has  given  to  science  and  art  steam  power  with  all  its  applications. 
But  thousands  and  tens  of  thousauds  of  men  bad  observed  the 
same  phenomenon  which  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the 
inquiries  of-the  Marquis  of  Worcester.     His  previous  knowledge 
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of  scienoe  and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  scientific  relationa 
alone  enabled  him  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  the  use  of  discovery. 
The  promptness  and  vigor  with  which  the  associative  faculty 
avails  itself  of  such  an  incident  decide  the  question  whether  it 
shall  be  received  as  a  productive  seed  or  whether  it  shall  £ei11 
upon  the  barren  rock. 

The  curiosity  of  the  investigator  is  a  most  important  condition 
of  failure  or  success,  for  it  determines  whether  or  not  the  intel- 
lect shall  be  efiectively  applied  to  the  objects  and  relations  which 
alone  prepare  the  way  for  new  knowledge.  Perseverance  and 
tenacity  hold  the  attention  and  the  memory  to  the  question 
which  may  have  been  started ;  they  task  the  memory  to  give  up 
all  its  past  acquisitions,  and  stimulate  the  imagination  to  persevC' 
ranee  in  its  efforts  to  reconstruct  them. 

(5.)  To  success  in  induction,  the  power  of  sure  and  ready  de- 
duction  is  also  essential.  The  real  nature  and  reach  of  any 
theory  which  is  suggested  by  the  memory  or  constructed  by  the 
imagination,  cannot  be  understood  until  the  most  important  con- 
sequences and  applications  are  derived  from  it  in  the  form 
of  conclusions.  The  law  of  gravitation  was  no  sooner  sug- 
gested to  the  imagination  of  Newton,  in  the  question,  "to% 
noty^  and  sanctioned  by  the  approving  answer,  *^ it  is  very 
probably  true ;"  than  the  additional  thought, "  if  so,  what  folloius,** 
led  him  to  an  act  of  deduction. 

The  power  of  wide-reaching,  sure  and  rapid  deduction,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  qualifications  of  the  successful  dis- 
coverer. A  severe  training  in  the  discipline  of  the  Syllogistic 
Logic,  and  the  linked  demonstrations  of  Greometry,  as  also  in  the 
subtle  calculations  of  Numbers,  is  ah  admirable  if  not  an  essen- 
tial preparation  for  success  in  discovery. 

(6.)  The  conditions  previously  described  being  all  Ailfilled, 
the  reason  then  judges  which  of  all  the  various  possible  supposi- 
tions which  the  imagination  suggests,  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  and  is  most  probably  true. 

§  240.  But  by  what  standard  ?  What  are  the  grounds  J^^^**®*^  ^ 
and  tests  of  probability  ?    The  history  of  Induction  **»«««■• 
shows  that    these  differ    in    difierent    cases.      Sometimes    the 
known  existence  of  some  agent  or  law,  or  its  very  extensive  pre- 
valence  in  the  economy  of  nature,  is  the  deciding  circumstance  in 
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iivor.  Wc  always  assumo  th«t  nature  woika  the  most  diverse 
eifecte  by  the  fewest  possible  elements  or  forces,  Sometimefl  it  is 
what  ia  loosely  termed  analogy. 

But  analogy  and  the  want  of  it  pertain  to  very  different  qualities 
and  relations ;  sometimes  t«  those  which  affect  the  senses  imme- 
diately, aa  the  eye  and  the  touch,  aometimea  to  those  which  are 
more  remote  from  direct  apprehension,  aa  to  mechanical  or 
chemical  effects  or  mathematical  relations.  Which  analogies 
shall  be  decisive  in  such  cases  ia  determined  by  the  importance 
attached  to  each  in  the  general  or  the  special  economy  of  nature, 
or  by  what  ia  called  the  congruity  with  her  method;^  in  similar 
departments. 

In  the  application  of  these  and  of  similar  criteria  the  intellect 
appeals,  so  to  speak,  to  iUelf.  The  interpreter  of  nature  continu- 
ally asks  himself  thus:  Given,  certain  elements,  powers,  and 
lawa,  how  should  I  indicate  them  ?  or  how  should  I  apply  them  ? 
Or,  in  tiid  reverse  order  :  Giveo,  certain  ends,  effects,  and  phe- 
nomena, which  of  the  known  forces  at  command  would  a  rational 
being  employ  for  this  or  that  object,  if  he  aimed  at  an  orderly, 
an  intelligible,  or  a  beautiful  universe  ?  Or,  if  no  one  of  the 
forces  known  is  adequate  to  explain  the  effects  of  phenomena, 
what  unknown  force  or  element  is  required  to  account  for  them, 
so  as  best  to  iidfil  their  objects,  and  what  must  be  the  properties 
and  what  the  laws  of  auch  an  agent? 

The  langu^;e  so  often  used,  that  man  is  the  interpreter  of 
nature,  that  nature  has  her  methods,  her  economies,  and  her  fa- 
vorite ways,  implies  that  in  all  thes«  judgments,  there  is  a  belief 
in  the  constructive  or  arranging  processes  of  another  mind. 

When  Kepler  exclaims,  "  0  Godt  I  think  thy  IhouglUs  after 
thee!" — when  Agasaiz  catchea  and  repeats  the  same  sentiment,  ia 
asserting  that  all  just  and  thorough  classification  is  but  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  they  simply  express  in 
other  language  the  assumption  on  which  every  aagacioua  antici- 
pation or  felicitous  theory  is  founded,  viz.,  that  the  Tational 
metlwds  of  tJie  Divine  and  hmnan  iiiteUeet  -iMiet  be  Ike  same.  This 
of  course,  includes  the  assumption,  without  which  the  principles, 
maxims,  and  methods  of  the  inductive  philosophy  have  no 
meaning  and  no  foundation,  viz.,  that  the  universe  of  matter 
and  mind  has  its  ground  and  explanation  in  an  intelligent  orig> 
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nator.   lu  other  win'iJs,  Indtidiou  reuls  upon  the  cBsumpmn, — as  tt 
demanda  for  its  ground, — that  a  personal  or  a  thinking  Deity  exigU 

It  follows  that  the  most  BucceasM  theorist  and  the  most  saga- 
cious qurationer  of  nature  is  the  man  who  takes  the  wisest  viewa 
of  her  indications,  by  tlie  appropriate  signs  of  lier  ecoiiomy  in  the 
use  of  given  forces,  and  of  her  adaptation  to  the  ends  of  har- 
mony, beauty,  and  perhaps  of  beneficence ;  and  who  has  been 
most  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  the  actual  methods  by  which 
these  various  workings  of  nature  are  accomplished  in  varying 
cases,  as  in  mechanical  effects,  chemical  combinations,  vital 
forces,  and  spiritual  endowments.  He  is  the  wisest  interpreter 
of  nature,  who  through  nature  has  entered  most  intimately  into 
the  thoughtfl  of  God. 

§241.  (7.)  I-ast  of  all  comes  the  experimeni  to  ^^^"l"' 
test  the  theory,  however  sagaciously  conjectured — to 
answer  the  question,  however  ingeniously  proposed.  Though 
we  must  assume  that  the  methods  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  intellect  are  the  same,  yet  we  must  concede  that 
the  elements  and  powers,  the  laws  and  methods  of  the  universe, 
i.  e.,  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  can,  as  yet,  be  conjectured  by 
the  created  intellect  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Even  of  the  &cts  which  have  been  observed  and  knov 
are  not  always  sure  that  we  have  considered  all  in  all  their  rela- 
tions, when  our  theory  was  constructed.  We  therefore  bring 
the  judgments  founded  upon  these  limited  data  to  the  revisal  of 
the  Infinite  Mind.  We  question  nature  whether  our  thoughts 
correspond  with  her  own.  We  correct  the  answers  which  we 
had  devised  by  the  decided  responses  which  our  experiments 
elicit. 

While,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  man,  in  constructing  his  wise 
queittionings  and  in  framing  his  sagacious  theories,  may  claim  a 
likeness  to  God  ;  he  concedes  his  human  limitations  in  submitting 
his  theories  to  the  test  of  experiment-  Kightly  conceived,  everj 
■cientific  experiment  is  an  act  of  reverent  worship. 
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aCTENTIFrO   ARRANGEME5T. — THE  BTBTEM. 

242.  We  have  a-lready  cooaidered  the  several  pro- 
objective  or  concrete  thinking,  and  the  pro- 
FowJTMni'i'ori"  ducta  which  they  evolve.  The  processes  are  analyais^ 
generalization;  cloKsiJwation ;  judgment,  in  the  two 
forms  of  definition  and  division  ;  and  reasouing,  by  dedudion  and 
indxuiion — pving  ua  as  their  producta,  the  awiegrf;  the  efow; 
ihe  proposiiion;  tho  arffmnent ;  and  the  principle  or  law.  Thn 
combination  of  these  several  procesaefi  and  their  results  in  a  com- 
plex result  or  prodiid,  ia  seienHfio  arrangement,  and  the  product 
is  the  system. 

Scientific  arrangement  or  method  may  be  defined  in  general, 
as  the  gathering  of  individual  objecta  into  a  synthetic  whole,  by 
any  one  of  the  analyssa  and  generalizations  of  thought.  When 
any  number  of  each  objects  are  united  into  such  a  whole,  that 
whole  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  a  system.  This  ia  not, 
however,  the  usual  signification  of  the  term.  We  employ  it  in 
this  sense  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  truth,  that  the  process 
of  classification  is  the  beginning  of  aystemization.  This  is  the 
first  condition  or  step  of  the  synthetic  process  which  terminsteB 
in  the  system  proper. 

Inasmuch  as  every  concept  has  the  two  relations  of 
content  either  dormant  or  developed,  that  arrangement  of  indivi- 
dual objects  in  the»e  two  diredioin  which  follows  from  the  appli 
cation  to  them  of  both  the  content  and  the  extent  of  a  notion  U 
more  properly  a  system.  When  several  notions  of  a  more  or 
comprehensive  content,  or  a  mere  or  less  widely  applicable  extent, 
are  used  to  define  and  divide  the  individual  objects  to  which  they 
apply,  these  objects  are  brought  into  a  system ;  or  the  mind  is 

id  to  take  a  systematic  view  of  their  several  properties,  and  to 
class  them  as  mutually  related  to  one  another.  Their  properties 
are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  extensivelv  the  same  ;  the  classes  in 
which  they  are  grouped  or  gathered  are  said  to  be  higher  oi 
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lower,  and  the  several  classes  are  arranged  into  a  hierarchy  or  a 
subordinated  whole. 

Inasmuch,  also,  as  every  concept  results  from,  represents,  and 
may  be  expanded  into,  its  propositions ;  these  twofold  propositions 
of  content  and  extent  express,  when  properly  arranged,  the  sys- 
tematic arrangement  or  method  of  the  objects  to  which  such 
propositions  can  be  applied. 

Every  concept^  as  well  as  every  proposition  that  respectively 
defines  and  divides,  and  thus  arranges  and  subordinates,  the 
objects  to  which  each  belongs,  indicates  or  suggests  some  property 
or  power  or  law  of  the  beings  to  which  it  is  applied.  Most 
namcf  of  things  indicate  that  they  belong  to  some  permanent 
class,  and  are  possessed  of  properties  that  are  fixed  in  the  designs, 
and  are  perpetuated  by  the  laws  of  nature.  The  most  important 
propositions  of  definition  and  division  simply  expand  and  apply 
these  permanent  properties  and  laws. 

§  243.  The  more  important  of  these  properties  and  gygtemin  iu 
laws  are  those  which  are  discovered  by  indiidion,  ap-  ^^^^^  rfgnifl- 

•^  '     r     cance. 

plied  in  deduction^  and  verified  by  experiment, 
after  the  methods  which  have  been  explained.  When  so 
discovered,  and  applied,  and  established,  they  are  used  to  ex- 
plain or  account  for  the  less  obvious  events  and  phenomena  in 
the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit.  The  properties,  princi- 
ples, and  laws  which  are  thus  inferred  in  induction,  applied  by 
deduction,  and  verified  by  tests  of  fact, — as  they  are  respectively 
established, — serve  also  to  define  and  divide  the  beings  and  events 
which  they  concern ;  but  by  notions  that  are  constituted  of  the  more 
refined  elements,  and  that  divide  beings  into  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  significant  classes.  Hence  result  sdentifie  sydems,  t.  e,, 
systems  founded  on  principles  more  profound  and  wide-reaching 
than  those  which  direct  the  classifications  of  common  life. 

It  follows  that  scientific  arrangement  and  systemization, — the 
concepts  and  terms, — are  applied  with  pre-eminent  propriety  to 
Che  methodical  arrangement  which  is  founded  and  effected  by 
these  more  recondite  properties  and  more  extensive  laws.  Such 
properties  and  laws  are  said  pre-eminently  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  to  enable  man  to  predict  phenomena,  as  well 
as  to  control  events  and  results  by  art  or  skill.  Such  arrange- 
ment gives  the  system,  in  the  pre-eminent  sense,  when  many  of 
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these  more  subtle  and  aignificaiit  laws  &od  properties  are  arranged 
in  order  as  higher  and  lower,  i.  e.,  as  more  and  less  comprehen- 
dve  in  import  and  extensive  ia  application. 

It  ia  important  to  observe  that  the  terms  gcientifia  method 
and  gyxtem  may  be  applied  to  a  narrower  or  wider  range  of 
beings  or  events,  and  may  be  founded  on  generalizations  which 
are  narrower  and  wider,  or  on  inductions  which  are  more  or  les 
profound.  They  may  include  a  single  kingdom  of  organic  or 
inorganic  existences,  or  may  embrace  all  material  things.  They 
may  define  and  arrange  these  according  to  the  more  obvious  pro- 
perties and  laws  which  are  open  to  common  observation,  or  may 
employ  those  properties  which  appear  to  hasty  observation  to  be 
very  remote,  and  which  are  reached  only  by  the  most  sagacious 
conjectures,  and  the  most  skilful  experiments.  They  may  in- 
clude the  domain  of  spirit  only,  or  extend  to  the  kingdoms  of 
both  matter  and  spirit,  and  arrange  the  two  domains  by  the  pro- 
perties and  laws  which  can  be  established  as  common  to  the  two. 

Systematic  arrangement  and  scientific  method  are  also  freely 
applied  to  abdrada,  or  those  artificial  products  which  are  the 
creations  of  the  human  intellect;  to  those  concepts  which  law, 
ethict,  theology,  politics,  and  political  economy  familiarly  employ, 
as  well  as  to  those  abstract  forms  and  rules  which  grammar,  logic, 
and  the  mathematics  prescribe.  But  all  concepts  are  derived 
from  propositions,  as  their  originators  and  vouchers.  A  system 
oi  dejinitions,  properly  subordinated  and  derived,  is  therefore  essen- 
tial to  every  scientific  system  of  concepts,  terms,  rules,  and  prin- 
ciples, and  should  always  be  justified  by  the  concrete  examples 
and  existing  beings  from  which  the  concepla  are  derived,  and  by 
which  the  principles  are  tested. 
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PAET  fourth; 

INTUITION. — THE    CATEGORIES. — FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  INTUITIONS   DEFINED  AND   ENUMERATED. 

§  244.  Thus  far  we  have  inquired  what  are  the  and^cuutwe 
processes  and  products  of  knowledge,  when  the  know-  J^SJes**^  **"' 
ing  power  is  employed  in  the  form  of  direct  activity. 

We  are  now  to  turn  the  power  in  upon  itself;  to  inquire 
what  are  the  relations  which  it  necessarily  assumes  in  all  those 
operations.  In  doing  this  we  enter  upon  the  last  and  highest 
stage  of  our  inquiries — which  is  properly  called  the  critical 
or  the  speculative.  It  is  critical  because  it  analyzes  these  opera- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  trustworthiness.  It  is 
speculative  because  it  aims  to  find  the  ultimate  elements  and 
foundations  of  all  science  and  all  knowledge. 

This  critical  analysis  of  the  power  of  knowledge  is  the  last 
and  highest  form  of  the  mind's  activity,  because  it  supposes  the 
complete  development  and  discipline  of  all  the  other  powers. 
The  mind  must  be  trained  to  analyze  everything  besides,  before 
it  can  successfully  analyze  the  processes  and  products  of  its  own 
power  to  know.  The  mind  must  reach  a  high  degree  of  psycho- 
logical development,  before  it  is  prepared  to  comprehend  its  pro- 
cesses and  products  under  their  most  comprehensive  logical 
relations.  The  power  of  thought  must  be  disciplined  by  exercise 
upon  many  objects  and  in  manifold  methods  before,  it  can  be 
competent  to  analyze  the  most  general  relations  that  are  assumed 
in  the  several  operations  of  knowledge  and  are  the  rational 
foundations  of  its  confidence  in  whatever  it  knows.  It  must  have 
studied  these  operations  of  the  intellect  familiarly,  before  it  can 
ask  itself  what  relations  each  of  them  imply.  As  the  though^ 
power  is  at  once  the  analyzing  and  generalizing  power,  so  the 
study  of  these  relations  is  regarded  as  intimately  related  to  it. 
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This  critical  esaminatiou  of  the  power  to  know,  involve?  a 
philooophical  acnitioy  of  the  grouoda  and  tmatwortlime^  of  all 
knowledge  aud  be!ie£  It  convinces  lu  that  the  relations  ot 
principles  which  we  rec^ve  and  trust  as  axioms  in  one  kind  of 
knowledge,  are  to  be  trusted  in  another.  It  shows  us.  moreover, 
that  we  are  bound  to  believe  and  follow  them  wherever  they  lead 
us,  becaure  we  cannot  know  any  truth  withont  them.  It  sets  aside 
objections  that  are  derived  from  the  denial  of  these  relations  by 
showing  that  they  are  not  only  fundametilnl,  but  are  ahvays 
applicable  It  disarms  skepticun  of  every  kind,  whether  it  be 
philotophical,  ethical,  or  flieological,  by  showing  that  the  relations 
which  the  human  mind  must  apply  in  its  lower  knowledge,  it 
cannot  refiise  to  trust  in  their  higher  applications. 

These  inquiries  conduct  us  from  the  field  of  psychology  towards 
and  into  the  fields  of  both  logic  and  metaphysics.  It  is  not 
practically  easy  to  draw  the  lines  which  determine  the  boundaries 
of  each.  The  critical  analysis  comes  first  in  time,  aud  is  appro- 
priate to  psychology:  logic  and  metaphysics  avail  themselves 
of  the  reaults  which  this  psychological  analysi.s  gives. 

Strictly  speaking,  in  jtnycholngy  wc  show  by  analysis  that  we 
constantly  require  and  employ  these  cognitions,  while  in  hgic 
and  mefoipAyMM  we  inquire  «uAo^//iej  are,  and  what  are  their  relations 
to  the  other  objects  of  knowledge.  Inasmuch,  however,  aa  it  is 
impossible  to  st^parate  the  analysis  of  a  process  from  an  analysis 
of  ila  product,  the  psychological  will  often  seem  to  encroach  upon 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  sphere. 

These  ultimate  facts  and  relations  are  not  gained  by  any  of  the 
processes  of  the  intellect  which  we  have  thus  far  considered.  They 
are  not  perceived  by  sense-perception,  nor  felt  by  consciDuaoess  ; 
they  are  nrither  reproduced  in  memory,  nor  represented  or 
created  by  the  phantasy ;  they  are  not  generalized  from  simple 
experience  of  material  or  spiritual  objects  ;  they  are  neither 
proved  by  deduction,  nor  inferred  by  induction.  Their  truth, 
and  validity  are  not  apprekended  by,  but  they  are 
in  these  processes.  They  are  developed  and  brought  to 
connection  with  these  proceisses,  and  are  assumed  in  them  alL 
rhi>j  luTa  beBii  They  have  sometimes  been  referred  to  a  special 
i^atbi  *"  "  ^iid  separate  faculty.  This  so-called  faculty  has  been 
brruttf.  designated  by  various  appellations,  as  the  reagoti,  eoiw 
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mon  sense,  judp  ient,  intuition,  faith,  the  intelligence,  the  regvlaHvt 
JaituUy,  the  nokie  facidty,  6  Nobq  as  contrasted  with  ^  Jidi 
die  Vernunfl  as  coutrasted  with  der  Vet-stand.  But  it  has  bees 
generally  conceded  that  the  word  Jaculty  is  not  employed  in  iti 
usual  significatiou.  Thus  Hamilton  observes  {Met.  Lee., 
the  term  "faculty  la  employed,  not  to  denote  the  proximate 
cause  of  any  definite  energy,  but  the  power  the  mind  has  of 
beiug  the  native  source  of  certain  necessary  or  a  priori  cogni- 

The  cognitions  or  beliefs  themselves  "have  ob- 
tained various  appellations,"     They  have  been  de-  [ioMby'which 
nominated:  Intuitions,  categori&s  of  thought,  first priti-  fc,^wB. 
eiples,  self-eiiidejU  or  iniwilive  truths,  primitive  notions, 
innate  cognitions,  metaphysical  or  transcendental  truths,  ulHmatt 
or    elemeiital  laws  of  thought,  primary  or  fundamental  laws  of 
human  belief,  pure  or  transeendental  or  a  priori  eognOions.     They 
are  called  intmitions  because  they  are  discerned  by  reflex  analysis 
to  be  present  io   all  our  knowledge,  and  categories  of  thought. 
because  as  generalized  conceptions  they  are  of  universal  applies* 
tion  as  the  foundations  of  thought  and  science. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  appellations  designate 
propositions,  which  affirm  the  reality  and  authority  of  these  re- 
lations, and  others  the  relatione  themselves  in  the  form  of  cou- 
cepts.  The  distinction  is  purely  formal.  It  is  a  matler  of  terms 
and  not  of  thoughts,  of  language  only,  but  not  of  things.  It  is 
true  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  that  it  is  from  or  through  a  pro- 
position, that  each  of  these  concepts  is  derived.  The  concepts 
of  cause  and  effect  and  of  causation,  those  of  means  and  adapta- 
tion as  well  as  those  appropriate  to  extension  aud  duration,  are 
first  gained  through  propositiona  expressing  beliefs. 

§  245,  It  is  often  convenient  to  generalize  these 
as  propositions.  In  such  cases  we  call  tbem  primitive  ortor  of  Hnit 
judgments  or  first  truths.  In  naming  them  first  truths  importsHOL  ' 
or  primitive  judgments,  it  is  not  intended  that  these 
truths  or  judgments  are  acquired  first  in  the  order  of  time,  ot 
that  the  mind's  assent  to  tbeni  ia  prior  to  its  other  acts  of  know^ 
ledge.  That  they  cannot  be  acquired  or  assented  to  first  of  ail, 
is  evident  from  the  unquestionable  fact  that,  by  very  many  they 
»re  never  acquired  at  all.    The  majority  of  men  never  think  of 
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them,  much  leas  do  they  assent  to  them.  Even  the  majority  wha 
attain  to  not  a  little  culture,  do  not  reach  a  clear  and  intelligent 
conviction  that  these  propositiona  are  true. 

It  waa  forcibly  ui^ed  by  Locke  that  aueh  propoaitionB  aft 
"  whatever  is,  is  "  and  "  the  aavie  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  th* 
tame  time"  cannot  be  innate,  for  the  plain  reason  that  men  at 
their  birth,  and  in  all  the  early  period  of  their  existence  are  en- 
tirely incapable  of  underatanding  the  meaning  of  the  concep- 
tions and  terms  of  which  these  propositions  are  composed ;  and  if 
they  cannot  understand  the  constituent  elements,  much  lees  are 
they  capable  of  asserting  that  one  of  them  is  true  of  the  other. 
It  might  be  further  enforced  by  the  consideration,  that  the  maas 
of  men  are  incapable  of  that  analytic  abstraction  which  is  necev- 
Bary  to  detach  the  univereal  from  the  individual  example  In 
which  it  is  realized.  Or,  if  ive  concede  or  suppoee  that  the 
causal  attribute  or  relation  could,  by  analysis,  be  distinguished 
f^im  the  individual  example  of  cause  or  effect,  an  additional  act 
of  generalization  would  be  necessary  to  qualify  the  mind  to 
assent  to  the  general  truth,  "  Every  eeenl  miist  have  a  cause.' 
These  truths,  instead  of  being  the  first  to  lie 
hei,  "^HtSjiioli  Bciously  possessed  and  assented  to,  are  the  last  which 
ofiime!"' ""*"  *re  reached,  and  by  only  a  few  of  the  race  are  evef 
reached  at  all.  Experience  proves  that  long  courseS» 
of  training  are  required,  to  bring  the  intellect  into  a  capacity  for 
analysis  and  generalization,  which  may  enable  it  to  understand 
and  assent  to  them.  The  mind  must  be  exercised  to  some  extent 
in  philosophical  studies  before  it  can  comprehend  their  import 
and  application. 

§  246.    These    truths   or   judgments   stand  first 

«Uoii8    ot    B  in  the  order  ol  rational  or  logiocd  importance.    Henco 

they  are  c&Ued  first principlee :  principles  or  trutlis  a 

priori,  as  opposed  to  knowledges  a  posteriori.     As  concepts  they 

are  called  categories,  pure  cognitions,  etc. 

The  term  principle,  which  is  bo  often  used  in  this  connecUon, 
is  variously  employed,  and  admits  of  many  senses.  It  maybe 
generally  defined  as  any  thing  with  which  the  mind  begins  in  an 
act  of  rational  or  logical  combination,  or  more  generally  still,  as 
the  constituent  of  any  synthetic  product.  The  word  prindpium, 
^PXi'  '"^'  literally,  a  beginning  or  starting-point.     Inasmuch  aa 
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there  are  as  many  beginnings  as  there  are  processes  or 

to  difiereot  ends  or  reaulte,  bo  tbe  vord  principle  is  used  in 

following  special  meaaings. 

1.  Any  eoiiatUueid  elemetU  of  an  existing  Aing,  whether  it  i» 
material  or  spiritual — whether  it  is  a  being,  act,  or  product,  is  a 
principle.    The  materials  which  we  bring  together,  or  thbk  beloDg 

D  as  to  constitute  any  existing  object,  are  sometimes 
called  principles.  la  a  similar  way,  the  simple  concepts  that 
make  up  any  complex  concept  or  general  notion  n'hatever,  are 
called  principles. 

2.  Any  causal  agent  in  matter  or  spirit,  is  caller)  a  principle, 
because  the  cause  is  looked  upon  as  originatiog  and  beginning 
the  effect  Thus  we  say  of  a  machine,  it  has  the  principle  of 
motion  within  itself  It  ts  not  uncommon  to  apply  it  to  the  capa- 
cities of  the  soul,  viewed  as  causes  of  its  functions  or  activities 
Thus,  we  say,  there  is  a  principle  In  man's  nature  by  which  he  is 
able  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  or  right  from  wrong, 

3.  All  general  propoaitiong  which  are  admitted  or  used  at 
premism  in  deduction,  are  also  principles.  They  are  bo  called, 
because  the  mind  begins  with  oue  of  them  in  the  process  of  its 
reasoning. 

4.  All  generalimtiom  from  indudum,  as  well  as  all  collected 
observations  from  experience,  arc  called  principles,  for  the  reaaos 
that  they  are  used  to  explain  and  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
particular  events  or  phenomena.  The  mind  begins  with  these  in 
all  its  rational  solutions.  Hence  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  well  as  observed  facts  when  generalized  and  supposed 
to  indicate  some  concealed  law,  are  freely  called  principles. 

5.  Those  general  trutli»  which  are  the  starting-points  of  the 
reasonings  or  communications  of  any  special  science  or  art,  are 
called,  with  eminent  propriety,  principles ;  because,  in  imparting 
or  demonstrating  the  science,  the  teacher  begins  with  these  as 
&cta,or  reasons  from  them  as  premises.  Hence  the  fundamental 
maxims  or  assumptions  of  mathematics,  of  logic,  of  law,  of 
ethics,  of  politics  and  political  economy,  are  called  the  principle*' 
of  each  of  these  sciences. 

6.  But  the  appellation  of  principles  is  applied  with  preemi- 
nent propriety  to  any  one  of  those  umversal  concepts  and  rela- 

are  impUeii  in  an'j  of  the  different  kinds  of  knowkdgi 
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because  it  must  be  assumed  or  supposed  as 
rnent  to  make  that  knowledge  conceivable. 

7,  If  there  are  otber  objecta  of  knowledge  usually  called  irt- 
finite  and  absolute,  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  the  apedal 
and  limited  relations,  and  are  their  necessary  correlatee,  these 
preeminently  deserve  to  be  called  priuciples,  as  they  are  in  rsr- 
tioual  order  and  dependence  before,  and  are  the  grounds  and  ex- 
planation of,  ate  other  objecta  of  thought  and  knoivledge.  Whether 
there  are  such,  must  be  decided  by  our  subsequent  inquiries,  and 
will  Ije  discussed  in  the  appropriate  place. 

§  247.  Our  knowledge  of  these  truths  is  occasioned 

oriutniuoD  u  by,   but  is  not    derived   from    experience.      This    is 

most    happily  expressed  in  a  sentence  quoted  by 

HamiUon  from  Patrwim ;  cognitio  omnU  a  mente  ptimam  oriffiiiem, 

a  geimfnLs  exordium  kabet  primvim.  , 

Indeed,  the  most  sagacious  thinkers  coincide  in  this  opinicHif  ■ 
that  our  higher  and  a  priori  knowledge,  while  independent  of'' 
experience  aa  the  source  of  its  evidence  and  authority,  is  depen- 
dent upon  experience  as  the  occasion  of  ita  development.  Tiiiua 
Leibnitz,  in  criticising  Loche  for  asserting  that  all  our  knowle<lge 
is  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection,  says  ;  "  The  eenoes,  al- 
though necessary  for  all  our  actual  cognitions,  are  not,  however, 
competent  to  afibrd  us  all  that  our  cognitions  involve."  I^eid 
also  observes,  in  defence  and  explanation  of  Locke's  real  mean- 
ing: "I  think  Mr.  Locke,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  ideas 
of  relations  does  not  say  that  they  are  ideas  of  sensation  or  re- 
flection, but  only  that  they  terminate  in  and  ni-e  concerned  about, 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection."  Essay  vi.  c.  i.  The  doctrine 
of  Kant  upon  this  subject  is  uniformly  as  follows :  "  We  must 
then  first  of  all  observe,  that  although  all  judgments  of  experi- 
ence are  empirical,  i.  e.,  have  their  ground  in  the  immediate  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses,  yet  conversely  it  ia  not  true,  that  all 
empirical  judgments  are  for  this  reason  judgments  of  experience, 
but  in  addition  to  the  empirical  element,  and  in  general  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  is  given  to  sense-intuition,  particular  concepts 
must  be  furnished,  whose  origin  is  a  priori  in  the  pure  under- 
Btanding,  under  which  every  percept  must  be  subsumed  and  so 
changed  into  true  experiential  as  distinguished  from  empiri(:al 
knowledge."    Prokg.  §  18. 
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^^^1  Viotor  Cousin  also  repeats  himself  to  the  same  eSect  abun-  ^^H 
^^^f  dftntly  in  the  following  strain :  "  The  idea  of  body  U  givan  ^^H 
I  to  US  by  the  touch  and  the  sight,  that  is,  by  the  experience  1 

of  the  Benses,     On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  space  is  given  to  us, 
on  occasion  of  the  idea  of  body  by  the  underatandiug,  the  mind,  i 

the  reason  ;  in  fine,  by  a  faculty  other  than  sensation.  Hence  ^^H 
the  formula  of  Kant:  '  the  pure  rational  idea  of  space  comes  ao  ^^H 
little  from  experience,  that  it  is  the  condition  of  all  experience.' "  ^^M 
"  Now  the  idea  of  space,  we  have  just  seen,  is  clearly  tbe  logical  ^^\ 
condition  of  all  sensible  esperiecce.  Is  it  h!so  the  chronological 
I  condition  of  experience  and  of  the  idea  of  bodj'  ?     I  believe  no 

^^B  Buch  thing."  "  Take  away  all  sensation  ;  take  away  the  sight 
^^H  and  the  touch,  and  you  have  no  longer  any  idea  of  body,  and 
^^P  conaequeutly  none  of  space."  "  Rationally,  hgioally,  if  you  had 
^^^  not  the  idea  of  space  you  could  not  have  the  idea  of  body  ;  but 
the  converse  is  true  ckmnohgicallT/,  and  in  fact,  the  idea  of  apace 
compB  up  along  with  the  idea  of  body."  E/z-ments  of  Pgyehalngy, 
^^H  translated  by  C.  S.  Henrij,  chap.  2.  Cbur«  de  I'HkUjire  de  la 
^^^b  I^U,  dvi  17e  gitde.    Legon  17. 

^^^P      The  several  stages  by  which  tliese  categories  are  developed  in 
^^™   experience  are  the  following : 

[1.)  The  jirst  act  or  stage    is   the    cognition   of  any  cona'ete    , 
object,  of  which  any  attribute  involving  an  intuition  might  be  af- 
firmed, or  exemplified.     The  object  may  be  material  or  spiritual,    . 
it  may  be  a  being  or  an  act,  as  these  are  commonly  distinguished. 
For  example,  it  may  be  a  fruit,  a  piece  of  marble;  the  combu&>  j 
tion  of  wood,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  the  shooting  of  a  star, 
the  runniug  of  a  horse ;  a  remcmberpd  occurrence,  a  sally  of 
imagination,  a  fixed  purpose,  or  the  ego  of  our  conscious  acta. 

It  is  conceivable  that  these  and  the  like  objects  raay  be  cogi 
sized  for  an  instant,  without  the  perception  of  any  relation. 

(2.)  The  ned  step  or  stage  is  the  apprehension  o/  these  ohjedt 
an  related  in  one  or  more  given  ways.  The  fruit  is  known  as 
oval  in  form,  as  large  or  small  in  size.  The  color,  taste,  and 
feeling  of  the  fruit  are  thought  of  it  as  qualities  or  properties. 
The  combustion  and  explosion,  the  remembering,  the  imagining, 
are  known  as  acta  of  the  material  or  spiritual  agent  or  as  efiecto 
of  which  these  agents  are  the  causes,  or  as  the  ends  to  which 
other  acts  are  adapted,  and  for  which  they  are  designed. 
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Thin  Becond  stage  ia  reached  by  the  whole  race,  not  to 
Hame  extent  or  perfection  in  all ,  but  so  far  that  all  may 
to  achieve  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Material  objects  are  known  by  all  men  as  long  and  short,  round 
and  square.  Events  are  known  by  all  as  before  and  after.  One 
object  or  act  is  known  as  the  cause  or  the  end  of  another  object 
or  act.  The  words  which  express  and  indicate  the  more  femiliar 
of  these  relations  are  accepted  in  the  language  of  all  men.  Tbej 
are  spoken  by  all,  and  understood  by  all  as  signifying  these  rela- 
tions, 

(3.)  The  next  stage  or  act  is  when  the  relation  is  abstracted 
from  the  being»  to  which  it  belongs  and  is  generalized  into  a  con- 
cept higher  and  more  extensive,  which  is  treated  as  a  separate  en- 
tity. Thus  long,  short,  etc.,  are  contemplated  as  length  or  short- 
ness ;  round,  spherical,  etc.,  are  known  as  roundness  and  spheri- 
city ;  past,  present,  and  future  are  known  ha  time  relations  ;  the 
power  to  produce  this  or  that  effect  is  abstracted  and  general- 
ized as  the  causative  relation  ;  the  individual  fitness  to  accomplifiU 
this  or  that  end  is  generalized  and  abstracted  as  the  relation 
adaptation. 

This  third  stage  is  more  rarely  reached.  For  the  common  pur* 
poses  of  life  men  have  little  occasion  to  view  these  attributes  and 
relations  as  separate  entities,  and  still  less  to  carry  them  to  the 
higher  degrees  of  generalization.  Practical  men  have  little 
need  to  consider  or  to  speak  of  the  relations  of  time  and  space  oi 
substance  or  cause,  when  separate  from  concrete  objecia  am" 
events,  and  when  generalized  in  abstract  language.  Even  think» 
ing  men,  who  may  be  well  disciplined  and  practised  in  intellec- 
tual activities  of  other  kinds,  have  few  motives  and  little  inclina- 
tion to  deal  with  such  entities  in  their  more  abstract  form^. 

(4.)  The  fourth  stage  of  experiment  and  assent  is  the  critii 
consideration  of  the  processea  of  knowledge,  and  the  disci 
ment  of  these  relatione  as  eseential  elements  in  all  these 
ceeses  and  ae  the  fundamental  principles  which  are  im, 
plied  in  them  all.  It  is  manifest  that  this  stage  is  reached 
only  by  a  few,  and  by  those  only  whose  attention  is  directed  to 
the  critical  examination  of  their  intellectual  processes,  and  to  a 
speculative  consideration  of  the  principles  which  they  involve. 

(5.)  The  fcw(  siage  or  act  of  distinct  knowledge  is  the  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  correlates,  usually  called  infinite  or  absolute,  which  are 
required  by  these  relations  when  they  are  generalized  and  reflected 
on.  Thus  the  relations  of  extension  when  apprehended  as  be- 
longing to  every  material  object,  i.  e.,  to  the  universe  in  its  parts 
and  as  a  whole,  imply  Space  as  their  correlate ;  those  of  dura- 
tion imply  the  correlate  of  Time ;  the  universe  conceived  as  a 
single  effect  implies  a  single  causing  agent — ^the  universe  con- 
ceived as  a  designed  effect  requires  that  this  agent  should  be  in- 
telligent 

These  correlates  Space,  Time,  and  Ghd,  are  conceived  as  the 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  universe,  and  the  ground  of 
it»  reality,  and  are  therefore  the  first  principles  of  every  thing 
that  is  and  can  be  known. 

It  is  manifest,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  that  if  it  be  as- 
mimed  that  there  are  such  correlates  to  these  finite  beings,  the  con- 
rideration  of  them  as  the  real  and  the  necessary  principles  of  all  be- 
mgs  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  men.  It  requires 
a  capacity  for  the  highest  analysis  and  abstraction  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable.  It  supposes  an  interest  in  and  a  capa- 
city for  wider  generalizations  than  most  men  exhibit.  Few  men 
attain  to  these  ideas  through  processes  that  are  purely  specula- 
tive. Fewer  can  give  the  philosophical  reasons  by  which  they 
reach  and  on  which  they  receive  them. 

All  men  may  have  the  capacity  to  assent  to  truths  concerning 
them  when  propounded  in  terms  that  are  not  philosophical,  and 
enforced  by  reasons  that  are  not  abstract  and  speculative ;  but 
the  number  is  exceedingly  small  of  those  who  can  analyze  the 
processes  by  which  they  are  seen  to  be  necessary,  or  assent  to  them 
as  the  grounds  of  all  being  and  of  all  knowledge. 

This  review  of  the  several  stages  by  which  these  truths  are  de- 
veloped to  the  mind's  assent,  serves  to  explain  and  confirm  what 
has  already  been  asserted,  viz.,  that  though  first  in  authority  and 
in  logical  dependence,  they  are  the  last  in  the  order  of  time ;  and 
that  though  all  men  manifest  a  practical  belief  in  these  princi- 
ples, when  exemplified  in  the  concrete,  yet  but  few  understand 
or  assent  to  them  when  stated  in  a  speculative  form. 

It  also  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  they 
should  be  discovered  and  tested  in  a  variety  of  methods  suited  to 
the  condition  of  each  of  these  classes,  as  also  why  the  criteria 
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which  Badafy  one  class  of  iniDda  should  neither  reach 
TiDce  minds  of  another  cIh^. 

What  is  most  important,  it  explains  why  the  evidence  for  their 
truth  and  universal  acceptance  which  is  furuished  by  the  lan- 
guage and  the  actions  of  men  is  more  det^isive  and  satielk^^tory 
than  that  which  comes  by  speculative  analysis  or  philosophic^ 
argumentation. 

We  have  seen  that  all  men  reach  the  second  stage  of  kn( 
ledge,  so  far  as  to  apprehend  many  objects  in  one  or  all  of  these 
necessary  relations  to  some  other  object,  i.  e.,  ae  substance  or 
attribute,  as  cause  or  effect,  as  means  or  end,  etc.  This  recogni- 
tion of  these  concrete  relations,  [hey  express  by  their  language  in 
appropriate  concrete  terms,  as  by  the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  verb, 
etc^  in  the  various  forms  of"  flexion  and  construction.  Few 
men  reach  the  third,  and  the  number  is  therefore  small  who  re- 
fleet  upon  the  relation  of  causation  when  it  is  generalized  froi 
individual  instances,  or  who  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  tmioj 
versal  and  necessary  to  the  mind. 

And  yet  the  very  language  which  all  men  use  is  a  constant 
profession  of  their  faith  in  their  reality  and  importance.  Almost 
every  sentence  which  they  frame  and  word  which  they  employ  ia 
a  voluntary  acknowledpnent,  that  the^e  intuitions  are  necessarily 
accepted  by  all  men.  When  they  act,  every  one  of  their  expecta- 
tions and  deeds  is  a  more  decisive  avowal  that  these  jirinciplei 
are  absolutely  certain,  and  never  admit  an  exception. 

This  review  also  explains  how  it  can  be  that  meu  may  reject 
truths  in  theory  which  they  admit  in  feet.  In  other  words,  it 
explains  the  apparent  paradox  ihat  there  may  be  truths  which 
men  always  recognize  in  their  actions,  but  deny  or  question  when 
they  are  phrased  as  speculative  or  philosophical  propositions. 

Snch  propositions  must  always  be  expressed  in  the  language  of 
the  Schools,  that  is  in  language  which  is  abstraet  and  therefore  to 
a  certain  extent  technical  in  its  signification.  They  must  be  de- 
fended by  philosophical  evidence,  the  evidence  that  is  appropriate 
in  the  Schools  ;  which  often  resta  upon  principles  with  which  the 
mind  is  by  no  means  familiar,  and  is  enforced  by  methods  of 
reasoning  to  which  it  has  not  been  trained  or  wonted. 

We  are  justiiled  in  appealing  from  the  philosophy  of  men  la 
their  words  and  actions.    What  all  men  inadvertently  cooleas  ig. 
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ikeir  caaoal  adgertions,  what  they  imply  in  the  very  forms  of  theic 
language,  what  their  octioDs  unbinaed  by  their  theoriea  show  thfd 
they  recogaize,  what  their  espectatioDs  from  others  show  thai 
they  believe  tliat  their  fellow-men  also  accept,  what  ia  assumed  is 
all  investigationa  and  reasonings  without  the  attempt  to  give  any 
reasons  for  its  truth, — these  are  all  taken  to  ba  or  to  involve  uni- 
versal and  necessary  truths  of  Intuition,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  define  them  correctly,  to  reconcile  them  with  the  dicta 
received  philoaophy,  or  to  show  their  place  in  any  order  of  syatft- 
matic  arrangemeuL 

§  248.    The  philosophical  criteria  of  the  categories 
and  first  truths  are  usually  stated  as  three:   'their  nirt«  of  ntu 
aniversatily,    their   necessity,    artd  their  logical  inde- 
pendence and  originality.' 

(1.)  First  truths  are  univereaUy  received.  If  they  are  not  uni- 
versal they  can  be  neither  necessary  nor  logically  independent 
and  original.  But  ia  what  sense  are  they  understood  and  by 
what  eviilence  can  they  be  shown  to  be  universal  ?  Surely  not  in 
this,  that  all  men  actually  assent  to  them  when  propounded  in  a 
scientific  form  and  phraseology. 

This  as  we  have  seen  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  all  men  are  by  no  means  capable  of  understanding 
the  terms  and  grasping  the  conceptions  which  enter  into  them. 
But  all  men  can  believe  them  in  the  concrete,  i,  e.,  in  every  indi- 
vidual case  in  which  they  are  exemplified,  without  knowing  that 
thereby  they  presuppose  knowledge,  which,  when  stated  in  ita 
abstraot  form,  would  involve  the  principles  in  question. 

(2.)  First  truths  are  also  neceanary.  Truths  to  be  universal 
«nd  primitive  must  be  necessary,  i.  e.,  the  intellect  must  be  con- 
strained by  the  constitution  of  its  being  and  the  spontaneoua 
workings  of  its  nature  to  receive  them  as  true.  It  cannot  know 
objects  of  any  kind  except  under  these  relations  and  according  to 
the  connections  which  they  involve.  Should  it  attempt  to  do  so, 
or  tQ  prove  that  it  does  not  employ  and  recognize  them,  it  would 
make  the  effort  of  knowing  without  them,  and  of  proving  that  it 
did  not,  hy  using  these  very  relations  in  its  efforts  and  its 
arguments. 

('3.)  First  truths  must  be  logically  prior  to,  and  independent 
all  other  truths.    Each  one  of  them  is  the  most  generic  conce] 
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of  many  eimilar  iadividual  relations.    It  cai 
into  no  other,  and  can  be  proved  by  no  other. 

Thin  is  what  Buffier  nmst  intend,  when  he  saj^,  "  they  are 
propositions  so  clear  that  they  ca.n  neither  be  proved  nor  attacked 
by  any  prop(aitionH  more  clear  than  themselves."  Hamilton 
means  the  same  when  he  calls  them  ineomprthengJble,  defining 
the  term  to  signify,  that  of  which  we  know  the  fact,  but  cannot 
pve  a  reason.  Hence  they  are  called  self-f irwieni  troths  and  in- 
tuithm,  because  they  need  only  to  be  seen  or  apprehended  to  be 
believed.  The  act  of  critical  or  epeeulative  intuition  is  not  an  act 
of  sense-perception  nor  an  act  at  all  analogous  to  it ;  but  an  act 
of  knowledge  which  is  direct  ajid  orig;inal  and  is  the  necessaTy 
condition  of  all  other  acts  of  knowing. 

It  follows  that  these  truths  are  neither  discovered  by  inducticm 
nor  generalized  from  experience.  That  they  are  not  the  results 
of  induction  has  been  shown  by  the  nature  of  induction  aa 
revealed  in  the  analysis  already  given  of  the  process.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  process  itself  involves  certain  assumptions 
as  true;  or  the  belief  of  certain  relations  as  original  and  self- 
evident.  Unless  we  begin  by  assuming  that  these  relations  are 
valid  and  original,  we  cannot  confide  in  the  process  of  induction 
itself.  Indeed,  without  these  a^umptions,  the  process  can  have 
no  meaning. 

That  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  generalized  from  experience 
las  been  shown  by  the  analysis  already  given  of  their  relations 
to  experience.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Logiv-,  contends  most  earnestly 
that  all  the  so-called  original  necessary  truths,  including  the 
postulates  of  mathematics,  are  derived  by  Induction  through 
experience.  The  considerations  already  adduced  are  decisive 
against  his  theory.  President  M'Cosh  entitled  the  earlier  editioOB 
of  his  able  work,  Jntuitiong  of  the  nnind  Indudivehj  considered,  but 
he  used  Induction  in  a  general  and  popular  sense. 

Nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  the  highest  premises  for  eomprw 
hensivo  syllogisraH,  obtained  by  successive  processes  of  regreesively 
evolving  the  premises  or  assumptions  on  which  narrower  syl' 
gisras  are  founded.  This  view  has  been  countenanced,  if 
not  been  taught  directly,  by  philosopher  of  very  high  authoritj, 
Cf.  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  Essays,  VI.  c.  iv.  Aristotle,  AtwI. 
Post.  L  3 ;  cf.  L  22.    Cf  McCosh,  IntuMons  of  the  Human  Mii 
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It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  show  that  without  first  truths  no 
deduction  is  possible,  and  quite  another  to  show  that  such  truths 
must  be  employed  as  the  ultimate  premises  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive deductions.  The  analysis  already  given  of  the  deductive 
process  has  shown  that  it  rests  primarily  upon  the  relation  of 
reason  to  conclusion,  which  in  its  turn  rests  upon  the  relation 
of  cause  ta  effect.  It  haa  also  shown  tiiat  the  materials  for 
deduction  are  all  derived  from  induction,  or  mental  construction — 
as  in  mathematical  or  purely  logical  reasoning.  First  truths,  or 
intuitive  relations  are  implied  as  in  one  sense  the  support  or 
foundation  of  the  processes  of  deduction,  but  not  in  the  way  of 
serving  as  ultimate  premises. 

Were  we  to  consider  the  process  of  deduction  solely  in  ita 
logical  relations,  we  should  clearly  see  that  these  truths  could 
serve  no  use  as  premises.  Nothing  could  he  proved  by  suf.h  uni- 
versal and  wide-reaching  propositions  as  every  event  mud  be 
earned,  etc.,  etc.  For  as  soon  as  you  interpose  the  minor,  '  this 
explosion  is  an  event,'  you  make  no  progress  towards  additional 
knowledge  in  the  conclusion  i  you  know  already  that  this  explo- 
sion was  an  event :  you  could  not  have  known  it  at  all  without 
having  already  decided  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  are 
caused. 

For  the  purposes  of  deduction,  all  such  principles  are  barren 
and  useless.  Nothing  can  be  derived  from  them.  From  their 
very  nature,  they  are  simply  statements  concerning  those  relations 
or  elements,  that  are  present  in  every  act  of  our  higher  know- 
ledge. It  is  only  because  they  are  present  as  an  essential  and 
necessary  element  in  all  these  processes  that  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  conditions  of  deduction. 

§  249.  These  intuitions  or   categories,  are  in  the  ^^    »r-i>-'i»- 
strict  sense  of  the  term  hgicaUy  independent  of  one  f^^^* 
another.    Their  apparent  dependence  upon  one  an- 
other arises  from  the  limits  of  the  human  intellect,  which 
scribe  a  certain  order  in  the   familiar  acquisition  of  these 
cepts  and  in  the  frequency  and  extent  of  their  application. 

The  observation  is  very  cominon  that  by  a  logical  necessity  wo 
must  think  of  being  before  we  think  of  its  relations  or  attribute; 
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of  time  before  we  think  of  space ;  of  all  these  before  we  think 
of  cause,  anJ  of  these  together  with   causatioa   before  we  think 

design;  or,  as  expressed  in  other  language:  Being  is  fun  da- 
mental  to  all  other  categories,  and  must  be  presupposed  before 
aud  as  the  condition  of  them  all :  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  lees 
must  precede  the  more  dependent  till  the  entire  circle  ie  complete. 

But  no  one  of  these  categdries  can  be  developed  from  another, 
If  it  could  be  it  would  not  be  primitive  and  original.  Nor  can 
one  be  explained  into  or  resolved  by  another.  None  of  them  is 
properly  complex,  for  if  this  were  so,  each  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments 'vould  be  original  and  primitive,  but  not  their  constituted 
whole.  They  cannot  be  dependent  in  the  relation  of  content;  for 
tlie  import  of  one  cannot  be  resolved  into  that  of  another.  Nat 
ie  one  more  exteiwivc  than  the  other,  so  far  as  the  real  objects  are 
concerned  to  which  each  may  possibly  be  applied.  Every  object 
that  exists  must  bs  conceived  as  existing,  as  diverse  from 
others,  as  related  to  others,  as  whole  or  part,  aa  in  time  and 
apace,  as  capable  of  number,  etc.,  etc.  Were  the  mind  capable 
of  attending  to  all  these  conceivable  relations  of  every  existing 
object  by  a  single  intuitive  act;  were  it  not  dependent  upon  the 
slow  processes  of  observation  and  induction  to  learn  which  is 
related  to  which  as  m?wH  and  effect,  power  and  law,  vieaiis  and 
end,  these  relations  would  he  equally  extensive  in  their  applioar 
tion,  and  woidd  nil  be  co-ordinate  with  one  another  in  the  view 
of  the  human  as  they  are  before  the  divine  mind.  But  inas- 
much as  the  human  mind  proceeds  in  its  knowledge  step  by  step, 
8ome  of  these  relations  are  femiliarly  and  far  more  extensively 
applied  than  others.  Some  of  them  are  applied  to  objects  of 
imagination  and  thought,  while  others  are  more  rarely  affirmed 
even  of  things.  Tlie  relations  of  dependence  between  them 
are  chronological  and  p^chological  but  not  logical 

Thia  attempt  U>  dcTelop  Iho  oatsgorieB  froin  one  uiothei  wu 
tl*icl'«  ilnvul-  GurrifHl  to  ite  eitreuie  by  Hegel,  nhii  begaa  irith  bring,  sad 
ollMgori™  ""  mslilns  being  fn  1«  eqnftl  to  fiol(.-iiff,  '■  C  to  have  no  ountent, 
lougbt  by  nbnt  ho  called  ItB  beroming,  i.  e.,  Ibe  indepetident  and 
neoeliary  moTement  of  the  oDncrpt.  to  evolve  all  the  catsgurlei  from  ona  anatber, 
not  only  ot  thought  but  of  roatErifvl  and  spiritual  ejistenOB,  in  n,  aolf-aomploting 
arid  perpetually  repeated  oirole.  Thin  eolf -evnlvBi  and  BElf-cotnpleting  oirola  of 
DBoeBiwry  oonuaptB  was  oonceivnd  by  him  »s  tbc  I'Ira,  nnd  all  thopo  together  eon- 
ItttaUd  the  Abialnle.  I. «,,  tho  mim  total  of  mutually- rel»t«d  pOBBibls,  and  couoeiT- 
abk  UlQUsbta  and  tiling*. 
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Hegers  mistake  was  twofold.  He  attempted  to  derire  thir^  from  thoughts, 
or  reiU  from  logical  relations,  instead  of  finding  all  logiecU,  i  e..  all  generct/ized 
relations  in  those  whioh  are  real.  He  attempted  to  derive  one  c^ategory  from  an- 
other, instead  of  explaining  the  apparent  dependence  of  one  upon  another  hy 
the  order  in  which  they  are  developed  to,  and  the  extent  in  whioh  they  are 
applied  hy,  the  mind  through  its  psychological  limitations. 

§  250.  The  categories  or  intuitions  may  be  divided 
Into  the  forma!,  the  mathematical,  and  the  real.  The  thSJcltii?.^ 
formal  are  those  which*  are  involved  in  any  act  of 
logical  knowledge,  whatever  be  its  object-matter — ^whether  it 
be  real,  imagined,  or  generalized — ^whether  it  be  an  actually  exist- 
ing or  a  purely  mental  creation.  They  are  essential  to  the  most 
abstract  form  of  knowledge,  and  appear  in  all  its  objects  or 
products.  The  m,athem/xtical  are  those  which  grow  out  of  the 
existence  of  space  and  time  and  suppose  these  to  be  realities. 
The  relations  included  under  this  definition  are  not  exclusively 
used  in  the  sciences  of  number  and  quantity,  t>ut  inasmuch  as 
they  are  fundamental  to  these  sciences,  we  distinguish  them  by 
the  epithet  mathematical ;  using  it  to  designate  all  the  time  and 
space  relations  and  those  directly  dependent  upon  them.  The 
real  are  those  which  are  ordinarily  recognljed  as  generic  to  and 
fundamental  of  the  so-called  qualitifs  and  properties  of  existing 
things,  both  material  and  spiritual.  We  do  not,  however,  by 
using  the  term  real,  imply  or  concede  that  the  formal  and  the 
mathematical  are  any  the  less  real — but  that  they  are  not  limited 
so  exclusively  to  objects  really  existing. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THEORIES  OP   INTUITIVE   KNOWLEDGE. 

A  complete  sketch  of  the  various  theories  which  hare  been  held  in  respect  to 
the  nature,  origin,  and  authority  of  primitive  notions  and  intuitive  judgments, 
would  include  the  most  important  portion  of  a  complete  history  of  Metaphynet 
or  Speculative  Philoeophy.  Such  a  sketch  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the 
present  work,  and  will  not  be  attempted.  We  shall  only  endeavor  to  group  and 
critically  examine,  under  a  few  comprehensive  titles,  those  theories  which  have 
any  present  interest  for  modem  thonght,  or  whioh  are  still  maintained  in  modem 
schools  of  philosophy. 
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^  IGI.  1.  It  bi>  been  extenairelj  taagbt  (hat  thew  Drigina]  Hobj 
[  ftad  Bret  truths  are  diBoemed  by  dlniot  intigit  or  I'nlHt'lion  iade- 
;    peudently  of  a.aj  relatioDB  to  phenomena.     The  power  to  behold 

the  inSalte ;  as  a  divino  Roaeon  nhich  ia  permitled  to  gtue  direcll?  apso  Ihi( 
whioh  is  etornally  true.  Snoh  are  the  represeolationB  of  PlMo,  PlolinM>,  etc., 
among  the  ancionta.  Thne  the  Plaloniiing  and  Cartesian  diiinei  of  the  aeren- 
teenth  oentury,  aa  Henry  Man,  John  Smith  of  Camhridgc,  Balph  Cudinorth,  aod 
moltitodes  of  others,  freely  eipraes  IhemselTeB.  MaUhranche,  Snheiting,  CoUridgi, 
Cowiin,  and  others,  bays  girea  Banotian  to  nnch  views  more  or  less  clearly  eon- 
oeived  aod  eiptaBsed.  Those  who  combine  with  philoiophio  aeateness,  the  power 
of  vlrid  imaglnatioa  and  eloqaent  eipaBition,  Dot  infrequently  meet  the  diffi- 
onltiea  which  attend  the  analyais  and  ezplnnatiDa  of  the  foaDdatious  of  knowledge 
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ftlly  interpreted.  No  direct  Inspection  of  primitii 
oeivable.  It  is  not  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from,  but  by  filing  it  upon.lbB 
taels  and  phonomina  of  the  uttual  world,  that  the  traths  and  relations  of  the 
world  whioh  la  ideal  and  rational  can  be  discerned  at  all. 

g  £52.  3.  Many  of  tbc  earlier  phiioiopheiB  and  theologians  of 
The  theory  [hat  modem  times,  fallowing  the  Boholaitioe  of  the  middle  agea,  were 
S™.r"v  ihT  "Oi^'omed  to  say  that  thoae  idoBB  and  trntha  are  diaoeraed  by  Us 
bgbt  of  nature.  Uglii  of  natou  and  ihc  light  of  nature,  that  they  Ehine  forth  or  are 
eyidf  need  by  their  own  light.  The  uae  of  this  language  is  in  part 
to  ho  traced  t<)  the  often -repuated  maiini  of  Aristotle  that  some  truths  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  bnt  must  be  aceepted  withont  proofs  in  part  by  a  PlatoDio  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage  in  the  gospel  of  John  (i.  9),  in  wbicb  tht  Woi'd  ie  said  to 
enlighten  eveij  man  who  oometh  into  the  world. 

It  ie  obrioui  that  the  pbroBo  ia  OgurBtito  and  expresses  only  the  fact  whieh  re~ 
naina  to  bo  explained  and  accoontcd  for,  that  these  truths  are  neither  generiliied 
from  eiporienoe  nor  dedoced  by  logical  rafioci nation  ;  that  Ihey  a' 


thought  of  th 


1  they  ai 


Lt  upon  thorn  ai 


riginal  asanmptioi 


earneatly  held  and  taught  that 
h  the  eoul.     This 

ted  the  firat  book 


ilidity  of  all  general ixatio a  & 
J  2S3.   3.  The  dootrine 
That  they  ar<    these  ideaa  and  beliefs  an 

^■ta  or  con.  j^  ^^1,  ,,^„^„  gj  jjjp  dootrine  whioh  Bswarles  is 
taught,  and  to  the  refutation  of  which  Locke  do» 
.  of  hie  Enai/.  It  ia  that  the  intollast  finds  itself  at  birth  or  as  eoon  as  it  wakea 
to  oonaeions  actirlty,  to  bo  poasesBed  of  Ideas  to  wbieh  it  has  only  to  attach  the 
■pprepriate  namea,  or  of  judgments  wbieh  it  needs  only  to  enpress  in  fit  proposi- 
Wons.  Whether  this  dootrine  as  thus  stated  and  defined,  was  ever  h^ld  by  any 
one  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  Even  Desoitrtes  himself  aeema,  when  pressed, 
wholly  to  abandon  the  doctrine  in  Ihefano  ia  which  he  hud  jiroponnded  It  aadmada 
it  the  founditllon  of  the  moat  importan  t  ooualusion.'. 

On  the  other  band.  It  wau)d  be  eonceded  by  many,  nnd  can  be  defended  as  tror, 
that  the  capacity  to  evnlre  these  ideas  and  these  truths  is  bora  with  man  and 
forms  an  esaential  feature  of  Mb  oonattluUoD  aa  man.  Not  only  ia  man  endowed 
with  these  capacities.  bn[  be  is  furnisbed  with  tendcnoies  whioh  impel  (o  thoir 
•icrola«,  and  after  whioh  these  uonceptions  and  judginenta  are  aurely  and  ncoes- 
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iod  applies  the  neoesaarj  attenlioo  or  swskea 
Utiong.     Even  beroro  these  oonoeptiona  nrs  gcocralized  they  a 
.  the  iDdividoiU  snil  conoretB,  in  the  most  impoitant  kindi  of  kuD' 

roiD  the  dactriae  uf  innste  ideas  and  the  sohoo]  of 

htid  bg       TbB  vjsm 


» 

> 
^ 


a1  and  direut  Co  the  vin 

f  hit  mchaoL     These  B.re 

Dlerprolations  of  the  mi 

seterfcl  eclioula  that  are  nunied  after  Looke,  hold 

IDS.     It  will  be  round,  honever,  that  thoy  oati  all 

grnwtb,  or  aa 


ledge. 

i  25*,  *.  F 

Deicatteg,  the  transition  is  n 

Locke  and  tte  KttTal  dirtiiiiiK 

grouped  together,  thungh  t 

Looke  are  verj  diverae,  and 

opposite  and  InDompntible  op 

be  traoed  to  Looke,  either  at 

derived  from  goine  o!  bis  prmoiplBS  b^  logieal  deduotion 

Ibey  were  deviaod  to  BnpplBment  some  of  bis  gupposed  oieraights  or  defeots. 

Looke,  aa  ia  itell  known,  rejected  the  dootrine  of  innato  ideas  and  protestet 
mugt  vigorously  against  it,  in  the  first  book  of  bis  £'iiuj.  This  protest  was  of 
the  greatest  aorrioe  to  philosophy  in  delivering  it  from  the  yague  and  fantaatioal 
ainrtiong  upon  tbig  gubjcot  which  had  been  allowed  before  big  time.  It  bag 
been  questioned  and  may  be  doubted,  whether  auy  enber  and  considerate  thinker 
ever  reoeived  the  doctrine  in  (be  form  and  sense  in  which  Looke  ri^jeoled  it.  But 
It  is  certain  that  mauy  philosopbioal  writers  have  eipreased  themgelves  ia 
language  which  warranted  the  interpretationa  which  Loeka  thought  it  neceasary 

But  Looke  did  not  guard  bimaelf  agninst  serious  oversigbtg  Is  this  polemic. 
He  did  not  digtinguish  between  those  positive  ideas  of  objeeta  and  acts  in  both 
matter  and  spirit  whioh  muke  up  the  maleriali  or  fiiota  of  knowledge — and  the 
relatioiH  between  these  materials,  which,  iT  poggiblo,  are  more  important  than  the 
faals  whioh  thoy  oonnoet.  Nor  did  be  ooaeeire  at  all  the  difierence  between  an 
idea  as  ar^airtd  by  eiporience  and  aa  oecaiionad  by  oiperionoe.  He  did  not  dis- 
eem  that  a  relation  whieh  is  developod  by  eiperieniiB  to  oonscioua  apprehension, 
must  be  implied  or  aasuoied  to  make  experienee  possible.  He  did  not  distinguigh 
between  innate  ideas  and  innate  dispositions  or  capacities  to  develop  and  aaaont 
(o  tmtbg  which  involve  original  ideas.  To  oorreot  these  oversights,  LeibaUt 
anbjoiaed  hia  well-known  reply  to  the  adag^  "nihil  in  inlclUclH  qiimi  now  priut 

Locke  Husertg  pogitively  Chat  all  out  ideag  are  obtained  through  two  aouraeg, 
ifiigiiati'on  and  BeJUclioH  i  Sensation  givea  the  knowledge  of  aeDsible  objects  and 
their  qoaliliesi  Bcfleotion  gives  the  knowledge  of  spirit  and  its  oporationa.  He 
waa  oareful  to  add  that  except  through  these  two  aouroes  we  have  no  ideas  what- 
ever. What  Luuke  intended  by  ideat  admitg  here  of  a  queatiou  similar  to  that 
which  was  noticed  in  nonneotion  with  innate  ideat.  Did  he  mean  positively  to 
exclude  from  ideas  thoae  neoesaary  roUtions  by  whiab  the  miDd  cooneots  all  the 
objects  of  matter  and  apiriCwbloh  it  observes  or  aiperiences?  It  is  probable  that 
this  dlitiDotlon  waa  not  in  hia  mitid,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  did  not  provide 
against  uncertainty  or  amhigaity  of  interpretation.  It  whs  not  unnatural  that 
diSereat  oonatructloDa  aboDld  be  put  upon  doctrines  thus  annoanaed,  and  that  oc- 
aording  to  these  diverse  interpretationa,  there  ihould  apring  up  among  bis  fol- 
lowers different  acboola  of  philoaophy. 

One  class  of  (hone  who  called  tbemaelves  hia  disoiples.  by  greatly  lira 

.  aelting  aside  hia  definition  of  reQection,  interpreted  him  as  Icaehing  thiiKj 
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»ll  uur  poBiliio  Ideiu  *i 


lUrial  ubjecU,  uid  perverted  hU  principlea  bo  lis  Id 
I  philo>u|ib;.  C'oHdillac  thug  applied  hie  doetrine, 
and  dsrivBd  rrom  it  tlie  oonalutinn  Ibat  kU  oar  ideu,  wliettisr  those  of  etata 
DT  spirit,  are  simply  (ram/brwfii  foiiufinnt.  "  Loo'_fl  diutinguo  deui  Bourge<  de 
dSi  Idies :  lee  scni  ot  !■  rfiflexiun.  n  eenit  plai  eiMt  de  n'tn  reconnsiitru  qa'aoe 
muroe,  paroe  qas  I&  rfSezlon  n'eat  duns  bod  prinuipe  que  la  BeUBittiuD  elle  ni£iD^ 
•nit  pane  qu'elloeet  moins  laBonroedes  id^ea  qae  lecnnal  par  lequei  etles  dioou- 
lent  dea  aeuB."— rmi'ij  dtt  Saiwaliom.  Tbia  duoCrioe  iu  the  rorm  in  which  it  wu 
tnnght  b;  Condilliui  aod  by  othera  of  tho  Freacli  aniiuul,  was  iung  aince  abaji- 
doDcd,  but  tendenoiea  to  the  aajue  doetrine,  it  uot  tn  the  aajue  DpiuioDB  in  reepeol 
to  the  DMure  and  urigiu  uf  muntBl  nativitiss  aud  their  girodutts,  retain  their  hold 

Alexander  Bain  with  otburs. 

Hume  {TraulUa  on  flumci  /future.  Part  111.,^  {  2,  3,  4,  U,  IS;  Inquv 
eei'ni'ng  lAo  tfumin  Underitandiug,  J  7,)  applied  LDeke's  distum  in  respeot 
to  the  aourecB  of  knowledge,  to  the  anal^aia  of  tbe  relation  of  eBoeiition,  or  at  be 
o:i11.  d  it.  ot  the  ideal  of  Caate  and  Effrrl,  and  uf  Nta:„ary  aoHHKlia,i.  Ue  firtt 
demonatralea,  aa  it  is  easy  to  do,  that  these  idcnt  are  not  to  be  gained  from  Seo- 
■ntion.  He  tlicn  inquires  whether  they  oan  be  gained  by  Rofleetiun,  or  the  OOD- 
aoiuuB  eiperienoB  wbiub  we  liave  of  llie  excruiie  of  power  in  the  prodaclloD  of 
aSmta  by  Tolitian.  To  this  ho  answen  Id  Che  negative,  experienae  giving  us 
only  the  inrariable   aucoosaion  or  the    eoustant   conjunction   of   these    interaiil 

How  then,  he  asks,  does  It  happen  that  we  eimnect  objecte  ss  aansea  and  efFeetB, 
uid  what  ii!  the  meaning  of  the  combination  ?     We  certainly  do  tbua  cooaf  el 

quuBlion,  he  repliea  ;  Objects  which  are  obaerved  to  lie  alwayi 
conjoined,  we  invariubly  itHocialt  in  »ur  minda :  When  we  obaerve  tbe  one  we 
onnoot  avoid  thinking  of  the  other;  The  principle  of  aasociatian  is  that  whioli 
explains,  and  it  ia  tho  ouly  mental  law  that  eiplaina,  the  coDibination  of  objcola 
wid  eventa  aa  cauaea  and  eBeots. 

The  lolutlon  applied  by  Home  to  the  single  relation  of  oanse  and  effect,  baa 
rinse  hia  time  been  applied  U>  tho  enplanation  of  other  of  tbe  ao-callod  necresary 
truths  or  primitive  cognitions.  Diit^nld  Slcmirl  used  it  to  aooonnt  for  the  belief 
that  every  viaible  or  oolorrd  object  Inrolvei  a  belief  in,  and  an  appreheasion  of 
(xtcnsian.  Dr.  Thim-i  Hi-aKii  carried  It  atill  farther,  applying  il  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  rclalioDS.  Jamt.  Mill,  in  his  AKnlyait  of  ikt  Human  Mind,  waa  the  first  to 
Anil  In  the  doctrine  of  inseparable  or  indissolnble  asBoeiationa  a  aolveat  far  all 
neoBBsary  beliafa  and  original  eODCeptlons.  Jukn  Stuart  Mill,  hia  son,  in  hia 
iojioand  Bxamlmtllon  o/lS.  PWo»p*yo^Sir  ffi7[,a»  flnmfli™,  has  applied 
this  prineiplo  in  detail  to  all  the  so-oalled  original  and  neoeBaary  trutha  with  tho 
BOnoeptionawbiehlhey  involvOi  peraiating  in  attempting  toshow  by  thisBinglelbr- 
mula  that  mathemalioal  oonoeptiona  and  ailoma  are  goncrallied  from  experienue, 
that  the  univcraal  and  neocBflary  belief  in  OS naation  is  itself  thSyirodoet  of  indueUuD, 
whioh  again  results  from  BBBODiaClonB  that  cannot  be  overoome  or  Beparated, 
Sarbsrl  5^>n.eB'.'whilo  on  tho  one  band  be  earnestly  eonlenda  that  iiicox. 
sf  the  oppoaile  ia  tbe  deeiaivs  teat  of  original  truths,  holds  that  these  vary,  J 
axioms  are  oar  earlleat  induetions  from  experienoe.  Morearer,  he  holds  that  the  I 
Mpaeity  of  isdltoLion  lliielf  ia  not  only  the  result  of  piooeaaea  of  aEioeiation,  bnl   I 


effects.   To  hi 
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these  descend  from  one  generation  to  another  with  an  augmented  tendency,  till 
they  acquire  that  irresistible  force  which  excludes  the  conceirability  of  other  re- 
lations. All  these  writers  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Locke,  but  they 
receive  only  one  or  two  of  his  leading  doctrines  and  interpret  them  in  a  narrow 
spirit,  and  apply  them  to  explain  conceptions  and  beliefs  to  which  Locke  never 
thought  of  applying  them. 

J  265.  5.  Dr.  Thomat  Retd,  with  Hutcheson,  Oswald,  and  Beat- 
tie,  was  aroused  by  the  skeptical  conclusions  derived  by  Hume  and  Dr.  Beid  and 
Berkeley  from  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  to  combat  his  principle  as  gcUool. 
it  had  till  then  been  interpreted — that  all  ideas  are  obtained  from 
sensation  or  reflection— and  to  assert  for  the  mind  itself  an  independent  power  or 
source  of  knowledge.  This  power  was  called  by  him  Common  Sense,  and  to  it 
was  referred  our  belief  in  the  original  and  fundamental  elements  of  all  knowledge. 
Reid  was  especially  earnest  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  Jir«t  principlts  as  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  in  general  and  of  every  special  science  in  particular. 
Of  these  principles  there  is  a  great  variety — logical,  grammatical,  mathematical, 
moral,  methetical,  metaphyeical,  as  well  as  those  facta  given  in  the  experiences  of 
sense  and  consciousness.  All  these  are  discerned  by  that  power  which  he  called 
common  eetue,  and  occasionally  Judgment,  The  nature  and  the  conditions  of  this 
faculty  he  did  not  exactly  define,  noif  its  relations  to  other  powers,  nor  the  laws  of 
its  acting,  nor  the  character  and  place  of  its  products.  He  was  content  to  assert 
that  there  must  be  a  source  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  independently  of  experience, 
and  that  these  first  truths  are  to  be  received  upon  its  authority.  Dugald  Stewart 
followed  Reid  in  insisting  upon  "fundamental  laws  of  htman  belief"  and  "  ori- 
ginal elements  of  human  knotoledge."  He,  however,  subjected  to  analysis  some 
of  those  truths  which  were  asserted  by  Reid  to  be  original,  and  allowed  to  the 
law  of  association  an  influence  which  Reid  had  not  recognized.  Brown  deviated 
materially  from  Reid  and  Stewart  in  attaching  greater  importance,  in  his  analysis 
of  our  conceptions,  to  the  laws  of  association.  He  resolved  the  relation  of  cau&e 
and  effect  into  that  of  invariable  antecedence  and  succession.  He  occasionally 
refers  to  some  original  belief  or  tendency  to  belief  as  necessary  to  explain  our 
actual  experience.  He  also  distinctly  recognized  a  faculty  or  power  called  rela- 
tice  enggention,  yrhioh  of  itself  originates  or  discerns  certain  original  relations; 
making  it,  like  Reid* a  Judgment,  to  be  the  originator  of  and  voucher  for  these 
original  relations  or  categories.  His  system  is  not  always  congruous  or  consist- 
ent with  itself,  inasmuch  as  he  attributes  greater  authority  at  one  time  to  the 
assooiational,  and  at  another  to  the  intuitional  element. 

In  France,  Royer  Collurd  and  Jouffroy  followed  in  general  the  method  and  the 
doctrines  of  Reid,  with  a  more  analytic  scrutiny  and  a  more  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  original  data  of  knowledge.  Each  of  these  writers  made 
some  important  improvements  upon  the  doctrines  of  their  teachers. 

Maine  de  Biran  followed  out  the  doctrine  of  Locke  in  respect  to  Reflection,  and 
attempted  to  find  in  Reflection  the  source  of  some  important  first  truths.  He 
went  further  than  Locke  in  this  direction  and  borrowed  from  Leibnitz  some  im- 
portant modifications  of  Locke's  teachings  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  power  and 
the  essential  activity  of  the  mind  as  a  discoverer  of  original  and  independent 
truth.     Cousin  sought  to  unite  Reid,  Collard  and  Kant. 

These  writers  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  grouped  together  as  belonging 
to  a  separate  school— the  Scottish,  or  the  Scottish  and  French  School.    But  a  m-.iia 
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eBceful  ■tnil;  of  ths  dootrines  of  Locbe  reTeuU  tha  ftLct 

tbe  Smay,  when  be  eime  to  analyie  and  »coouii(  far  tbe  Ideu  of  relttioD,  pirti- 

oularly  of  anoh  primitive  relatLooH  ad  tubatanetf  caiutf  and  adapt 

^m  tha  doatrineH  which  he  woa  sappOEWd  to  have  laid   dowa  in  the  prtweding 

cbspterB.     He  certainly  did  not  plaoa  that  oonBlruotion   upon  them  which  many 

be  seema  to  ascribe  tbem  direetly  to  the  intellect  it.te!f,  and  to  nn  original  power 
to  diioern,  and  an  onginsl  aeol^e9ity  to  receira  tbatn  as  trae.  la  Bliort,  nithont 
assertine. '"  form,  any  new  eouroe  of  ideas,  and  withont  in  the  least  abaodoaing 
hia  praviouB  leaohing! — while  in  reply  to  the  objections  whiob  wore  brought 
■gainst  him  for  iDUontiatenoy,  he  ea^nl^stly  defends  bis  own  oonsUCetiej 
with  himself— bo  does  in  fact  tabo  the  Bamc  groand  with  Roid  and  the  Scottish 
Sobool.     Cf.  (T.  E.    Webb.    InitlUcisali.m  o/  icefa.) 

If  tbia  is  a  correct  interpratatlon  of  Loeke'e  real  upinione,  then  Roid  and 
bis  disciples  are  properly  ROaoDutcd  with  tbe  school  of  Looke,  notwithstanding 
their  earnest  polemic  against  some  of  the  doctriies  wbieb  they  euppoaed  him  t*  i 

}  Z5U.  fl.  From  Home  and  Reid,  who  were  antagonist  disciples 
81^™'  "^  ''''  '"  ""^  flohool  of  Looke,  wo  pass  to  the  speeuiationa  of  Sant,  uid 
euDbider  his  views  at  Jlnl  principle  and  tbs  caUgoriH.  Eant,  likii 
Keid,  was  arooasd  by  tho  sknptiuiam  of  Hume  to  inyestigate  tha  foundations  of 
knowledge.  He  sair  tbat  if  the  solution  given  by  Huma  of  the  relation  of  causa- 
tioa  were  acooptcd  and  applied  to  others  which  are  as  origiuat  and  fundamental, 
theo  BdlonCiHe  knowledge  would  be  impossible,  and  religions  faitb  would  be  ua- 
lapported  by  auy  rational  foundationa.  He  therefore  set  himself  to  tho  work  of 
exaaiining,  by  oritioal  analysis,  tho  intellestual  powers,  (o  ascertain,  if  poasiblo, 
whether  knowledge  a  priori  is  possible,  and  if  so,  what  most  be  its  original  ele- 
ments and  aatborily.  The  results  of  bis  critleal  inquiries  were  a,!  follows:  The 
hnmaa  inlelleot  may  ba  considered 

each  of  these  powers  or  modes  of  aotion,  there  are  elements  a  prion.     To  ths 
8trtte,tpaoe  and  ling  muat  be  assumed  as  apn'ori  oonditions.     If  these 
thai  assumed,  neither  perception  nor  consoinusness  eould  possibly  gain  the  knc 
ledge  appropriate  to  each.     Moreoyer,  unless  the  knowledge  ot  both  ipaoe 

Tbe  Utideritandias  is  tho  power  of  generalising  and  of  logioat  reasoning.     To 

mob  aaiabttanet  and  aitribiile,a.Bica«t  I  and  eftcl.  Without  these  forms  ajDrioK, 
tbe  processes  of  tbe  Undmlaiiding  would  be  impossible  and  their  products  would 
be  untrustworthy. 

The  AsrHon  is  tbe  power  by  which  we  give  unit;  to  our  knowledge  of  botb 
material  and  spiritual  pbeaomeDn,  as  well  in  the  soioral  portions  of  each,  as  when 
those  porUous  are  mutually  oonueotpd  and  related  with  one  another.  To  thli 
unifying  process,  there  must  be  assomed,  as  necessary  presuppositions,  oert^s. 
Ideal  a  priori,  vi».;  the  losl,  tlu  aierunl  world,  and  (lod, 

Tbe  a  priori  elements  of  oar  knowlcilge,  according  to  Kaut,  are  tho  reeeptlTl- 
ties  of  tpatt  and  lime  for  the  Setuet  Iheformt  or  categoriei  for  tbe  Undtriland- 
ingi  and  ihe  idtai  for  the  Rtaioa.  Thsit  these  elemeats  are  assumed  and  applied 
In  all  our  higher  knowledge,  was  sboim  by  Kant  to  follow  necessarily  from  th* 


(ualysis  of  that  knowledge  wbieb  Is  gulned  by  tl 


LLud  indirectly  from 


oxers.      Tbeae  were  th«    ^^H 
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tbe  direct  annlyBii  of  tha  opermtioni   of  iii  Et^vcrnl  poxers. 
pantive  reBulta  otbia  psycholagioal  nnaljaia. 

Bat  Kant  rained  anntbei  ioquirj.  Are  tbeae  a  priori  and  aeceiBBir?  aiBump' 
ti0D»  Ihemielves  worthy  of  oonfldoEOe?     Are  (he j  true,  and  do  Ibey  hold  good  of 

intelleot — a,  ohiioge  in  whiob  might  ioTolYfl  a.  ehange  in  Iheso  noofaaary  relaliona 
and  in  the  knowledge  which  >a  built  upon  Cbi^m  7  To  tbeee  queitiuns  of  bie  own 
asking,  Kant  makea  the  luliowing  reply :  These  ouumptieaa  have  far  man  a 
rcgalulive/uice,  but  perhaps  only  a  relalhc  iralh  and  viiiUllg.  That  Is,  while 
man  must  act  in  bis  inteiievtuat  proeeseeB  under  the  tHilief  that  [heae  prinoiples 
are  primary  and  aniveraal,  and  thui  admit  them  ae  giving  law  to  bis  ova  Intel- 
lent,  and  aa  grounding  and  eiplaining  all  his  knowledge,  he  ie  not  authorised 
thereby  to  aasuma  that  they  hold  good  aa  the  lawa  uf  those  miuda  which  may  bo 
BDppoeed  to  he  oonatitulcd  diOerently  from  the  human,  or  that  they  hold  true  of 
the  knowledge  which  snub  minds  uoquire.  On  tbe  one  band,  we  cannot  deny  (bat 
Ibey  do  hold  true  for  other  bcinga  and  their  knowledge;  and  on  the  ulber.  m 
cannot  deny  that  they  do  noL  Fur  anght  that  we  know,  it  may  be  true,  Ihat 
other  beinga  migbt  be  aa  constituted  as  not  to  assume  these  prinoiplea,  or  to  know 
by  means  of  tbe  rehitluDa  wbiob  Ihej  inrolre.  We  oannot  affirm  that  there  are 
aaoh  beings.  We  cannot  deny  tbat  there  may  be.  We  cannot  oonceiie  bow  there 
ahould  be.  We  cannot  imagine  Intelleatual  proceaaea  that  do  not  run  back  into 
tbeae  rolationa  and  priuciples,  nor  can  we  ODnoeire  of  any  knowledge  which  'u 
not  held  tageCber  by  these  relatione,  hut  we  bave  no  rational  ground  for  denying 
that  both  are  poeaiblo. 

This  ia  the  laat  reault  of  the  oritical  oxaminatlon  to  wbiob  Kant  eubjccled  tb« 
]nt«lleotDal  faculty.  Tbeae  views  have  bad  extensive  currency  among  the  pbil' 
oaopbera  of  Germany  and  England,  and  tbe  aaaortion  of  them  baa  wrought  like 
leaven,  to  atimulato  inquiry  and  to  eicits  to  counter  nascrtioni.  Many  who  would 
not  accept  them  have  found  it  difficult  to  ebovr  tboir  groundleaaneiiB  or  (heir  uo- 
tmtb.  in  part  or  in  whole.     Many  philoaophcra  who  have  followed  Kant  in   bis 

to  enter  a  special  protest  against  these  views,  or  to  aeok  to  vindicate  a  different 

Tha  only  part  of  Kant'a  theory  with  wbiob  we  are  hen  ooaoemod  ia  the  sug- 
gestion wbiob  he  mekes,  (hat  the  relationa  and  principles  whinb  we  Bnd  tu  be 
original  and  aaanme  In  be  true  for  oor  own  thinking  and  knowledge,  are  not  ne- 
ccssarQy  trne  and  valid  for  all  thinking  and  all  knowledge. 

Concerning  thia  we  observe; 

(1.)  It  is  a  queation  of  Specntative  Fliiloaophy  or  Metaphysics,  and  not  at  all 

a  qnestion  of  Psyobology.     PByobolopoBlly  oonpidered,  the  views  of  Kant  do  not 

differ  materially  from  those  of  other  philosophers  so  far  aa  the  proposition  it 

that  certain  trutha  must  be  received  aa  nnivcrsat  and  necessary,  and 

that  these  are  given  to  tho  mind  a  priori.     It  is  one  chief  object  of  his  CriiiqHt 

show  tbat  such  principlea  are  not  obtained  by  experience,  but  most  be  assumed 
In  order  to  make  experieooe  passible,  aa  withoni  them  we  oould  have  neither 
experience  nor  icience. 

That  which  he  aubjoias  to  (his  aaoertained  resnlt  of  psyohologioal  analysis,  ia 
the  auggBSlian  that  this  may  bo  true  in  human  psychology  only,  and  not  in  the 
bifchology  of  other  knowing  beings.     Whatever  may  be  the  pi 
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ihiedJ  Uuaic.  tu  bt  arpsd  mid  defaudod  uu  qwcukuicF  gnntndi. 
(1.1  Tbi«  auHmftiftUal  ai^geotiuii  ui  i^egif  if  HBEui^Hjnad  Iff  may  gtvu 
aoftlogj  oi  pnibkbllil;.     Tbe  (mI>  lA^itb  nggencd  the  Ikisi*  an  the 


Time  obsoeM  are  ■ 


#0«n  diruwjfb  ■  eulured  lens,  bt  it  red  ui 

l4ue.     In  IJkc  laiAiwr,  Ibe  ctior  uf  objedx  it,  to  a  liniiled  ezient.  ■ 

^tuA^BC  in  tb«  irbjBioml  euadilioD  of  tbe  eye.     Some  &»□,  tbron^  d 


lUB   iLiialoglH  dcrired   frw 


e  IscU,  Kuit  joitiCag  hinuelf  i 

DT  IIbUs  miBdj  vbidi  know  oUKr  nlalit 
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than  (bote  of  iiiu.  (^cr,  ni»(iUHF,  cuuaftVgi.  To  tfaii  it  is  coongh  to  nplj 
tliM  th«  fkeU  fr«uwhiata  thcM  (oggeMiflita  an  derired  are  phenomena  oTthe  eor- 
puraaJ  orgatiii is '— while  tbe  acti  and  ol^eets  to  wbich  thej  are  afrpfied  by  way  of 
aualoKy  iwriaiu  '.o  (be  jiare  iutellect.  We  know  moreover  of  tbe  pheDomena  of 
Ibe  organlWD,  Ibat  Ihe  ooqwreat  orgBDiem  U  a  taelur  wbicb,  witb  matnial  Dundi- 
lioni,  nut  uDly  prttmtt  Ibe  object  for  (be  Blind  to  pereeiie,  but  make*  it  ta  be 
what  U  la  tu  BoartaiD  citent,*))  tbat  Ibe  object  changeiwltli  il>  ebanging  betors 
and  BODditione.  Bat  to  tbeee  Iboogbti  or  intelleetasJ  r«latiosa  no  mieh  conditiom 
Ml  rei]uirei).  Certainly  tbe  ohjeati  are  not  known  lo  ehange  with  any  eoDdtUoDX. 
H'l  far  u  theie  rulali^ina  are  applied  to  material  object*  it  makeg  no  difleraiM 
■rbal  Ihe  objecU  are.  Many  are  equally  applicable  lo  BpirltDal  beingn,  and  their 
D hen amana,  prod noti,  and  truatwurthicicii  cannot  be  weakened  orBolBaidebT 
analof  je<  derired  from  material  boingi  and  phenomena.  _ 

lilivo  grounda  tur  applying  »riy  annlogiea  of  the  kind  are  foond  Id  VtM 


(«.)  Tb. 


mggoBllon  of  Kiint  la  innonilMent  with,  and  overthrown  by,  the  roach 
Mid  neoeaaary  uae  of  aarae  of  tbaas  very  relationa  which  aro  bronght  into  dis- 
Iruat,  It  ii  open  lo  tbn  obargo  of  Iwing  an  Intelleotual/t/u  da  «.  For  exnmple, 
all  rAepeo'iivaprouiJrur  (he  auggetlliin,rimnded  npon  ga  analogy  which  we  have 
■een  to  ha  iniMlid  hooanaa  ifrtlciimi,  reiU  npon  one  of  theee  first  truths  Ihem- 
nlVBi,  DOB  of  tbeie  very  original  relallonii,  which  Knnt  imt^ecta  Ia  metaphysiea! 
doubt  M  towhi-lliBr  llmiynotlio  merely  contingent  upon  tbe  human  oonstilu- 
tlon.  Il  U  perfuuUy  ulnar  (hat  Ihe  quDBtlon  wbloh  he  raiaea,  ia  whether  koow- 
ladge  hj  theae  reUtioua  ai  a  auttjuetlro  prouoia,  and  lbs  relation!  tbemaelvea  ae 
ottji'cll''*  (MM,  may  not  be  and  probably  are,  rffrett  of  wblch  tbe  homan  con- 
ttllutlon  la  a  MUH.  We  notion  alao  that  the  rouon  by  which  he  anpporli  his 
■aggaatlan  la.  Ibal  wo  are  JuitlBed  In  au  Interpreting — which  we  have  \ 
nlaluterpretlug— oertaln  *lgna  or  indlealloni  farnlihed  by  aoalogona  phi 
In  thll  arjtiiiuenl  it  will  be  obrlou<i  lo  d11  uur  rCAdcra  who  acorpt  tbe  iinal] 
wbloh  Wv  havii  giveu  of  IndnDlloni  thitt  the  aaaompllons  which  he  ooi 
■nty  nfulolltr.  are  naed  and  a|>plli>d  by  blin  ai  Ibough  tbry  were  ml.  He 
t'luly  appliBB  Willi  enlirv  eoDllibiice,  the  rclaliuna  of  r<»M  and 
tartly  aud  really  applloable  lo  Ihe  eomlilutlan  uf  luan  as  viewed  by  all  belags 
whalsvBT,  and  wbolly  umlta  to  ntniee  Ibat  he  baa  augjeUed  Ibat  theae  ndationa 
iplOfMl  In  bauBB  tblnk^Bs,  ho  aarely  euntingonl  npon  tl 
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dentB  of  that  thinking,  and  may  not  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the  soul  as 
viewed  or  known  by  any  other  being,  whether  creature  or  Creator. 

This  is  not  all.  Not  only  are  they  used  as  though  they  were  real,  but  they  are 
used  tis  real  in  order  to  prove  that  they  are  only  regulative.  He  reasons  thus: 
Upon  the  principles  to  which  I  must  conform  as  the  laws  of  my  human  thinking, 
do  I  conclude  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  principles  themselves 
are  true  of  human  thiLking  only.  How  convincing  and  consistent  such  reason- 
ing is,  it  is  easy  to  see. 

J  257.  7.  From  Kant  to  Hamilton  the  transition  is  natural,  be-  , 

(sause  the  connection  between  their  views  is  most  intimate.     Ham-    Positive     and 

ilton  holds  that  our  native  cognitions  are  both  Unioeraal  and  Ne-    Negative    Ne- 

cossity. 
te%sary.    The  Necessity  of  a  cognition  may,  however,  be  of  two 

species.  It  may  be  either  Posit ive  or  Negative.  It  may  either  result  from  the 
power  of  the  thinking  principle,  or  from  the  powerleaeneaa  of  the  same  to  think 
otherwise.  Of  Positive  Cognitions  he  says :  **  To  this  class  belong  the  notion  of 
existence  and  its  modifications,  the  principles  of  identity,  contradiction,  and  ex- 
cluded middle,  and  the  intuitions  of  space  and  time."  All  these  are  discerned  by  the 
mind  by  a  necessity  which  positively  pertains  to  the  objects  discerned  and  in  the 
reality  of  which  the  mind  absolutely  confides. 

To  the  other  class  belong  the  relations  of  Substance  and  Phenomena,  and  of 
Cause  and  Effect.  These  are  necessary  through  the  imbecility  of  the  mind  to 
conceive  of  existence  in  any  other  way  than  under  these  relations.  This  neces- 
sity is  only  a  special  case  of  the  application  of  the  more  general  law  of  the  aon^ 
ditioned ;  which  in  its  turn  is  described  as  the  necessity  which  constrains  the 
mind  to  think  of  every  object  as  a  medium  between  two  extremes,  each  of  which 
is  respectively  contradictory  of  the  other  and  so  both  cannot  be  true,  while  yet 
the  mind  must  think  the  object  under  one  of  the  two. 

The  exposition  and  discussion  of  this  Law  of  the  Conditioned  may  be  deferred 
till  we  consider  its  application  to  the  special  conceptions  and  relations  of  Cause 
and  Effect.  (Cf.  g  297.) 

It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  it  seems  to  be  in  its  principle  the  same  with  the 
doctrine  of  Kant,  that  certain  cognitions  are  necessary  to  the  mind  because  of  itA 
peculiar  constitution,  which  would  no  longer  ba  so  in  case  this  constitution  were 
changed  or  other  than  it  is.  They  are  therefore  Regulative  only,  that  is,  they 
control  the  actions  of  the  human  mind  and  their  products,  because  we  cannot 
avoid  employing  them,  knowing  all  the  while  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  this  be- 
cause we  are  finite.  They  are  true  relatively,  t.  e.,  true  only  in  relation  to  our 
limited  capacities. 

We  urge  against  this  substantially  the  same  objections  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
Kant  is  liable,  viz. :  that  we  must  use  these  very  conceptions  which  are  said  to 
be  merely  Regulative  and  Relative,  in  the  very  judgments  which  we  form  of  the 
mind  and  these  very  relations  ,*  and  again,  its  tendency  is  skeptical,  like  that  of 
Kant.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  with  distrust  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
introduces  contradictions  between  the  decisions  and  dicta  of  the  separate  activi- 
ties of  the  intellect. 

3  258.   8.  To   meet,  or  rather,  to  shut  off,  the  difficulties  pro- 

The  theorv  of 
pounded  by  Kant,  and  in  part  assented  to  by  Hamilton,  Faith  has    paith  as  con- 
been  proposed  as  the  source  of  certain  original  conceptions  and    ?***^j^  ^   ■ 
primary  beliefs.     Sometimes  Feeling,  or  some  act  more  akin  to  the 
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■motirB  than  to  tba  loUllectaal  jiuwcrB, 
Tonohgr  of  the  primaij  belier*,  aud  iudin 
upuu  tbam.  This  isi'.h  or  feeling  haa  mOK 
Iha  Abnltile,  Iho  Injimte,  or  tlie  Pnooiirfili 


ima  been  urged  US  the  origiaator  dnd 

i:tlj  of  the  knowredge  whioh  is  built 

naually  had  for  'As  ubjeot  or  objealB, 

1,  rsther  than  thn  ultimale  danoep- 


latloni 

,bjmoan« 

1  of  whioh  ihMO. 

SOHly  ' 

Tint,  Spin 

■=,  /™»DrM. 

are  re 

oeitod  by 

(hiB  origii; 

>ala»i 

reJatie 

<aa  hare  been  coneei 

iTOd 

tOKOlh 

or  witb  Sad  and  ths 

KOnt. 

tniLta 

Buljais  ha 

a  failed  to 

untie, 

la  a™  thought  by  the  mind  and  ihe  primary  ro- 
ixisteneoa  are  Glaaaified  and  cDuoci^Lcd.  God,  thl 
law  been  uauall;  the  objecta  which  it  is  »EBert«d 
ent  uf  Fftith  or  Fooling.  Sometimaa  the  mora! 
\a  the  direat  objest  of  the  auul'e  apprebenaion, 
The  tendeooy  to  cut  tho  knot  which  an  inlellea- 
ii  moat  conaplououa  aa  porpetunlly  reappearing 
in  the  entire  bielory  of  oiodDm  philoaopby.  The  need  of  a,n  oliimiLte  ivnd  deci- 
live  authority  for  our  confidence  in  the  aetings  of  the  bdu1.  haa  oflcu  prompted 
to  a  eoujj  di  viain,  hj  whioh  aome  UBUrping  power,  uuder  the  fairest  niimea.  hai 
seated  ilaolf  in  the  place  of  rule,  mid  the  uaurpaliuu  has  been  aequiesaed  in,  by 

B'lnvictlona  and  the  recelvod  aystema  nf  auienoo,  morulily  and  tbeology. 
Dncarta,  having  vainly  sought  for  some  critorion  of  truth  whioh  should  asBorfl 


bimtb 


,t  bia  JHdgm. 


n  regard 
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apirilnai  operationa  tnigbt  bo  truated, 
lonee  of  the  Great  Creator,  of  whose  eiisteniw  he  was  aaaured  by  the  innate  idea 
wbicli  attests  both  hia  eiistecoe  and  hia  porfeotions.  Thia  being  given,  tbo 
KOgnitions  and  infkreneca  of  tho  intellcetual  faonlty  may  bo  tnutvd,  when  they 
are  properly  toatod  by  the  criteria  or  noraja  wbicb  the  Creator  himaelf  has  pro- 
Tided. 

KaHl,  after  deapairing  to  End  in  the  Bpecdative  RoaaoD  an;  warrant  for  tmating 

tbs  coadiUons  of  all  experienoe  and  nil  science,  finds  in  the  oa'cgon'cal  imptralnt 
of  tlia  Praetical  Beaton  a  voucher  far  the  law  of  Duty.  Vncnndltional  faith  in 
Duty  wa>  the  oomer-atone  of  his  syattm,  tho  only  sore  foandation  wblcb  he  could 
And  among  the  ruina  into  wbich  ho  had  dlaintcgralvd  the  struatnrDs  of  the  merely 
speculative  Intoneot,  and  upon  whiab  be  could  rebuild  the  same  SBd  make  tbem 
compact  and  safe.  Faith  in  Duty  rcqairea  &ith  in  Qod  to  defend  and  reward 
Dut;.  Honce  tho  eamo  Practical  Reason  whioh  commanda  UB  eategorioally  (i*.  c, 
unconditionally,  and  without  asking  or  flading  reaBona  or  grounda)  to  believe  in 
Doty,  cominanda  us  (o  believe  there  is  a  true  and  porfcct  God.  But  such  a  Qod 
will  not  deceive  bis  croatoree.  If  we  trust  in  Him  we  may  confide  in  the  Bpecula- 
tive  testimony  of  the  Reason  which  be  baa  aoastmctod  and  orcated,  oancemiug 
those  coaceptiona  which  it  originatea  and  reqnires;  and  may  assign  them  thu 
place  whiflh  they  take  and  hold  in  our  knowledge,  nut  as  being  ueroly  a  priori 
BSBumptiona  under  which  we  are  obliged  to  think,  but  aa  being  fuadamcntal  truths 
which  we  must  accept  as  real.  By  tlia  Praolicsl  Jteason  we  allow  those /onoi  o/ 
Ihoaghl  by  which  we  must  regnlato  our  tliinking,  to  Irecome  the  roprcsenlalive* 
of  tboae/orwso/  i«nj  which  control  the  world  of  reality. 

Jambi  felt  the  difficnltics  in  which  Kant  involved  himaelf  and  the  mluda  or  hli 
generation,  but  waa  not  content  with  the  aolntiDn  nhich  he  furafahed.  Ec  adopted 
another,  similar  in  principle,  indeed,  bot  slightly  vHried  in  ita  applications.  T» 
th«  power  of  apprehending  that  which  is  primary  and  unconditionally  true,  b« 
gave  the  names,  at  first  of  Fail/i,  aflerwarda  ot  FciUnn  and  the  lltcilfition  qf  ifc 
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Sintir,  ami  last  of  all,  of  fteuMn  Proper.  The  ohjeols  whioh  thin  power  appr«- 
headBsrenut  mora]  arid  religiuuH  objaotB  »ai  relfttiuns  exclusivelj;  bnt  the  nbjeoti 
of  saane  ftnd  cDaBciaaBneBii  vith  the  relatioBS  which  (hey  involve,  as  tnil;  ai  Ood, 
the  BonI,  and  ImmoHality.  Theee  are  all  rooeived  by  the  direct  faith  of  lbs  soul, 
and  [bii  ftitb  and  the  troth  oF  wliat  it  reoeireB  is  [he  precondition  of  nil  anal^iit, 
i-ftrenct  and  dtducUait  i  In  all  these  proceeaei!  we  Bimplj  annlyiiB  aud  explioatB 
•that  la  given  to  faith  impliedly  and  as  a  whole.  Jaoobi  simply  Maerted  these 
prlnoiplosto  be  the  foundation  truths  of  all  knowledge.  He  did  not  tfaow  how  they 
Aoald  be  true  or  why  ne  heliere  them.  Indeed,  he  despaired  of  any  such  unalysiB. 
Me  did  not  leel  adei^uate  to  illustrate  them  in  the  detail;  he  simply  rested  in  theii 


Q  ftmliivj  af  dep^Hdence- 


SDhlneratapher  reoo^ized  feeling — 
and  medinm  nf  all  (he  knowledge  of 
can  neither  eODDeire  uf  God  nor  dsSne  our  cODeep(B  of  him.  All  efforts  in  this  di 
netioD,  as  well  as  their  results,  are  entirety  inadequate  and  misleading.  Bo  far  be 
isal  oue  witfa  Jacobl.  With  him  he  makes  feeling  or  failb  the  Broand  of  our  appre- 
hensions of  the  InHnllfl'  aad  Divine.  In  reipeet  to  our  knowledge  of  and  faith  in 
the  ouaooptionB  that  ore  fandanental  to  finite  knowledge — ^be  would  bo  foremoat 
to  assert  that  (bene  are  a  priori  eonditions  and  assumptions  uf  (he  intelleol,  and 
that  nature  herself  in  ooDStruoted  in  earreBpondenoe  with  these  forma  of  baman 
thought:  we  have  therefore  the  amplesl  ground  for  trusting  the  prooiwBCB  that 
are  essential  to  nur  higher  knowledge  and  the  resulte  to  whieh  they  oooduct  as. 
The  relations  of  flnite  exintenee,  luotudiag  those  of  ipai:e  and  (inr,  of  •uiafonni 
■Dda(fr(6ri'r,af  eauieond  effect,  were  ooonidered  by  Sohleiermaoher  forms  of  exit- 
Unoe,  or  real/omn  in  DOntradiBtination  to  the  subjootivo  forma  of  Kant  and  Fichta 
IB  of  Ilegel.     Those  are  apprehended  by  the  intellect  directly. 
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[    aoDS  of  whioh,  in  eonneotion  with  the  organic  /uncfion,  all  the  fomiB  of  finil 
knowledge  are  to  he  referred. 

Some  of  the  more  revont  Qerman  philosophers,  as  CKalybniHi  Rriff,  and  pro- 
eminently  !,i,iw,  rest  their  oonHdenee  in  the  fi 
human  Intelteot,  upon  etbiflal  grouude.     The  quesl 
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taone  mother.  Tbe  fuct  of  their  neaeasury  eiiatonoa  we  reoeirebya  direct  ItiBighl^ 
whtdh  hs  HBlit  buth  faith  aad  knoirludga.  He  barrona  from  Kant  ooncaptious 
thttt  Bra  appropriate  to  the  Practioal  Reason— eo  far  at  least  a«  eihienl  di^tino- 
tioni,  moroJ  libeit;  und  a  pereunal  tiod  are  conuemed.  From  Jncobi  he  adopts 
the  lerm/a^ii.  With  the  dootrine  of  Sehkienaituher  tho  details  of  his  Lheoiy 
of  tbe  TTuaoDditioDed  are  alosel;  blliod.  Cf.  Hamiltoa  (Met.,  ttc.  3Uj  alia 
Appendix,  Laller  lo  Caldtntcod). 

That  whioh  gives  plaaBibilitf  to  the  doatriae  that  Faith  or  Feeliag  is  the  ultj- 
matB  ground  of  tbia  kind  of  knowledge  is  that  it  is  out  received  by  an;  out  of 
DonBcioDs  aaunt  to  propuaitigaa,  of  which  the  elementary  concepts  are  first  dis- 
tinotlj  apprehended  apart  and  then  united,  hut  the  mind  first  belie/ea  or  knows 
before  )t  refleotivelj  diaoriminatea  \(s  knovledgee  into  their  clementa.  Hcnee  the 
act  is  sailed  faith  ia  oppuaitlon  tu  aod  In  dietluction  from  judgment,  the  last  being 
■upposed  to  involye  analjaia  as  well  as  aombioation.  Ethioal  tu)d  religious  ob- 
jects are  those  which  moat  frequentl?  bring  it  into  exercise,  and  these  invarlabl; 
eioito  moro  or  less  feeling.  Heiiee  the  Bpeeisl  souroe  of  theao  oonviotione  is  oon- 
ceived  as  aomethiag  not  iDtclIoeluat,  aad  ia  simpl;  ealled  /ecling  at  one  ttme,uid 
faith  at  another.  Tbe  oreraight  lies  in  making  these  terms  to  imply  that  the  aot 
ia  not  intellectual.  It  must  be  preemineatt}'  an  iutetlcotual  oet  and  power,  for  it 
conditious  all  the  special  acts  and  eagnitiona  of  whiah  the  intelleet  is  capable. 

I  2bV.  P.  The  immediate  euooesaor  of  Kant  was  J.  0.  FirtU. 
J.  O.  Picbte.  whose  ayatem  was  proposed  as  a  modification  and  improvement  of 
that  which  was  taught  ia  the  Cntiqae  a/  the  Pari  Bcwioh.  FichW 
derived  all  knowledge,— the  material  s  a«  weli  as  the  fomis,  the  a  ;iatlsrtnn' and  the 
a  prion',— from  the  aotivitj  of  the  Ego.  Every  thing  which  the  mind  knows,  being 
US  well  as  relatioDS,  Bo  far  as  it  is  known,  is  the  work  of  the  Ego,  and  ic  evolred 
from  its  own  creative  activity. 

Bo  far  as  tbe  oatcgotiee  of  thongbt  are  concerned,  Fiohto  endeavors  to  show  tjiat 
e>oh  one  of  them  is  neoossarlly  involved  in  the  aevcral  conerete  creative  acts  by 
for  itself  the  known  universe.  Its  first  act  is  to  affirm 
a  it  must  apply  and  evolve  the  law  or  relation  of  ideo- 
<t  is  to  affirm  the  non-Sgo.  But  this  in  like  manner  In- 
.  (A)  ia  not  (uon-d).  The  third  is  to  nieogniie  the 
I  oppoaed  to  a  divisible  non-Ego.  This  involves  the  reciprocal 
<n  tbe  other,  and  this  implies  tbe  relation  of  Causative  effioienoj. 
evolved  in  a  similar  way  by  the  produotive  activity  of 
e  non-Ego  which  thia  actlvilj  calls  forth.  JVjhh  and 
tt,  realilg,  ponibititg  aad  necewilg,  etc.,  etc.,  arc  all  ao- 
countod  for  by  the  oreatii'e  activity  of  the  Ego,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  simpler  to 
die  more  oomplox  prooenaes  and  products  of  human  knowledge. 

I  2S0.  10.  Sohelling  followed  Fiohto-by  tha  effort  to  mediate 
EchBlllng'a  between  him  and  Kant— ao  far  aa  to  provide  for  a  common  origi- 
iiiw"lei."""°'  iMioniuiil  relationsliip  for  the  sahjootive  and  objootive.  His  i»- 
Ullecliial  I'niHiltoN  reoognlies  at  first  the  indifforeneo  of  both,  from 
which  it  develops  aa  oorreapondent  to  one  another  the  forms  of  thought  and  the 
forms  of  being.  The  authority  for  the  catcgorion  in  this  double  application  must 
be  in  that  intuition  which  affirms  them  tu  be  common  to  the  two.  In  his  later 
philosophy,  which  was  modified  to  avoid  and  diaplaoe  the  logical  idaaliam  rf 
Hegal,  Schelliug  assumes  tbe  reality  of  concrete  and  actual  being,  and  leaches  tb 
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mind's  competence  to  originate  and  affirm  necessary  and  original  relations  only  in 
their  application  to,  and  by  occasion  of  supposed  concrete  knowledge.  For  this 
reason  he  asser^^d  for  these  a  priori  relations  and  for  philosophy  itself,  what  he 
called  only  a  negative  value. 

§  261.  11.  Hegel  substituted  thought  for  Schelling's  intellectual 
intuition,  i.  e.,  that  mental  activity  which  produces  and  is  con-  Hegel's  theory 
cemed  with  the  concept  or  logical  notion  j  but  he  made  a  fatal  mis-  thought.^"™ 
take  in  conceiving  that  thought,  viz.,  abstract  thinHngfOonld  be  ex- 
plained independently  of  concrete  knowledge  and  actual  being,  and  that  the  for- 
mer could  explain  the  latter  by  the  relations  of  pure  or  abstract  thought.  He  was 
therefore  compelled,  by  logical  consistency,  to  endeavor  to  evolve  and  explain 
every  form  of  actual  being  by  the  development  or  evolution  of  the  notion  from 
within  itself. 

The  categories  or  the  original  and  necessary  relations  of  knowledge,  according 
to  Hegel,  are  all  the  relations  which  are  necessarily  evolved  in  the  process  by  which 
simple,  t.  e.,  abstract  being  is  developed  into  the  several  forms  of  thought  and  ex- 
istence, and  through  them  all,  till  the  absolute  is  attained,  i,  e.,  till  the  process  is 
complete  and  with  it  the  cycle  of  the  original  relations  or  categories  which  are  re- 
quired for  its  evolution. 

3  262.   12.  According  to  Herhart.  some  of  the  categories  are  the 
«     X       -  .1  ..  ,  ..         i.  . ,  «,!  A  A*^      Herbarta  the- 

products  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  ideas.     They  are  not  the    ory. 

necessary  laws  or  forms  of  the  mind's  knowledge,  but  are  the 
growth  and  result  of  its  psychological  functions  as  determined  by  the  laws  which 
govern  the  formation  and  mutual  action  of  the  results  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  soul  by  matter,  and  the  soul's  reaction  against  them.  These  results  are 
perceptions  or  representations.  Concepts,  or  general  notions,  arise  only  when  a 
number  of  similar  objects  have  been  perceived.  These  different  elements  in  their 
struggle  for  reappearance  crowd  one  another  out  of  view,  and  only  those  are  ap- 
parent which,  being  alike,  reinforce  one  another,  and  so  survive  the  struggle.  The 
conceptions  of  Space  and  Time  are  series  of  reproduced  objects,  the  parts  of 
which  are  more  or  less  indistinct,  as  they  stand  related  to  the  here  and  the  now,  A 
thing  or  being  and  its  attributes,  is  either  an  original  whole  analyzed  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  giving  the  attribute  of  quality,  or  a  whole  with  its  attendant  series 
of  time  and  space  accompaniments  giving  the  attribute  of  quantity.  The  suc- 
cessful connection  of  these  attendant  parts  or  accessory  series  is  affirmation — the 
unsuccessful  is  negation :  both  these  involve  the  two  corresponding  forms  of 
judgment  or  the  apprehension  of  relations. 

The  relations  of  substance  to  attributes  and  of  cause  and  effect  are  inconsistent 
with  the  logical  laws  of  identity  and  contradictioUf  which  are  assumed  by  Herbart 
to  be  original  and  independent  laws  of  thought.  To  remove  these  inconsistencies 
is  the  object  of  hip  metaphysical  system.  This  he  essays  to  do  by  *'  the  method  of 
relations"  It  would  seem  that  the  logical  laws  are  the  only  categories,  properly 
considered,  which  Herbart  accepts,  for  the  reason  that  these  logical  criteria  are 
applied  by  him  as  the  fixed  rules  and  original  measures  by  which  every  ol^er  r»> 
lation  is  tried  and  tested. 
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ptyK!4AJ,  KKf^ATtOnH  Oil  CATEGORLOL 

§  2^,  PoHowiiij^  the  danificatioa  of  cauesoiia 
vTm^"**^  ^r  intoitioiMr  which  we  have  adopted  and  ffypiained. 

/^S  250),  we  begin  with  those  which  we  have  de&aed 
mffmml  11mi^  si^  abwv  called  IjOgical,  fhr  die  leawm  that  L^^ 
Him  i/>  (k>  with  the  cofice]>t  an  fncfa,  i.  ^  die  jmrs  ameept  and  its 
nec^^NMirjr  fela;timiff.  The  concept  agsachcoiiaata  of  those  elsnsda, 
and  thoi96  only,  that  mucrt  be  conceived  aa  preaoit  in  eT^y  object 
wh^Kn  fh^m0iit  f>t  That  ia,  it  mnat  embrace  those  elonaitB  only 
which  af e  cotnMOif  to  every  «ich  object,  whether  it  is  a  real 
fft  an  \tfifi0tiP/\  being*  Theae  elements,  whfle  they  belong  to 
ihmff^  as  wf»il  as  to  concepts,  are  yet  essential  to  the  concept 
and  the  other  entities  of  pare  logic,  and  hence  are  re&rred  pre- 
ftmin^^ntly  to  the  power  of  thought 

Wft  bf!f(jfi  with  beln^.  This  will  be  readily  acknowledged  to 
Ire  ihp)  m/mt  extensively  applied  of  all  the  concepts,  and  there- 
ftrtPt  JimtltmmUiL  Everything  which  we  know,  we  know  to 
f»jtlsf..  To  kn^rw  Is  impfwwiWe  and  inconceiirable,  if  it  does  not 
Itivolvn  flift  rorfftifity  that  that  which  is  known,  exists  or  t.«. 
Ih»lnf/ 1«  thc^  rorrdat-e  <»f  knowledge. 

II mi(Hi,  this  concept  is  apparently  fundamental  to 
InfifTwrntfi'tT*'  «"  <»tlH'r».     It  bc^longH  to  every  object  with  which  the 

mind  lins  to  do  in  knowledge,  and  it  belongs  to  each 
wllli  otpuil  pi'opriety  -to  Him  whom  we  call,  in  the  poverty  of 
nnr  iiut^rtni^n,  tlin  IMng  of  beingi^,  and  to  the  most  transient  and 
tilvinl  iMonlinn  of  thn  lunnbloKt  of  His  creatures;  to  the  universe 
in  llin  moflt  (MunpMuMiwlvo  moaning  of  the  term,  and  to  the  ma- 
thomiiilriil  point,  whlrU  Is  tho  product  of  the  thought  of  a 
monn^ni. 

Wo  f>omol\mof»  dl^nilN-  tho  Ivoing  which  is  independent  and  per- 
n\«noi\t  \\\[\\  tho  nw«ortion  that  thivS  only  or  truly  has  being,  or 
owlv  \\\\\\  \\\\\\  i?»:  but  tins  is  by  a  motuphor  only,  and  does  not 
\\\  \\w  lortst  \\\\W\  tl^o  pi»|vr  in^H>rt  of  tho  torm  or  of  tho  con- 
^»i  pt  t^v  >vl\h^l\  \\  Mnndn.  Tho  ;HV«»fHV  ^Ji^Mr$i<^  of  the  objtx^t^  but 
^Nouhor  Us  diitnUy  nor  i(^  duwti\m,  is  oxprossxHi  by  the  woid. 
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^^^P      §  264.  Being  is  the  most  abstract  of  all  possible  ^^H 

^^^  concepts.    At't«r  every  property  or  relatioD  which  we  BtrsutofaiiDu    ^^M 
I  know   of  an    object  is  set  aside  from  any  existing  1 
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know  of  an  object  is  set  aside  from  any  existing 
thought  or  thing,  there  remains  the  affirmation;  (Am  is.  This  re- 
suiting  concept  cannot  be  thought  away.  For  this  reason  it  ia 
called  logically  the  first  or  the  most  elementary  of  all  concepts. 
Ab  it  ia  the  laat  which  we  reach  by  analysis,  it  ia  the  first  with 
which  our  syiUiieda  begins. 

Psychologically,  the  knowledge  of  being  in  the  concrete,  pre- 
cedes that  of  being  in  the  abstract  We  know  individual  beinga 
before  we  know  being  aa  a  concept 

Logically,  or,  more  properly,  metaphysically,  the  concept  of  being 
is  the  first  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  concepts,  because  it 
18  the  most  extensively  applied,  and  is  the  highest  of  our  gen- 
eralizations (§  249).  But  it  cannot  be  understood  aa  a  concept^ 
except  by  means  of  individual  objects.  To  begin  with  the  con- 
cept in  the  abstract,  excluding  that  knowledge  which  interprets 
and  njakes  it  clear,  is  literally  to  begin  with  notliing.  To  at- 
tempt to  develop  from  it  actual  being,  ia  to  give  an  example  by 
fiillure,  of  the  truth,  ex  nihUo  nildl  fit  !  Hegel  begins  the  de- 
velopment and  explanation  of  our  real  knowledge  with  the  con- 
cept of  being  in  the  abstract,  and  seeks  to  construct  and  develop 
from  tliia  the  conception  and  knowledge  of  real  exiateuce,  and 
the  relations  which  it  involves.  In  doing  this,  he  is  obliged  to 
interpret  hia  meaning  by  a  tacit  assumption  of  that  which  he 
formally  ignores  and  deniea — i.  e.,  to  draw  upon  direct  and  pre- 
sented knowledge  for  the  interpretation  of  the  conceptions  and 
relations  which  W  professes  to  develop  and  account  for.  The  at- 
tempt is  vain ;  the  method  ia  false ;  the  solution  is  impossible. 

The  knowledge  of  being  is  expressed  by  judgments  or  proposi- 
tions, the  subjects  of  which  are  known  individually.  We  tacitly 
asaert  or  think  of  every  such  object;  t(,  or  (ftis,  w  or  ej;i«fa.  From 
these  we  generalize  the  concept — being.  Being  or  existence  is 
not,  however,  an  attribute  or  a  relation,  though  it  is  conceived  or 
treated  as  such  when  it  is  thus  generalized.  It  ia  obvioua  that 
being  must  be  assumed  in  order  that  an  attribute  or  relation  may 
be  known. 

§265.  Being  cannot  be  defined — i.  e.,  resolved  mto  s^V'^m^S 
wiy  more  elementary  constitueata.     It  can  be  de-  n™- 


Kvibed,  hnwerer,  by  the  condltioDs  or  c'lrcumfibtnc^  under 
vhich  it  is  present  to  the  mind:  When  we  ask,  WhatisbeingT 
we  cannot  answer  in  the  way  of  definition.  But  inasmuch  an 
whenever  we  know  we  apprehend  being,  by  referring  to  the  act 
of  knowing  we  understand,  though  we  caunot  define,  the  iin|)ort 
of  the  concept;  i.  e.,  we  explain  the  concept,  being,  by  the  acl 
which  involves  and  supposes  it 

It  was  said  (§  196)  that  all  concepts  are  founded  on  attributes 
or  relations  generalized,  and  that  the  only  difference  between 
Qouns  and  adjectives  arises  from  their  use  and  not  their  meaning; 
the  same  content  being  present  in  every  case — a  content  of 
attributes  only.  How,  then,  it  might  be  urged,  is  it  poBBiblo 
that  there  should  be  any  concept  of  being  at  all,  if  being  is  not 
only  not  an  attribute,  but  is  the  direct  contrast  of  an  attribute 
and  must  be  supposed  to  make  an  attribute  conceivable  or  pos- 
sible? This  inquiry  has  in  part  been  answered.  In  order  to  ba 
turned  into  a  concept,  being  is  treated  as  an  attribute ;  it  is 
predicated  of  the  individuals  to  which  it  belongs  and  thus  is 
made  to  suggest  ilaelf  as  essential  to  any  relation.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  also  that  some  fixed  permanent  attribute  as  of  standing, 
etc.,  is  usually  selected  to  ima^  or  represent  bdngneas. 

Simple  being  is  a  concept  wholly  indderminate.  It  stands  for 
itself  and  for  nothing  besides.  It  is  supposed  in  every  other.  It 
must  be  assumed  to  determine  every  other.  We  must  begin  w^th 
being,  before  we  can  add  a  single  characteristic  to  make  it  defi- 
nite. 

This  is  what  Hegel  had  in  mind  in  his  assertion  :  Being  or 
entity  is  equal  to  nothing,  i.  e.,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  notion  without 
content.  As  an  abstract  conception,  it  has  no  relations  to  any 
other  concept,  and  consequently  no  attributes;  it  is  wholly  un- 
defined. "  Being,  the  undetermined,  immediate  object  of  know- 
ledge, is  in  fact  nolhing,  no  more  nor  less,  Nothing  is  [has]  the 
same  determination,  or  rather,  absence  of  determination  with, 
and,  for  that  reason,  is  equivalent  to,  simple  entity.  Hegel,  (Logic, 
vol.  L,p,  22;Eie(/c.,  p.  406.) 

But  though  being,  as  a  concept,  and  in  its  relation  to  other 
concepts,  is  indeterminate,  it  is  not  without  signification,  Thi 
concept  is  taken  from  and  affirmed  of  and  interpreted  by,  indivt 
dual  beings  which  we  actually  know  by  direct  knowledge.         
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B  2B6.  FORMAL  RELATIONS  OH  OATEOOKIEa. 

§  266,  From  beinu  we  pass  to  relation ;  both  ex- 
iatence  and  relationship  being  involved  in  the  act  of    ni-frai  ™'mS 
knowing.     By  relations,  individual  objects,  as  well  as  *"  "    ' 
concepts,  are  distinguished  and  connected.     But  relationship  in- 
volves diversity  in  the  concepL  produced,  and  negation  as  tha 
iudgmeut  by  which  diversity  ia  afflrraed. 

.  Two  entities— i.  e.,  objects  apprehended — are  essential  to  th« 
apprehonsion  of  a  connecting  reLution.  But  if  the  two  are  known 
they  must  be  distinguiahed^i.  e.,  known  as  different  from  each 
other,  in  order  tha^  they  may  l>e  again  connected. 

It  Ibllows  that  the  relation  which  is  the  most  extensive  of  all 
others,  is  the  relation  of  diversily  or  difference. 

In  every  act  and  object  of  knowledge  two  relations  are  sup- 
posed, those  of  diversity  and  of  similarity.  If  there  is  more  than 
one  concrete  Being,  one  is  diverse  from  the  other.  If  both  are 
alike  Beings,  i.  e.,  are  comprehended  under  the  concept  Being, 
they  must  be  alike  at  least  in  that  they  are  both  knowable.  In 
brief,  diversity  and  similarity — i.  e.,  logical  or  formal  gamenesg — 
are  everywhere  present.  This  truth  is  asserted  in  the  proposi- 
tion, that  every  act  of  knowledge  ia  at  once  an  act  of  analysis 
and  of  synthesis.  In  every  single  act  of  knowledge  we  separata 
— i.  e.,  distinguish— in  order  that  we  may  combine.  We  can 
only  unite  so  far  as  we  separiite,  and  wo  unite  by  similarity. 

The  relation  of  difference  or  diversity  is  expressed  by  tha 
proposition,  this  being  w  twt  that,  A  is  not  B,  or  B  ia  not  A  ; 
the  color  is  not  the  taste,  the  taste  is  not  the  color ;  the  pintured 
moon  is  not  tho  mind,  the  mind  is  not  the  moon  which  it  pictures. 
I  am  not  the  object  seen  or  tasted,  etc,  etc 

It  willboremembeTcd  that  [hose  prapOBitions  nrs  a11  in  dividual  propoiittona,  and. 
tbat  anna  of  them  &re  or  oaa  be  gBDernJ.  Tha  iodiridual  kodb  bcfors  the  gencnd 
in  the!e  propasitinuB  of  rctatiODB,  as  la  all  otben. 

From  the  reoDgnitlon  and  affirmatioa  of  relutioDi  in  geoersl  ara 
BTDlvcd  what  are  oalted  relaiiiv  concipH  or  noiioiu.     From  the    „g^'''"*  "^ 
nfljatiro  proposition  nhiah  eipreases  the  rslation  of  diversitf  ore    DotlonB. 
produfBd  what  are  termed  ntijaiivi:  tonctpit. 

No  sooner  is  A  distinguished  from   B.  than  we  oan  apply  to  it  tho  negatiTB 
notion  of  nol-B,     In  the  same  way  reciprooally,  tho  notion  not  A  oan  bo  affimiod 
of   B.     ThssB  two  notions  are  purely  nlaliee.     Tho  whole  oonteot    or 
which  they  eipraas,  is  limited  to  tha  aingle  roiation  ia  whioh  they  Bland 
Diber  objoot,  whioh  other  abject,  A  or  B,  as  tho  ouio  ma;  be,  is  euppoacd 
poeitirely  known. 


I 
I 


ni«y  be  pnrelj   relative 


A— iDdeed,toBllolueci 
mn  Ihiil  tbey  an,  to  I 
lem  the  negalii 
I  of  sU  real  an 


IHE  HCMAH  IHTELLECT. 

rrlaiiet  hoICdu  maj  be  lormed,  ai 

•■  coaoeive  Ihe  anknomi  aomoihij 
tU^-maiiag  ;  Ihul  u,  He  Deed  know  it  B 
air«L     The  only  notion  which  we  hive 
knowD  effect. 

indiviijuil,  and  then  goneraliMd.     No  bdoi 

we  proceed  to  apply  this  to  C,  D,  E,  F.  elc 

Bioept  B  it»elf.     Wb  need  know  nothing  m 

Jnatifled  in  ctuBing  tbem  allu  rutl-Bt,  or  In  BBnoiDg  oj 

•onoept  thai  geuenliEed.     This  u   the  groand  of  the  diiii 

aonceiTsble  tbicige  by  dicKatoatg,  u  it  is  oolled. 

It  will  be  observed,  howercr,  that  negstion  eipresHs  n  ri 
setDSl  beingB,  or  two  beinge  treated  or  conceived  as  teal.    It  BnppoeeE  two  positives 
known  or  conoeired,  euh  of  wbinh  ie  thought  bb  lelited  ncgatiiel;  to  the  other. 

The  concept  Hoiking— tumaitily — is  a  purely  relative  eouoopt.  All  being  or 
enUlied,  wbetber  real  or  imaginary,  are  grouped  under  the  moat  general  of  atl 
DonoeplB.  To  this  is  attached  the  relation  of  negation.  What  ie  etprexaed,  ia 
the  propo«ition  that  the  oonoepl  is  eihaustiTe,  and  that  it  in  Impoflfliblo  lo  eon- 
edre  or  beliero  In  any  thing  be»ida-  By  a  Betion  of  speech  and  of  thnaght  this 
pTOpontion  is  oontnicled  into  the  aoncept  nnlliiiij — noneiili'fji — as  though  tbera 
were  a  really  eiiBting  olyeot  negatiiely  related  to  being.  To  form  it  He  group 
all  known  or  knowable  objeota  under  the  general  concept  of  being  anil  attaehing 
lo  this  the  oegaliTe  partiole,  make  nor-belng>=iis  thing^nlAin^. 

When  Hegel  a^serU  that  the  coDcept  Acting  or  m  ilj  equals  nof I I'ng  in  it>  import, 
he  baa  in  mind  that  it  is  a  conoept  which  cannot  tie  analysed  into  any  BonsIihieDt 
ooDoept  or  thought  element:  it  is  therefore  unrelated  to  any  other;  it  is  nndeter- 
minod  ;  it  ban  no  notional  or  formal  oontent.  go  far  from  being  true  that  thia 
concept  has  no  import,  no  concept  has  an  import  so  eilennire.  Its  import  ia 
reaohed  in  the  Tariona  forms  of  direat  hnowledge,  which  furnish  the  material  and 
meaning  lo  every  i^onoept,  and  a  rerBrenco  to  nhiah  is   snppo 


gel  re 


ccpts,  it  ie  the  originator  of  all 
seif-evolution,  it  Is  the  Drig;nB.tni 
attempt,  and 


concept  ftei'wff  is  the  tiifpmHm  genhs  among  oon- 

tber  concepts:  not  only  so,  bnt  bj  the  law  of 

If  thlngii  or  actual  beings.    The  fnilare  of  the 

absurdity  of  the  theory  on  which  it  rests  ia  manifeet  Kbcn  the 


real' 


effort  la  essayed  to  evolve  time  and  space,  niatt« 
The  effort  seems  to  be  sucoessful  only  bmanse  ti 
Bier  ready  at  hand  behind  the  cODcept  world  wl 
Bignilloallon  which  is  required.  Real  being,  s 
oonfoandi'd  with  the  generalised  concepts  of  tbi 


orld;  wh"! 


the 


and  spirit  from  concepts  only, 
real  world  with  its  relations  je 
h  symbolises  It,  to  furnish  the 
I  real  relations  are  very 

The  two  are  easily  inter- 


lily 


ohangod,  and  it  is  by  a  kind  of  Intel icctaat  joggling  or  slight-of-hand  that  any 
ineeeis  appears  to  bo  attained,  or  any  convietion  is  produced. 

Enbeinnoe  and  S  ^67.  Diversity  or  negation  ia  applied  to  a  being 
mSiy""  mil"-  "*  digtinguighed  from  its  relatione,  to  one  rvlation  aa 
dieHnguwked  from  another  reiUion,  and  also  to  on/ 


I 


N 
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being  as  distinguished  from  another  by  means  of  its  relations. 

e  diatinguist  or  separate  objects  from  oue  another  whether 

.terial  or  spiritual:  firnt.in  real  k}ww£edge,hj  intuiiioji.  or  direct 
iwtpeetlon;  >i«^,  in  thought  knowledge,  by  employing  relations  for 
this  purpose,  and  especially  those  similar  relations  by  which 
beings  are  grouped  under  concepts. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  category  of  substajhce  and  attribute,  bo  J 
&f  aa  it  is  merely  formal.  Whenever  a  being  is  thought  of,  i 
is  distinguished  from  another  being  by  the  number  and  the  1 
extent  of  its  relations,  then  we  have  the  relation  of  substance  ontf  1 
attribute  in  iis  pure  or  abstract  form.  A  eubatanee  formally  con-  1 
ceived  is  a  being  distinguished  by  eertain  relatione.  An  adribule  I 
is  one  of  the  reloHont  which  (Ajw  distinguishes  a  being. 

Every  concept    whenever    it    is    complex,   as    having  a  do-  J 
finite  content,  implies  the  relation  of  a  whole  constituted  of  and  i 
separable  into  parts.    This  implies  the  relation  of  more  or  leas.  J 
Theextenf  of  a  concept.aa  applicable  to  more  or  fewer  objects,! 
and  therefore  aa  higher  or  lower,  implies  the  same  relation.    The 
relations  of  wholes  and  parts  and  of  greater  or  less  are  properly 
formal  relations,  as  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  concept 
They  are  relations  of  formal  or  logical  quantity,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  mathematical  quantify  by  characteristics  aubae-  J 
quent.ly  explained.  | 

The  relation  of  diversity  with  its  several  applications  auggefite 
the  relation  of  identity.  In  affirming  that  A  is  not  B,  or  if 
diverse  from  B,  we  imply  that  A  ia  identical  with  Iteelf. 
That  the  mind  comes  to  the  distinct  recognition  of  this  relation 
at  an  early  period  of  its  development,  and  makes  frequent  appli- 
cation of  it  afterwarda,  is  too  obvious  to  need  confirmation. 
That  the  relation  is  original,  and  ia  intuitively  discerned,  ia 
equally  clear. 

If  a  concept  is  known  as  identical,  it  ia  of  course  implied  that  I 
the  individual  beinga  to  which  it  belongs  have  similar  relations  in  I 
common-  These  individuals  cannot  be  distinguished,  except  by  { 
means  of  the  relations  of  time  and  apace,  which  are  concelvabla  I 
as  possible  of  either,  but  not  of  both  together.  One  concept  it 
distinguished  from  another  by  the  relations  which  make  the  «»>-  I 
■fen.i  and  determine  the  extent  of  the  one  and  the  other 

Many  hold,  that  the  first  object  to  which  identity  is  applied:! 
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la  lite  son!  itself,  m  diatii^iinke^  from  the  diveise  abuea  of 
which  it  M  coDsdom.  As  the  E^  (iiatingnishes  hseif  &om  ha 
r;hnn|)^ng  at*t«s,  it  knowa  that  the  atatea  are  s^irytng,  but  the  Ego 
ii  the  mme  In  doing  bo,  it  muat  compare  itself  at  oae  time  with 
ittelf  at  anfrther,  or  it»elf  in  one  atate  with  itself  in  another- 

Identitf  again  may  he  affirmed  of  a  material  object,  aa  of  a 
lioase,  a  iihip,  a  tree,  or  a  honie.  In  sach  cases  the  objects  are 
[ffircnive'l  at  (lifferent  times  at  least,  and  are  often  changed  in 
torni,  appearance  and  properties.  The  teat  or  standard  of 
identity  may  be  real  and  natural,  or  it  may  be  conventional  and 
fhctitious.     But  the  relation  itself  la  not  thereby  altered. 

Irieittity  may  also  be  applied  to  a  purely  mental  product. 
Often  It  ie  inKirchangefl  with  (cimilnrity,  when  it  is  applied  to  a 
oiyMiept,  e.  g.,  I  have  a  nmiinr  image  of  the  same  object  which  I 
pmvloiioly  lmagin<xi  or  perceived.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
roncppt  should  be  formed  by  all  men  from  the  same  indiviiiiials, 
but  it  is  meant  that  the  similarity  between  the  individual  objects 
1*  to  perfect  that  one  individual  may  lie  substituted  for  another 
in  forming  it,  and  that  it  may  be  applied  to  one  as  freely  and  aa 
properly  ns  in  another.  When  it  is  thus  applied  it  concerns  the 
relations  of  rontml  and  extent,  and  signifies  that  the  same  definl- 
tioiiM  and  divisioni  are  applicjiblo  in  every  case. 

§  2BW.  To  ijunrtt  n^aimt  usiny  coneepte  in  different 
nfiiiMiiit)!,  MWint  in  awj  nf  the  procesfet  /if  Ihought,  the  law  of 
idnnlity,  the  law  of  contrndietion  and  the  lavi  of  excluded 
niMle  ore  net  firfh  iw  fho  ihrre  fundamcnfnl  lavn  of  Ifvughi,  L  e., 
tiffitrmnt  thnnifhl.  Thow  respect  the  identify  and  diversity  of  con- 
<»pt«  only,  'i'licy  are  the  axioms  of  logical  tiiinking,  but  not  neces- 
■arily  the  rules  for  every  form  and  roodeof  itnowledga  They  are 
•iieh  pniclicnl  nilw  as  have  be^n  found  necetisary  from  the  dangers 
to  which  men  are  ex[Tose<i  fVinn  tlie  various  forms  of  expression  in 
whloli  ooncopts  and  their  rclaliims  are  phrased. 

The  line  nf  itlftitil^  is  dwiguod  to  avoid  the  twofold  danger  of 
^tippooiug,  on  the  one  hand,  becau^'  the  diction  is  altered,  that 
thu  oon«vptjt,  pr"popitions.  and  reasonings  are  changed,  or  on  the 
nth«r,  (hat,  because  the  phnta<»logy  is  similar,  the  meaning  is  the 


Complex  i>w<v|>ts  only  ran  be  tried  and  leoled  by  this  law; 
mni  theK  Mta  bo  tested  boUi  in  Ui«r  content  and  extenL    Tb« 
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law  applied  to  the  content  asserts  that  a  concept  is,  for  purposes 
of  logic,  the  same  with  the  sum  of  its  constituting  elements 
A^  (a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e)  ;  i.  e.,  all  these  being  taken  together,  the 
one  18  convertible  with  the  other.  When  applied  to  the  relation 
of  extent,  it  asserts  that  the  concept  as  genus  is  identical  with 
the  total  of  its  contained  species  or  subordinate  parts.  To  make 
the  logical  law  of  identity  the  mere  meauingless  truism, — A  is 
A,  i.  e.,  that  a  concept  in  the  same  form  of  diction  is  identical 
with  itself, — is  inept  and  absurd. 

The  logical  axiom  or  law  of  ermlradieiion :  A  ia  not  nol^A,  ia 
only  a  generalized  application  of  the  intuition  of  difference  to  any 
concept  whatever,  taken  in  both  extent  and  content.  A  thing  or 
a  concept  is  not  another,  it  is  not  any  one  of  the  things  or  con- 
cepts from  which  it  diffpfs,  nor  all  of  them  united.  This  truth, 
expressed  as  a  ni/e,  lequires  that  the  concept  "should  never  be 
confounded  with  or  substituted  for  either." 

The  /aw  of  excluded  middle  ia,  every  B  is  eiiker  A  or  iioi-A. 
This  ia  another  application  of  the  intuitions  of  difference  and 
identity  when  generalized,  When  A  has  been  distinguished  from, 
not^A,  it  is  at  once  discerned  that  these  two  concepts  divide  the 
flxtent  of  all  conceivable  existences  into  two  classes.  This  truth 
is  then  stated  as  a  principle  ;  which  is  ready  to  be  used  as  a  law 
whenever  it  is  reipiired  to  guard  or  correct  our  thinking. 

Much  evil  has  resulted  from  the  error  of  taking  these  three 
logical  laws  as  the  original  and  the  only  laws  of  our  knowledge. 
It  was  entirely  natural  for  philosophers  who  were  practiced  in  the 
schools  of  formal  logic  to  suppose  that  everything  which  man  be- 
lieves to  be  true  could  bo  demonstrated  by  the  methods  and  after 
the  principles  of  the  syllogism.  The  tenacity  with  which  this 
persuasion  has  been  adhered  to  is  most  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  all  systems  and  schools  of  thought.  For  a  long  period  after 
the  revival  of  piiilosophy  it  seemed  that  man  would  never  cewe 
to  attempt  to  give  a  logical  demonstration  for  the  very  axioms 
and  principles  on  which  all  demonstration  must  rest.  Logical 
proof  was  required  for  all  knowledge,  for  the  belief  in  a  material 
world,  for  our  confidence  in  memory,  for  the  distinction  between  the 
fects  of  experience  and  the  illusions  of  the  imagination  ;  in  short, 
for  everything  known  or  believed  by  nian,^and  to  logical  proof 
these  three  laws  of  thought  were  assumed  as 
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the  attempt  was  persistently  made  to  found  apon  these  \a,-«a  the  whole 
ttruelure  of  kumo.u  knowledge,  aud  to  deduce  or  demonptrate  from 
them,  the  validity  of  this  knowledge  in  all  its  forma  and  applv> 
cationa. 


VATHEMATIOAIi   RELATIONS.'   TIUE   ATn>  BFACE, 


We  proceed  to  consider  the  mathematical  categories ;  or  thoM 
relations  which  involve  the  belief  in  time  and  apace.  These  re- 
lations are  of  the  most  extensive  application.  They  all  must  in  a 
recognized  in  every  act  of  consciousness  and  perception. 
By  means  of  these,  material  and  spiritual  objects  are  parted  and 
united,  are  individualized  and  generalized.  They  sug^t  the 
Bpace  and  time  which  are  infinite  and  absolute — the  correlates  of 
limited  time  and  limited  space.  In  order  to  relieve  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  we  will  consider  them  first 
under  their  more  familiar  aspects  and  relations,  and  afterwards 
in  those  which  are  more  recondite  and  difficult.   We  begin  with 

I.  Extension  as  given  mi  Sense-t'eroeption  ;  or  the  relatioTia  q 
matter  which  introduce  and  require  the  knowleilffe  of  l^aee. 
§  269.  All  matter  is  known  as  extended. 
DeveiopmBiii  beings  or  objects  of  which  we  become  cognizant  ) 
rIinM"nB"t'«[-  the  use  of  the  muscular  and  sensorial  apparatus  a 
tepiiuu.  extended.     The  percepts  and  things  which  are  j 

sented  to  the  aensoriura  as  eye  and  ear  and  hand,  are  perceive 
as  extended. 

It  is  not  meant  that  this  extension  in  one  or  all  of  its  dim 
sions  ia  known  at  first  aa  aeparablo  from  the  matter  to  which  I 
pertains  and  of  which  it  is  affirmed  ;  but  as  belonging  to  n 
and  affirmabSe  of  it.  All  extended  objects  are  known  i 
tended,  at  least  in  two  dimensions.  We  cannot  conceive  the  e 
and  the  hand  to  rest  upon  or  to  move  along  any  so-called  obJM 
without  the  apprehension  of  an  extended  surface.  A  ball  i 
cube  when  followed  by  the  eye  or  grasped  by  the  hand  is  knoWJ 
to  return  upon  itself,  and  both  are  sooner  or  later  kn 
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tended  in  three  dimeosiona  or  directions,  i.  e.,  as  high,  broad,  and. 
deep.  This  extension  ia  first  known  aa  out&r,  i,  e.,  aa  enclosing 
matter.  But  when  the  cliild  peeps  into  a  box,  or  surveys  from 
within,  the  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  apartment  with  which 
it  is  femiliar,  it  distinguishes  the  surfaces  which  are  inner  or 
enclosed  by  matter,  from  those  which  are  outer  and  enclose  matter. 

After  the  process  of  perception  is  complete  by  a  synthesis  of 
percepts  and  their  relations,  the  mind  proceeds  to  analyze  these 
elements,  and  to  think  of  them  separately  from  any  single  sub- 
stance. But  after  disposing  of  all  the  qualities  apprehended  by 
sense-perception,  it  still  finds  a  residuum  in  the  relations  l^Iong- 
ing  to  the  inner  and  outer  Burfaces  of  matter  as  ah-eady 
described.  The  hand  experiments  upon  these  surfaces,  and  finds 
them  rough  or  emooth,  etc.  The  eye  discerns  them  as  variously 
colored,  as  light  or  dark,  etc.  But  no  one  of  the  senses  finds  what 
we  call  their  exlensioit.  There  is  no  sense-perception  to  which 
this  is  appropriate,  and  over  against  which  this  may  be  set  as  a 
quality.  Moreover,  this  very  property  ijivolves  the  recognition  of 
a  void,  to  which  it  is  also  conceived  to  have  constant  relation. 

What  is  this  void  which  we  call  space  ?   What  is  that  property 

»in  matter  which  requires  the  recognition  of  apace  ?     We  may  find 
further  iud  in  answering  these  questions,  if  we  consider  first  the 
attributes  and  relations  which  involve  the  kindred  questions  in 
respect  to  time. 
II.   Of  Time  08  apprehended  in  congeiouanesa  ;  or,  ihe  relalumt 
t^  events  which  introduce  and  involve  the  knowledge  of  Time. 
§  270.    Every  payehieal  aet  or  atale,  whether  appre- 
hended more  or  less  distinctly  as  a  part  of  the  whole  S«rf™to''uII 
seriesi  and  the  entire  series  viewed  as  an  unbroken  '"'"'f''""™!' 
whole,  are  known  as  continuing  or  enduring. 

How  soon,  or  whether  it  is  by  the  gradual  discipline  or  the  in- 
stant application  of  the  powers  that  psychical  phenomena  are 
separated  iato  distinct  eventfi,  we  need  not  inquire.      Whenever 

I  they  are  distinguished,  the  whole  and  the  parts  are  known  as 
continnous  or  enduring.  An  act  that  ia  literally  instantaneous, 
a,  psychical  atata  beginning  and  occupying  no  time  at  all,  is  abso 
lutely  inconceivable.  What  we  call  instants  are  not  timeless,  but 
the  least  knowable  or  appreciable  portions  of  time.  As  every  ob- 
ject of  [lense-perception — ^whether  many  ea  one,  or  one  of  many 
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— must  be  known  as  extcndeii,    so  it  ib  with  Ihe  phenomena  olH 
consciousness.  Continuance, or  duration, belongs  to  each  and  to  al|fl 

But  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  psychical  objects  given  fe^| 
conscioueness ;  fird,  the  energy  of  the  ego  by  which  it  maniferi^l 
its  continued,  unbroken,  and  identical  life ;  and  aeaind,  the  spedl^f 
activities  which  change  every  instant.  As  tlie  su)>ject  of  chaag^ 
ing  activities — the  soul  knows  itself  to  be  living  and  acting  contin-l 
uously.  It  also  knows  itself  as  acting  ajid  suil«ring  in  states  thCH 
change  aa  continuously.  Some  of  these  states  may  seem  also  tjH 
coincide  with  others,  as  one  continuous  or  successively  repeat«i^| 
act  of  knowledge  may  run  side  by  side  with  two  or  more  divea^l 
states  of  feeling.  jH 

ITpon  this  continually  existing  and  proceeding  life  of  the  9oalH 
all  \\b  special  activities  and  states  are  prnjeeUd,  as  it  were ;  aa  OOJH 
portion  of  extended  matter  is  perceived  over  against  the  bac)^| 
ground  of  other  matt«r  more  extended  than  itself.  These  actJli^H 
ties  thus  connected  are  known  to  exist  in  a  series  involving  tll^| 
relations  between  one  another  of  now,  before,  and  afier.  Thei^S 
relations  are  applied  first  of  all  to  the  individual  activities  of  th^fl 
aoul.  But  just  as  we  speak  of  portions  of  matter  as  here,  there  tm 
before,  behind ;  wilkin,  and  without ;  so  we  apply  these  time  relafl 
tions  to  the  states  of  the  soul.  As  we  find  one  portion  of  mattfljfl 
included  by  or  including  other  portions,  so  we  can  cut  offa  sin^lfl 
portion  of  the  continuous  life  of  the  soul  by  voluntary  or  invo^H 
untary  effort,  and  contemplate  those  states  which  are  includejM 
within,  or  are  excluded  from  it.  ^ 

Time  may  be  conceived  as  void  of  psychical  phenomena;  i^H 
apace  is  void  of  material  beings  and  acts.  Not  that  time  can  b^H 
absolutely  void,  hut  portions  of  the  soul's  existence  can  b^| 
considered  as  such,  in  the  sense  explained.  But  it  is  not  at  allB 
.Bfisential  to  the  knowledge  of  events  in  the  relations  of  tim^l 
that  time  should  he  distinctly  conceived  as  void.  We  can  knoiirJ 
events  as  past,  present,  and  future,  by  considering  each  of  them  I 
as  successive  phenomena  of  the  continued  life  of  the  soul. 

We  have  to  do  thus  far  only  with  time-relations  in  the  con- 
iirete,  and  as  given  in  consciousness.  By  consciousness  as  here 
used  it  is  obvious  we  do  not  intend  merely  the  power  or  the  act 
by  which  the  soul  knows  its  own  states  as  present  and  imme- 
e.    In  thi?  sense  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  duration.     Wi 
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must  include  aome  use  of  the  representative  power  in  respect  to 
past  and  future  eveute,  as  well  aa  the  belief  that  what  is  rep- 
resenteii,  was  or  will  be  actual.  Congciousceas  must  be  enlarged 
to  this  extent  of  meaning,  before  it  can  connect  objects  in  the  re- 
lations of  time. 

III.   Of  Uie  mut>(al  relations  of  Extended  and  Enduring  objects, 

§  271.  Material  objects,  as  we  have  seen,  are  ap- 
prehended by  sense-perception  as  extended.  Spiritual  canui  "  imiiBd 
acts  and  states  are  known  in  consciousness  as  endur-  oy«iiiog"ui^ 
ing.  But  sense- perception  and  conscionsneas  occur 
in  fact,  as  two  elements  in  the  same  psychical  energy  or  state. 
As  a  consequence,  the  relations  of  extension  and  duration  are 
intimate  and  interchangeable,  and  the  conceptions  and  language 
originally  derived  from  and  appropriate  to  the  one,  are  appro- 
priated to  the  other. 

First :  The  relations  of  time  are  transferred  from  the  activi- 
ties and  phenomena  of  spirit,  to  the  activities  and  phenomena  of 
matter. 

Duration  or  continuance  is,  as  we  have  seen,  originally  dis- 
cerned of  the  activities  and  phenomena  of  the  spirit.  To  these 
the  relations  of  time  are  directly  and  properly  applied.  When 
these  relations  are  affirmed  of  more  than  one  object,  whether  of 
matter  or  spirit,  the  intervention  of  the  memory  of  the  observer 
IB  required.  We  cannot  say  of  the  trotting  of  a  horse,  of  the 
ft-iyght  of  a  bullet,  or  of  any  other  motion,  that  it  continued  so 
■  many  seconds  or  minutes,  without  supposing  the  observer  who 
is  all  the  while  looking  on,  to  translate  the  objects  really  taking 
place  into  objects  as  perceived  by  himself,  i.  e.,  into  residU  of  nek  oj 
hw  own,  each  enduring  so  much  time.  Material  acts  or  phenom- 
ena must  be  connected  by  the  soul's  subjective  activity  that 
they  may  be  recalled.  Moreover,  whatever  may  take  place  in 
the  series  of  objective  or  material  acts;  that  which  is  unobservcil 
is  totally  omitted  in  the  estimate  of  time :  to  the  mind  as  enduring 
it  is,  as  though  it  had  not  been  at  alL  The  relation  of  time 
can  neither  be  applied,  nor  thought  of  as  applied  to  any  material 
acts  or  events,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  duration  of 
some  person  who  has  first  applied  to  them  his  owti  spiritual  ex- 
periences either  in  fact  or  imagination.  Every  such  applica- 
Hon  when  fully  translated  or  explicated,  is  made  as  follows. 
I.  20 
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While  1   vu  tluuking  or  oliaa^ii^  for  so  loog  x  tiide  Uh^I 
trotted  or  the  bullet  sped  for  the  suae  space  of  time. 

Seamd :  But  though  dnntion,  as  a  spiritoal  expeneace^  ia 
nhiwttta  Btandud  or  messure ;  the  actual  measurea  of  the  dnr*- 
tion  even  of  spiritual  phaiomma, — are  taken  irom  the  objecdre 
or  iwUerial  world.  The  reaeou  is  obrioaa.  Adt  etandard 
foniisbed  froin  individual  and  spiritual  experience  mnst  be 
indetenninate  to  one's  self  as  to  be  usele^  and,  moreover,  must 
be  wholly  inaccessible  to  evei;  one  beade?.  Though,  in  our  nUfe. 
mate  analysis,  we  aay  to  ourselves,  "  While  I  was  thinking 
feeling  so  and  so,  the  pendulum  vibrated,  the  hor%  ran, 
bullet  sped  go  or  so  long,"  yet  It  is  practically  impossible  for  i 
fix  and  render  &miliar  auy  individual  or  often  repeated  serif 
thoughts  and  feelings,  so  as  to  use  it  as  a  standard  even  for 
selves.  Even  if  we  could  do  this  for  ourselves,  we  could 
bring  it  within  the  reach  and  ax  of  others.  But  two  individuals, 
and  a  great  number  of  individuals,  can  oltser^-e  ihe  sam* 
vibrating  pendulum,  the  same  advancing  and  retreating  shadow 
on  the  dial,  or  the  same  ri^ng  and  setting  sun,  and  can  use 
the»  as  standards  to  measure  all  phenomena  whether  internal 
or  external. 

Third  :  the  laogua^  of  duration  is  taken  from  material  and 
extended  objects,  for  a  similar  reason.  In  fact  aud  from  neces 
sity,  all  the  relations  of  time  are  expressed  in  terms  originally 
appropriate  to  material  objects,  and  the  relations  of  exteosioa 
which  they  involve.  Long,  short,  before,  afier,  etc.,  were  first 
applied  to  material  objects,  and  from  them  transferred  to  the  re- 
lations of  time.  Aj^  will  be  seen  hereat^er,  this  is  hut  a  single 
example  of  the  necessity  by  which  the  laoguage  and  terms  of 
every  kind  that  are  applied  to  spirit  aud  its  relations  must  be  de- 
rived from  spacc-ohjccta  and  space- re!  at  inns. 

Material  objects  are  not  only  known  to  be  extended,  but 
measuring  one  another,  t.  e.,  as  susceptible  of  quantity.  Qi 
lity  supposes  the  inquiry,  How  much?  How  many  ?or,  Howgi 
It  has  for  its  answer,  So  much,  So  many.  So  large— referring 
once  to  some  object  which  as  a,  unit  or  standard  measures 
whole.  The  extended  material  universe,  aa  at  first  vaguely 
confusedly  conceived,  is  unbroken,  having  only  superiicial  es 
•ion.    By  the  process  of  seoae-perception  it  ia  soon  broken 
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f  separate  objects,  each  of  which  may  be  compared  with  the  whole, 

r  Id  respect  to  breadth  and  the  other  relatioDB. 

A£  extended  objects  divide  and  meoeuro  one  another,  bo  one  or 

I  more  separate  acts  or  states  of  the  soul  which  fuUow  one  another 
in  a  series,  may  be  contemplated  as  dividing,  aud  yet  making  up 
this  whole,  the  whole  of  time  being  constituted  by  the  continued 
activity  of  the  soul  during  these  its  different  acts.  Measure  in  the 
general  sense,  as  applied  to  spirit  sbjects  and  material  objecta,im- 
plies  the  relation  of  whole  and  parU.  This  relation,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  involved  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sense^^pcrception, 
consciousness,  representation,  and  thought,  etc.,  and  is  essential  to 
the  very  process  and  product  of  knowledge  in  every  form,  and 
hence  belongs  among  the  formal  relations.  Measure,  in  the 
more  exact  sense,  we  need  not  say,  supposes  number. 

IV.    0/  extended  and  enduring  objeeU  as  Imatjed  or  repro- 

I  faded:  or,  apace  antf  time  objects  as  enlarged  and  measured  by  the 

■  inaginaiion, 

§  272.  Only  a.  small  portion  of  the  material  uni- 
verse  is  apprehended  through  the  eenses  by  any  single  wmo-popmii. 
act  of  the  mind.  The  hand  can  cognize  an  object  of 
only  equal  extent  with  itself.  The  eye  has  a  far  wider,  but  etill 
a  very  limited  ranga  All  beyond  either,  is  apprehended  and 
measured  by  the  representative  power.  Even  within  the  liniita 
to  which  the  eye  reaches,  and  upon  those  very  objects  which  the 
eye  seema  to  command,  the  representative  power  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  estimating  extent  in  the  dimensions  of  distance  and 

That  which  i?  before  the  eye  is  the  utmost  which  the  eye  cau 
in  any  sense  be  said  to  perceive,  and  much  even  of  this  extent  \a 
estimated  by  the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  objects  within  the  reach  of 
the  hand  and  the  direct  inspection  of  the  eye,  we  measure  by  select- 
ing some  one  as  a  unit,  in  the  manner  explained.  Those  beyond 
these  bounds,  we  measnre  in  a  similar  way,  with  this  diflerencf 
only,  that  the  material  measured,  and  the  standard  by  which  it 
is  measured,  are  furnished  by  the  imagination  only,  working 
upon  the  suggestions  or  occasions  which  perceived  objects  fiimish 
\V"e  8*«m  to  perceive  the  real  height  of  the  lofty  tree  that  shoo'.* 
up  from  the  horizon  against  the  sky,  while  it  is  but  a  mote  to  the 
eye;  we  think  we  perceive  the  width  of  the  Btreeja  that  threadi 
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like  dHtsnt  meadow  with  a  nlTerr  line,  bat  these  esdmatea  an 
fiuerible  only  bv  the  sid  of  the  pictore-makdi^  power,  that  briogs 
iu  objectii  by  the  side  of  the  tree  intder  which  we  etsnd,  or  npon 
the  nuu^oftbeHtre&m  where  we  sit.  We  hare  atreadr  learned, 
in  conudering  the  acquired  perceptions,  that  it  is  only  hj  the  aid 
of  the  imaginadoD  that  we  snpply  the  defects  of  the  eeBsee, 
interpret  their  indications. 

BnoHiiiiKH  ^  ^^'  ^^  "*  dependent  npon  Aa  tmoffii 
w.  BH  tks  Id-  alone  for  onr  eetimatea  of  distance  and  size  beyood 
the  limitH  of  actual  perception.  These  estimates  vary 
with  the  actual  knowledge  which  we  have  gained  of  such  objects 
by  inspection  and  can  recall  by  the  memorv,  and  wilL  the 
practice  which  resulte  from  the  freqnent  application  of  defi- 
nite standards  by  the  representative  power.  The  adult  surpassea 
the  child  immea-'urably  in  this  power.  The  man  of  various 
observation  and  of  di^ipUned  powers  excels  the  man  of  limited 
knowledge  and  of  untrained  habits;  the  modem, instructed  and 
taught  aa  he  is,  presents  a  very  striking  contrast 
of  the  ancients. 

A  child  between  three  and  four  years  old,  of  no  inferior  inl 
gence,  and  of  good  opportunities  for  instruction  and  thought, 
once  asked  how  far  distant  the  sun  sets,  and  answered  prom| 
In  the  nest  field.    This  child  had  walked  and  driven  for 
in    every  direction    from   its   home,   and    would   have    re 
bered,  if  prompted  by  leading  questions,  that  all  the  roadways 
along  which  it  had  gone  were  bordered  by  adjacent  houses,  fields, 
and  gardens,  like  those  within  sight,  but  it  had  never  learned 
to  combine  these  objects  by  imagination  or  to  measure  such 
whole  by  the  unit  of  a  femiliar  standard   so  as  to  esf 
Iheir  relative  dimensions. 

The  conceptions  and  estimates  of  the  uncultivated  man  are 
like  those  of  the  immature  child,  especially  if  such  a  man  is 
fineii  by  his  habits  of  life  to  a  single  narrow  valley  or  a  limit 
range  of  travel.     Every  thing  beyond  these  limits  is  confiiaed 
anmeasurcd.    The  horizon  of  his  actual  perceptions,  or  the  sligbtl] 
enlarged  horizon  of  his  expeditians  for  hunting  and  war.  includes 
that  he  knows  or  soberly  imagines.     He  mity  at  times  fill  the  bli 
vacuity  beyond,  with  objects  that  am  monstrous,  horrid,  and  gi 
tesque— ohjectB  that  are  terrifip  to  hla  unint«lligent  feara,  or 
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bewildering  to  his  insane  expectations ;  but  he  fixes  on  few  or  none 
which  hold  definite  or  rational  relations  to  others  as  measures  or 
bounds.  The  spatial  world  formed  by  both  child  and  savage,  is 
well  represented  by  the  rude  maps  of  the  early  geographers,  in 
which  the  countries  actually  traversed  are  drawn  with  a  certain 
degree  of  definiteuess,  though  the  near  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  remote ;  but  the  regions  beyond  are  a  blank  bounded  by  an  un- 
certain line,  along  which  uncouth  monsters  are  placed,  or  the  im- 
known  and  measureless  water  or  desert  shuts  in  the  picture. 

The  child  and  savage  neither  think  nor  care  how  large  are  the 
sun  and  the  stars,  or  how  many  are  the  steps,  the  miles,  or 
leagues,  which  would  be  required  to  reach  them.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  only,  can  we  explain  the  very  inadequate  conceptions 
on  these  subjects  which  the  early  astronomers  accepted. 

§  274.  Our  estimates  of  time-objects,  like  those  of 

1  •  1  11  1        /•    1  Measures  of 

space-objects,  are  largely  the  work  oi  the  representa-  time- objects 
tive  faculty.  The  passing  and  present  acts  and 
states  of  our  own  spirits,  and  the  coincident  operations  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world, are  the  only  time  objects  of  which 
we  have  direct  cognizance.  Past  objects  are  gone.  Future 
objects  do  not  yet  exist.  Present  objects  alone  directly  confront 
the  mind.  The  past  must  be  recalled  by  memory,  the  jpnture 
must  be  anticipated  in  the  imagination,  i.  e.,  both  must  be  re-pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  so  as  with  the  present  to  complete  the  serieg^  of 
time  objects. 

To  measure  past  events,  we  must  be  able  to  recall     _  _ 

*  11/.  Different  ca- 

them  in  their  order,  so  as  to  have  before  us  the  ma-  pacities  in  dif- 
ferent men. 

terial  which  we  are  to  estimate.  But  men  differ 
greatly  in  their  capacity  to  revive  past  objects  in  their  fiilness  and 
order.  If  the  capacity  to  recall  with  success  be  possessed,  time 
and  effort  must  be  added  that  any  past  series  may  be  restored,  so 
as  to  be  estimated  and  measured.  Some  self-discipline  and  prac- 
tice are  required  that  a  measure  may  be  prepared  from  our  innei 
experience  which  shall  be  ready  for  use,  and  also  that  the  same 
standard  shall  be  imiformly  applied. 

DiflTerences  in  both  these  particulars  in  different    ^^ 

•*^  ,  Differences  in 

persons,  and  in  the  same  persons  at  different  times,  the  estimates 
account  for  the  singular  differences  which  are  so  no- 
torious in  our  estimates  of  time.    No  fact  is  more  generally  ao- 


cepted,  than  that  two  series  of  events  may  occupy  the  same  length  of 
time  as  measured  by  the  clock,  and  may  seem  to  vary  very  greatly 
from  one  another  as  meoi^itred  by  the  mind.  If  we  are  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  a  friend  or  a  railway  train  ;  or  if 
we  are  listening  to  a  tiresome  conversation  or  a  tedious  lecture, 
the  time  seems  very  long.  Oq  the  other  hand,  if  the  converoa- 
tion  is  interesting,  or  the  pastTme  ia  absorbing,  the  time  fliea 
swiftly  along.  The  child  cannot  believe  that  the  hour  has  come 
which  calls  him  from  his  play,  to  school  or  to  bed.  A  trip  by 
a  steamer  seems  much  longer  than  a  trip  by  railway,  when  the 
time  is  the  same.  Each  are  sensibly  shortened  if  the  tedium  is 
begniled  by  spirited  conversation.  A  week  spent  in  the  daily 
routine  of  regular  employment,  goes  quickly  by ;  while  a  week 
of  constant  traveling,  filled  up  by  a  rapid  sucoesition  of  exciting 
objects,  often  seems  surprisingly  long.  The  years  of  childhood 
glide  slowly  away.  Every  day  and  every  month  stretches  to  an 
interminable  length,  because  our  present  enjoyment  brings  no 
disappointment,  and  because  it  stands  between  us  and  some 
future  happiness  which  the  mind  is  impatient  to  grasp.  The 
years  of  our  busy  middle  Ijfe  slip  hastily  by,  though  we  would 
fain  delay  their  flight,  because  we  are  too  busy  to  measure  the 
passing  years. 

The  constructions  and  measurements  of  space  and  time  which 
we  have  thus  far  considered,  do  not  involve  definite  relations  of 
number  and  magnitude.  They  are  made  for  practical  use  and 
convenience,  and  require  only  general  impressions  of  their  time 
or  space  relations,  or  a  ready  reference  to  some  familiar  object  or 
series  as  a  standard  of  measurement.  The  mind  judges  the  time 
spent  in  oue  occupation  to  be  about  as  long  as  the  time  spent  ia 
another.  '  It  took  me  about  as  long,  or  twice  or  half  as  long,  as 
to  do  this  or  that  familiar  act.  The  distance  from  A  to  B  is 
equal  to  the  distance  from  C  to  D ;  or  it  may  be  greater  or  less.' 
But  when  we  say  London  is  3  or  4,000  miles  from  New  York,  or, 
the  moon  is  238,650  miles  distant  from  the  earth  ;  or,  Washing- 
ton and  Napoleon  were  bora  and  died  so  many  years  after  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  we  apply  measurements  of  a  different  char- 
acter, by  means  of  definite  standards  of  botli  space  and  time. 

It  ia  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection,  the  history  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  human  race  in  the  standards  of  both  tiia»_ 
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And  apace.  Tbe  savage  measures  time  by  tlie  budding  of  the  oak, 
or  the  return  and  departure  of  birds  or  other  game.  By  and 
by  he  marks  the  coming  and  going  of  the  moon.  Then  rude  de- 
vices like  the  clepsydra  or  the  saud-dial  are  introduced.  Last 
of  all,  the  scientific  observer  employs  the  chronometer  and  the 
astronomical  clock. 

80,  in  standards  of  length,  the  mind  has  passed  from  the  use 
of  parte  of  the  body,  to  measurements  by  the  aid  of  the  pendu- 
lum, or  a  portion  of  &  circle  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  find  an 
accurate  and  trustworthy  standard. 

Standards  of  both  space  and  time  are  derived  from  wbrncBiun- 
material  objects,  real  or  imagined.  No  images  can  be  agues  and  tints 
formed  of  apace  or  time  ns  such,  ot  of  what  are  some- 
times called  pure  or  empty  space  and  time,  but  only  of  those  ob- 
jects or  events  which  hold  a  relation  to  either  or  to  both.  When 
tfaese  are  pictured  or  imaged,  they  carry  wit!i  them  those  rela- 
tions which  the  originals  necessarily  involve,  and  from  which  they 
cannot  be  severed  in  reality  or  in  thought  (§  206).  Thus,  for  a 
standard  of  space,  the  words  yard,  or  rod,  or  mile,  may  call  up 
some  visible  or  tangible  object  most  indefinitely  pictured,  or  with 
die  words,  a  minute,  an  }u>ur,  a  day,  or  year,  some  scries  of  evente 
that  have  required  a  remembered  period,  or  a  part  of  such  a 
]ieriod.  Both  these  are  pictured,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  time  or  space  which  they  suggest.  But  these 
standards  are  concepts  as  well  as  images,  and  they  cannot  be  com- 
pletely understood,  even  as  images,  till  they  are  considered  also 
aa  concepts.    This  leads  us  to  consider 

V.  i^aee  and  time  objects  as  Generalized;  or,  the  ConeepU  of    ^ 
&e  relations  0/  <^jed:s  to  time  and  space. 

§  275.  Different  individual  objects  and  events  hold 
tiitiilar  space  and  time  relations,  whether  they  are  tions  of  apwia 
presented  to  sense  and  consciousnesa,  or  are  represented  jocu  »ni  Ban- 
to  the  imagination.  Space-objects  may  be  alike  in 
relative  position,  distance,  form,  size,  etc.,  etc  Time  objeote  may 
be  alike  in  coexistence,  in  antecedence  or  subsequence,  in  their 
relative  place  in  the  order  of  occurrence,  and  in  the  intervals  by 
which  they  are  separated  from  one  another  or  from  any  other 
event.  The  mutual  relations  which  exist  between  time  and  space 
objects   may  also  be   common  to  any  number  of  both   classes.   . 
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These  relatioua  are  as  readily  generalized  as  are  the  attributes  o 
material  or  spiritual  thiugs.  It  ih  as  easy  to  generalize  thefon 
and  sizes  of  objects  as  their  color  or  their  taste ;  the  beforetieaa  a 
afierness  of  a,  spiritual  act,  as  any  one  of  its  qualities  of  kuowled 
or  feeling. 

It  is  true  there  ia  this  difference ;  these  relations  are  in  th^ 
nature  incapable  of  being  directly  picturable  to  the  imaginati 
like  the  properties  of  matter  and  spirit.  In  order  to  r 
them  at  all,  we  must  &ist  picture  the  objects  which  bold  theg 
and  so  recall  or  suggest  the  relations  themselves.  But  a 
these  generalized  products  are  a^  easily  formed  and  comprehendc 
ss  any  others. 

The  words  by  which  these  relations  are  named  and  known,  i 
Da  truly  generic  as  the  terms  usually  called  common.  All  i 
them,  it  is  true,  have  a  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  an  ludinf 
dual  place  and  time,  and  seem,  therefore  to  be  less  general  t 
the  other  appellatives ;  but  they  are  all  capable  of  being  equal 
attributed  to  many  individual  objects,  and  hence  are  as  tru 
generic  as  they.  We  cannot  say  here,  there,  now,  before  and  ajh 
without  implying  that  an  individual  observer  occupying  tta  ii 
vidual  place  at  an  individual  portion  of  time  apprehends  I 
object  in  this  very  relation,  but  it  is  possible  that  many  objects  a 
different  times  may  be  /lere  or  there,  and  r.  v.  noiv  or  then-,  befori 
or  after,  i.  e.,  at  the  same  time,  in  different  places.  Hence 
the  herenea»  and  therenesg,  the  nowiiess  and  thennees,  the  bejorenesa 
aud  afternesa  may  be  common  to  many  individuals,  and  like  sensible 
or  spiritual  qualities,  may  be  affirmed  or  predicated  of  all.  These 
objects  may  be  grouped  under,  or  classified  by  means  of  these 
general  relatioua.  The  terms  which  denote  these,  take  their  place 
aide  by  side  with  other  common  terms.  Very  many  adjectives 
of  time,  as  prior,  later,  premenf.,  pad,  and  future,  and  of  space,  as 
lonff,  short,  high,  deep,  and  broad,  and  of  form,  as  circuiar,  triatt. 
gular,  eqitare,  spherieal,  and  eonical,  and  of  motion,  as  swift,  alow, 
etc.,  will  occur  as  belonging  to  these  classes  of  words.  All  thesd 
classes  of  terms,  tike  all  other  notbn  words,  require  some  image 
to  explain  and  illustrate  them  to  the  mind.  But  they  ore  pecu- 
liar in  this,  that  every  object  in  nature  and  in  spirit  h 
lation  to  time  and  space,  and  hence  it  is  indifferent  n 
cited  to  exemplify  these  universal  relations. 
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VI.    OJ  Malheaimtical  QuantUi/;  the  process  by  which  its 
are  evolved,  and  their  relations  to  time  and  epace. 

§  276.  These  coQcepts  naturally  divide  themselves 
iDto  two  classes,  the  concepts  of  magnitude  and  the  eon-  ^iMtuimiticS 
eepU  of  number,  or  the  concepts  which  are  respect-  ^Sowi'cJ^" 
ively  related  to  space  and  time.  We  begin  with  those 
which  imply  the  existence  of  space,  as  being  the  most  easily  ex- 
plained and  understood  ;  t.  e.,  with  geomelrioal  concepte  or  coii- 
cepio  of  pure  magnitude. 

Of  these  the  most  familiar  are,  the  point,  ike  line,  the  surfaee, 
tlie  triangle,  the  square,  the  rectangle,  tlie  rhomboid,  the  solid,  the 
cube,  the  sphere,  etc. 

These  terms  stand  for  both  imag-es  and  concepts,  in  other  words, 
for  the  products  of  the  imagination  and  of  thought.  As  images 
they  are  individual,  as  concepts  they  are  general. 

The  creative  imagination  idealizes  not  only  the  scnaible  and 
epiritua!  properties  of  these  objects  aad  phenomena,  but  it  ideal- 
izes tlieir  space  and  time  relations,  §  181.  It  transforms  the 
perceived  edge  with  its  actual  breadth  and  ragged  outline  into 
the  ideal  line  which  has  neither  breadth  nor  undulation.  It 
smontha  the  undulating  surface  into  an  evenly  lying  geometrical 
BupenSciea.  In  the  same  way  it  refines  the  blunt«d  corner  of  a 
die  or  cubical  block  into  the  mathematical  point  which  is  ideal- 
ized as  having  place  but  no  extent  in  any  direction.  These  rela- 
tions cannot  themselves  be  thus  image^l,  hut  an  object  itself  can 
be  imaged  with  these  relations  thus  idealized.  Kvery  eucb  object 
is  at  first  individual.  But  when  the  relation  is  generalized,  we 
have  a  concept  in  place  of  an  image,  holding  the  same  relation  to 
the  concrete  and  individual  which  belongs  to  any  other  concept 
These  concepts.like  all  other  concepts,  need  to  be  imaged  and  il- 
lustrated by  concrete  objects.  Only  in  this  way  can  their  import 
be  underetood,  and  their  validity  established.  All  geometrical 
conceptions  are  dependent  upon  the  assumption  of  the  space-rela- 
tions of  objeols.  Without  these  space-relations  they  have  no 
meaning.  They  presuppose  the  belief  in  these  space-relations,  as 
actually  belonging  to  every  material  existence.  They  rest  upon 
the  belief  in  that  absolute  and  infinite  epace  which  limited  space 
presupposes  and  involves.  Space, with  the  space-relations  of  ob- 
jects, is  the  ever-assumed  bactground  upon  which  all  geometrical 
■20* 
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construetionc  are  projecteJ ,  and  over  ugaiusi  wliidi  all  iUs  pro- 
ceases  are  interpreted. 

The  reality  and  the  validity  of  these  conceptions 
Geoiaetrtiai "  rest  entirely  upon  the  mind's  own  power  to  construct 
ttMntHr.  ^^^  comprehend  them.  The  mind  knows  that  it 
can  construct  these  concepts,  and  knows  what  they  are  when  con- 
structed. Geometry  postulates  that  every  student  may  make  these 
concepts  for  hiiuaelf.  Its  language  is  confident,  "  draw  a  line," 
"  conceive  or  construct  a  plane,"  "think  of  a  point."  It  lays  the 
foundations  fur  its. reasonings  in  tJiese  postulates.  It  defines  tlie 
meaning  of  these  constructions  by  analyzing  their  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  the  space  to  which  they  all  have  a  common  rela- 
tion. It  illustrates,  or,  as  we  usually  say,  demonstrates  any  rela- 
tions unknown  before  by  referring  to  new  constructions  ad  exem- 
plified in  some  material  substance,  for  example,  in  a  cube  or  sphere, 
a  cone,  a  dot,  a  chalk  line,  a  rough  surface  on  a  blackboard  or  pa- 
per bounded  by  marks — which  are  no  mathematical  entities  but 
serve  to  represent  them  and  hold  the  attention  to  the  conatmctiona 
they  represent  In  the  so-ealled  demonstrations  of  Geometry  one 
figure  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  in  connection  with  another.  Addi- 
tional figures  are  placed  by  the  side  of  those  with  which  we  b^in, 
or  those  already  drawn  are  so  divided  as  to  enable  the  mind  to 
briug  into  comparison  figures  that  had  been  inaccessible  and  in- 
commensurable. As  it  is  with  the  original  and  simpler  definitions, 
or  postulates, so  is  it  with  these  complex  constructions :  space  is 
supposed  as  the  necessary  attendant  of  each  and  of  all,  making 
possible  the  original  constructions  and  the  evolution  of  the  new 
relations, which  the  mind  discerns  ultimately  so  soon  as  the  reqoi- 
sitfi  figures  and  connecting  lines  have  been  prepared  and  com- 
bined. As  has  already  been  shown,  §  229,  the  nerve  and  force  of 
the  geometrical  demonstration  rests  more  upon  these  successive 
intuitions  than  upon  that  element  which  is  properly  deductive. 
The  conoi'pti  uf  §277.  The  concepts  of  number  are  conditioned  upon. 
uumtur.  those  relations  of  objects  to  time  which  are  involved  in 
the  mind's  continued  activity  in  uniting  them  as  parts  into  wholes. 
To  number,  some  object  must  be  selected  which  shall  serve  aa 
the  unit,  t.  e.,  which  can  be  conveniently  repeated  as  a  recurring 
part  of  a  whole  of  extended  objects,  or  of  a  continued  series  of  men 
tal  states.  
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These  constituent  parts  are  numbered  when  the  mind  connects 
each  with  the  next  hy  relations  to  its  own  activity  in  tima 
That  with  which  it  begins  is  called  first.  The  iiext,  when 
connected  with  the  one  taken  first  in  time,  is  second.  When  ano- 
ther is  thus  connected,  we  have  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  we 
count,  or  number.  The  act  seems  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  admit 
or  require  explanation.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  act  is 
only  possible  as  we  connect  and  contemplate  objects  in  relation  to 
a  consecutive  series  of  mental  acts — that  is,  a  series  of  mental  acts 
following  each  other  in  time. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  relation  of  number  requires  that  ob- 
jects should  first  be  connected  as  wholes  and  parts,  and  then 
contemplated  in  an  arrangement  which  depends  entirely  upon 
the  time-relations  of  the  mind  that  views  them.  In  other 
words,  number  depends  upon  those  relations  of  time  which  we  as- 
sume and  know  to  be  inseparable  from  the  soul's  own  subjective 
activity. 

When  a  series  of  mental  states  is  itself  measured  and  num- 
bered, it  must  be  remembered  that  in  reflective  consciousness  this 
series  itself  is  made  objective  to  the  mind.  It  is  treated  or 
viewed  as  though  it  were  a  series  or  whole  of  material  objects. 
It  is  contemplated  by  a  series  of  acts  wholly  subjective,  involving 
as  spiritual  acts,  the  attribute  of  duration  to  themselves,  and  as 
successivCy  the  relation  of  number  in  the  objects  which  they  unite 
and  measure  as  wholes  and  parts. 

Whatever  objects  are  numbered  must  be  arranged  in  a  continued 
series.  This  is  possible  only  by  the  recognized  relation  of  such 
objects  to  the  mind's  continued  action  in  contemplating  them. 
They  must  also  be  viewed  reciprocally  as  wholes  and  parts, 
as  the  mind  gathers  the  objects,  when  thus  arranged,  into  a 
group,  which  it  breaks  into  parts,  reuniting  ^hese  parts  with 
each  other  at  its  will,  and  making  its  units  larger  or  smaller 
as  choice  or  chance  directs.  To  both  these  relations  time  is 
the  necessary  condition, — ^to  the  continued  subjective  act  of  the 
mind  in  connecting  objects  into  a  series,  and  to  the  arranging  of 
them  as  wholes  and  parts. 

In  other  words :  To  the  act  of  coimting,  time  must  be  assumed 
as  both  the  subjective  and  objective  condition ;  but  the  relations  by 
which  objects  are  viewed  or  connected  in  the  act  of  counting 


when  abstracted,  generalized,  imaged  aad  symbolized,  are  tlie 
relations  of  number. 

These  relatious  can  be  applied  to  any  objects  whatever— to 
material  objects,  to  spiritual  objeeta,  to  acts  or  states  of  the  mind 
itself,  to  the  very  o^ts  of  the  mind  in  numbering ;  in  sliort,  to  any 
objects  whatever,  whether  of  direct  or  reflex  cognition.  Any 
aeries  of  objects  can  be  used  as  the  symbols  or  images  of 
number.  Thus  a  row  of  marbles,  of  kernels  of  grain,  or  a  series 
of  marks  is  usually  selected.  Such  olijecta  can  be  readily  inter- 
changed, and  they  are  chosen  because  they  suggest  little  more  than 
their  numerical  relations.  For  convenience  of  recording  and  re- 
calling the  results  of  the  processes  of  counting,  arbitrary  symbob 
have  been  selected.  Thus,  for  two  objects  made  one  by  a  single 
addition,  we  employ  the  symbol  of  two  marks,  as  in  the  Roman 
system,  II, — later,  the  Arabic  character  2;  then  III  Rom.,  3  Ar.; 
then  instead  of  five  marks  we  uae  V  and  5;  instead  of  four 
and  six,  V  diminished  by  I  going  before  and  increased  by  I  fol- 
lowing, or  the  Arabic  characters  4  and  6,  etc.,  etc. 

The  principal  concepts  of  number  are  the  unit,  the  sum,  the  dif- 
ference, the  multiple,  the  divisor  and  the  Tatio, 

These  concepts  cannot  be  defined  bo  readily  as  they  can  be 
imaged  and  exemplified.  To  explain  and  illustrate  their  import 
we  must  go  back  to  the  several  acts  which  represent  them. 
Their  meaning  is  originally  taught  and  successively  enforced  by 
directions  to  select  certam  objects  and  proceed  with  them  thus 
and  thus,  ■(.  e.,  they  rest  upon  postulates  as  truly  as  do  the  concepts 
of  geometry.  They  assume  that  the  niiod  can  perform  certain 
thought-processes  which  result  in  certam  thought-products.  The 
pm/ehological  condilion  of  these  processes  is  the  arrangement  of  ob- 
jects in  a  series,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  Tlieir  logical  condi- 
tion is  the  reality  of  time-relations,  and  of  time  itself  as  making  these 
relations  po^ible.  That  number  depends  upon  and  implies  lime, 
is  obvious  still  further  from  the  language  which  we  continually  use 
in  our  definitions  and  analyses.  We  say,  add  this  so  many  timee; 
ten  taken  twice,  i.  e.,  two  times  ten,  is  twenty ;  ten  divided  one  Umi 
by  two,  or  diminished  onee  by  three,  is  respectively  five  and  seven. 
§  278.  The  application  of  number  to  viagnitade,  oi 
of  the  concepts  of  discrete  to  those  of  continitous 
quantity,  depends  on  the  mutual  relations  of  time  and 
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Bpace  objects  which  have  aLreadj  been  explained,  §  273.  We 
ti-k  3  any  portion  of  space  as  a  whole,  we  divide  it  into  parts,  we 
number  these  parts,  we  discern  ratios  between  them.  We  ex- 
press the  powers  of  curves  by  their  equivalent  formulae  of  lines 
as  symbolized  by  nimibers,  etc.,  etc.,  creating  all  those  conceptions 
and  performing  those  processes  which  modern  analysis  has  disco*' 
vered  and  applied. 

VII.   Oj  the  application  of  mathemaiicai  eonaeptiona  to  Material 
phenomena, 

§  279.  Pure  Geometry  deals  only  with  ideal  con* 
mathematicar  structious  in  ideal  Space,  and  pure  Arithmetic  and 
appiuSfbie  *to  Algebra  with  ideal  concepts  conditioned  on  ideal 
jTOte"*^^  ^^  Time.  The  possibility  of  applying  these  ideal  crea- 
tions to  material  things  and  phenomena  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  concepts  of  number  and  magnitude  are  all 
generalized  from  the  relations  of  concrete  objects  and  events  to 
both  space  and  time.  In  the  order  of  time  and  acquisition  we 
know  applied  number  and  applied  magnitude  before  we  know 
pure  number  and  pure  magnitude.  The  latter  are  always  ex- 
plained by  the  former.  On  the  other  ]iand,  when  we  apply  the 
concepts  of  pure  mathematics  to  material  substances,  we  find  that 
those  properties  which  were  left  out  of  view  in  forming  them  must 
be  brought  into  view  to  modify  our  ideal  inferences.  In  esti- 
mating the  velocity  of  bodies  we  think  of  them  only  as  capable 
of  constant  force  and  of  accelerated  motion.  When  we  com- 
pare the  results  of  our  mathematical  processes  we  find  that 
they  do  not  hold  good  of  real  phenomena,  because  the  y  assumed 
what  rarely  if  ever  actually  occurs,  i,  e.,  a  force  that  is  entirely 
constant  and  equable.  Or  perhaps,  they  omitted  to  recognize 
the  increase  of  resistance  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  velocity. 
Thus  in  Mechanics,  bodies  are  viewed  as  attracted  by  gravitation, 
as  held  together  by  cohesion,  as  impelled  by  a  natural  or  artificial 
agency,  as  capable  of  both  force  and  motion,  as  acquiring  and  losing 
velocity.  For  the  purposes  of  this  science  gravitation  is  idealized 
as  a  constant  force  manifested  in  motion,  the  rapidity  of  which 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  nature  of  gravity 
itself  as  a  material  agent,  is  not  considered,  nor  that  of  inertia; 
nor  is  the  resistance  of  intervening  media,  but  only  the  simple 
fact  of  motion,  or  a  tendency  to  motion,  with  certain  constant 
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still  further,  and  so  be  included  under  relations  of  a  still  wider 
extension,  as  well  as  subordinated  under  one  another. 

We  find  the  medium  of  such  generalization  in  the  capacity  of 
material  objects  for  motion.  Every  material  thing  can  be  moved. 
The  eye  and  the  hand  learn  to  separate  the  objects  of  perception 
from  the  great  universe  with  which  they  are  at  first  united,  by 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  moved  and  movable.  The  limit- 
ing surfaces,  edges  and  comers  of  such  objects  are  determined 
and  traced  out  by  the  moving  of  the  hand  or  the  eye  along  or 
up  to  their  several  limits.  Every  act  of  motion  brings  with  it 
the  possible  suggestion  of  some  one  of  the  relations  of  space. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  there  is  not  a  single  relation  of  space 
which  cannot  at  once  be  brought  before  the  mind,  and,  as  it  were, 
suggested  by  motion.  Each  one  of  these  can,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  expressed  and  defined  in  terms  and  concepts  of  motion. 

Even  the  relations  of  position  can  be  expressed  by  means  of 
motion.  The  meaning  of  here  and  there,  above  and  below, 
behind  and  before,  are  all  definable  by  acts  of  motion — to  and 
from,  this  way  and  that  way, — joined  with  counter  or  resisting  mo- 
tions, which  stop  their  progress.  When  the  question  is  asked  of 
a  child.  What  do  you  mean  by  any  one  of  these  terms  ?  he  inva- 
riably replies  by  explanations  by  motion.  He  says,  in  effect. 
Move  an  object  in  this  or  that  direction,  and  then  arrest  it,  and 
it  will  be  here  or  there,  before  or  behind,  above  or  behw. 

The  relations  of  time  can  also  be  generalized  by  means  of 
the  motions  of  material  objects.  A  moving  body  suggests  duration 
as  truly  as  it  does  extension,  when  all  its  import  is  received ;  the 
act  of  starting  suggests  then  as  truly  as  it  does  there ;  the  act  of 
stopping  suggests  now  as  well  as  here.  It  may  have  come  to  do 
60  by  a  secondary  and  transferred  meaning ;  but  it  does  so  in  fact 
and  by  a  universal  and  inevitable  connection. 

Even  when  time  is  thought  or  affirmed  of  mental  acts  and 
events,  it  is  still  represented  by  motion  in  space.  Hence  by  a 
natural  consequence,  when  time  is  affirmed  of  processes  (or 
states)  that  are  purely  spiritual,  its  relations  are  represented  in 
language  and  thought  by  motions  that  are  corporeal.  It  follows 
that  motion  furnishes  all  the  materials  for  a  common  generaliza- 
tion of  both  space  and  time  objects,  and /or  the  comprehension  and 
ttrrang'iment  of  time  and  spax^e  reUdiona  in  the  same  logical  system. 
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This  explains  why  matheniadcal  eittUi&  or  qvanfa  are  so  □atU' 
rally  defined  by  means  of  motion ;  a  fact  confirmed  and  iUastrated 
by  many  such  definitions.  These  definitions  always  rest  upon, 
and  can  be  espressed  by  postulates,  and  tbese  postulates  always 
suppose  an  act  or  acta  of  motion.  In  geometry  we  say,  draw  a 
line  ;  terminate  or  bisect  a  line,  giving  a  point ;  move  a  line  and 
it  gives  a  surface.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra  we  say  count,  that 
is,  unite  as  wholes,  or  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  ;  all  of 
which  terms  suggest  or  auppoees  some  images  taken  from  spatial 
motion. 

5  1^\ .  The  extended  and  enduring  objects  which 
e^^n^"i^  ivc  have  thus  far  considered,  are  limited  objects,  and 
is* ""  ""''  ^^  relations  to  space  and  time  whicli  they  tDvolve 
are  also  limited.  "Whether  they  are  pfetented  by 
sense-perception  or  consciouaness,  whether  they  are  represented  to 
the  imagination  or  generalized  in  thought,  they  are  necessardy 
limited.  The  Bo-caUed  dimensions  of  extension — length,  breadtli, 
and  thickness, — and  the  various  relations  of  duration,  can  oiity 
be  affirmed  of  finite  beings  and  activities.  If  aifirmed  of  the  In- 
fimte,  it  is  of  its  relations  to  the  finite.  Even  mathematical  re* 
lationa  can  be  conceived  of  only  na  limited  or  definite  quantities. 
These,  as  we  have  seen,  presuppose  some  objects  imagined  to  eiUt 
in  space,  or  aeries  of  such  objects  conaected  by  acts  continuous  io 
time,  of  which  certain  attributes  and  relations  are  afBrraed,  i.  e., 
ihey  invariably  presiippose  limited  objects. 

The  infinite  and  indefinite  have  therefore  no  place  in  mathe- 
matics. What  is  called  the  mathematical  infinite  is  either  a 
quantity  as  yet  not  measured  or  numbered,t.e.,  aquantity  in  re- 
spect to  which  these  processes  have  been  begun  but  are  not  yet 
completed  ;  or  a  quantity  so  nearly  commensurable  with  another 
that  it  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The  so-called  infinite  quanti- 
ties of  the  mathematics  are  quantities  not  yet  actually  or  proxi 
mately  defined,  i.  e.,  mensurable  but  not  yet  measured  or  defined. 
They  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  what,  in  distinction 
from  them,  may  be  called  the  actual  infinite  or  unconditioned. 
The  conception  of  the  mathematical  infinite  or  indefinite  may  be 
rendered  possible  by  the  real  infinitude  of  time  and  apace,  but  in 
import  the  two  are  wholly  diverse,  if  indad  we  can  be  said  to 
have  any  concept  at  all  of  the  latter. 
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IX.   Of  Space  and  Time  as  infinite  and  unconditioned. 
§  282.    The  several  attributes  of  limited  extension 

J     1        X'  •         1  1    i*        1  •      X  J  x»  Extension  and 

and  duration,  involve  relationship  to  and  questions  duration  distin- 

J  ,.  g^uiahed    from, 

concerning  space  and  time,  but  related  to 

These  attributes  and  properties,  when  considered  *^***^*'*  ™®' 
collectively  are  called  collectively,  extension  and  duration.  The 
appropriate  names  of  the  entities  to  which  these  properties  in- 
volve relations,  are  space  and  time.  Thus  distinguished,  exten- 
sion and  duration,  i.  e.,  extension  and  duration  in  the  concrete,  or 
the  extension  and  duration  of  individual  objects,  are  known  by 
experience;  while  space  and  time,  as  soon  as  they  are  apprc 
hended  at  all,  are  known  a  priori,  i.  e.,  to  be  the  necessary  and 
fundamental  conditions  of  all  actual  existences  and  events  as  ex- 
tended and  enduring. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  in  applying  these  attributes  to  objects  of 
experience  the  mind  necessarily  adverts  to  the  relations  to  time 
and  space  which  they  imply,  but  only  that  when  the  mind  gives 
attention  to  them,  it  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  these  relations 
are  implied,  and  with  them  the  existence  of  time  and  space.  To 
make  this  discovery  the  mind  may  need  to  make  the  experience 
of  many  objects  of  sense  and  consciousness.  It  may  need  the 
discipline  of  many  acts  of  attention  to  separate  and  analyze 
what  is  at  first  known  confusedly  and  without  discrimination. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  time  and  space  relations  of  ob- 
jects and  events  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  time  and  space 
themselves,  the  imagination  may  need  to  be  called  into  exercise. 
One  material  object  may  need  to  be  annexed  to  another  and  still 
others  to  these,  before  space  can  be  fully  understood  in  all  the 
relations  which  it  involves  to  the  extended  objects  thus  believed 
or  supposed  to  exist,  or  to  other  extended  objects  besides.  In  like 
manner,  many  events  must  be  experienced,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mon relations  of  all  these  and  of  all  conceivable  enduring  objects 
to  time,  may  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  time  which  is  common  to  them  all.  The  psychological 
conditions  of  knowledge  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  es- 
sence and  the  evidence  of  the  objects  that  are  known.  The  one 
describes  the  subjective  conditions  that  render  it  possible  for  an  in- 
dividual to  employ  and  apply  his  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
discern  a  fact  or  truth.      The  other  describes  objectively,  what  in 
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its  nature  is  knowable  by  all  individual  under  tiiese  aabjeddve  con- 
ditions, aiid  the  evidence,  if  there  be  any,  by  which  it  is  known. 

§  283.    Extension  and  duration  arc  also  the  limttt 

j«u  nTd  "     or  the  grounda  of  the  limits  of  objecla  and  events. 

These  pertain  not  to  space  and  time,  but  to  objects 

and  events  as  related  to  Space  and   Tiw.  and  therefore  and  by 

this  means,  to  one  another. 

When,  for  example,  I  pereeire  a  box  either  inclosing  or  in- 
closed by  what  we  call  a  void,  and  afiirm  that  what  is  without 
is  not  that  rfhich  is  within,  or  conversely;  both  that  which  ia 
within  and  without  are  conceived  aa  matter  witli  surfaces  mutu- 
ally coinciding,  but  yet  dividing  or  limiting  the  one  from  the 
other.  If  1  conceive  of  the  outmost  limit  of  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter and  ask  what  is  beyond,  immediately  as  I  ask  the  question  I 
attach  the  limiting  surtace  to  other  matter  which  is  conceived  to 
be  beyond,  and  the  outlines  of  which  1  begin  to  trace  by  the  con- 
structive motion  of  which  the  imagination  is  capable.  Of  this 
outline,  one  portion,  viz.,  tbc  limiting  surface  already  described, 
is  fixed.  The  others  are  not  yet  drawn  ;  the  mind  has  no  occa- 
sion even  to  conceive  them  drawn,  and  it  rests  in  the  knowledge 
or  belief  that  it  might  complete  them  in  any  way  in  which  it 
chooses.  But  as  soon  as  they  should  be  completed  they  must  ne- 
cessarily be  conceived  as  inclosed  by  or  with  matter,  forthe  simple 
reason  that  an  extended  surface  of  that  which  has  no  actual  being 
cannot  be  conceived  or  thought  of 

In  a  similar  way  the  instant  which  terminates  or  limits  an 
event,  is  the  beginning  of  another  as  yet  inchoate  or  incomplete. 
So  the  beginning  of  an  event  already  past,  is  the  end  of  the  event 
that  was  transacted  before  it. 

What  we  call  Space  and  Time  are  those  entities  which  can  be 
►ccupied,  as  we  say,  by  beings  and  events,  i.  e.,  which  render  their 
actual  existence  possible,  and  which  in  rendering  them  possible, 
also  make  it  possible  that  they  should  be  limited  from  one  an- 
other, i.  e.,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  common 
relations  to  space  and  time. 

It  follows  that :  Relations  of  place  do  not  hehng  to  tpace,  bi/i 
they  belong  to  bodies  perceived  or  imagined  to  exist  in  space, 
Jtelatione  of  time  do  not  belong  to  dunUion,  biU  to  events  ocettirinj 
in,  i-  e.,  prempposlng  Hme. 
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§  284.  Space  and  time  are  unlimited,  simply  be-  jn  what  sense 
cause  the  conception  of  limitation  is  inapplicable  to  them,  1^  ^^^ 
because  by  its  very  nature  it  is  only  applicable  to  and  «»»i*mi*«d- 
affirmable  of  extended  matter  and  occurring  events, — ^when  we 
attempt  to  apply  it  to  Space  and  Time  we  can  only  do  it  by 
moans  of  objects  and  events.  This  attribute  is  therefore  simply 
negative.  It  denies  that  the  relation  of  limitation  which  pertains 
to  bodies  and  acts  can  pertain  to  Space  and  Time. 

It  is  important  to  notice  this  distinction  in  order  that  we  may 
preserve  ourselves  from  many  of  the  alleged  incompatibiliti'^s 
which  are  conceived  to  be  involved  in  the  attempt  to  know  or 
conceive  of  Space  and  Time. 

Thus  Hamilton  {Met.  38)  urges  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  oonoeiying 
space  and  time  either  as  an  absolute  maximum  or  an  absolute  minimum,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  either,  because  the  mind,  as  soon  as  it  has  ^zed  the  limits  to 
the  ultimately  great  or  the  ultimately  small,  will  immediately  overstep  or  go  be- 
yond the  limits  which  it  had  just  established,  and  will  find  itself  continually 
baffled  in  its  impotent  efforts  to  grasp  or  conceive  either. 

In  the  same  strain,  Kant  had  urged  that  the  mind,  in  its  attempts  to  conceive  ot 
space  and  time,  must  continually  set  up  two  incompatible  propositions — which 
he  calls  Antinomies — both  of  which  cannot  be  true,  and  yet  one  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  necessary.  Both  overlook  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  which  we 
attempt  to  conceive  are  not  space  and  time,  but  bodies  and  events  as  limited  in 
space  and  time.  The  maximum  and  minimum  in  the  case  are  not  space  and  time, 
nor  are  they  concepts  of  either,  but  they  are  concepts  of  bodies  and  events  as  re- 
lated to  and  limited  by  space  and  time.  They  are  limited  concepts,  and  in  their 
very  nature  logically  inapplicable  to  objects  which  cannot  be  limited.  To  attempt 
to  think  of  time  and  space  under  any  sach  concepts,  however  great  or  small,  is  to 
make  an  effort  which  will  involve  certain  and  constant  contradiction  and  inconsis- 
tency. To  attempt  to  picture  time  and  space  to  the  imagination  is  impossible, 
for  we  can  only  picture  objects  and  events  with  definite  properties  and  charac> 
teristics.  Even  when  we  lay  aside  all  properties  except  what  we  call  their  time 
and  space  relations,  what  we  picture  or  imagine  are  still  limited  objects  in  space 
and  time — objects  with  some  defined  limits  of  extension  and  duration,  but  not 
space  and  time  themselves.  It  is  true  that  every  time  we  picture  or  image  sucb 
objects  we  must  think  of  their  relations  to  their  correlates,  time  and  space;  but 
time  and  space,  in  themselves,  can  neither  be  imaged  nor  pictured. 

§  285.  Again,  Space  and  Time  cannot  be  genera-  gp^^  ^^j 
lized  or  apprehended  by  or  under  concepts.  Concepts  ^"lenemfizea 
suppose  definite  attributes  of  objects  limited  by  and  ^£*2pti*'****' 
individualized  in  Time  and  Space.  But  Time  and 
Space  are  withdrawn  from  these  conditions  of  generalization,  for 
they  are  necessarily  supposed  as  the  conditions  and  csirrelates  of 
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all  individual  exieteDces  and  their  attributes.  Even  the  relations 
of  exten^on  and  duration,  by  which  individual  objects  are  poe- 
sible,  cannot  be  intelligible  except  by  meam  of  these  very  entidea 
irhtch  are  the  necessary  correlates  to  these  universal  properties 
of  all  individual  existences.  These  related  properties  are  gen- 
sralizable,  but  the  entities  themselves  to  which  they  are  related  i 
:»nnot  be  generalized.  ■ 

Space  and  Time  cannot  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  bem 
defined.  If  we  cannot  form  concepts  of  these  entities  by  meanal 
of  generalized  attributes  or  relations,  it  is  manifest  that  we  can-l 
not  define  these  concepts,  because  to  define  is  simply  to  state  iheM 
attributes  into  which  a  concept  thus  formed  can  be  resolved,! 
§  214.  They  are  not  simple  concepts,  for  simple  concepts  pertaia-l 
to  single  indecomposible  attributes  or  relations,  §  197,  and  no  one  4 
will  for  an  instant  believe  or  contend  that  the  import  of  either  I 
space  or  time  is  exhausted  by  any  single  property  or  relation.  1 

What  is  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the  J 
case,  is  confirmed  by  fact  and  experiment  whenever  we  make  the  1 
trial.  Whenever  we  endeavor  to  define  these  entities  we  find  I 
ourselves  employing  eonceots  which  presuppose  that  they  are  I 
already  known.  Every  concept  that  we  use  is  an  attribute  or  J 
relation  of  some  object  or  event  which  exists  in  space  or  tiioe,,l 
and  which  implies  some  relatiouof  thesametoone  orboth.  "Wo  I 
fiill,  therefore,  continually  into  the  circle  of  using  in  our  deCni' J 
tions  terms  that  presuppose  tliat  to  be  known  which  we  atteciptfl 
to  defiue  or  describe.  I 

§  286.  Space  and  time  are  known  by  intuition  lu  I 
known  11  tbe  the  necemiry  conditions  of  the  existence  and  the  con-  1 
u«ir  iiiiiiud  ception  of  all  objects  and  events.  Every  object  and  I 
event,  as  bos  been  already  explained,  has  properties  I 
or  attributes  which  imply  the  existence  of  these  entities.  la  I 
knowing  that  these  objects  exist,  we  know  that  time  and  space  I 
exist  as  their  actual  conditions.  In  conceiving  of  these  objects  or  1 
events  as  real  or  possible,  we  must  conceive  of  them  as  related  I 
lo  space  and  time,  and,  cf  course,  must  recognize  time  and  spaoa-'l 
as  their  logleoi  conditions.  1 

While,  then,  it  is  true  that  we  can  neither  generalize  nor  define  1 
time  and  space,   because  the   very  attributes  which   wo  must 
wnploy  imply  both,  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  cannot   I 
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generalize  or  define  any  object  whatever  without  recognizing 
both,  and,  therefore,  time  and  space  must  enter  as  the  material 
into  all  our  concepts.    Again : 

Though  time  and  space  cannot  be  defined  or  conceived  by  the 
relations  of  objects  and  events  which  imply  time  and  space,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  correlates  of  all  such  objects,  they  can 
be  explained  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  limited  relations  which 
imply  their  real  existence.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that,  be- 
cause space  and  time  are  known  by  intuition,  they  are  known  out 
of  relation  to  limited  objecta  and  events;  that  rather  it  is 
only  possible  to  know  them  by  means  of  such  relations.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  only  known  as  implied  in  the  relations 
which  are  called  collectively  the  extension  and  duration  of  such 
concrete  realities ;  on  the  other,  they  cannot  be  generalized  nor 
defined  by  means  of  any  such  relations,  because  all  imply  their 
existence. 

It  has  already,  §  247  (5),  been  asserted  that  the  distinct  recog- 
nition of  these  correlates,  is,  as  it  were,  iiieffth  or  last  stage  of  the 
mind's  attainment  in  cognition ;  which  is  reached  only  by  the  few 
who  are  trained  to  habits  of  speculative  analysis  and  discrimina- 
tion. If  this  is  so,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  thinkers 
is  very  small  who  have  any  occasion  to  ask  the  question,  whether 
space  and  time  can  be  defined,  or  whether  they  are  known  out 
of  relation  to  or  by  means  of  their  relations  to  the  concrete. 
But  the  persons  who  have  occasion  to  ask  these  questions  can 
certainly  comprehend  that  the  very  relations  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  used  to  define  time  and  space,  because  they  imply  them, 
may,  for  this  very  reason,  be  the  only  medium  of  bringing  them 
before  the  mind  for  the  uses  of  thought 

§  287.   What  then^  are  space  and  time  t    Are  theu  _ 

,  ,  *'    What  are  spac* 

substances,  qimlUies,  or  relations  f    Or,  are  they  the  andtime?con. 
forms  or  subjective  conditions  of  knowledge  by  sense  or 
consciousness  f    Or  is  it  impossible  to  ascertain  what  they  are? 
These  questions  will  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  a 
few  ;  and  they  require  an  answer. 

Are  they  substances  f  That  they  are  material  things  with 
sensible  qualities  will  scarcely  be  imagined  or  contended  by  any 
one.  No  one  would  honestly  believe  or  seriously  urge  that  they 
can  be  heard,  or  smelled,  or  seen,  or  tasted,  or  touched.    Space 


I  time  are  not  perceived  in  Huch  ways  or  by  such  means, 
and  hence  cannot  be  classed  with  material  subetances.  Nor  are 
they  spiritual  beings.  They  have  none  of  the  properties  of 
BpiritB.  They  cnnnot  think,  or  fee!,  or  will.  Nor  can  they  ha 
apprehended  by  consciousneas  in  the  special  sense  of  the  term. 
Neither  time  nor  space  is  a  spiritual  substance. 

They  arc  not  quiditua  or  properties  of  spirit  or  matter, 
Bamuel  Clark  maintained  thnt  space  and  time  are  attributes 
modes,  and  that  inasmuch  as  both  are  infinite,  there  must 
be  an  Infinite  Being  to  which  they  belong,  James  Mill,  in  bia 
Analym  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  xiv.  asserts  that  they  are 
Bimply  abstract  terms  which  stand  for  collective  conceptions  of 
those  attributes  of  extension  and  duration,  which  belong  to 
individual  beings  and  acts.  But  it  needs  no  further  discussioo  to 
prove  that  they  are  aud  can  be  neither.  Nor  are  they  simply 
relatione,  as  lieibniu  maintained.  This  philosopher  defined  space 
as  an  order  of  co-existence,'  and  time  as  'an  order  of  succession.' 
iThird  letter  to  Th.  S.  Clark,  §  4,  ed,  Erd,,p.  7.52,)  Using  exten- 
sion as  its  equivalent,  he  defines  space  as  the  order  of  possible 
co-exbtences ;  and  time  as  the  order  of  inconstant  possibilitiea. 
(Jteply  to  Bayle,  ed.  Erd.,  p.  189.)  Calderwood  defines  time  as  "  a 
certain  correlation  of  existencee,"  and  distinguishes  his  own  view 
from  that  of  Hamilton,  who  calls  it  "  the  image  or  concept  of  a 
certain  correlation  of  existences."  {The  PhiL  of  the  Infinite,  2d 
ed.,  c.  v.) 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  already,  that  space  and 
time  are  neither  relatiom  nor  carrelations,  but  correlates  to  beings 
and  events.     Extension  and  duration  are  the  relations  or  correli 
tions  in  question ;  but  these  involve  space  and  time  as  realities. 

Again:  Space  and  time  are  not /si-nuo/ inrHtlioM  [i.  r.,  prOBeDtatiou]  In  % 
aenaeBaggeBlBd  by  Kant,  that  is,  not  Bubjeotive  Forma  only.  Thii  phLIosophflr  tans 
that  if  we  dietini^iiih  the  mstler  apprehended  hy  perccptinn  and  eonec 
ttam  the  forma  of  this  mattsr,  then  spaoe  ia  thq  form  of  aen^e.pi^nKptio] 
temal  latmtion,  and  time  ia  the  form  of  oonacionaneaa.  Thore  is  a  aenao  in  Thioh 
tbia  dootrine  it  true.  Eitensian  is  tbe  foim  of  material  ot^ectg  in  the  aenae 
that  all  iudIi  objects  are  perceived  aa  oxfeoded,  and  nona  oaii  be  apprehendi'd 
except  under  the  farm  or  eondition  of  helag  an  extended  objeGt  When  all  the 
matter  which  ia  given  in  the  varioua  aenaiblo  qualitiea  ia  thought  away,  (he  rela- 
tioua  of  extcneton  remain.  The  aame  is  true  of  the  matter  furaiehed  in  oanaeioiig. 
Deei  aa  diatlngniahed  frnm  ita  rrlaiiona  of  duration. 

Bat  thsdoclriDeae  further  cxpotiadcd  by  Kant  i»  open  lotwo  exeeptiona     Firm   . 


;nn. 
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He  fails  to  distingaish  between  extension  and  duration  as  relations,  and  the 
correlates  space  and  time  which  they  involve.  He  does  not  notice  that  these  very 
relations,  after  or  under  which  all  objects  and  their  concepts  are  and  must  be 
formed,  do  in  their  very  nature  involve  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  space  and 
time  as  realities,  and  that  to  suppose  that  they  are  only  forms  is  to  exclude  and 
eliminate  that  which  is  given  and  affirmed  by  their  very  nature.  Second :  The 
suggestion  or  the  assumption  that  they  depend  on  the  subjective  constitution  of 
the  human  intellect  is  unwarranted  by  positive  evidence  and  is  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of  the  intellect  itself.  The  supposition  that  intellects  of  another 
order  might  possibly  exist,  which  could  know  objects  without  the  relation  of  space 
and  time,  is  without  proof  and  against  proof  (J  259.)  In  other  words,  that  which 
makes  it  possible  and  necessary  for  extension  and  duration  to  be  the  forms  of 
perception  and  consciousness  is  the  fact  that  the  objects  of  these  two  modes  of 
knowledge  are  in  reality  related  to  the  entities  space  and  time. 

§  288.  St.  Augustine  is  reported  to  have  said — "  What  conciueioa 
is  time?  If  not  asked,  I  know,  but  attempting  to 
explain,  I  know  not."  This,  in  one  view,  is  correct.  We  know 
by  intuition  that  time  and  space  exist,  but  to  explain  or  define 
what  they  are,  is  not  so  easy.  It  may  relieve  our  embar- 
rassment in  part  to  explain  why  we  cannot  answer  the  question 
in  one  sense,  and  why  we  can  in  another.  If,  in  answering  the 
question  whatf  it  is  expected  or  required  that  we  should  class 
them  with  objects  limited  by  space  or  time,  or  objects  having 
material  or  spiritual  properties,  or  objects  holding  relations  to 
space  and  time,  in  other  words,  that  we  should  class  them  with 
beings,  qualities,  or  relations,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  then  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  answer  this  question  at 
all.  We  cannot  say  what  they  are.  But  we  know  tJmt  they 
exist,  i.  e.y  there  exist  realities  which  answer  to  the  terms.  Their 
existence  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  every  limited  object  and 
property,  because  every  such  object  and  property  is  related  to 
them.  We  cannot  believe  or  know  that  the  one  exists  without 
knowing  that  the  other  exists  also.  But  can  we  in  any  sense  of 
the  word, wAcrf, explain  the  nature  of  that  which  we  know  exists? 
We  can,  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  entities  to  which  all  these 
limited  objects  are  related,  and  which  are,  therefore,  correlates  to 
them.  If  they  are  correlates  to  all  limited  objects,  they  are 
known  and  described  by  their  relations  to  them.  By  their  very 
nature  they  are  entities  to  which  these  objects  bear  these  rela- 
tions, and  by  their  relations  to  these  objects  they  are  known  and 
thought  of     They  cannot  be  said  to  be  defined  in  the  sense  in 
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tion  in  which  it  is  expressed  holds  in  the  systematic  arrangement 
of  our  knowledge,  (cf.  §  246). 

Causation  as  a  law  may  be  stated  thus :  Every  finite  event  is 
a  caused  event,  or,  more  briefly,  is  an  effect.  Causation,  as  a 
'principle,  may  be  thus  expressed :  Every  finite  event  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  referring  it  to  a  cause  as  the  ground  or  reason  of 
its  existence. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  proposition,  ever^ 
effect  must  have  a  cause,  is  purely  and  simply  identical.  It  is 
ricro  tautology,  expanding  in  the  predicate  what  had  been  im- 
plied in  the  subject.  The  term  effect,  in  its  import,  implies  a 
cause  by  a  logical  necessity.  To  say  an  effect  must  be  caused,  is 
as  reasonable  as  to  say,  a  caused  event  is  caused,  or,  xy  ^  x  x  y. 

§  290.  Causation,  both  as  law  and   principle,  is  „ 

.  r  r     y  Event  defined. 

affirmed  of  events.  But  what  is  an  event  f  An  event 
is  something  which  is  known  to  be,  which  was  not ;  or  which 
begins  to  be  or  to  occur.  Events  are,  therefore,  finite,  i,  e., 
limited  by  relations  of  space  or  time.  Their  existence  or  occur- 
rence implies  change.  Something  is  here  and  now  which  was 
not.     Ot  these  changes  it  is  affirmed  that  they  were  caused. 

In  the  material  world,  events  are  changes  of  place  or  relative 
position,  motions  in  space,  changes  of  form,  changes  of  properties 
in  respect  to  existence  or  intensity.  They  are  often  called  pheno- 
mena, i.  e,,  manifestations  to  the  senses  or  the  consciousness  of 
some  power  or  agency. 

Events  or  phenomena  are  more  numerous  and  conspicuous  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  sphere.  There  is  growth,  changd  of  form 
and  of  structure,  the  manifestation  of  new  colors,  odors,  and 
above  ail,  there  is  constant,  motion.  In  the  mental  or  spiritfoal 
sphere,  new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  new  purposes,  pass  before  the 
observant  eye  of  consciousness  faster  than  they  can  be  accounted 
for.  But  besides  phenomena  of  these  classes  in  the  world  of  life, 
which  appear  in  acts,  states,  or  qualities,  more  or  less  lasting, 
there  are  still  others  in  the  existence  and  production  of  new  and 
separate  beings,  material  and  spiritual. 

Besides  these,  there  are  conditions  or  states  more  or  less  per- 
manent which  require  to  be  accounted  for,  such  as  the  equilibria 
of  forces,  or  pressure,  as  illustrated  in  the  action  of  gravitation 
or  electricity,  the  tendencies  of  fluids  at  rest  or  in  motion.     All 
21 
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these,  BO  far  as  tiie  law  of  causation  is  concerned,  come  undei 
the  class  of  events  or  phenomena. 

Many  of  these  so-called  events  and  phenomena  are  a  eeminna- 
tion  of  several,  and  made  up  of  many  units.  But  whether  simple 
or  complex,  each  one  of  them  is  caused.  If  the  question  be  raised, 
What  is  a  single  event,  or  the  simplest  phenomenon?  we  have 
only  to  reply,  that  any  change, the  least  extensive  in  space,  or  tho 
briefest  possible  in  time,  which  can  be  discerned  by  human  ob- 
servation, ia  a  single  event. 

§  291.  Again :  we  distinguish  between  the  causes 
gniifai^  trum  of  an  event  and  the  conditions  of  its  actually  pro- 
ducing the  effect.  The  stroke  of  a  hammer  ia  the 
cause  of  the  fracture  of  a  stone,  of  the  flattening  of  a  leaden 
bullet,  of  the  heating  of  a  bit  of  iron.  The  conditions  of  the 
effect  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  said  to  be  the  properties  of  the 
stone,  the  bullet,  or  the  iron. 

In  any  such  case  the  effect  ia  frequently  said  to  be  the  resultant 
of  the  joint  action  of  the  striking  hammer  and  the  resisting 
stone,  lead,  or  iron.  This  doctrine  is  thus  generalized  by  Mill: 
"The  real  cause  is  the  whole  of  these  antecedents  (or  conditions), 
and  we  have,  philosophically  speaking,  no  right  to  give  the  name 
of  cause  to  one  of  them  exclusively  of  the  others."  (Log.,^.  iii. 
c.  v.,§  3).  To  the  same  effect,  says  Hamilton :  "  Every  effect  ia 
only  produced  by  the  concuTrenee  of  at  least  two  causes  (and  by 
cause,  be  it  observed,  I  mean  every  thing  without  wluch  the 
eSect  could  not  be  realized)."  (Mel.,Lee.  3.)  Ill  common  life  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  efficient  and  patient  cause,  the 
last  being  used  for  the  object,  i.  e.,  that  on  which  the  causal  agency 
shows  a  result,  or  upon  which  it  is  exerted.  It  is  obvious  that  that 
whose  activity  is  most  obvious  or  demonstrative,  is  called  the 
efficient.  The  patient  or  recipient  often  exhibits  no  force  or  energy, 
as,  the  cohesion  of  tho  stone,  lead,  or  iron  in  the  cases  supposed. 

Sometimes  the  objects  in  their  matter  and  chief  elements  are 
said  to  be  the  same,  but  the  force  or  causal  agency  is  applied 
under  diverse  conditions  of  quantity,  time,  or  distance:  as  a 
chemical  agency  la  doubled ;  the  gravitating  force  operates  with  a 
varying  energy ;  a  wave  of  light  acta  with  twice  a  given  ra- 
pidity. These  conditions  are  called  in  scientific  language,  the  huM 
of  the  acting  of  the  forces  or  powers — the  eaveal  ayentt — of  nature. 
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§  292.  Of  causation  both  as  a  law  and  a  principle 
we  assert  that  the  relation  is  original  and  independent,  caMot'lbe*?^ 
Those  who  regard  it  as  secondary  and  derived  usually  u^^J^uon!^ 
resolve  it  into  some  relation  of  time.  The  history 
of  speculation  abounds  in  such  attempts.  This  is  not  surprising. 
The  relations  of  time  pertain  to  all  objects  whatever.  If  objects 
are  connected  by  the  relation  of  causality,  the  same  objects  must 
also  be  united  to  observation  either  as  co-existent  or  as  succes- 
sive. The  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  this  disposition  of  the 
oausal  relation  are  David  Hume,  Dr,  Thomas  Brown,  and  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Hume  defines  a  cause  as  a  constantly  precedent,  and  an  effect 
as  a  constantly  subsequent  event.  The  necessity  by  which  conjoined 
objects  are  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  arises  from  their  being 
united  in  the  mind's  own  experience,  and  the  consequent  fact 
that  the  thought  or  observation  of  the  one  determines  the  mind 
to  a  lively  idea  of  the  other.  They  are  discovered  to  be  thus  re- 
lated by  the  constant  conjunction  of  the  two. 

Dr.  T.  Brown  agrees  with  Hume  that  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  nothing  more  than  the  constant  and  invariable  connec- 
tion of  two  objects  in  time, — ^the  one  as  antecedent  and  the  other 
as  consequent.  Brown  differs  from  Hume  in  holding  that  two 
objects  need  only  be  conjoined  in  a  single  instance  in  order  to  bo 
known  as  cause  and  effect  respectively,  while  the  theory  of  Hume 
requires  that  they  must  be  frequently  conjoined  in  order  to  be 
causally  connected.  Indeed  the  interest  and  meaning  of 
Hume's  causal  connection  depends  upon  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  think  of  those  objects  together  which  have  been  observed 
to  be  conjoined  in  fact  Brown  contends  that  the  only  use  of  re- 
peated observations  is  to  enable  the  mind  to  analyze  or  separate 
complex  objects  into  their  ultimate  elements;  a  single  conjunc- 
tion of  any  two  clearly  distinguished  objects,  in  his  view,  gives 
their  causal  connection. 

"  A  cause,  therefore,  in  the  fullest  delBnition  which  it  philosophically  admit?, 
may  be  said  to  be,  that  which  immediately  precedes  any  change,  and  which,  ex- 
isting at  any  time  in  similar  circumstances,  has  been  always,  and  will  be  always, 
immediately  followed  by  a  similar  change.  Priority  in  the  sequence  observed, 
and  invariableness  of  antecedence  in  the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed,  are 
the  element?,  and  the  only  elements,  combined  in  the  notion  of  cause.  By  a  con- 
rersion  of  terms,  we  obtain  a  definition  of  the  correlative  effect ;  and  poioer,  as  I 
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The  Theory  of  Hume  and  Brown  has,  in  its  essential  features, 
been  reproduced  and  defeuded  by  John  6tuart  Mill.  It  is  fully 
and  fairly  stated  in  his  own  language  in  the  following  extract^, 
from  hia  System  of  Logic. 
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whioh  effect,  we  rightly  deem  the  i^neation  eolrci 
them  procoded  the  other."— B.  III.,c.  v., J  0. 

In  Other  worde,  causation  does  not  imply  production,  dej 
dence,  efficiency  or  force,  but  simply  uniform  eucceaaion  or  cottji 
slant  conjunction.    All  events  or  begun  existences  are  or  may  fc 
presumed  to  be  invariably  preceded  by  certain  events,  i 
fewer,  in  a  set  or  assemblage,  each  one  of  which  is  as  truly  fli 
cause  as  any  other. 

Against  these  views  of  Mill  and  others,  we  contend  that  the 
lation  of  causation  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  relations  of  Tim 
Our  reasons  are  these.    It  is   conceded  by  Mill,  that  in  sona 
cases,  no  interval  of  antecedence  or  succession  can  be  discerot 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect.     To  set  aside  the  force  of  this  a 
deniable  fact,  he  contends  that  though  this  is  true,  yet  all  thoa 
cases  in  which  we  have  occasion  to  resort  to  the  law  o 
tion,  are  cases  of  begun  existence,  in  which  the  cause  is  obvious 
before  the  effect.    He  insists  therefore  that  "  pracHcaUy"  his  view 
of  the  nature   of  causation  cannot   be    controverted.     This  1 
grant,  so  far  an  to  allow  that  in  most  instances  in  which  we  havi 
occasion  to  discover  a  cause  or  predict  an  effect,  the  event  i 
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begun  existence.  In  other  words,  practically  every  caused  exis- 
tence is  a  begun  existence,  and  every  cause  precedes  its  effect,  and 
every  effect  followa  its  cause :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  re- 
lations before  and  after  usually  attend  the  relation  of  causality. 
This  is  simply  the  truism  that  all  events,  i.  e.,  all  begun  exis- 
tences, or  phenomena,  occur  in  time;or,stated  in  another  manner, 
that  all  finite  phenomena  are  subject  to  time-relations.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  assert,  which  is  all  that  Mill  does  in  this  passage,  that 
we  can  determine  causes  and  effects  by  meams  of  their  constantly 
attending  relations  of  time,  and  quite  another  to  show  that  the 
two  relations  are  identical. 

That  they  are  not  identical  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  without 
the  assumption  of  the  relation  of  causation  as  distinct  and  real, 
logical  deduction  would  be  impossible.  This  has  been  shown  in 
the  analysis  of  deduction  already  given.  Induction  also  would  be 
unmeaning.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  the  force  of  the  reasons 
and  laws  by  which  we  explain  and  predict  events  is  exhausted  by 
resolving  them  into  uniform  antecedences  and  successions  in  time. 
This  has  been  already  shown  under  Induction.  It  will  be  more 
conclusively  proved  when  we  consider  in  its  place  the  explanation 
of  Induction  given  by  Mill  in  his  own  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
causal  relation,  §  294.  This  explanation  not  only  fails  to  satisfy 
the  mind  in  respect  to  induction,  but  it  reacts  against  his  under- 
lying and  assumed  construction  of  the  causal  relation.  But  aside 
from  these  considerations,  we  contend  that  the  very  statement  of 
the  proposition  is  its  own  sufficient  refutation.  The  human  mind 
clearly  distinguishes  the  relations  of  time  from  the  relations  of 
causality  and  production.  The  intelligent  and  universal  use'  of 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  terms  appropriate  to  each  of  these 
rJasses  of  relations  is  but  the  constant  attestation  that  this  di& 
tinction  is  made  universally  and  'necessarily  by  the  mind ;  in 
other  words,  that  causation  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  relation 
of  time. 

§  293.  The  relation  of  causality  being  established, 
we  assert  that  the  mind  intuitively  believes  that  every  of  cauMi?ty?n* 
event    is    caused,    i.  e.,  is  produced  by  the  action  den J^  ^ 
of  some  agent  or  agents,  which,  with  respect  to  the  effect,   are 
called  its  cause  or  its  causes. 

The  reasons  for  this  view  are  the  following  : — 
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(a)  We  explain  tlie  occtirrence  of  eventa  in  commou  life,  on 
the  assumption  of  this  truth.  To  explaia  phenomena  is  lo  refer 
to  the  beings  or  agencies  which  have  occasioned  them.  When 
these  producing  agents  are  discovered,  and  the  modes  and  laws 
of  their  action  are  referred  to  or  unfolded,  the  proceaa  of  ex: 
planation  is  complete. 

(b)  When  an  event  has  occurred  which  is  not  yet  accounted 
for,  and  the  mind  is  arouaed  to  the  effort  to  solve  or  explain  ita 
occurrence,  it  believes  just  as  firmly  that  it  can  be  accounted 
for  in  the  way  described,  as  if  the  explanation  had  been  in  fact 
attained.  It  is  as  confident  before  as  after  the  cause  has  been 
determined,  that  ita  occurrence  depends  upon  some  cauae  or 
causes.  Upon  this  confidence  rest  ail  the  inquiries  and  experi- 
ments which  it  sets  on  foot. 

(c)  The  mind  not  only  explains  the  past,  but  it  relies  upon  the 
future,  on  the  ground  of  its  faith  in  causation.  It  provides  for 
or  secures  future  results  by  availing  itself  of  the  causes  which  it 
knows  will  produce  them.  It  employs  these  agents  in  all  its 
plans  and  experiments  with  entire  certainty  of  the  results  which 
they  will  effect  It  predicts  these  results  with  confidence  so  soon 
as  it  is  certain  of  all  the  causes  which  are  or  may  be  put  into 
action. 

(f^)  In  these  explanations  and  experiments  the  mind  ia 
impelled  by  a  special  emotion,  always  present  and  powerfiil. 
Curiosity  is  more  than  an  interest  and  desire  to  know  an 
event  as  a  fact:  it  Impels  to  the  knowledge  of  its  causes 
and  laws,  of  its  origin  and  growth.  The  existence  of  a 
strong  and  apparently  original  emotional  capacity  of  this  sort 
confirms  the  view  that  the  relation  itself  is  original  as  a  law  of 
existence,  and  that  the  belief  in  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  mind's  knowledge. 

What  ihe  mind  unconsciously  assumes  to  be  true  in  practical 
life,  it  distinctly  and  consciously  applies  in  all  the  methods  and 
processes  of  thought  and  of  sciente.  We  have  seen  that  deduc- 
tive reasoning  has  no  meaning  unless  the  relation  of  causality  ia 
assumed,  and  that  induction  in  its  researches  after  the  forces  and 
laws  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  makea  the  same  assumption. 
Science,  in  all  its  processes,  investigates  the  properties,  the 
powers,  the  forces,  the  attributes,  and  the  laws,  of  all  i 
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objects.  But  properties,  powers,  forces,  and  attributes  are  all  of 
them  terms  which  directly  assert  or  indirectly  imply  that  there 
is  a  causal  energy  or  activity  in  these  objects.  The  laws  of 
matter  and  of  spirit  have  no  import,  and  can  admit  no  applica- 
tion, except  as  causal  agencies  are  affirmed  which  these  laws 
measure  or  formulate.  Except  as  the  causal  relation  is  believed 
and  assumed,  scientific  knowledge  can  have  no  import,  and  sci- 
entific inquiries  would  be  meaningless  and  impossible. 

Moreover :  the  belief  in  the  relation  of  causality  is  wrought 
into  and  expressed  by  the  structure  of  language.  There  are 
words  which  express  causal  activity,  words  which  express  the  re- 
ception of  such  activity,  and  words  which  express  the  changes 
which  are  wrought  in  objects  by  means  of  causal  activity.  The 
grammar  of  every  language  fiimishes  proof  of  this,  both  in  its 
etymology  and  its  syntax. 

These  considerations  prove  decisively  that  our  belief  in  causation 
is  an  intuitive  principle  which  meets  all  the  criteria  of  universal- 
ity,  necessity,  and  originality. 

§  294.  This  opinion  is  disputed  by  many.  Vari-  counter  th**©- 
ous  counter  theories  have  been  devised  to  account  for  lief'  not 
the  universal  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  very  gene-  induction  or 
ral  application  of  causation.  The  first  of  these 
counter  theories  which  we  notice  is,  that  the  belief  in  the  univer- 
sality* of  causation  is,  like  other  general  beliefs,  acquired  by 
induction.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  J.  S.  Mill. 

"  With  respect  to  the  general  law  of  causation  it  does  appear  that  there  must 
have  been  a  time  when  the  universal  prevalence  of  that  law  throughout  nature 
could  not  have  been  affirmed  in  the  same  confident  and  unqualified  manner  as  at 
present.  There  was  a  time  when  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  must  have 
appeared  altogether  capricious  and  irregular,  not  governed  by  any  laws,  nor 
steadily  consequent  upon  any  causes."  *  *  "The  truth  is,  as  M.  Comte  has  well 
pointed  out,  that  (although  the  generalizing  propensity  must  have  prompted 
mankind  from  almost  the  beginning  of  their  experience  to  ascribe  all  events  to 
some  cause  more  or  less  mysterious)  the  conviction  that  phenomena  have  invarl 
able  laws,  and  follow  with  regularity  certain  antecedent  phenomena,  was  only 
acquired  gradually ;  and  extended  itself  as  knowledge  advanced,  from  one  order 
of  phenomena  to  another,  beginning  with  those  whose  laws  are  most  accessible  to 
observation." — B.  III.,o.  xxi.,§  3. 

"  I  apprehend  that  the  considerations  which  give,  at  the  present  day,  to  the 
proof  of  the  law  of  the  uniformity  of  succession,  as  true  of  all  phenomena  with- 
out exception,  this  character  of  completeness  and  conclusiveness,  are  the  follow- 
in^ :  First,  that  we  now  know  it  directly  to  be  true  of  far  the  greater  number  of 


libBDomenn  :  iliat  there  are  noae  at  which  wu  know  it  not  to  be  tme,  the  utmost 
llut  oru  be  iBid  being  Ihu  of  some  »e  caauol  pDsiUvely,  from  diced  eridutiae, 
■ffirm  ill  truth,"  ele.,  etc.  "  BeiidiH  this  firat  cJub  of  considentioni  tbere  ie  & 
auoond,  nhioh  aiiU  further  corroborateB  the  Donalnaion,  mad  from  the  Tocogaidon  of 
which  the  ootDpiete  e«tftbliehinEDt  of  the  anirenul  lav  may  reMonkbly  be  dated." 
"When  every  phBDomeDon  that  we  koDW  EuSoiently  well  tu  be  able  to  onBirer 
tlie  qaenion,  bud  ftcauee  un  nhich  it  wss  invariikbly  conaeqncDl,  it  was  vtort  ra- 
linnal  la  iiippi'te  that  our  inntiiliiy  to  assign  the  causes  of  ofhcr  phenomena  arose 
from  aar  igngronco,  tban  that  there  were  phenoiaeun  which  were  ucoaiieed,  ard 
which  happened  acnidGnlalty  to  be  cisctlj  those  which  ne  hod  hithcrro  bad  oo  saffi- 
cient  opportunity  of  studying.  It  mual,  at  the  aumo  time,  be  remorlted,  that  the 
reseone  for  this  reliance  do  not  hold  in  cirDUmstaDCe:  nnknown  lu  us,  and  bejoiid 
)he  possible  raogB  of  our  exprienoe.  In  diataiil  parte  of  tho  stellar  regions, 
where  the  phoDoinena  may  bo  entirely  aalikc  those  with  which  we  are  aoijuaiDted, 


oonfldontly  tl 
:h  we  bavG  found  b 


t  this  gaseral  law  prevails,  any  m 


hold  ni 


Thei 


sally  oi 


its,  otherwise  nailed  tt 

.'ene,  bat  of  tnat  portion  of  it  only  which 

further  is  to  make  a  supposition  without 

uny  goad  ground  from  ciperience  for  eatl- 

ridioul'ius  to  affeot  to  asaigo  it." — 


IB  oat  be  received  not  as  a  law  of  ibe 
is  within  the  range  of  onr  means  of 

avidenee,  and  to  nbiob,  in  the  absenci 
mating  its  degree  ot  probability,  it  would 
B.  iri.,o.XKi.,J^4,  5. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Hume:  that  the  belief  is 
the  result  of  association.  Indeed,  Mill  blenda  the  two  in  one,  inas- 
miioh  as  he  niake*  induction  to  be  the  result  of  repeated  or  insepara- 
ble aBsocmtioDB.     This  doctrine  expressed  by  Hume  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Aral  time  a  man  saw  tho  oommonioation  of  motion  by  iropniae,  as  by  tbe 
shook  of  two  billiard-balls,  he  ouuld  not  pronounce  that  the  one  event  was  ion- 
nceird,  but  only  th9.t  it  was  mi-jalimd  with  the  other.  After  he  hna  obierfed 
several  Instanoea  of  this  nature,  ho  then  pronounei'i  them  to  be  cimnefed.     VF'itt 


bappon. 


tu  this  I 


that  be  ncw/Mli  these  events  to  be  c'Dijiiei-fefJ  in  his  imagination,  and  can  readily  Tore- 
tellthe  eilstence  of  one  from  the  appearaooe  of  Ihn  other. — hivii-Ti,  eic.,L-r.  Tli.,p.  2. 
"Neeessity  is  something  that  eiisls  in  the  mind,  not  in  objects;  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble far  us  ever  to  furm  the  moat  distant  idea  of  it  considered  aa  a  quality  in 
bodioi.  Either  wo  have  no  idea  of  Dcoessity,  or  necessity  is  nothing  but  that  de- 
termination of  the  tbuught  VI  pass  from  causes  to  elTects,  and  frum  effeota  lo 
caaaes, according  to  their  experienced  union.  'A  oauee  ia  an  objeet  preoedont 
and  oontlguoui  to  another,  and  so  noited  with  it  that  the  idea  of  the  one  deter- 
mines the  mind  lo  form  (ho  Irlra  of  tho  other,  Dnd  the  ImpreSiion  of  the  one  U 


vely  it 


(,  B.  I.,  tee. 


(1.)  The  advocates  of  each  of  these  theories  mverhok  the  reed 
question  at  isstte.  The  belief  to  be  explained  or  accounted  for,  is, 
that  every  event  has  a  cause.  The  belief  which  the  advocates  of 
thb  theory  seek  to  account  for,  ia  the  belief  that  to  each  partic» 
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lar  event  or  class  of  events,  some  definite  cause  has  been  or  may 
be  adtudly  assigned.  That  this  last  can  only  be  the  product  of 
experience  is  obvious.  That  this  is  the  belief  in  support  of  which 
they  adduce  illustrations  and  arguments  is  evident  from  the  pas- 
sages which  we  have  quoted  from  Hume  and  Mill.  That  this  is 
not  the  belief  which  is  in  question,  needs  no  illustration  or  argu- 
ment. 

(2.)  No  simple  experience  of  actual  events  can  establish  the 
application  of  its  results  any  further  than  the  range  of  axstval 
events  of  which  we  have  had  this  experience.  But  in  both  Greneral- 
ization  and  Induction,  we  go  far  beyond  our  actual  experience. 
When,  from  the  observation  of  a  few  objects  or  a  few  events,  we 
generalize  a  concept  or  a  law  which  we  apply  to  objects  or  events 
more  or  less  like  them,  we  use  the  belief  that  what  we  have  observed 
will  prove  true  of  what  we  have  not  observed.  Whether  what 
we  have  observed  are  called  simple  uniformities  of  antecedence 
and  succession^  or  uniformities  of  causation,  makes  no  difference 
with  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which  we  pass  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown. 

Mill  himself  most  pertinently  observes  :  "We  believe  that  fire 
viill  burn  to-morrow  because  it  burned  to-day  and  yesterday ;  but 
we  believe  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  that  it  burned  before 
we  were  bom,  and  that  it  burns  this  very  day  in  Cochin-China. 
It  is  not  from  the  past  to  the  future  [only  or  as  such]  as  past  or 
future,  that  we  infer,  but  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  from 
facts  observed  to  facts  unobserved ;  from  what  we  have  per- 
ceived, or  been  directly  conscious  of,  to  what  has  not  come  within 
our  experience." 

He  also  admits,  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  that  we  do  not 
limit  ourselves  to  experience.  In  asking  why,  when  we  cannot 
assign  a  definite  cause  for  an  event,  we  yet  believe  it  to  be  caused, 
he  says  it  is  "  more  rational  to  suppose  that  our  inability  to  assign 
the  causes  of  other  phenomena  arose  from  our  ignorance  than 
that  there  were  phenomena  which  were  uncaused."  While  then 
he  insists  that  we  have  no  warrant  from  experience  in  applying 
the  results  of  experience  "  to  circumstances  unknown  to  us  and 
beyond  the  possible  range  of  our  experience,"  and  contends  that 
"  the  law  of  causation  must  be  received  not  as  a  law  of  the  uni- 
verse^ but  of  that  portion  of  it  only  which  is  within  the  range  of 
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cur  means  of  observation,"  be  is  careful  to  subjoiii  "  with  a  rea- 
goihabh  degree  of  tmlension  to  adjaceiU  cases."  It  would  be  difficult 
to  give  a  meauiag  to  the  phrases  "  it  U  tnore  rational  to  KUppoge," 
and  "with  a  reaaonnble  e.r(e«*ion  to  adjacent  easea"  wiliioiit  lindiiig 
in  them  a  real,  though  reluctant  homage  to  the  intulhon,  "  Every 
event  must  be  caused." 

(3.)  Indniclion  assumes  Ihis  belief  as  already  present  to  or 
ready  to  be  applied  by  the  mtud.  Mill  concedes  that  Induction 
itself  has  axioms.  He  says,  "  whatever  be  the  beat  way  of  ex- 
pressing it,  the  proposition  tliut  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform,  is 
the  fundamental  principle,  or  general  axiom  of  Induction."  The 
proposition  that  "the  course  of  nature  is  uniform"inust  mean  that 
the  unknown  uniformities  of  succession  or  causation  correspond 
to  those  which  are  known.  If  this  is  a  general  axiom  or  funda- 
mental principle  of  Induction,  it  would  seem  that  it  rannot  be 
gained  or  derived  by  means  of  Induction,  And  yet  Mill  contends 
that  the  axiom  which  is  necessaribj  assumed  to  give  meaning  arid 
r&ility  io  the  process  of  Induction  ig  acquired  by  means  of  the  pro- 
ee»3  to  vihieh  U  is  a  necessary  pre-condition. 

(4.)  The  resolution  of  tliis  belief  into  tenaetous  or  inseparable 
assodalions,  or  aa  Hume  more  bluntly  expresses  it,  into  "  ciulqm 
or  habit"  is  more  palpably  untenable  than  the  other  theory  or  form 
of  this  theory, 

Thfl  reBDlntian  oC  Ihe  nbjectiTs  renlil;  or  tbii  connectiaa  into  a  more  nil(ieDtira 
nasouittlion  of  Ihe  two  lonns  fuila  lo  eatiafy  the  mind,  bocBuso  it  does  not  aocoUBt 
ror  what  ia  b«Uevcd.  How  Ihe  mind  com«B  lo  think  of  the  one  when  the  otbar 
is  obaerred  or  thought  ot.  la  B  rery  diSeronl  qDOFlion  from  Ibis,  '  bair  or  b;  vhkt 
relation  doei  the  miad  heliere  that  tbe  ohjecte  thus  thougbt  at  togetber,  arg  oon- 
DCOtcd  in  fB^CF' 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  objecta  observed  or 
thought  of  togetlier  wUl  be  conjoined  by  association.  The 
&ct  that  the  mind  is  constantly  determined  to  one  tbougbt 
by  the  presence  of  another,  is  very  dlfilsrent  from  the  lact  that 
the  two  things  thought  of,  are  necessarily  determined  the  one  by 
the  other.  If  the  two  are  viewed  simply  as  psychological  experi- 
ences, even  the  subjective  law  by  wbieh  the  objects  concerned 
ar«  presented  to  the  mind  in  constant  conjunction,  ia  clearly  dif 
ferent  &om  the  subjective  beliei'  that  the  objects  go  presented 
are  united  causally. 

The  philosopher  who  directly,  like  Hume,  or  indirectJy,  lila 
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Mill,  resolves  the  principle  of  causality  into  the  law  of  association, 
complicates  rather  than  simplifies  the  problem.  For  he  imposes 
upon  himself  the  obligation  to  show  that  the  objective  world 
of  fact  corresponds  to  the  subjective  world  of  ideas.  This  he  must 
show  by  deduction,  induction  or  intuition:  but  deduction  and 
induction  both  rest  upon  intuition ;  consequently  even  the  theory 
which  attempts  to  dispense  with  intuition  must  in  the  final  analy- 
sis rest  upon  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  as  the  ultimate  arbiter. 
§  295.  The  two  next  theories  resolve  the  principle 

«*  T.       •    »     jT        »  .•  /•  •  •L      Not  resolvable 

of  causality  into  the  observations  of  experience,  ascnb-  into  outward 
ing  it  to  our  sense-perceptions  of  the  phenomena  of   rien^erorbotL 

.  •  •  i*  j^i.  1         Locke  and  De 

matter,  or  to  our  conscious  experience  oi  the  phe-  Birau. 
nomena  of  the  soul,  or,  again,  to  both  of  these  con- 
jointly. 

Locke  seems  to  advocate,  in  different  passages  of  his  Essay, 
every  one  of  these  theories.  The  following  passages  may  be 
fairly  taken  to  represent  each  of  the  three :  — 


"  In  the  notice  that  our  senses  take  of  the  constant  vicissitade  of  things,  we 
cannot  bat  observe  that  several  particulars,  both  qualities  and  substances,  begin 
to  exist ;  anl  that  they  receive  this  their  existence  from  th3  due  application  and 
operation  of  some  other  being.  From  this  obsorva'.ion  wo  get  our  ideas  of  cause 
and  effect.  That  which  produces  any  simple  or  complex  idea,  we  denote  by  the 
general  name,  cause,  and  that  which  is  produced,  effect.  Thus  finding  in  that 
substance  which  we  caU  wax,  fluidity,  which  is  a  simple  idea  that  was  not  in 
it  before,  is  constantly  produced  by  the  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
we  call  the  simple  idea  of  heat  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax,  the  cause  of  it,  and 
fluidity,  the  effect." — Eaaaij,  B.  II.  c  xxvi.,§  1. 

"A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active  power  to  move;  before  it  is 
set  in  motion  itself,  that  motion  'm  rath3r  a  passion  than  an  action  in  it.  For 
when  the  ball  obeys  the  stroke  of  a  billiard  stick,. it  is  not  any  action  of  the  ball, 
but  bare  passion." 

"  The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion,  we  have  only  from  reflection  on  what 
ps^sses  in  ourselves,  where  we  find  by  experience,  that  barely  by  willing  it,  barely 
a  thought  of  the  mind,  we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies  which  were  before  at 
rest.  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  from  the  observation  of  the  operation  of 
bodies  by  our  senses,  but  a  very  imperfect,  obscure  idea  of  active  power,  pine© 
they  afford  not  any  idea  in  themselves  of  the  power  to  begin  any  action,  either 
motion  or  thought.  But  if  from  the  impulse  bodies  are  observed  to  make  on<r 
upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  power,  it  serves  as  well  to 
my  purpose.  Sensation  being  one  of  those  ways  whereby  the  mind  comes  by  its 
ideas ;  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider  here  by  the  way,  whether  the 
mind  doth  not  receive  its  idea  of  active  power  clearer  from  reflection  on  i*s  owv 
operations,  than  it  does  from  any  external  sensation."    B.  II., c.  xzi.,2  4.' 


Locke's  view  has  been  uuderstowl  to  be,  that  by  simple  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  material  or  spiritual  events,  vo  know 
that  they  are  connected  as  causes  and  effects,  and  that  on  the 
ground  of  the  experience  thus  given  in  sense  and  consciousness, 
we  believe,  conclude,  or  inter,  that  all  events  are  so  connected. 
To  the  theory  as  thus  interpreted  the  reply  is  decisive :  I^rat, 
that  simple  experience  of  the  known  can  of  itself  furnish  no 
warrant  for  a  belief  concerning  the  unknown,  unless  we  apply 
or  assume  some  a  priori  principle  or  original  intuition ;  Seeond, 
sense-perception  and  consciousness  are  usually  so  defined  as  to 
include  the  diseerumeut  of  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  But 
the  relations  of  spiice  and  time  are  a  priori,  and  are  discerned 
by  intuition.  It  cannot  then  be  urged  that  sense  and  conscious- 
ness as  forms  or  acts  of  simple  experience,  are  the  soured  or 
BOurceBof  our  belief  of  causation.  Experience  is  a  poxteriori,  p.nd 
excludes  any  o  priori  element. 

Royer  Collard  and  Maine  de  Biran,  two  distinguished  philoso- 
phers of  the  modern  French  school,  have  each  introduced  im- 
portant modifications  of  the  theory  of  Locke. 

Eoyer  Collard,  FragmerM  de  Lemons  ( (Emreg  de  T,  Reid,  T. 
iv,,p.  296),  contends  that  our  experience  of  psychical  phenomena 
aloue  gives  us  direct  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation,  inasmuch 
as  mental  states  are,  by  their  very  nature,  known  to  be  cautted 
by  the  ego.  We  know  by  consciousness  that  we  are  eairus, 
and  these  are  the  only  causes  which  we  do  know.  But  we  know 
that  every  event  is  cau8ed,(w  a  gelf-euideni  and  intuitive  truth. 

Maine  de  Biran,  (  (Eu»re4,  T.  iv.,^  expands  this  general  state- 
ment into  a  refined  theory  which  he  explains  with  great  subtlety, 
and  defends  with  equal  boldness  as  follows:  — 

The  soul,  in  all  its  higher  states  and  elemento  of  states,  is  not 
receptive  but  active.  As  active,  it  is  the  originator  or  producer 
of  effects.  These  effects  are  of  two  sorts  ;  those  which  are  purely 
psychical,  and  those  which  are  external  as  they  afifect  the  body 
and  originate  motion.  In  those  statea  which  are  purely  psychi- 
cal, and  in  the  other  states  so  fiir  as  they  are  such,  consciousness 
distinguishes  between  ihs  ego,  the  ego  in  action,  and  the  resitlt  of  the 
tding  of  the  ego. 

Ctt.)  The  ego,  discerned  or  appereeived,  is  not  the  soul  a 
stance,  but  only  the  individual  ego.    (6.)  The  ego  thui 


a.  sub- 
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ceived  is  known  neither  as  out  of  action,  nor  as  prepared  for  action, 
but  as  dating — these  acts  in  aU  cases  being  individual,  (c.)  This 
activity  is  also  causal  or  productive  action.  In  its  very  nature 
and  essence  it  is  known  as  passing  into  effects. 

In  other  words^De  Biran  holds  that  the  relation  of  causation  is 
gained  by  the  soul  through  conscious  observation  of  the  ego  in 
action.  In  answer  to  the  more  important  question,  How  does  it 
know  that  every  event  has  a  cause  ?  De  Biran  would  reply :  On 
occasion  of  the  individual  apperception  described,  we  extend  the 
causative  relations  to  objects  other  than  ourselves,  hy  a  principle 
of  ndtural  indv/ction  or  analogy. 

His  theory,  stated  in  a  single  proposition,  is  that  we  believe  all 
events  external  to  our  own  experience  to  be  caused,  because  we 
explain  all  such  events  by  natural  induction,  after  the  like- 
ness or  analogy  of  that  spiritual  causation  of  which  we  are 
directly  cognizant  in  ourselves. 

The  theory  of  De  Biran  may  be  admitted,  that  we  gain  our 
first  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation  from  the  experience  of  per- 
sonal and  individual  causality,  without  involving  his  second  posi- 
tion, viz:  that,  by  natural  induction,  we  make  a  univei'sal 
application  of  our  individual  experience  to  every  possible 
event.  The  so-called  natural  induction  of  De  Biran  must 
rest  upon  or  involve  an  intuition,  equivalent  to  the  a 
priori  principle,  every  event  must  have  a  cause.  Othervise 
it  is  impossible  to  see  what  warrant  we  have  to  transfer  what 
is  true  of  our  individual  experience  to  the  whole  spiritual 
and  material  universe.  The  fact  that,psychologically,  we  have  the 
earliest  and  most  complete  exemplification  of  the  causal  relation  in 
our  spiritual  experience,  does  not  in  the  least  explain,  phihsophi- 
cally,  why  it  is  that  we  believe  this  relation  to  be  of  universal 
application. 

From  the  fact  aesumed  or  believed  that  the  soul  derives  its  first  notion  of  cau8« 
from  its  conscious  activity,  the  inference  has  been  derived  that  causation  is  pre- 
dicable  of  spirit  only ;  that  a  material  cause  is  contradictory  in  conception  and 
impossible  in  fact.     This  inference  has  been  held  in  two  forms. 

(1.)  It  has  been  inferred,  ^^«^  that  the  conception  of  a  material  cause  is  self- 
oontradictory ;  because,  forsooth,  our  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation  is  derived 
from  our  own  psychical  activity.  Spirit  alone,  it  is  contended,  is  essentially  sk^ 
tlve  and  causal,  and  in  spirit,  will  is  that  only  which  is  active.  Matter  is  incapa- 
ble of  force ;  it  presents  the  appearances  of  antecedent  and  successive  phenomena^ 
bat  behind  these  appearances  there  is  no  force  except  what  spirit  imparts. 


Againit  thii  riew  the  following  objeotiom  are  fleeiijive  :  (n.)  The  iioal  finrls  ia 
lu  DVD  poeitive  piyebiBal  experience,  cvidaace  that  "  force  and  power  sra  "  not 
"uppUoable  onlj  to  vtill;"  for  it  Buds  BpirilnBl  energiBB  that  ikre  neither  JDlelti- 
gcnt  nor  roliuitBr;.  When  it  seeks  and  atrivea  to  Sx  its  atteation,  to  reoall  for- 
gvitlen  objeota,  nnd  (o  ponlroi  ila  rebellion!  desiref,  it  contends  B^ninat  actual  foroen 
vbioti  are  not  unifurmly  ragalated  b;  iatslligeaoo  or  ooavrotlcd  b;  tbs  wilL     Thero 

(4.)  It  does  not  follow,  booame  we  derive  the  notion  of  ottunalioD  or  force  from 
rho  conguiuuB  sctivitiei  of  aa  intolliKent  will,  thut  the  reUtion  itself  involvex 
sllber  intelligenite  or  will.  Let  it  be  ooneeded  that  at  first  the  Boul,  by  a  not 
nnnatnral  illuiion,  referi  every  event  irhloh  it  doea  not  prodnea  bj  ila  own  aotivit; 
tu  some  spiritotil  agent  other  than  itself.  It  soon  leams  to  correct  Bueh  jndgmenlg. 
It  Iohtdb  that  a  Hpirit  does  not  directly  blew  upon  ibe  treea  or  agitata  tbe  sea,  for 
it  finds  the  agitation  of  the  sir  interposed ;  it  Ihea  disDOTcrs  that  Ibis  agitalioa  is 
occaiiuned  bj  heat ;  then  that  heat  is  dependent  npon  the  snn,  or  some  atber 
agent. 


(r.)  A 


of  spirit,  e 


iept  s< 


oftUMl  energy.     The  exerois 
Bapahlfl  of  volnatnrj  energy. 

tary  aotivity  from  simple  os 

liuD  wilhont  such  ooaditions. 

(2.J  The  .ecoHd  inferenoe 
furnishps  the  notion  of  caiiea 
and  Hois  the  CrealDr;  that 
nor  oronted  spiKt,  and  the  a] 
fDs-alionsDf  His  single  furor 
doctrine  were  true,  it  couid  i 


ncHvable,  ( 


finite  agent,  and  jet  infers  it  to 
is  tnBnite  and  uncrrated. 

Malebranche  (fffc/i.  fir  In  V: 
lint  not  on  th'se  grounds,  but  as 
phiiosophioal  ponitioo,  that  find 


the  theory.  We  dlstinguieh  iatelligeDt  and  valon- 
asal  energy.  Wo  distinguish  eahwal  from  creatua 
conditions  furnisbed  bj  another  being  from  origiDa- 

IVe  diBtinguish  priniiiry  fri>m  spoondsry  Miunra. 
derived  from  the  position  Ihat  the  activity  of  cpirit 
Lion,  is,  that  thore  in  but  one  agent  in  the  unlrerea. 
cBuaatioD  is  conocivable  of  neither  orenfed  matter 
.parent  actiiities  of  both  are  hold  to  be  variod  uiani- 

LOt  be  legitimately  derived  in  the  w»y  prsecribed  by 
notion  of  causnlity  to  be  furnished  from  a  created  or 
,  to  be  inapulioible  to  any  other  tban  a  being  nbioh 


!.:),)   advo 


only  agent, 


itea  the  theory  in  quesfioi 


§  296.  A  clasa  of  Lheories  of  historical  importai 
wiitoii  raiuivfs   prehenHs  all  those  which  resolve  this  relation  betwi 
""lonV&l'n"  things  into  Bome  re  pri'fiW  relation  between  eo)ieepU— 
""*"'  in  other  worrJs,  into  Bome  logical  axiom,  prinfiple,  or 

relation.  The  fallacy  common  to  nil  these  consists  in  invertinj^  the 
Drderofnature  and  of  reason,  A  correct  estimate  of  logical  relations 
and  jirinciples  would  fhow  that  they  are  all  dependent  upon  Bome 
aeaumed  reality  of  things.     Among  such  realities,  the  relation  of 
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causality  is  prominent  and  fundamental.  It  cannot  be  derived 
&om  the  laws  of  identity  and  contradiction,  which  as  we  have 
shown  concern  concepts  only  and  are  designed  to  hold  the  mind 
to  consistency  in  their  use. 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  with  the  philosophers  of  the  later 
German  Schools  to  seek  to  resolve  the  principle  of  causality  into 
the  principle  of  the  sujficient  reason  viewed  as  a  logical  axiom 
This  follows  from  not  clearly  determining  and  carefully  keeping 
in  mind  the  relation  of  the  ratio  essendi  to  the  ratio  cognosceadl 
in  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  itself.  Because  the  logical 
reason  is  more  general  or  extensive  in  its  application  than  the  real 
cause,  they  have  resolved  cause  into  reason,  instead  of  explaining 
reason  by  means  of  the  relation  of  cause.  We  have  already  shown, 
under  Deduction,  that  the  syllogistic  process,  and  indeed  all  logical 
reasoning  supposes  the  ratio  essendi,  i.  e.,  real  causal  action,  or 
that  which  may  be  conceived  as  such,  and  that  without  this  all 
deduction  is  meaningless  and  inconclusive,  (§§  221,  2.) 

This  inversion  of  the  real  order  of  the  dependence  of  these  con- 
ceptions may  be  traced  to  Wolff  and  Kant.  Kant  sanctioned  it  by 
the  suggestion  that  is  fundamental  to  his  system,  that  the  forms 
of  thought  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  forms  of  be- 
ing. Kant  makes  the  relation  of  causality  to  be  a  metaphysical 
relation  of  that  explicability  of  one  concept  by  another  which  Ls 
required  by  the  logical  faculty,  instead  of  a  real  relation  of 
things. 

It  has  been  carried  to  its  furthest  extreme  by  Hegel  in  the  fun- 
damental position  of  his  philosophy  which  he  boldly  attempted  to 
make  universal,  viz.,  that  all  the  so-called  relations  of  being 
may  be  developed  from  and  are  resolved  into  relations  of 
thought,  so  that  the  actual  world  is  but  the  necessary  evolution 
of  the  relations  that  belong  to  the  logical  concept.  The  relation 
of  the  reason  to  its  consequent,  and  by  consequence,  of  cause  to 
effect,  is  only  a  special  application  of  that  law  of  identity;  misin- 
terpreted by  his  logic,  which  is  propei'ly  applied  only  in  the  sphere 
of  abstract  thought. 

§  297.   Another  theory  called  a  priori  is  the  theory 
advanced  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  (Met.fLec.  39,  theoiT^t  can* 
40.)     This  theory  derives  our  conceptions  of,  and  our  **  ***"' 
belief  in,  this  relation,  not  from  a  poioer,  but  an  impotence  ot 
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(1.)  It  is  not  true  that  it  is  an  original  and  necessary  belief, 
that  the  complement  of  existence  is  not  changed  with  the  changes 
of  phenomena.  For  example,  when  a  pile  of  fuel  is  consumed 
by  fire,  and  only  an  inconsiderable  residuum  of  ashes  remains, 
men  do  not  necessarily  and  instinctively  assert  that  the  total  of 
the  original  constituents  of  the  fuel  is  undiminished.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  true,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  slow  to  ac- 
cept the  evidence  furnished  by  the  more  carciul  experiments  of 
science,  that  the  products,  when  analyzed  and  gathered  after  com- 
bustion, equal  the  elements  of  the  substance  before  it  was 
burned. 

(2.)  The  asserted  impossibility  to  think  an  object  as  non-existent 
is  a  logical,  not  a  real  impossibility.  We  cannot  think  any  thing 
not  to  be  in  ihought,  because,  while  we  think  of  it,  it  must  exist 
for  us  as  thought  Even  when  we  think  of  it  as  not  existing, 
whether  in  the  present  or  in  the  past,  we  must  first  think  of  it  as 
existing  in  thought,  and  to  this  object  as  existing  in  thought  we 
deny  existence  in  fact.  If  we  think  of  a  centaur  or  a  hip- 
pogriff,  we  must  think  of  it  as  being.  If,  because  we  cannot 
think  of  an  object  actually  existing  to  be  non-existent,  we  may 
infer  that  the*  complement  of  its  existence  does  not  change,  we 
may  also  infer  that,  because  we  think  of  a  centaur  and  a  hippogriff 
as  existing,  they  both  in  fact  exist. 

(3.)  The  theory  is  utterly  inadequate  to  explain  psychical 
causality.  The  operations  of  the  soul  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
eminently  causal.  From  our  conscious  experience  of  this  class 
of  actions  the  first  notion  of  causality  is  derived.  Whether  the 
effects  in  question  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  soul  within 
itself,  and  are  purely  psychical,  er  whether  they  are  wrought  in 
the  nervous  organfem  by  the  soul ;  whether  they  are  wrought 
upon  matter  by  the  soul,  or  upon  the  soul  by  matter  ;  in  each 
of  these  cases  the  theory  fails  to  satisfy.  There  is  no  comple- 
ment of  existence  appearing  in  different  forms  at  different  times. 
Whether  the  effect  is  psychical,  physiological,  or  material,  is  not 
conceived  as  the  same  constituents  under  a  new  form.  It  is  what 
the  terms  denote  it  to  be — a  product,  an  effect,  a  result  of 
activity,  a  consequent  of  the  powers  and  activities  which  are  re- 
quired for  and  appropriate  to  the  result. 

(4.)  It  is  still  more  incongruous  with  any  right  notion  of  crear 


tine  tMuscUity,  Tlie  creation  of  matter  or  of  mind  implies  the 
production  or  origination  into  existence  of  that  whieli  did  not 
previously  esist  in  any  of  its  constituents.  It  is  called  by  Ham- 
ilton, "tlie  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  existence  by  the  fiat  of 
the  Deity."  But  evolution  onglit,  in  consiBtency  with  his  theory 
to  signiiy  the  changing  of  tlie  materials  already  existing  under 
one  form  into  some  new  form  of  the  eiistence  already  in  being.' 
This  would  require  either  that  wc  believe  in  the  co-ctemity  of 
matter  with  God,  and  that  we  restrict  the  agency  of  the  Deity 
to  the  exercise  of  a  merely  plastic  or  formative  energy,  or 
it  would  involve  the  pantheistic  view,  that  in  the  spiritual 
nature  or  constitution  of  God  there  was  also  pre-ent  a  material 
substance,  from  which  by  a  new  evolution  of  divine  activity,  the 
created  universe  emerged,  as  a  new  form  of  the  matter  which 
had  from  eternity  existed  in  God.  From  spirit  as  such,  from 
a  pure  spiritual  essence,  it  cannot  lie  conceived  that  matter 
should  be  evolved,  in  any  consistency  with  the  th'.ory  of  Hamil- 
ton as  defined  by  himself. 

The  various  attempts  to  resolve  the  relation  of 
oiir  iKHiiinn  causality  into  some  other  relation  either  a  posteriori 
or  a  priori  having  foiled  to  be  gatisfactory,  we  return 
with  greater  confidence  to  the  original  position  which  we  have 
already  explained  and  defended,  that  it  is  original  and  intuitive. 
The  various  applications  of  the  relation  and  principle  of  causality 
in  the  processes  of  the  intellect,  a*  well  as  its  significance  as  an 
assumption  fimdaraeotal  to  our  higher  knowledge,  illustrate  and 
enforce  its  importance. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


nESlGN   OR   FINAl 


From  the  principle  or  relation  of  causation  we  pass 
h  natural  transition  to  the  principle  of  design  or  adaptation,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  of  final  crnwe.  This  in  an  eminent  sense, 
ta  a  synthetic  relation,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  relation  of 
causality  as  analytic.  The  movement  of  the  latter  is  from  the 
individual  to  the  g;encral,  from  the  less  to  the  more  comprehenr 


I 
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give.  The  movement  of  adaptation  and  final  cause  is  from  the 
general  to  the  particular  and  the  individual.  It  unites  con- 
stituent elements  into  constituted  wholes. 

3  298.     The  term  final  cause  is  thus  explained :    Aristotle  and 
the  schoolmen  divided  all  possible  or  conceivable  causes  into  four;    piained.     For- 
the  material,  formal,  efficient,  and  JinaL     The  material  eauiet  are    ™»^  materia', 
those  material  elements  or  principles  of  which  any  existence  is    final  cau:}eti. 
composed,  whether  the  matter  is  bodily  or  spiritual.     The  formal 
cause  is  the  property  or  aggregation  of  properties  which  constitute  its  essence  or 
lo'jical  coH'ent  (in  Aristotelian  phraseology,  its  form).      In  these  two  senses,  the 
word  cause  is  equivalent  to  element  or  constitutive  principle,  each  differing  ac- 
cording as  that  which  is  constituted  is  matter  or  form. 

The  efficient  cause  corresponds  with  the  cause  of  modem  philosophy,  except 
that  it  was  formerly  appropriated  to  the  most  conspicaous  or  prominent  of  the 
agents  or  conditions  that  produce  a  result ;  whereas,  in  modem  usage,  the  term  is 
extended  to  all  those  agents  which,  in  oomHination,  originate  an  effect. 

The  final  cause  was  the  design  or  end  which  was  conceived  as  impelling  and 
directing  the  action  of  a  number  or  succession  of  agencies,  till  it  was  actually 
brought  to  pass.  The  significance  of  this  appellation  can  be  understood  by  an 
example.  If  I  form  a  purpose,  the  event  or  result  when  made  actual,  will  be  the 
end  of  a  series  of  events  or  actions.  Hence  the  end,  by  a  secondary  signification, 
is  made  to  signify  a  purposed  result  or  a  design,  and  the  adjective  final  receives 
the  same  import.  This  purpose  is  called  a  cause,  because  it  is  conceived  when 
formed  as  causing  those  events  or  acts  which  are  necessary  to  its  realization. 
JIcQoe  the  appellation,  final  cause, — i.  e.,  a  cause,  which,  beginning  as  a  thought, 
works  itself  at  last  into  a  fact  as  an  end  or  final  result, 

Aristotle  called  the  formal  cause  Tijvou<riovKaiTbTii7i'«ii/oi,  the  material  causo 
rT}v  vX-qv  KoX  to  vnoKtiyitvov^  the  efficient  cause  o^ev  ^  Apxh  T^f  Kivi^vtta^^  and  the  final 
oause  TO  o5  «i/«ica  koX  raya96v.     Met.   1.  I.  83  a  27,  a  29,  a  30,  a  31. 

§  299.  The  relation  of  design  supposes  that  agen-  j^^, 
cies  exist  or  may  exist,  which  might  cause  a  result  h'^^^'iil^ 
to  be.  The  result  is  called  the  end  or  fined  cavse. 
The  capacity  of  tlieae  efficient  causes  when  combined  to  pro- 
dttce  the  effect  is  called  their  adaptation  or  fitness  for  it.  This 
adaptation  may  be  considered  subjectively  or  objectively.  If  it  is 
viewed  as  arranged  or  known  by  the  designer,  it  is  considered  sub- 
jectively, i,  6.,  it  is  a  design.  But  whether  it  is  known  or  not,  the 
capacity  for  or  the  possibility  of  it  exists  and  remains  to  be  disco- 
vered. It  pertains  to  actually  existing  forces  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  is  a  relation  which  may  be  affirmed  of  such  causes.  A  series  or 
combination  of  causes,  viewed  as  fitted  for  an  end  are  called  the 
means — ^literally  the  intermediate  agencies — ^between  the  end  as 
thought  and  the  end  as  produced. 


THE   IIDUAN  INTELLECT. 

§  300.  The  position  which  wa  asiert  and  defend 
ima.i^m'^  18  that  thia  relation  is  believed  a  priori  to  pervade 
^^^  "  "  aU  exiftenee,  and  must  be  aseumed  as  the  ground  of 
t^e  geientijic  expianathn  of  Ike  Jada  and  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  We  do  not  inquire  whether  this  relation  is  ex- 
emplified in  our  experieuce  as  a  psychological  feet,  but  whether  it 
lies  at  the  ground  of  all  our  knowledge  as  a  necessary  relalion  of 
things,  and  a  first  prinnple  or  axiom  of  thought — whether,  in 
other  words,  the  principle  of  adapbdion  ranks  with  the  prindj 
of  efficient  cauaation  aa  a  neeegsary  and  a  priori  (ruth. 

We  assert  that  the  relations  and  laws  ascertained  by  asking  tl 
questions  why  and  liow,  are  not  the  only  relations  conceivable, 
hut  that  others  hold  the  eame  place  in  our  knowledge, 
viz.,  those  which  the  question  what  for  requires  as  its  an- 
swer. Among  his  four  causes,  Aristotle  gave  the  highest  pre- 
eminence to  the  "S  i'^zxa  or  the  what  j'or.  Was  Aristotle  right  in 
assuming  that  the  etid  is  as  important  to  be  known  as  the  defini- 
tion, the  constituents  and  the  ori^'nation  of  a  being  or  a  pb6>< 
nomenon  ? 

§  301.  Ourreaficins  for  the  tnith  of  this  positii 

BUMiu.     The  ",       „  „        .  "^ 

miDd  imppiiHi  are  the  following  : 

iecu  bj  ihii       (1.)     The  mind  is  impelled  to  seek,  and  is  sal 

when  it  finds  that  any  objecte  or  events  are  relatecl 
means  and  ends.  Whatever  these  objects  may  be  which 
nected  under  this  relation — whether  they  are  individuals  that  fill 
only  single  points  in  space  and  endure  "but  for  a  moment  of 
time,  or  classea  of  beings  that  pen'ade  the  universe  by  th«r 
agency,  and  endure  with  energy  iinwaated  from  generation  to 
generation — the  mind  inquires,  for  what  do  these  esist  and  act? 
and  if  it  can  find  an  answer,  it  accepts  it  with  rational  sntisfac- 

It  aaka  the  qnestion  and  accepts  the  answer  in  a  way  precisely 
analogous  to  that  in  wbifh  it  inquires  and  leanis.  By  what 
agency  and  under  what  law  does  any  thing  exist  and  act  ?  It 
asks  as  pressingly  and  as  persistently,  concerning  what  it  may 
find  in  this  relation, as  conceraing  what  it  can  know  under  the 
relation  of  causation.  When  it  receives  a  probable  answer,  it 
welcomes  it  with  a  more  complete  and  a  higher  satisfaction  than 
a  similar  explanation  by  efficient  causes  and  their  laws.    Thi 


de^ni- 

tisAoS 
iteclflf^H 
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ground  of  analogy  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  two  relations 
are  both  original  and  intuitively  assumed. 

§302.  (2.)     The  relations  under  which  this  axiom 
requires  that  objects  should  be  connected,  is  higher  SSier***?han 
than  any  of  those  which  arise  under  the  category  of  SSLuio  "^**°* 
efficient  or  blind  causative  force. 

The  relation  of  means  to  ends  supposes  that  of  cause  and  effect 
We  must  first  suppose  causes  or  agents  to  exist,  before  we  can 
suppose  them  to  be  applied  or  employed  as  means.  But  when 
forces  and  their  laws  are  ascertained,  and  by  them  unity  and 
order  and  dependence  are  established  among  the  otherwise  dis- 
connected beings  and  events  of  the  universe,  the  mind  takes  a 
step  higher  in  its  aspirations,  seeking  to  rearrange  under  more 
elevated  relations  the  objects  united  under  the  lower.  The  one 
class  being  presumed,  and  in  part  at  least  successfully  established, 
the  mind  believes  that  a  higher  is  possible,  and  proceeds  to  dis- 
cover it.  Subjectively  viewed,  this  relation  gives  a  higher  satis- 
&ction.  Objectively  regarded,  it  stands  higher  in  rational  value 
than  that  of  efficient  causation,  which  is  only  a  stepping-stone 
and  preparation  for  it. 

§  303.  (3.)  The  principle  has  been  of  essential  ser- 
vice in  sdentifio  discovery.  Should  it  be  conceded  that  ^i^^  pnncipu 
the  appropriate  sphere  of  science  proper  is  to  develop  J^twrVrvSe 
and  establish  the  so-called  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  *£acoTer*"*'^° 
and  that  the  discovery  of  adaptations  lies  without  its 
sphere,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the  belief  that  the  universe 
is  full  of  such  adaptations,  is  of  essential  service  in  suggesting 
powers  and  laws  previously  undeveloped  and  undetermined.  The 
history  of  scientific  discovery  abounds  in  confirmations  of  this 
truth. 

When  Harvey  observed  at  the  outlet  of  the  veins  and  the  rise 
of  the  arteries,  certain  curiously  constructed  valves, — those  in 
the  one,  opening  inward  towards  the  heart,  and  in  the  other,  open- 
ing outward  away  from  the  same,  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
arrangement  indicated  an  end  which  supposed  activities  and  laws 
which  he  proceeded  to  ascertain  and  determine. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  value  of  this  principle  in  scientific 
discovery  will  be  given  when  we  treat  of  its  application  to  the 
several  sciences.  Cf.  §  §  31^  seq. 
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and  of  the  whole.  If  the  appropriate  function  of  each  organ  is 
performed,  the  fimction  of  every  other  is  also  fulfilled,  and  when 
all  together  are  exerted  they  are  the  conditions  of  the  growth, 
the  development  and  the  remaining  functions  of  the  plant  or 
animal.  In  the  animal,  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  necessary  to 
that  of  the  heart,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  to  that  of  the 
lungs,  the  action  of  both  to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
action  of  the  stomach  to  that  of  both  these,  and  the  mutual 
action  of  these  and  the  remaining  organs,  to  the  health  and  life 
of  the  whole  body. 

The  elements  or  agents  of  which  these  organs  are  composed, 
have  their  well  ascertained  mechanical  and  chemical  properties, 
and  when  these  are  combined  in  inorganic  substances,  their 
results  follow  the  laws  which  control  them.  But  when  they  are 
combined  in  living  beings  or  their  organs,  these  powers  end 
laws  do  not  explain  in  the  least  degree  these  compounds  or  their 
functions.  The  materials  or  agents  which  form  the  heart,  the 
lungs  or  the  brain,  do  not  at  all  explain  the  peculiar  substance, 
form,  or  functions  of  these  organs ;  much  less  do  they  account 
for  the  singular  capacity  which  they  possess  of  producing  a  whole, 
On  which  they  depend  for  their  own  existence  as  a  living  heart, 
lungs  and  brain, — which  in  its  turn  as  a  living  whole  is  de- 
pendent on  each  of  these. 

All  that  we  can  do,  is — within  the  sphere  of  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  relations  of  the  constituent  elements — ^to  observe  the 
resultant  products  into  which  they  are  transraut-ad ;  but  the  laws 
by  which  these  results  are  produced,  are  mostly  hidden  from  view. 
Th3  Inductive  philosophy,  with  its  efficient  causations,  is  here 
wholly  at  a  loss :  It  cannot  explain  how  the  agents  which  form  the 
vegetable  or  the  animal  cell  should  impart  to  that  least  microcosm 
the  wonderful  power  of  developing  a  new  cell  from  within  itself, 
or  of  adding  cell  after  cell  to  its  substance.  Much  less  can  it 
explain  why  or  how  it  is  that  one  cell  is  the  rudiment  of  a  plant 
and  another  that  of  an  animal — ^that  one  expands  into  this  plant, 
and  another  into  that;  one  into  this  animal  and  another  into 
that.  All  this  is  totally  unknown.  The  principle  of  life  and 
the  conditions  of  life  are  only  namos  for  causes  that  cannot  b^ 
explained  by  such  methods.  The  effects  cannot  even  be  described, 
much  less  explained  by  the  relations  of  efficient  causation. 
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setting  up  his  narrow  and  interested  judgments  as  the  real  adap- 
tations and  intents  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  sufficient  to  reply  that,  if  men  mistake  in  assigning  the 
ends  of  phenomena,  they  do  the  same  in  interpreting  their  effi- 
cient causes.  We  do  not  raise  the  question  whether  men  can  dis- 
cover particular  ends  with  infallible  certainty,  but  whether  they 
intuitively  believe  there  are  ends  to  which  all  beings  and  agents 
are  adapted,  and  for  which  they  are  designed. 

§  308.  (2.)  It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  no 

4f\  4'  \j        £     '  •  J  ^-        •     (2.)  Our  inter- 

means  01  testing  ana  confirming   our  inatUMons  m   pmtatioDs  can 

not  th^r  bo 

respect  to  ends,  while  in  respect  of  causes  and  laws  tested  nor  con- 
we  are  provided  with  tests,  rules  and  methods  which 
are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  amply  sufficient.  "  In  ordinary 
cases  the  methods  of  agreement,  of  difference,  and  of  concomitant 
variations  are  acknowledged  to  be  ample:  In  special  exigencies 
artificial  experiments  may  be  instituted  to  supplement  the  dcfi^ 
ciencies  of  simple  observation :  But  in  ascertaining  ends  we  have 
no  such  methods,  tests,  or  experiments." 

We  reply:  It  will  be  found  on  closer  inspection,  that  tho 
methods  appropriate  to  the  two  are  more  nearly  alike  than  would 
be  at  first  imagined.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  end  or 
purpose,  in  its  relations  to  the  means  of  its  realization,  may  be 
conceived  of  as  an  efficient  force  carried  back  from  the  end  to 
the  beginning  of  the  series  of  causes  and  effects,  which  drives 
them  to  their  issue  by  a  constant  energy.  If  this  be  so,  the 
question.  What  is  the  particular  end  of  a  combination  or  series? 
may  be  answered  by  the  methods  appropriate  to  efficient 
causes.  It  may  in  some  cases  be  less  easy  to  conjecture  the 
probable  end  than  it  is  to  conjecture  the  probable  cause,  inasmuch 
as  many  such  ends  might  in  a  given  case,  be  supposed  to  be 
equally  compatible  with  the  effects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
other  departments  of  nature,  as  the  organic  and  historical,  the  ends 
and  adaptations  flash  upon  the  mind  without  the  need  of  inquiry 
or  tests  of  any  kind,  while  in  these  very  departments  the  efficient 
forces  usually  elude  the  most  subtle  analysis,  and  refiise  to  jield 
to  the  most  exact  and  rigorous  methods. 

§  309.  (3.)  It  may  be  still  further  objected  that  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  is  an  actual  relation,  of   tion    derhed 

!_•  \  /•  »  A'   'A       from  con  scion* 

which  tve  are  aware  from  our  ovm  conscious  a^ivity,  experience. 
22 
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and  it  is  simply  by  a  fiction  that  we  transfer  it  to  other,  i 
mai«rial  ubjects. 

To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  the  activity  o 
and  the  relations  which  are  iu^taucetl  or  e: 
scious  mental  and  moral  functions,  hold  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion to  efficient  aa  to  final  causes.  The  most  complete  knowledge, 
we  may  say  the  only  complete  kiiowlalge,  wliich  we  have  of 
power  or  eiBcieucy,  is  gained  through  or  by  means  of  the  active 
energy  of  our  own  spirits.  By  this,  we  in  a  certain  sense  image, 
cf.  §  206,  this  alstract  relation  whenever  wc  have  occasion  to 
affinn  it  of  impersonal  or  material  agents.  In  doing  so,  we  use 
examples,  associations,  and  language  taken  from  our  personal 
activity.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  we  affirm  this  relation  of 
all  the  objects  in  the  universe,  because  we  have  happened  to 
experience  its  agency  in  our  own  spirits.  It  is  by  an  intuition 
that  we  affirm  it  to  be  necessary  to  a  rational  construction  of  the 
universe.  But  this  very  objection  itself  suggests  an  argument 
in  defence  of  the  propriety  of  making  a  similar  application  of 
final  cause.  Tlie  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends  is  one  with 
which  we  ourselves  are  very  familiar  in  our  own  conscious  ex- 
perience. We  propose  ends.  Wc  devise  and  arrange,  i.  e.,  adapt 
means  to  bring  them  to  pass.  We  interpret  tlie  actions  of  othere 
by  supposing  that  they  are  directed  by  such  intentions  and  adap- 
tations. We  interpret  the  results  of  their  actions  when  they  are 
fixed  and  made  permanent  in  structures  controlled  by  the  same 

relation.  It  is  a  (air  urgtiintntxim,  ad  liomineni  to  use 
iiiJ^ieairMcS"  '"  •^P'y-  when  it  \i  objected  that  we  interpret  the  nni- 
bm™'  "I'l"'-  verse  hy  a  relation  derived  from  our  uniform  and  jwr- 

Bonal  experience,  that  in  '.his  experience  we  have  au 
agency  directed  in  part,  at  least,  by  design.  The  agency  is  Bpiritnal, 
which  first  proposes  ends  and  then  adapts  forces  for  their  achieve- 
ment. It  is  certainly  possible  or  snpposable  that  the  i-esnlts  of  a 
similar  agency  shouh!  pervade  the  universe,  and  make  themselves 
manifest  in  discoverable  ndaptations.  To  assume  or  employ  it  hi 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  is  not  necessarily  unphiIos»pliical. 
§  310.  (4.)  It  may  be  objected  stid  further,  that 
Ijii'iJ*''i«rro-  if  we  recognize  final  eausB  as  a  principle,  we  introduce 
J'.llS!i?hy''«i!'kh  into  the  universe,  for  the  explication  of  its  phe- 
.....  ^^^   principles,   of   which  the  one  tnay^i^^ 
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times  conflict  with  the  other.  In  so  doing  we  weaken  confidence 
in  the  processes  and  axioms  of  pure  science,  and  in  the  stability 
of  the  laws  and  the  order  of  nature.  Science,  it  is  contended, 
must  assume  not  only  the  stability  but  the  svpremacy  of  its  own 
laws,  and  it  can  neither  recognize  nor  respect  any  other. 

It  may  be  urged  in  reply  that  the  principle  of  final  cause,  is  so 
far  from  weakening  our  rational  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  laws  of  nature  or  disturbing  our  faith  in  the  axioms  of 
«cience,  that  it  confirms  both.  What  science  blindly  assumes, 
this  rationally  accounts  for  and  makes  necessary.  It  gives  a 
reason  for  the  order  of  nature  and  the  principles  of  knowledge ; 
and  the  only  reason  which  can  be  suggested,  viz.,  the  adaptation 
of  such  order  to  the  uses  and  ends  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
of  human  science.  As  we  have  shown  already,  it  furnishes 
the  only  solid  foundation  for  the  assumptions  of  induction. 

But  it  will  still  be  objected ;  if  efiScient  causes  and  physical 
laws  are  to  acknowledge  themselves  thus  indebted  to  final  causes, 
they  must  also  confess  their  subjection  to  the  same,  and  be  ready 
to  stand  aside  and  be  suspended  whenever  the  principle  of  final 
cause  shall  require.  In  other  words,  the  order  of  nature  may  b-^ 
broken  whenever  the  requirements  of  final  cause  shall  so  direct, 
whenever  the  claims  of  the  so-called  reason  of  things,  or  of  al- 
leged moral  and  religious  interests  may  demand  an  inroad  upon 
this  regularity,  either  in  special  acts  of  creation  or  exertions  of 
miraculous  agency.  This  we  assent  to,  but,  we  find  no  reason  on 
this  account  to  reject  the  principle  or  its  asserted  supremacy,  but 
an  additional  reason  for  accepting  both.  If  the  principle  of  final 
cause  will  not  only  render  the  service  of  sustaining  our  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  will  also  account  for  such  extraordinary  devia- 
tions from  this  order  as  may  be  required  in  the  history  of  man, 
then  for  this  double  service  it  deserves  to  be  esteemed  of  greater 
value  and  authority.     [Cf.  Locke,  Essay y  B.  iv.  c.  xvi.  §  13.] 

§  311.  (5.)  It  is   objected   still   further,  that  the 
search  after  final  causes  has  seriously  hindered  the  after       finHi 

7  i»        .  1  .  •  J         1  causes  has  hiii- 

aavancement  of  science,  by  turning  aside  the  atten-  dered    dwcor- 
tion  and  interest  of  observers  from  their  appropriate 
duty,  which  is  the  investigation  and  determination  of  efficient 
causes  and  their  laws. 
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XtfW  bfwvm^  h  H  aid.  was  so  alive  n> 

im  QMOMcabi^  and  oft-repeued 

IHal^rH  inqf^Qo  scerOisaict 
<WM^fmfT«  Bdiul  puis." — ^Z>;  ^n^.  SeiemiL  TIT,  4. 
iKiII  co^^r^  stnxknot^  in  the  sazae  opbda 
ttMTCii.flft:  **Tociiiii  ulod  caoauum  gencB  qood  a 
fjk  rebftt  fAjsdii  naHnm  osam  habere  exkdiBo ;  aoi 
iMDMTrtat^  me  pmo  prjeee  inTcadgare  fiiMB  J)aL7 — Med,  it.  20l 
'-*  1*JL  d^EkKjii^  nalla»  imqiiani  ratkncs  ciira  re?  Mfailfff  a  fine 
^fuun  I>%ie  am  namni  in  ik  curiends  abi  proposnit  Acenumaiv 
'pia  Dca  tantom  debemos  nobis  arrogare  at  ejos  eonnlioraBi  dob 
<«^  partial p«»  potemo?.'* — Prine^  FkiL  p.  L  28- 

To  this  obf'^#!tioa  we  reply :  Tbat  what  Bacon  mtemled  was 
that  th^  at]«iiti«>n  of  the  inqnirar  ^oold  not  be  diteiied  fiona  the 
iDV€StigatKjra  of  efficient  oanscs  bv  the  saggesdon  of  cnda  or 
adaptations,  for  the  appropriite  sphere  of  the  inleipreler  of 
natore  is  to  develop  agents  and  laws  that  are  onkiiowii,  or  nevlf 
to  confirm  and  exemplify  those  alreadj  established.  In  titm  he 
was  right.  Bat,  that  Bac<m  himself  believed  that  Datnie  is 
penetrated  and  illamined  hv  the  higher  relatiois  of  design  is 
evident  from  this  among  similar  intimations :  *'  I  had  rather  be- 
lieve  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend  and  the  Talmnd  and  the  Alco- 
ran, than  that  this  aniversal  frame  is  without  a  mind."  ^  "^ 
'*  For  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second  caoses 
scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no  further; 
but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them,  confederate  and 
linked  together,  it  must  needs  flv  to  Providence  and  the  Deitv." — 
Eumy^,  xvi. 

When  Bacon  says  that  the  inquiry  after  final  causes  is  without 
fruit,  he  must  mean  '  practical  fruit,'  or  the  production  of  direct 
advantage  to  the  interests  of  man.  It  is,  in  &ct,  so  fu*  from 
being  barren,  that  as  we  have  already  seen,  §  303,  the  considera- 
tion of  ends  has  been  fruitful  in  the  suggestion  of  undiscovered 
agencies  as  their  means,  and  has  thus  proved  itself  a  most  impor- 
tant agent  in  such  discoveries.  It  has  been  more  efficient  in  leading 
t^)  the  prudem  qtUBstio,  the  sagacixrwi  guess,  or  the  ingenious  hypothe- 
m,  which  has  so  often  opened  the  way  for  decisive  experiments. 
If  our  doctrine  is  correct,  that  the  methods  and  rules  of  induction 
thcmsf'lves  rest  upon  the  belief  in  design,  then  final  cause  is  ^ 
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far  from  being  barren  that  she  deserves  to  be  honored  as  the 
AhiMi  Mater  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy  itself. 

§  312.  (6.)  It  is  objected  again,  that  what  (a^T^.^pt^ 
are    called    the    adaptations    of  nature,   are    only  tionsofnatme 

^  ^.r  »  J     are    only   the 

the  necessary  conditions  of  existence  and  its  pheno-  conditions   of 

^  existence. 

mena. 

When,  for  example,  the  eye  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  light, 
and  both  to  the  production  of  vision,  this  says  the  objector,  is 
only  another  phrase  for  saying  that  the  eye  as  we  find  it,  acting 
with  the  light  as  we  find  it,  produces  its  pictures  upon  the  retina, 
and  these  acting  with  the  intellect  and  sentient  organism,  produce 
the  sense-perceptions  which  we  call  vision.  What  are  called  the 
ends  of  nature,  to  which  her  forces  are  said  to  be  adapted,  are 
simply  the  effects  of  which  these  forces  are  the  necessary  and 
actual  conditions.  The  fish,  we  say,  is  adapted  in  its  structure 
and  its  instincts  to  the  water,  and  the  water  exists  with  relation 
to  the  fish,  but  the  truth  is  that  there  could  be  no  fish  without 
water,  for  without  water,  the  existence  and  conception  of  the  fish 
are  impossible.  We  know  what  appears,  t.  e.,  what  is  made  mani- 
fest, and  we  know  it  under  the  single  relation  of  the  forces  which 
cause  it  to  be.  This  is  the  only  relation  under  which  we  can  regard 
it.  As  to  whether  other  effects  might  or  might  not  have  been  pro- 
duced from  these  causes  in  different  conjunctions  and  intensities, 
we  have  no  •  means  of  deciding.  Whether  other  eff*ects  may  not 
be  produced  in  ftiture  we  cannot  say.  All  that  we  know  is  what 
has  been,  and  now  is,  and  by  what  means.  These  have  been,  and 
are,  and  occur  under  the  operation  of  these  very  causes  and  laws. 
We  inquire  concerning  the  actual  conditions  of  things,  not  con- 
cerning possible  designs. 

In  reply  to  this  class  of  objections,  we  need  only  say  that  they 
apply,  not  to  the  position  that  the  belief  in  final  cause  is  a  first 
principle,  but  to  the  doctrine  that  this  belief  is  derived  from  ob- 
servation and  required  by  experience.  If  the  principle  is  intui- 
tive and  a  priori  (in  the  sense  explained,  §  246),  we  bring  it  with 
us  to  the  explanation  of  the  facts.  We  do  not  derive  it  firom  ex- 
perience by  an  a  posteriori  method,  but  we  apply  it  to  experience 
by  one  that  is  purely  a  priori.  It  is  true,  if  facts  and  phenomena 
were  inconsistent  with  the  principle,  we  should  be  embarrassed 
by  the  discrepancy  of  the  two.    But  no  incompatibilHy  is  urged, 
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only  that  final  causes  are  not  proved  by  experience.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  explanation  by  efficient  causes  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  that  by  final  causes,  inasmuch  as  it  is  through  effects 
actually  produced  that  wc  infer  these  effects  were  intended  and 
provided  for. 

But  we  take  issue  with  the  position  that  we  find  nothing  more 
than  the  conditions  of  existence.  Wc  find  not  simply  the  condi- 
tions of  mere  existence  in  the  causes  of  effects  produced,  but  the 
conditions  of  well-being,  or  adaptations  to  a  highly  artificial,  ele- 
vated, and  refined  existence  and  enjoyment ;  and  these  in  forms 
so  manifold  as  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  a  priori  princi- 
ple which  we  bring  to  the  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  illus- 
trations of  this  assertion  can  only  be  gathered  from  the  study  of 
individual  examples. 

§  313.  (7.)  It  may  be  objected  again:  that  adapta« 
(7.)  AdaptA-  tion  can  only  be  traced  in  fact  in  a  limited  class  of 

tlon  18  limitcu  •' 

to  organic  ox-  phenomena,  viz.,  those  of  organized  existence, 
whereas  were  it  necessarily  presumed  it  might  be  dis- 
cerned in  all  kinds  of  being,  the  inorganic  as  truly  as  the  organic. 
It  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  examples  can  be  found  in  every 
kind  of  object-matter  as  will  be  shown  in  another  place.  They 
are  more  striking  within  the  region  and  sphere  of  life,  indeed, 
but  are  not  less  real  beyond  that  sphere.  Besides,  this  axiom  is 
the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  structure  of  the  inductive 
method,  which  is  as  often  applied  to  inorganic  as  to  organic 
being.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  apply  it  to  every  kind  and 
style  of  existence. 

rs)  We  are  net  ^  ^^^'  (^'^  It  might  also  be  urgcd  that  we  canuot 
warranted    in  tracc  or  interpret  adaptations  on  a  scale  sufficiently 

affirming  it  of  ^  ^  -^^  ^  >' 

aiikindaofex-  exteusivc  to  Warrant  our  affirming  that  they  exist 
throughout  the  whole  universe  of  being.  "We  may; 
indeed,  guess  at  them  within  a  limited  range  of  observation. 
But  it  is  presumptuous  to  assume  that  we  can  trace  the  adapta- 
tions and  discover  the  ends  of  the  entire  universe." 

If  this  were  admitted  to  be  true,  it  would  not  hold  against  the 
principle  that  ends  exist,  and  that  adaptations  to  them  regulate 
all  the  things  that  are.  It  is  for  the  principle  that  we  contend, 
not  for  infallibility  in  the  application  of  it  to  individual  cases. 

The    same  law  holds  good  of   final  causes   as  of  efficient 
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causes.  That  both  exist,  and  both  control  the  universe  is  known 
to  the  human  mind  by  the  necessity  of  its  nature.  The  discovery 
of  instances  and  examples  of  each  is  accomplished  by  experi- 
ence and  induction.  Both  can  be  traced  by  observation  in  but 
few  classes  of  objects,  and  within  that  portion  of  the  universe 
only  which  comes  under  our  eye  or  ear,  or  the  report  of  our  fel- 
low-men. 

But  the  one  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  other.  What  is  connected 
with  its  fellow  as  adapted  to  an  end  under  this  relation,  is  an  ef- 
ficient agent  or  force.  If  we  can  trace  gravitation  as  far  as  the 
utmost  verge  of  material  being,  we  can  also  affirm  that  it  was 
designed  to  hold  the  masses  in  their  relative  positions  and  their 
paths  of  motion.  The  principle  of  final  cause  moreover  is  abso- 
lutely required  to  warrant  the  extension  of  the  relations  of  effi- 
cient causes  observed  within  a  limited  sphere,  throughout  thoss 
regions  of  which  observation  and  testimony  can  give  only  an 
uncertain  and  incomplete  report 

§  315.  (9.)    Last  of  all  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
recognition  of  this  as  a  first  principle  would  require  Linnot  b^  a^ 

X  •!_       •    X      x»  J       J       X   X*  X  firmed  of  an  un- 

us  to  ascribe  mtention  and  adaptation  to  an  un-  limited  seiuK. 
limited  Being,  whereas  it  supposes  certain  forces  or 
powers  already  given  or  existing,  and  th©  problem  arises  how  to 
dispose  of  these  so  as  to  attain  or  produce  the  designed  result. 
Such  a  problem  can  never,  it  is  contended,  be  presented  to  an 
unlimited  Being,  who,  by  the  very  supposition,  is  not  confined  to 
forces  or  agencies  which  already  exist,  but  can  produce  efidcts  by 
a  fiat  of  creative  will.  Moreover,  the  supposition  would  introduce 
into  such  a  mind  and  order  the  reverse  of  the  rational.  It  would 
make  the  production  of  agencies  go  before  the  disposition  of 
them  to  an  end.  It  would  make  blind  force  precede  wise  fore- 
cast. 

None  of  these  inferences  are  warranted.  Because  in  the  order 
of  design  thought  must  recognize  the  possible  adaptations  of 
forces,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  forces  must  exist  in  order  to  be 
thought  of  as  existing,  or  in  order  that  certain  adaptations  should 
be  determined  on.  Both,  indeed,  may  be  objects  of  design,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  forces  and  their  adaptations;  or,  rather,  the 
existence  of  the  forces  because  of  their  adaptations  to  accomplish 
some  end  or  ends  of  thought     Even  the  human  mind,  impotwat  aa 
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it  is  to  create,  sometimes  imagine?  to  itaelf,  i.  e.,  creates 
dome  new  agent  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  u 
contriviag  the  variety  of  uaes  to  which  it  might  maki 
Tient.  How  much  more  readily  may  that  Being  whoi 
can  in  auy  instant  become  powers,  laws,  and  facts! 

§  316.  But  the  most  instructive  view  vl 
h^iiKaiTJS  '^^^  of  this  principle  J3  to  contemplate  th« 
mtd,  I'ig  applimt'wn«^  It  haa  already  been  oln 
I  First  or  Intuitional  Truths,  are  never  a\ 
1  actual  application  as  general  propositi 
can  only  be  diecemed  in  the  concrete,  aa  they  actually  cfl 
vidual  things  or  phenomena.  Thus  we  cannot  discen 
or  adaptation  as  universal  and  a  priori  ;  weonly  disca 
or  being  as  causative  or  caused,  as  a  means  or  an  end. 
appeal  to  the  u^e  which  is  made  of  these  relations  in  \ 
as  proof  that  they  are  fundamental  and  intuitive,  yn 
find  that  these  sciences  constantly  ussume  these  reht 
valid,  by  explaining  phenomena  by  means  of  them, 
Btant  repetition  of  this  relation  and  the  important  uw 
it  is  applied  add  incidental  strength  to  the  positive  arj 
regarding  it  as  au  intuition  of  the  intellect. 

1.  The  first  applieatien  which  we  notice  is  that  whi 
by  metaphysical  science  itself.  AVe  have  already  ind 
importance  in  sustaining  the  metaphysical  axioms  of 
Upon  this  we  need  not  dwell. 

Its  application  in  the  formation  a:id  arrangement  of 
eral  conceptions  which  are  at  once  the  material! 
conditions  of  all  scieuce,  is  of  equal  consequence,  thou 
not  equally  obvious. 

(a.J  The  principle  of  final  cause  regulates  the  foi 
concepts.  We  have  already  seen  that  so  far  as  the  i 
concept  is  coocemed,  it  is  by  abstractioa  or  analyi 
separate  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  existing  bein 
8  unite  them  into  new  and  generalized  prodm 
regulate  the  form  hut  not  the  import  of  i 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  select  any  attributes  wh 
sis  gives  us  and  to  unite  them  into  any  complex  ne 
they  might  form.  Some  are  adapted  by  logical  comp 
be  oonjoiued,  while  others  are  not  so  fitted.  ' 
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But  again :  not  all  the  attributes  which  are  logically  compati- 
ble are,  in  fact,  united  into  concepts  by  any  earnest  thinker.  The 
centaur,  the  mermaid,  the  hippogriff,  are  logically  possible,  but 
not  actual.  Why  ?  Because  the  properties  or  attributes  which 
constitute  them  are  not  adapted  to  exist  together  in  the  same  be- 
ing, and,  of  course,  except  for  the  service  of  the  fancy,  are  neve: 
combined.  There  is  something  in  these  properties,  or  in  what 
they  represent,  which  fits  them  to  co-exist,  or  they  could  not  with 
any  reason  be  combined  in  a  concept  which  connects  the  rational 
and  real ;  which  represents  things  as  actual  or  possible,  or  con- 
templates them  as  designed  to  be  under  existing  powers  or  .^aws. 

(6.)  The  same  principle  must  be  assumed  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  system  of  concepts  as  genera  and  species. 

It  is  evident,  that  as  we  might  make  as  many  concepts  as  the  va- 
ried aggregations  of  single  attributes  would  allow,  so  these  naght 
be  arranged  into  as  many  genera  and  species  as  the  fsrtile  law 
of  permutation  and  combination  would  permit.  Any  one  attri- 
bute might  be  taken  as  generic  without  regard  to  its  actual 
extent  in  nature ;  with  this  any  other  might  be  combined  &n  a 
differentia  without  regard  to  the  compatibility  of  the  two  as  j>ro- 
vided  by  the  adaptations  of  nature's  laws.  It  is  contended  by 
some,  that  in  the  classifications  which  we  actually  make,  we  are 
guided  by  mere  convenience,  that  we  can  make  any  attribute  ge- 
neric which  we  please,  provided  it  be  more  extensive  than  its 
differentia  in  its  actual  prevalence,  but  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  real  genera  and  species  ;  these  terms  having  no  mean'^ng 
in  such  an  application.  If  we  assume  that  there  are  no  affinities 
or  adaptations  in  properties  and  laws,  and  no  ends  to  which 
the  powers  of  nature  are  adapted,  and  which  are  designed  to  be 
permanent,  this  view  is  correct.  But  the  moment  we  assume  that 
such  adaptations  exist,  and  that  they  can  be  discovered  by  ob- 
servation and  induction,  then  the  belief  in  permanent  classes  is 
justified  and  explained. 

(c.)  This  relation  is  essential  to  an  intelligible  conception  and 
definition  of  an  individual. 

(d.)  The  principle  is   of  the  greatest   value   as  a  crittirion 

of  truth  and  a  rule  of  certitude.    When  skepticism  suggests  that 

every  principle  may  be  questioned,  and  every  observation  of  fact 

may  be  mistaken;  that  the  objective  creation  mav  be  a  shifting 
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pboabttmat^ra..  luui  !iie  niiieesive  miiul  bnc  :&  I^ini^  ^fu»  of 
pinion :  dvm  die  rhimehi;  <i]f  ciie  inctmcsvaaift  nuK^da^CBciQa 
(\i  w}x  %  ijuiiverse:  3)  jilj  mcnnar  •aoii  <fv«L  (df  kmnRijaiieej.  re- 
f/CfiXPSi  ^ur  '^nndiii^nne  in  die  tamnnn^  of  die  msBBest^  tbe  escnen- 
^suvA  of  '»ni>«!inu£fiLes3.  azui  die  hiitniTOiTiff  of  nhonsi^  We  trr 
iUl  dusie  Indesfi  by  one  aaodier.  «Affr  die  oesB  wMi:&.  expeciaiiix 
sui  ^#*iimi*ft  have  *ii9CQveFed,  bnc  w^^  ^ru^  ^ihxaiL  onlr  wiioi  cber 
r*mwrpire  &>  ^^fift  dioc  are  wordij  }f  raci>n.il  orrier  la  &  SBiroae 
a^jipc:^  to  b:^  kaAwn  by  a  bem^;  wbo  b  msumBacIj  desagned  to 
know,  anri  t*>  coa&ie  ia  bis  knowietize  wbisa  ic  cs  pcopeciT  tested 

$  317.  2.  Ll  die  XtJthtffTiittri'^  ciT3i^tbe 
.tmcr  r  1   ^^.^   ^'  vcl^A  reuBuxL  fi  leeogmz^l. 
t^^tiyfAAfM,  Ia   pare  geometrr  it  maj  be  applied  moie  fire- 

qiKml  J  dwa  woold  be  ajidi!xpa£ed.  Tbe  circle  is 
Hdlitf^uA  to  prove  a  great  Tanetr  of  dkeorem:?,  and  to  aolTe  manj 
probkma,  as  »  exemplified  in  anj  creadae  cko.  geometrj.  If  we  are 
/eqniDRd  to  coiksitract  two  triangles  on  the  same  base^  die  angieB 
of  which  at  the  apex  of  each  shall  be  right  angles^  h  can  leadity 
be  done  hj  describing  a  halfcircle  oa  this  line  as  a  diameter,  and 
anj  namber  of  triangles  can  at  once  be  drawn  so  as  to  fulfill  the 
rer^nired  conditions.  We  discern  in  a  portion  oi  apace  bounded 
T>y  a  half^'ircle,  this  capacity  or  adaptation,  that  waited  long  to 
be  (\\m('.ni(-A. 

The  relationi)  of  pore  number  open  as  wide  a  field  of  inherent 
i\\nemfA  to  Hf;rve  the  ends  of  the  student.  It  is  upon  thefiuth  that 
a/iflitional  adaptations  remain  to  be  discerned  that  the  mathema- 
tician prr>ftecute«  his  work  of  inventive  discovery. 

The  mlaptations  of  the  mathematics  to  the  service  of  physics 
are  if  jK^swible  still  more  striking.  No  projectile  was  ever  thrown 
in  an  exact  |)arabola ;  yet  the  tiieory  of  this  curve  is  adapted  to 
explain  tlie  direction  and  motion  of  every  body  that  is  launched 
int^i  tho  atmr^Hphere.  The  theory  of  the  lines  in  which  bodies 
t<?nrl  to  niove,  and  the  rates  in  which  bodies  move  in  fact 
wli(^n  iinpcllcd,  is  adapted  to  regulate  the  mechanics  of  bodies  as 
iJK'y  fall  to  the  earth,  and  the  motions  of  the  orbs  which  revolve 
in  tli(3  Ikmivoiw.  It  also  explains  the  phenomena  of  the  pressure 
of  (luidH.  The  relations  of  number  solve  the  mystery  of  chemi- 
cal combinations :  they  explain  the  symmetry  of  agreeable  forms 
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and  the  harmony  of  musical  sounds.  They  enable  us  to  discern 
a  common  law  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  upon  the  stem 
of  every  tree,  and  in  the  placing  of  the  planets  along  the  lines 
which  stretch  out  from  the  sun. 

On  the  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that  in  extension  and 
number  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  so  great  a  variety  of  possi- 
ble adaptations.  But  on  reflection,  we  find  that  their  capacity  of 
multiform  application  is  the  only  key  to  the  perfection  of  the  sciences 
of  matter  and  the  reduction  of  its  forces  to  unvarying  laws. 

We  have  urged  that  the  belief  in  final  cause  must  be  intuitive, 
because  we  could  not  otherwise  confide  in  the  axioms  of  induc- 
tion. But  we  see  in  the  provision  for  the  possibility  of  mathe- 
matical science,  and  of  its  universal  application  to  material 
phenomena  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  their  laws,  another 
example  of  design  where  we  had  least  expected  its  manifestations, 
viz.,  in  those  time  and  space  relations  which  render  the  mathe- 
matics possible. 

§  318.  3.  Geology  and  Paleontology  both  assume 
the  truth  and  applicability  of  the  principle  of  final  ogy%tc/°*^ 
cause. 

Geology  was  at  first  content  to  expUin  the  formation  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe  by  analyzing  its  parts  into  their  constituent 
elements,  and  recording  the  order  in  which  the  rocks  had  been 
compacted  and  broken  dowo,  and  the  strata  had  been  formed  and 
deposited.  In  these  investigations  it  proceeded  as  a  science  of 
observation,  watching  and  recording  the  operations  of  the  forces 
of  nature  according  to  laws  already  ascertained. 

But,  aided  by  paleontology,  geology  has  proposed  to  itself  a 
higher  problem,  and  contemplated  facts  under  more  elevated  re- 
lations. It  has  traced  a  plan  and  order  of  development  resting 
on  the  assumption  of  a  series  of  ends  subordinated  to  one  another, 
and  terminating  in  a  habitation  equally  adapted  to  man's  higher 
and  lower  nature.  It  has  ventured  to  recall  the  successive 
phases  of  organic  life  by  reproducing  extinct  species  of  plants 
and  animals  amid  the  lakes,  marshes  and  jungles  in  which  they 
sported  and  from  which  they  subsisted,  and  to  arrange  these 
phases  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  a  more  and  more  perfect  de- 
velopment. The  assumption  which  has  directed  these  bold  essays 
and  enabled  the  geologist  successfully  to  apply  the  hints  fop 
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§  320.  5.  Comparative  Anatomy  rests  upon  the 
same  intuition.  It  could  have  no  meaning,  as  it  pi^uvcT^ 
would  have  no  truth  without  it.  It  is  a  science  of  J? "ogy^**  ^^^ 
similar  adaptations,  not  only  of  organs  to  functions, 
but  of  analogies  of  form  and  feature  and  inner  structure  to  the 
completeness  of  a  progressive  plan,  and  even  to  the  achievement 
of  an  sesthetic  effect  and  the  expression  of  an  Aesthetic  import 
Give  this  science  a  bone,  and  it  will  draw  or  model  the  animal, 
tell  you  how  large  he  was,  how  formed,  on  what  he  lived,  what 
were  his  habits  and  disposition,  what  the  length  of  his  life, — just 
so  far  as  it  reads  the  adaptations  that  gather  and  cluster 
around  this  fragment  of  a  skeleton,  which  except  as  thus  inter- 
preted were  only  a  broken  and  abraded  fossil. 

6.  In  Physiology,  special  and  general,  similar  relations  are 
more  numerous  and  manifest  The  departments  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  abound,  or  rather  overflow  with  examples  of 
fitness  and  adjustment.  The  nicer  the  analysis  of  elements  and 
of  organs,  and  the  more  subtle  the  detection  of  offices  and  func- 
tions, so  much  the  more  exquisite  are  the  discerned  relations  of 
adaptation  of  each  to  each.  Not  only  is  there  seen  a  fitness  of 
one  organ  to  another, — as  of  the  lungs  to  the  heart, — and  to  the 
common  end  of  all,  but  there  is  a  fitness  of  every  organ  to  the 
element  in  and  by  which  it  acts, — as  of  the  lungs  to  the  air  and 
of  the  eye  to  the  light.  The  more  we  learn  of  the  structure  of 
the  one  and  of  the  properties  of  the  other,  the  nicer  are  the 
adaptations  which  we  discern  between  the  two. 

The  adaptations  of  the  body  of  man  to  the  functions  and  uses 
of  the  rational  soul,  are  still  more  striking;  but  we  here  approach, 
if  we  do  not  cross,  the  line  which  divides  physiology  from  An- 
thropolo^. 

§  321.  7.  In  Anthropology  we  trace  these  higher 
adaptations.  The  human  hand  does  not  differ  more  thropoiogy*" 
strikingly  from  the  hand  of  the  monkey  than  the 
mind  of  the  monkey  from  the  mind  of  man.  The  mind  of  man 
has  endeavored  to  discover  and  combine  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  to  devise  the  appliances  of  art.  Whatever  the  mind  has 
prompted  the  hand  to  construct,  the  hand  has  been  able  to 
frame,  either  through  the  seemingly  exhaustless  versatility  of  its 
flexible  organism,  or  by  the  tools  and  machinery  with  which  it 
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two  are  not  merely  so  adapted  that  the  one  can  expand  side  by 
side  with  the  other,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most 
dependent  on  the  other. 

The  celebrated  Galen  says,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the 
human  body,  that  by  the  variety  and  accordant  action  of  its  ad- 
justments, it  seems  to  utter  an  anthem  of  praise  to  its  Maker. 
But  the  philosopher  who  reflects  on  the  mystery  of  human  lan- 
guage, in  the  subtlety  of  the  elements  involved,  the  variety  of 
the  conjunctions,  the  delicacy  of  the  structure,  and  the  capacities 
for  growth  and  development,  might  find,  as  he  watches  in  the 
lispings  of  infancy  the  feeble  beginnings  of  such  splendid  results, 
a  new  meaning  in  the  familiar  words  "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise." 

§  322.    8.   In    Psychology  the  manifestations  of 
final  cause  are  more  frequent  and  obvious  than  in  p«ychSJgy"  *^ 
either  physiology  or  anthropology. 

It  is  now  and  then  difficult  for  consciousness  to  analyze  its 
operations  under  the  relations  of  efficient  causation,  or  to  trac3 
each  product  back  to  the  separate  force  from  which  it  springs 
into  being.  But  the  adaptations  of  these  operations  and  product3 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  manifest  ends  of  the  soul's  culture 
and  well  being  are  often  so  obvious  and  remarkable,  that  they 
partially  settle  questions  that  would  otherwise  remain  unsolved. 
For  example,  in  considering  the  acquired  perceptions,  we  find 
that  animals  possess  from  the  beginning,  a  capacity  of  judging 
of  distance  and  size  which  man  is  forced  to  acquire  by  slow  and 
painful  effort.  We  question  whether  our  observations  can  be 
trusted,  whether  there  is  not  some  error  or  oversight  in  the 
analysis  of  the  phenomena.  The  consideration  of  the  end  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  arrangement  relieves  the  difficulty.  Man, 
we  observe,  needs  the  discipline  required  by  the  slow  process  of 
iicquiring  what  the  animal  knows  at  the  beginning.  The  con- 
sideration of  adaptation  removes  the  similar  difficulties  suggested 
by  the  question,  **  why  the  range  of  instinct  is  so  much  wider 
and  more  unerring  in  the  lower  animals  than  it  is  in  man,  the 
highest  of  all?"  When  we  consider  the  diversity  of  the  destiny 
and  ends  of  the  two  we  accept  with  less  hesitation  the  evidence 
which  observation  furnishes. 

Above  all,  psychology  acquaints  us  with  the  rational  faculty 
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internal  adaptations  in  the  several  powers  with  which  it  is 
endowed,  which  indicate  our  duties  and  our  obligations.  These 
all  look  toward  moral  perfection.  To  this  the  soul  is  adapted  and 
to  it  it  tends  and  is  impelled.  Without  this  intuition  and  faith 
in  its  truth,  ethics  can  have  no  meaning  and  duty  no  authority. 
If  reason  as  proposing  ends  is  the  highest  ruling  power  in  man, 
then  the  reason,  when  it  discovers  and  proposes  the  highest  moral 
ends,  exercises  its  loftiest  functions,  and  reigus  sovereign  over 
the  inner  and  outer  world  by  a  self-justified  authority. 

§  324     10.   In  Theology,  or  the  science  of  God, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  this   principle  is   of   thSou^!^^^ 
supreme  importance       The  most  of   the  so-called 
demonstrations  of  the  being  of   God,   find   their  material  or 
grounds  of  proof  in  the  indications  of  design  that  are  furnished  in 
the  material  universe. 

These  arcniments    are   usuallv  stated    somewhat 

,  *  The  common 

thus :    Desi&ni  proves  or  implies  a  designer ;    The  argument  for 
universe  abounds  m  design;    Ihereiore  the  universe  iatence. 
implies  or  proves  a  designer :  or,  order  and  adapta- 
tion imply  a  designer ;    The   universe  abounds  in   order  and 
adaptation ;  Therefore  a  designer  exists. 

The  major  premise  in  this  argument  is  obviously  assumed  or 
received  as  a  priori.  The  minor  is  a  statement  of  fact  grounded 
on  observation  or  induction.  Those  who  employ  this  argument 
would  not  accept  the  view,  that  the  belief  that  adaptation  prevails 
throughout  the  universe  is  a  first  truth  or  axiom  of  thought 
They  rest  their  belief  upon  observation,  and  they  search  through 
the  universe  to  discover  instances  of  the  presence  of  this  rela- 
tion. Having  observed  a  suflScient  number,  they  generalize 
them  by  induction,  and  then  apply,  as  the  minor  premise  of  their 
syllogism,  the  proposition  which  they  have  established  by  thic 
cumulative  evidence. 

We  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  proposition  affirming  final 
causes  is  a  first  principle  or  intuitive  truth ;  that  it  is  not  in  any 
sense  dependent  on  observation,  but  is  an  original  and  necessary 
belief  or  category ;  that  so  far  from  being  derived  from  induc- 
tion, it  is  the  necessary  ground  on  which  induction  itself  must 
rest  for  its  validity  and  application. 

Those  who  accept  the  relation  of  final  cause  as  necessary  and  a 


priori  may  be  grouped  under  two  leadiBg  classes  or  divisions^ 
oordicg  as  the  adherents  of  each  reject  or  accept  the  belief 
Hersonal  Qod.  The  one  claaa  believe  in  an  immanent  force,  which 
involves  no  relation  to  any  thing  beyond  the  uuiverae  aa  a  whole. 
They  fully  accept  the  truth  that  design  rules  throughout  nature. 
They  find  exaraplca  of  the  relation  of  final  cause  everywhere  pre- 
sent. But  they  insist  that  these  do  not  necessarily  carry  the 
thoughts  out  of  nature:  Final  cause  or  design  ia  a  force  in 
nature  itself,  immanent  in  'each  separate  object,  and  in  all 
existing  objects  taken  as  an  oi^aoism  of  parte  mutually  related 
and  connected. 

Those  who  hold  this  doctrine,  concede  that  adaptation  prevails 
in  nature,  and  must  be  assumed  to  explain  ita  powers  and  opera- 
lions;  also,  that  it  works  in  every  case  as  though  a  personal 
mind  had  contrived  these  ends  and  the  relations  which  they  in- 
volve, and  continues  to  direct  them.  But  they  urge  that  we  are 
not  compelled  to  ascribe  this  adaptation  to  a  personal  being,  bub 
may  refer  it  to  an  unpersoaal,  uaconEcious,  unthinking 
as  blind  and  unintelligent  as  the  efiicient  forces  that  act  by 
ch  an  leal  laws. 

The  second  class  contend  that  the  necessary  correli 
to  adaptation  is  a  designing  mind:  Thfy  conceive  of  adap- 
tation as  the  objective  relation  to  which  thought  is  an 
essential  stipplement.  Adaptation  does  not  prove  or  in- 
dicate design,  hut  it  rationally  implies  it ;  if,  therefore,  the 
adaptation  ia  real,  so  is  the  designing  mind.  In  assuming  the 
one  truth  by  an  a  priori  necessity,  you  most  accept  the  other. 
The  belief  in  adapted  things  both  logically  and  really  carries 
with  itself  the  belief  in  adapting  thought  and  an  adaptive  thinker. 
The  mind  need  not  necessarily  think  of  the  two  at  the  same  in- 
stant, or  in  the  same  connection.  The  attention  may  be  ao  con- 
centrated upon  the  adaptation  objectively  considered,  ita  inge- 
nuity, the  variely  of  the  means  employed,  the  intricacy  and  order 
of  the  combinations  required,  that  it  does  uot  consciously  refer  to 
the  correlate,  but  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
involved.  For  example:  in  a  machine  of  human  devising,  an 
ingenious  mind  can  discern  very  many  adaptations,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  mind  which  produced  them,  or  distinctly  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  it  proceeded  from  any  thought;  but  as  soon 
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as  it  raises  the  question  and  reflects  on  the  relation,  it  cannot  but 
assent  to  the  additional  truth. 

The  application  of  this  principle  in  the  service  of  Natural 
Theology  raises  still  another  question ;  viz.,  What  relation  has 
eflicient  to  final  causation  in  the  universe  ?  Does  each  require  its 
separate  principle  or  agent,  or  do  both  united  direct  us  to  one  T 
Does  the  adapting  agent  simply  take  the  efficient  forces  and  laws 
of  the  universe  as  it  finds  them,  and  arranging  them  as  best  it 
may,  bring  out  of  them  the  ivisest  results  to  which  its  sagacity 
may  adapt  them,  or  does  it  also  originate  the  forces  which  it  ar- 
ranges and  combines?  The  one  view  gives  the  eternity  of 
matter,  with  its  hindrances  and  limitations  and  possibilities  of 
evil,  making  the  Deity  a  Demiurgos  or  Plastic  energy.  The 
other  makes  the  originator  and  the  arranger  to  be  the  same 
power  and  the  same  mind.  The  one  view  is  the  cruder  theism  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,  the  other  the  purer  theism  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures. 

It  would  carry  us  too  fer  from  our  appropriate  theme  to  argue 
here  the  question  between  the  two.  The  discussion  of  it  belongs 
to  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theology.  Psychology  suggests  that 
the  analogy  of  the  human  soul,  which  combines  in  itself— under 
limits — a  creating  force  and  an  adapting  or  designing  force, 
furnishes  a  decisive  ar^ment  in  &vor  of  the  conclusion,  that  th« 
creator  and  thinker  is  One  Being. 


!   HUUAJt   INTELLECT. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


HDBSTANCE  AND   ATTRIBUTE:    MIND 


§325.     We    return  again    to  the  relation  < 
Etymaiogjof  ttorvx  and  Attribute,  aud  to  the  importact  appliiu 

of  it  in  the  determination  of  the  definitions  of  Miitd 
a>id  Matter  and  of  Real  and  Phenomenai  Being.  The  relation  is  so 
fundamental  and  ao  much  discu^ed  in  Psychology  and  Philoso- 
phy, as  to  require  a  careful  consideration. 

The  substance  or  substratum  with  which  we  have  to  do,  is  tba 
Real  substaiKe  or  aubstratuiii.  As  such  it  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  logical  mibHance  or  suhjeet.  A  logical  sub- 
ject is  any  thing  which  is  conceived  in  thought  as  a  substance 
with  attributes,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  exist  in  fact.  Thus 
any  abgtradum  can  be  treated  in  thought  and  described  in  lan- 
guage as  though  it  had  real  bein?,  and  were  endowed  with  real 
attributes.  The  concepts  power,  goodness,  respomihiiity,  reprej>en- 
tntion,  republic,  wagei,  wealth,  or  any  other  abstract  notion,  may 
be  conceived  in  thought  and  treated  in  language  as  having  piop- 
erties  or  qualities  which  are  affirmed  of  each  as  though  it  wcra 
a  real  being.  Real  eubufance  ought  also  to  be  distinguished  fiim 
the  gramtnaiieal  mlyect.  The  grammatical  subject  is  any  wurd 
which  is  used  in  language  as  though  it  denoted  a  logical  subject. 

The  concepts,  substance  and  attribute,  cannot  be  resolved  by  the 
etymology  of  the  terms  which  designate  them.  The  words  tuii- 
jeet.  substance,  anhnlratani,  have  a  common  derivation  which 
literally  imports  somethiog  standing  or  lying  under,  and  implies 
that  there  is  something  placed  above  or  upon  it  which  may  be  re- 
moved. This  suggests  the  impression  that  the  attributes  are  su- 
perinduced upon  the  substance,  as  folds  or  wrappings  are  thrown 
overor  around  a  nucleus  or  core  within.  Tliis  prompts  to  iheeffort 
to  lay  off  the  covering,  to  separate  the  wrappings  from  tho  nucleus 
which  they  invest,  to  scale  off  the  larainse  or  folds,  and  find  the 
substance  or  substratum  within  or  beueith,  bare  of  all  qualities 
and  relations.  But  the  attempt  to  lay  aside  qualities  in  order  to 
1  their  subject  is  soon  discovered  to  be  vain.  It 
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one  should  cut  down  the  trees  m  order  to  find  the  forest.  It  is 
found  to  be  impossible  to  discover  an  actually  existing  subject 
without  attributes.  The  simplest  and  barest  object  in  the  uni- 
verse— that  which  in  Its  nature  is  the  most  uninteresting  and  the 
most  undistinguished — ^as  the  rnote  in  a  sunbeam,  the  minutest 
perceptible  grain  of  sand,  the  atom  or  molecule  which  the  physi- 
cist cannot  perceive,  the  mx>nad  of  which  the  metaphysician  con- 
fidently speculates — must  always  be  conceived  as  having  place 
and  form,  and  as  involving  the  relations  of  extension  and  force. 

The  etymology  and  use  of  the  terms  attribnie,  quality,  property, 
and  accident  do  not  give  us  aoy  greater  satisfaction  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  distinction.  The  term  aUribvie  simply  directs  the 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  aUrihute  to,  or  affirm  of,  a  being, 
something  which  we  distinguish  from  itself;  but  it  does  not  in 
the  least  explain  what  we  distinguish  or  that  from  w!iich  it  is 
distinguished.  Quality  is  a  term  of  classification  merely,  i,  e,,  it 
signifies  that  the  being  is  of  a  certain  class,  without  explaining 
why  it  belongs  to  the  class  in  question.  Property  indicates,  that 
what  we  thus  attribute  or  affirm  belongs  peculiarly  or  properly  to 
the  being  or  substance,  and  accident  that  it  belongs  to  it  occor 
sioncdly.  These  different  words  are  only  different  names  for  the 
same  conception,  as  differently  used.  But  their  etymology  or 
application  throw  no  light  upon  the  conception  itself,  or  how  it 
originates,  or  why  it  is  distinguished  from  its  correlate  substance. 

We  learn,  moreover,  that  we  can  no  more  find  an  attribute 
without  substance,  than  we  can  find  a  substance  without  attri- 
butes. We  cannot  separate  length  from  something  which  is  long, 
nor  color  from  something  colored,  nor  thought  from  a  thinking 
being,  nor  joy  from  a  rejoicing  being.  The  two  conceptions  are 
never  parted  in  the  world  of  real  existence.  They  are  not  merely 
correlated  by  a  logical  necessity,  but  they  are  always  inseparably 
conjoined  in  actual  existence. 

§  326,  But  though  substance  and  attribute  do  not  g„bHtance  and 
exist  apart,  they  can  be  conceived  of  and  defined  as  Jhe^abJtmct" 
absstracted  from  one  another.  Abstractly  considered, 
the  conceptysubstance^is  less  general  than  that  of  simple  being. 
Being  has  already  been  explained  as  every  object  that  is,  or  that 
is  conceived  to  be,knowable  or  known..  But  every  thing  that  is 
known  is  not  only  known  to  be,  but  is  also  known  as  related  * 
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cannot  be  a  substance  at  all.  This  difficulty  is  merely  verbal, 
and  is  of  purely  casual  association,  arising  simply  from  the 
fact  that  substance  more  frequently  implies  material  existence. 
Dismissing  this  objection  as  merely  verbal  and  superficial,  we 
proceed  to  inquire  in  what  sense  spirit  is  a  substance  and  what 
are  its  distinguishing  attributes,  especially  in  the  form  which  it 
assumes  as  the  human  soul. 

Our  previous  inquiries  have  taught  us  that  the  prominent  attri* 
butes  of  the  substance  which  we  call  the  human  soul  are  its 
capacities  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  will.  But  to  know,  to  feel,  to 
will,  are  operations  or  modes  of  activity  and  suffering.  These 
capacities  are  enel^ies,  simply  causative  of  certain  effects,  or 
which  involve  energies  that  are  causative.  These  three  attri- 
butes obviously  fall  under  the  category  or  relation  of  causation. 

The  power  of  the  soul  to  he  consdovs  of  its  acts  and  states 
is  also  a  capacity  for  causal  efficiency,  which  like  the  others  is 
known  by  its  exercise  and  its  results. 

But  we  know  more  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  than  that  it  is 
the  cause  or  recipient  of  those  effects  which  we  call  its  states. 
The  truth  is  established  by  consciousness  that  the  soul  knows  these 
acts  and  states  to  be  its  own,  i.  e.,  to  be  caused  or  suffered  by  the 
individual  ego,  or  self. 

These  states  and  products  of  the  soul's  causal  activity,  are 
transient  and  changing,  while  the  ego  is  permanent  and  enduring. 
As  the  cause  or  recipient  of  these  changes  the  soul  is  identical 
with  itself.  They  are  diverse,  the  soul  is  one.  The  psychical 
attributes  therefore  require  the  categories  of  identity,  diversity 
and  time,  as  well  as  that  of  causation. 

Besides  the  attributes  of  the  soul  which  are  revealed  in  con- 
sciousness, it  is  capable  of  acts  or  processes  of  which  it  is  conscious 
only  of  the  results  in  its  psychical  experience.  The  capacities  for 
these  results,  whether  the  results  are  dependent  on  psychical  or 
material  conditions,  are  also  causative,  and  are  therefore  properly 
classed  among  causative  attributes. 

Besides  the  relations  of  causation  there  are  relations  of  design 
which  pertain  to  the  soul.  These  are  conspicuous  both  in  the 
relations  of  one  power  and  act  of  the  soul  to  another,  and  also 
in  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  external  world  and  to  the  body 
which  connects  it  with  that  world.     All  of  these  relations  are 
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attributes  of  the  soul;  some  of  these,  however,  are  bo 
to  OD  adequate  coDceptioo  of  its  nature  as  to  duserYe  1 
sidered  as  essential  and  distinguishing. 

We  find  then,  that  ihose  relations  of  the  individa 
which  it  is  uaually  defined,  are  its  capacities  to  dn  and 
to  know  and  attain  its  end  or  destiny,  and  these  attribu 
found  in.  the  Categories  of  Causation  and  Design, 
these  we  add  its  relations  of  Identity  and  Time  we  con 
cycle  of  its  attributes.  From  this  analysis  we  derii 
lowing  definition :  Th<U  Sitislance  which  we  call  the  3% 
is  an  identical  enduring  self,  capable  of  spiritual  adg  an 
the  tuecesaion  of  time,  wMch  are  adapted  to  certain  enda  u 
to  the  univsne  oj  being.  The  relation  of  substance  and 
when  thus  applied,  is  that  of  a  being  and  of  certain  disti 
or  essential  relations,  as  of  time,  identity,  causation  fti 
which  appertain  to  the  being. 

§  328.  A  material  substance, again,  is,  tik 
■uilU  dsfl^.  substance,  a  being  discerned  or  discernible 
tive  or  direct  knowledge  and  also  definable 
cient  variety  and  number  of  relations  to  distinguish  it  1 
beings.  These  relations  are  discerned  by  sense-pero 
consciousness,  and  are  generalized  by  thought-  A  Ma 
atanee  fnay  be  defined:  a  being  occupying  definite  limiU 
nnd  produetive  of  gpeeifio  gensatioiis  in,  the  Mrdisnt  sou^c 
of  which  it  ig  perceived  or  known  to  exist. 

Fird  of  all,  it  is  related  to  space  in  triiial  extension. 
be  urged  that,  in  one  sense,  the  spactrum  cast  by  the 
a  screen,  or  the  rainbow  flung  athwart  a  cloud  are  ma 
stances,  with  only  pupcrficial  or  bina!  extension;  bu 
substance,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  has  threefuld  extena 
we  say,  extension  in  three  dimensions. 

Corporeal  substance  has  a  nemihd  relation  to  space 
of  space-occupying  or  spacs-filling.  This  is  often 
solidity  or  impenetrability  of  matter,  hut  should  be  cai 
tinguished  from  that  power  of  niatrer  to  awaken  thd 
of  hardness,  which  is  also  called  solidity.  The  first  ia 
to  space  which  is  tested  and  expressed  by  the  appi 
notion.  The  second  is  the  capacity  of  the  body  b 
peciBc  sensation  on  occasion  of  touch.  
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The  third  class  of  relations  which  belong  to  corporeal  substance 
are  its  pi)wers  variously  to  affect,  through  the  senses,  the  body  as 
animated  and  ensouled,  and  also  the  soul  itself  as  a  sentient 
agent  Every  material  substance  has  power  to  produce  certain 
so-callei  impressions  on  the  so-called  organs  of  sensation,  i,  e,y 
upon  the  body  as  organized  to  receive  these  impressions.  Of 
these  effects,  the  vibration  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  formation 
of  the  image  on  the  retina,  are  examples.  These  may  occur 
without  sensation,  as  is  manifest  in  cases  of  disease,  of  mental 
excitement,  and  the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents.  But  the  condition 
of  any  of  these  effects,  is  a  living  body.  Consequent  upon  these 
are  those  effects  upon  the  sensitive  or  sentient  soul  which  are 
called  sensations,  or  sensations  proper.  The  condition  of  the  last 
is  a  body  living  and  ensouled.  In  sensation,  or  the  sense -element 
of  the  complex  act  called  sense-perception,  the  soul  is  purely 
receptive,  or  passive,  and  the  material  substance  is  active.  Its 
various  powers  to  produce  these  sensations  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  category  or  relation  of  causation. 

On  the  condition  of  the  experience  of  these  sensations  the  be- 
ing which  causes  them  is  known  to  exist  as  a  Non-ego,  But  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  perceived  is  in  itself  no  attribute  of  matter  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  causative  power.  To  perceive  is  an  act 
of  the  mind.  The  causative  energy  and  the  capacity  which  fits 
for  this  act,  both  pertain  to  the  mind  alone.  Matter,  so  far  as  it 
is  perceived,  acts  neither  upon  the  body  nor  the  soul.  Matter  is, 
i,  e,,  exists,  and  is  known  by  the  mind  to  be.  It  is  not  correct  to 
aay,  that  it  is  known  onlj  as  the  cause  of  the  sensations  which  the 
soul  suffers  or  receives ;  making  it  to  be  known  only  as  the 
unknown  cause  of  a  felt  effect.  Rather,  it  is  known  to  be  and 
also  as  causing  these  sensations.  As  existing,  it  is  known  to  have 
other  relations  than  its  power  to  cause  sensations.  Space  is  a 
reality,  and  so  are  the  spatial  relations  of  matter  as  known.  To 
define  matter  with  J.  8.  Mill  (Logic,  L,c.  3,  §7,)  as  "the  ex- 
ternal cause  to  which  we  ascribe  our  sensations,"  is  to  overlook 
entirely  these  relations  of  matter  to  space,  and  misinterpret  the 
act  of  knowledge  itself.  To  say  that  "  matter  may  be  defined  as  a 
permanent  possibility  oi  sensation"  (Exam,  of  Ham.,  c.  xi.),is  to 
&11  into  a  nk^re  serious  error. 

Besides  the  relations  of  material  substances  to  space  and  to  the 
23 
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Stance  may  be  conceived  as  an  ultimate  molecule,  or  a  simple 
cell.  Every  being  that  is  one  and  continuous,  of  whatever  size, 
in  whatever  form,  or  held  together  by  whatever  bond  of  union,  is 
a  material  substance. 

A  certain  continuity  in  time,  or  permanence,is  either  required 
as  a  defining  characteristic  of  substance,  or  is  implied  in  its  defi- 
nition. This  integrity  of  the  whole  is  presumed  as  having 
continued  and  as  likely  to  continue  for  some  considerable  period, 
or  the  being  indicated  would  scarcely  be  called  a  substance.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  worth  noticing  by  defining  attributes  if  it 
did  not  so  remain. 

The  relative  permanence  of  material  substance  explains  the 
conception  of  its  identity.  Identity  in  such  a  substance  may 
pertain  to  the  constituent  elements  only,  or  to  the  form  only,  or 
to  the  uniting  force,  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  connection  of 
one  part  with  another  in  a  series  of  changes  which  involve  a 
total  alteration  of  both  constituents  and  form.  Thus  if  the  same 
particles  remain  united  in  the  same  form  by  mechanical  aggrega- 
tion, the  substance  is  eminently  the  same ;  the  only  diversity  in 
such  a  case  being  that  of  relation  to  other  substances — h 
diversity  of  time  or  place  or  both.  Should  the  constituents  re- 
main the  same  and  the  form  be  changed,  it  might  be  called  the 
same,  provided  the  constituents  were  viewed  as  more  important 
than  the  form.  IP  the  external  form  is  changed  by  growth  or 
development,  as  in  plants  or  animals,  the  continuously  acting 
force  is  regarded  as  making  them  a  substance.  If  the  parts  of 
a  knife  or  a  ship  are  displaced  and  replaced  by  successive  re- 
movals and  substitutions  while  the  form  and  functions  are  re- 
tained, the  substance  is  still  called  the  same  by  a  loose  analogy 
taken  from  living  agents  and  their  gradual  accretion  and  growth. 

§  330.  We  have  seen  that  a  change  in  form  and 

.     11.1  1  1         .  /»  Tl»o  prodat- 

structure  or  in  both,  mvolves  the  production  of  a  new  tion  of  new 
substance,  because  it  involves  the  production  of  rela- 
tions which  clearly  distinguish  such  a  substance.  A  living 
being,  as  an  animal,  consists  in  part  of  certain  material  particles 
or  elements.  If  a  succession  of  changes  or  decompositions  and 
recompositions  could  go  on  before  our  eyes,  so  that  we  could 
trace  the  same  particles  back  through  every  form  in  which  they 
can  possibly  exist,  through  plant,  mineral,  earth,  air,  water,  etc 
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Our  analysis  has  shown  that  a  material  substance  is  so  far 
from  being  independent  of  other  beings  and  forces,  that,  pro' 
perlj  speaking,  no  material  substance  is  in  any  sense  inde- 
pendent, or  can  be  conceived  to  be  so.  Every  material  sub- 
stance is  what  it  is  by  the  productive  or  sustaining  force  of  all 
other  beings  and  forces  in  the  universe.  It  b  also  conceived  and 
defined  to  be  what  it  is  by  its  relations  to  these  forces,  the  ex- 
pre&sed  and  the  implied.  It  cannot  exist  and  cannot  be  defined 
except  by  these  relations  to  other  beings  and  agencies.  If  ma- 
terial substance  is  dependent,  it  is  not  necessarily  indestructible. 
Should  the  forces  which  sustain  it  be  withdrawn,  or  their  action 
be  changed,  it  would  cease  to  be,  or  ceas^  to  be  the  same  sub- 
stance that  it  was. 

And  yet  we  constantly  assume  that  material  substances  are 
permanent, — ^not  the  ultimate  particles  alone,  but  even  the  continu- 
ous forms  in  which  they  exist  and  perpetually  reappear.  If  we 
did  not  assume  this,  we  should  not  define  the  constituents  of 
either, — we  should  neither  form  them  into  concepts,  nor  apply 
these  concepts  for  the  ends  of  knowledge.  What  is  the  nature 
and  what  are  the  grounds  of  this  assumption  ?  They  are  none 
other  than  that  the  agencies  and  laws  which  sustain  and  produce 
these  substances  will  remain,  in  order  to  accomplish  certain 
ends  for  which  they  exist.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  by  re- 
lations of  orderly  design  that  we  can  explain  or  vindicate  that 
belief  in  the  permanence  of  the  material  structure  as  to  its  fo/ms 
of  being  and  their  constituents  which  is  received  as  an  axiom  in 
all  physical  or  inductive  philosophy.  That  this  permanence  or 
indestructibility  is  not  essential  or  necessary,  that  it  cannot  be 
viewed  as  an  axiomatic  truth,  appears  from  the  broader  and 
deeper  axioms  on  which  it  rests.  These  axioms  involve  the  rela- 
tion of  design  and  belief  in  a  designer. 

There  are  philosophers  who  deny  that  there  are  any 

^  /.  t  n  .11  Dogmas  thnt 

permanent  lorms  or  elements  or  material  substance,  seem  to  deny 
Such  believe  that  nothing  is  fixed,  either  in  sub- 
stance or  attributes ;  that  every  thing  in  the  universe  is  in  a  per- 
petual flux,  that  the  law  of  development  controls  all  existence^ 
so  that  one  form  and  species  of  being  is  evolved  from  another — 
the  more  complex  from  the  more  simple — in  endless  progression. 
One  relation  of  permanence  in  nature  must,  however,  be  as* 
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sumed  by  all  these  philosophers,  and  that  is,  the  permanence  of  thii 
law  or  principle  of  development  itself  If  it  may  be  assumed  from 
the  limited  ^cts  and  observations  adduced,  that  the  law  of  de- 
velopment has  prevailed  in  all  the  ages,  and  has  evolved  one  form 
of  being  after  another,  by  a  steady  progress  and  in  regular 
order,  then  the  permanence  of  the  law  of  development  itself 
must  be  referred  to  a  fixed  purpose  and  design  of  nature.  The 
law  of  development  cannot,  therefore,  drive  the  &ct  of  design 
out  of  the  universe,  nor  dispense  with  the  assumption  of  design 
as  one  of  the  axioms  of  science. 
^       .       ,       §  332.  Our  analysis  of  matter  and  spirit  has  shown 

The  reciprocal  "  /.i.i  oii 

relations  of  that  many  of  the  attributes  of  both  can  only  be  ex- 
Bpir  tuai  sub-  plained  and  understood  by  means  of  one  another. 

Btaoce  

The  one  can  be  defined  and  known  only  by  the 
other.  To  understand  and  describe  the  one  we  must  make  use 
of  the  other.  But  the  two  are  in  some  important  respects  veiy 
unlike.  In  order  to  show  this  with  success,  we  must  first  con- 
sider the  difference  between  the  direct  and  reflex  knowledge  of 
both. 
„,  ,     .     ^        The  mind  knows  both  matter  and  mind  by  direct 

Hind  and  mat-  •^ 

Sid  indirect/^  ^^^  reflcx  knowledge.  By  direct  knowledge  in 
known.  seuse-perccption,  it  knows  matter  as  a  being.     By 

direct  knowledge  in  consciousness,  it  knows  itself  as  the  agent 
which  knows  matter  and  is  also  the  subject  of  certain  sensations. 
It  knows  both  these  objects  in  certain  relations.  It  knows  mat- 
tsr  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be  diverse  from  itself  the  knower, 
and  to  be  extended,  i.  e.,  to  have  space  relations ;  it  knows  itself 
to  exist,  and  enduringly  to  feel  and  act,  i,  e.,  to  have  time  rela- 
tions. 

By  indirect  or  reflex  knowledge  the  soul  is  considered  as  sen- 
tient as  well  as  percipient.  As  sentient  it  receives  or  suffers  certain 
effects,  viz. :  the  sensations  of  which  matter  is  the  cause.  As  perci- 
pient it  knows  by  consciousness  its  own  subjective  states  as  thus 
caused,  and  by  sense-perception  the  being  that  causes  them ;  also 
that  this  being  is  not  itself,  and  is  extended  in  space.  The  being 
having  these  capacities  to  cause  these  effects  in  itself  as  a  sen- 
tient it  defines  as  matter. 

In  other  words,  in  sense-perception,  the  intellect  knows  some- 
thing more  than  subjective  or  spiritual  effects,  viz.,  specific  sensa- 
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tions,  as  of  touch,  sight,  etc.,  for  which  it  assumes  an  unknown 
caujse.  It  iTOt  only  knows  itself  directly  and  those  acts  and 
objects  that  a^e  purely  spiritual,  but  it  knows  material  objects 
also,  and  by  its  prerogative  as  an  agent  competent  to  know. 
If  it  did  not  know  them  directly  as  beings,  it  could  not  know 
them  as  extended  or  as  diverse  from  itself,  or  even  as  causal 
agents. 

We  say,  then,  without  reserve,  that  the  mind  in  sensepercep- 
Uon,  knows  matter  or  material  being  as  truly  and  as  directly  as  in 
consciousness  it  knows  the  ego,  or  mental  being, 

§  333.  The  qualities  of  matter  have  been  divided 
into  the  primary  and  the  secondary.  The  primary  ©i  muTter'^'H! 
include  its  relations  to  space,  as  extension  and  space-  SJcoSry.  *°** 
occupancy, or  impenetrability.  The  secondary  ijiclude 
its  causative  relations  to  the  sentient  soul,  as  hardness,  color, 
smeU,  taste,  etc.  [Dugald  Stewart  divides  these  relations  into 
Mathemaiical  affections  and  Prinuiry  and  Secondary  qualities.  Ham- 
ilton recognizes  three  classes,  the  Primary,  the  Secondary,  and  the 
Secundo-primary :  the  primary  including  the  relations  of  exten- 
sion; the  secundo-primary,  resistance,  gravity,  repulsion,  and  iner- 
tia ;  and  the  secondary,  the  capacities  to  cause  sensations.] 

The  principle  of  this  two-fold  division  is  obviously  just  and  the 
application  of  it  is  easy.  The  analysis  already  made  has  shown 
that  these  two  classes  of  attributes  are  clearly  distinguished  in 
fiict.  The  relations  of  matter  to  space  do  not  in  their  logical  con- 
tent, as  distinguished  by  the  mind,  involve  the  recognition  of  any 
sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of  matter  to  produce 
certain  sensations  of  touch,  sight,  smell,  taste,  and  sound,  can 
only  be  known  by  considering  the  sensations  themselves  as  caused 
by  these  powers.  Of  the  first  class  we  have  direct  and  positive 
knowledge.  Of  the  second  our  knowledge  is  indirect  and  rela- 
tive, it  being  explained  by  the  effects  produced. 

There  is  still  another  element  in  matter  which  does  not  fall 
within  either  class,  and  this  is  matter  as  existing  in  distinction 
from  its  relations  to  other  matter,  to  the  sentient  spirit,  or  to 
space  or  time.  This  is  known  by  direct  mental  apprehension, 
in  connection  with  felt  sensations  and  on  condition  of  the  excited 
or  impelled  sensorium.  Matter  is  known  as  being  and  also  as 
causing  these  sensations:  not  as  though  its  being  were  only  known 
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by  relation  to  these  sensations ;  but  it  is  du*ectly  known  as  being 
and  also  as  related  to  these  sensations  which  it  causes.  Every 
thing  which  is  known  as  related,  is  known  to  be ;  consequently, 
the  matter  which  is  known  as  related  to  the  sensations  must  also 
be  known  to  exist. 

Two  questions  remain  to  be  considered  in  respect  to  these 
two  classes  of  qualities,  (a.)  Are  the  primary  qualities  distin- 
guished from  the  secondary  in  being  alone  essential  to  the  con- 
ception of  matter,  as  Locke  and  others  assert  ?  (6.)  Do  the  pri- 
mary qualities  alone  give  us  a  knowledge  of  matter  as  it  really  is 
and  as  distinguished  from  a  relative  knowledge  ? 

§  334.  (a)  Are  the  primary  qualities  alone  essential  to  matter  ? 
The  primary  qualities  are  essential  to  the  conception  of  matter, 
so  far  as  they  are  required  and  sufficient  to  define  and  distinguish 
this  kind  of  being  from  every  other.  It  is  of  course  implied  that 
such  relations  are  always  true  of  this  kind  of  existence — ^that 
they  are  always  present  and  never  absent  in  a  single  individual. 
This  being  assumed,  we  have  only  to  ask  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  relations  to  serve  the  purposes  of  definition.  It  is  obvious 
that  for  this  purpose  no  other  relations  of  matter  are  necessary 
than  its  relations  to  space.  These  are  always  present,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  defining  the  concept,  matter,  these  only  are 
required. 

It  is  contended  that  they  are  essential,  and  therefore  primary, 
in  another  sense,  viz.,  in  being  adequate  as  they  exist  in  different 
forms  and  varieties  to  account  for  all  the  secondary  qualities,  so 
that  color,  taste,  heat,  electricity  can  all  be  resolved  into  the  num- 
ber, position,  and  motion  of  iiomogeneous  molecules.  It  is  obvious 
however  that  this  is  not  a  logical,  or  psychological,  or  even  a 
metaphysical  problem,  but  one  that  is  purely  physical — a  problem 
which  can  be  solved  by  extensive  observations  of  every  species 
of  matter  and  a  more  penetrating  insight  into  its  powers  and  laws 
than  has  yet  been  reached.  Its  solution  must  be  left  with  the 
physicists,  to  whom  it  properly  belongs. 

§  335.  The  second  question,  (6)  involves  the  more 
uom«naf  ^**o^r  Comprehensive  inquiry,  la  our  knowledge  of  either 
fedgeJ^''"^^    ^^°^^  ^^   spirit  real,or  only  phenomenal  f 

The  real  J  in  the  language  of  recent  philosophy,  is 
opposed  both  to  the  phenomenal  and  the  relative.    It  is  used 
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in  the  first  connection  by  Kant,  and  in  the  second  by  Hamil- 
ton. 

We  have  seen  that  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities 
of  matter  is  more  direct  than  that  of  the  seco^adary  qualities, 
because  to  the  apprehension  of  the  latter  the  reflexive  con- 
sideration of  the  soul  as  sentient  and  percipient  is  required.  But 
the  knowledge  of  Uie  relations  of  matter, — as  indeed  of  the  mind, — 
in  one  sense  of  the  term,  must  necessarily  be  a  relative  knowledge, 
whether  the  relations  are  primary  or  secondary. 

But  besides  this  knowledge  of  the  mutual  relations  of  matter 
and  spirit,  we  have  also  a  knowledge  of  both  directly  as  beings — 
of  matter  by  perceptioyi  and  of  spirit  by  consciousness.  Is  this 
direct  knowledge  real  knowledge  ?  This  question  is  important, 
and  has  been  so  much  discussed  in  modern  speculation  as  to  re- 
quire special  consideration. 

The  phenomenal,  as  contrasted  with  the  real,  may  be  imder- 
stood  in  two  senses.  It  may  mean  that  that  which  appears  to  one 
sense  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be  to  another;  as  when  a  stick, 
thrust  in  the  water,  appears  to  be  bent,  but  is  not  so  in  fact ;  or, 
when  the  rainbow  appears  to  be,  but  is  not,  a  solid  arch.  In 
cases  like  these,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  one  percept,  as  that 
given  to  the  eye,  is  the  sign  of  another,  that  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  touch.  We  infer  that  what  we  see  with  the  eye  is,  or 
will  prove  solid,  or,  as  we  say,  real, to  the  touch.  In  this  se^vse, 
that  which  is  known  by  the  sense  of  touch,  is  held  to  be  r.?aZ, 
while  what  is  apparent  to  or  inferred  from  vision  or  any  other 
sense  \3  phenomenal. 

The  phenomenal,  in  the  second  sense,  is  anything  manifested  to 
direct  observation — either  of  sense  or  consciousness — as  distin- 
guished from  the  elements  into  which  it  is  resolved,  and  the  powers 
or  laws  by  which  it  is  explained.  For  example,  the  rainbow,  as 
apprehended  by  the  eye,  is  a  phenomenon ;  but  the  light  reflected 
from  rain-drops  at  a  certain  angle  from  the  sun,  is  said  to  be  the 
reality.  The  rain-drop,  again,  as  a  phenomenon, is  a  portion  of 
water  definite  in  form,  relations  to  the  light,  and  appearance 
to  the  eye.  Water, again, when  chemically  analyzed,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  certain  agents  in  certain  proportions,  etc.  etc.  The  reality 
of  light  is  an  ether  capable  of  certain  undulations. 

According  to  this  iise  of  \h^'  '        '**'"  «»very  thing 
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something  which  we  never  can  reach.  This  real  we  cannot  know 
by  the  intellect.  It  is  true,  the  Reason,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Understanding,  must  assume  it  to  exist,  in  order  to  regu- 
late its  operations  and  conclusions,  but  even  the  Speculative 
Eeason  does  not  know  that  it  iu  fact  exists.  It  is  only  the 
Practical  or  Moral  Reason  which  commands  us  to  believe  that  it; 
exists  in  the  three  forms  of  Matter,  the  Soul,  and  God.  This 
knowledge  is  called  relative,  because  it  is  dep?ndent  on  the  eon 
stitution  of  the  soul,  and  the  ultimate  relations  by  which  we  con- 
nect the  objects  which  we  know.  If  these  were  changed,  all 
our  present  knowledge  would  be  changed  with  them.  It  is 
therefore  relative  to  these  powers  and  dependent  on  the  rela- 
tions according  to  which  they  connect  objects  in  knowing. 

In  the  language  of  Hamilton:  "Our  whole  knowledge  of 
luind  and  of  matter  is  relative — conditioned — relatively  condi- 
tioned. Of  things  absolutely  or  in  themselves — ^be  they  external, 
or  be  they  internal — we  know  nothing  or  know  them  as  incogniza- 
ble ;  and  become  aware  of  their  incomprehensible  existence  only  as 
this  is  indirectly  and  accidentally  revealed  to  us  through  certain 
qualities  related  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  and  which  quali- 
ties, again,  we  cannot  think  as  unconditioned,  irrelative,  existent 
in  and  of  themselves.  All  that  we  know  is  therefore  phenomenal 
— phenomenal  of  the  unknow.a. 

"Our  knowledge  is  relative:  1st,  because  existence  is  not 
cognizable  absolutely  and  in  itself,  but  only  in  special  modes ; 
2d,  because  these  modes  can  be  known  only  if  they  stand  in  a 
certain  relation  to  our  faculties;  and  3d,  because  the  modes,  thus 
relative  to  our  faculties,  are  presented  to  and  known  by  the  mind 
only  under  modifications  determined  by  the  faculties  themselves." 
Met  Lee.  8. 

To  secure  ourselves  against  this  distrust  of  our  capacity  to 
know  the  real,  we  have  endeavored  to  distingaish  between  ob- 
jects as  perceived  by  sense  and  consciousness,  and  as  known  in 
higher  relations.  Things  and  facts  given  in  experience  are,  as 
phenomena,  j  ust  what  they  appear  to  be.  But  when  we  view  them 
in  their  relations  to  causes  and  laws,  we  call  those  real  whose  causes 
are  permanent  and  always  active.  These  are  constant,  ever-pres- 
ent, and  enduring  effects.  If  the  causes  are  cccasional  and  short- 
lived; their  effects  are  said  to  be  unreal.    Th?  iinivera?.l  licarht  and 
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the  wakeful  eye  cooperate  to  produce  and  prepare  for  the  per- 
ceivmg  mind  the  reality  which  we  call  the  visible  universe.  Let 
this  light  be  dimmed,  or  the  eye  be  dimmed  (one  or  both),  and 
the  colored  universe  is  an  actual  reality  no  longer.  But  inasmuch 
as  its  conditions  or  causes  are  ever  ready  to  produce  this  phenom- 
enal being,  it  is  said  to  be  real  or  a  reality.  It  is  only  as  we 
assure  ourselves  that  these  conditions  are  permanent,  because  they 
are  sustained  by  the  agencies  and  the  designs  of  the  living  Grod, 
that  we  find  the  profoundest  import  as  well  as  the  sufficient 
ground  of  reality. 

But  when  we  hear  Kant  and  Hamilton  inquire,  May  not  the 
intellect  which  perceives,  also  create  the  objects  which  it  beholds, 
with  a  similar  liability  to  change  as  the  sensorium  t.  e.,  Is  not 
existence  with  its  categories,  itself  a  phenomenon  dependent 
upon  changeable  forces,  and  therefore  relative  to  the  powers  and 
forms  of  the  intellect  ?  We  answer.  No.  Every  analogy  fails  by 
which  we  interpret  the  realities  of  the  knowing  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  sentient  soul.  The  soul,  as  intellect,  not  only  acts  in  know- 
ing according  to  the  constitution  which  makes  it  what  it  is, 
but  it  assumes,  and  must  assume,  that  its  intuitive  relations  are 
discerned  and  affirmed  by  every  intellect  whether  creating  or  cre- 
ated, and  are  therefore  the  real  elements  of  all  trustworthy 
knowing  as  a  subjective  process,  and  of  all  valid  knowledge  as  an 
objective  fact.  To  whatever  object-matter  this  process  and  its 
resulti  are  applied  (whether  it  be  to  material  or  spiritual,  or  to 
the  thinking  agent  itself),  these  categories  are  absolute  and  real, 
and  cannot  be  even  supposed  to  be  relative  or  phenomenal.  To 
suppose  them  such,  is  to  commit  intellectual  suicide.  It  is  to  in- 
troduce constant  antagonism  into  every  process  which  we  perform, 
and  the  elements  of  self-destruction  into  every  result  which  these 
processes  evolve,  as  well  as  logical  incompatibility  and  confusion 
into  the  language  by  which  both  processes  and  results  are  ex- 
pressed. It  is  to  philosophize  ourselves  into  the  impossibility  of 
philosophy,  and  by  assumptions  which  we  argue  that  we  may 
neither  assume  nor  confide  in.  It  is  not  only  to  offend  against 
reason  by  introducing  inconsistency  into  that  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  self-consistent,  but  it  is  to  overlook  or  deny  those  desigrns 
which  we  must  assume  that  the  universe  exists  to  fulfill,so  far  at 
least  as  it  is  capable  of  being  known. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FINITE  AND  CONDITIONED. — THE  INFINITE  AND  ABSOLUTE 

The  questions  concerning  the  finite  and  its  relations,  the  con- 
ditioned and  its  dependence  upon  the  absolute,  are  the  most 
vexed  and  the  most  unsettled  of  any  in  modem  speculation.  Can 
the  infinite  be  conceived  or  known  by  a  finite  intellect  ?  Can 
the  unconditioned  be  brought  under  those  relations  which  are 
appropriate  only  to  the  conditioned  ?  These  questions  we  must 
attempt  to  answer,  if  we  would  analyze  all  the  powers  and  explain 
all  the  products  of  the  human  intellect.  We  can  do  this  more 
successfully  if  we  consider  the  finite  and  the  conditioned  apart 
from  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.     We  begin  with 

I.   The  finite  and  the  conditioned. 

§  336.  The  process  of  knowledge  in  all  the  forms 
as  yet  considered,  is  a  unifying  and  therefore  a  limi-  limiting  pro- 
ting  process.  Each  object  which  it  takes  in  hand  it 
analyzes  into  many  parts,  and  discriminates  into  various  elements. 
The  parts  it  then  proceeds  to  recombine  into  a  completed  whole : 
the  elements  it  blends  into  a  perfected  product  It  leaves  it  a 
completed  whole  or  finished  result,  which  passes  into  the  sum  of 
its  possessions  as  a  known,  a  defined,  and  therefore  a  limited  or 
finite  object 

Thus,  in  sense-perception,  the  objects  are  perceived  by  being 
first  separated  into  distinct  percepts,  each  of  which  is  perfected 
by  a  separate  act  of  analytic  attention,  and  which  are  again  united 
into  a  completed  whole  in  space. 

The  units  thus  constituted  may  be  enlarged  by  the  imagina- 
tion  and  memory.  Spatial  objects  may  be  added  one  to  another,  so 
as  to  increase  the  space-unit  to  the  farthest  limit ;  or  the  imagina- 
tion may  suppose  them  created  where  they  are  not.  Memory 
may  add  to  the  present  mental  states  all  that  have  gone  before 
within  its  own  experience.  Imagination  supplies  all  that  now 
exist  or  that  might  exist  in  other  minds.  Each  of  these  forms  of 
the  representative  power,  after  its  own  manner,  produces  units  oi 
finite  wholes. 
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existing  spirits  which  we  know,  exist  and  act  within  certain  de- 
fined spheres  of  extension.  When  all  these  extended  beings,  and 
these  spheres  of  spiritual  being  and  action,  are  gathered  into  the 
universe  known,  its  extension  is  still  limited  or  defined.  So  far, 
also,  as  we  trace  this  universe  of  beings  and  phenomena  back- 
wards or  forwards  through  the  series  of  its  changing  developments, 
its  duration  is  limited  by  a  beginning  and  end.  There  is  a  first 
and  a  last  of  the  series,  if  it  is  limited ;  whether  the  terms  de- 
signate a  single  object  or  a  single  act,  or  collectively  designate 
many  objects  and  acts. 

It  is  also  a  conditioned  universe.  Every  part  and  element  in 
it  depends  on  something  other  than  itself,  for  what  it  is  and  for 
what  it  does.  It  begins  to  be  by  the  operation  of  one  or  more 
agents  acting  according  to  laws,  and  these  agents  are  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  its  existence.  It  also  continues  to  exist  under 
the  operation  of  conditions.  These  conditions  are  the  causes, 
laws,  and  ends  of  its  being,  and  these  prescribe  its  being,  as  well 
as  the  sphere  and  the  results  of  its  activity.  Each  part  of  the 
universe  being  thus  dependent  on  productive  forces  other  than 
itself,  the  universe  itself,  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  be  conditioned  as 
well  as  limited.  But  is  this  all  that  we  know?  Is  this  all  that 
exists?  Besides  the  limited,  is  there  the  unlimited?  Besides 
the  conditioned  and  dependent,  is  there  the  unconditioned,  the 
self-existent,  and  self-active  ?     These  questions  introduce 

II.  The  infinite  and  ahsolvte,  and  their  relations  to  the  finite  and 
dependent 

§  338.  To  understand  the  import  of  the  questions  The  import  of 
concerning  these  much-vexed  topics,  and  to  attempt  *^f  *«";■  {^ 
to  answer  them,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  clear  J«*e. 
away  all  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  terms  which  are  employed, 
and  to  bring  the  mind  to  a  definite  apprehension  of  the  various 
senses  in  which  they  may  be  interchanged  and  confounded.  We 
consider,  first  of  all,  the  etymology  of  the  more  important  of 
these  terms. 

We  begin  with  the  infinite. 

Infinite  signifies,  literally,  that  which  is  not  bounded  or  ter- 
minated. It  is  primarily  applied  to  spatial  quantity.  Every 
thing  which  has  extent  is  terminated  or  bounded  by  some  other 
obi<  *s  which  are  also  ex^'^^'^'^H.     The  line  or  surface 
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The  primary  signification  of  the  conditioned  is  that  of  necessary 
dependence.  Its  secondary  application  is  to  objects  of  quantity, 
thus  reversing  the  process  through  which  the  finite  passes.  The 
finite  proceeds  from  a  signification  of  quantity  to  one  of  qualUv. 
The  conditioned  proceeds  from  quality  to  quantity. 
The  line  and  sur&ce  are  the  conditions  as  well  as  the  qoaiity  «nd 
limits  respectively  of  the  sur&ce  and  the  solid,  but 
golely  becau^ie  they  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  conception  of 
each.  In  the  same  manner,  space  and  time  are  the  conditions  of 
extension  and  duration,  because  they  are  essential  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  each.  These  can  neither  be  logically  thought  of,  nor  really 
exist,  except  as  they  involve  space  and  time  as  their  conditions. 
All  the  limits  of  objects  of  quantity  are  also  their  conditions,  but 
all  the  conditions  of  such  objects  are  not  necessarily  their  limits. 

The  unconditioned  is  that  which  is  not  conditioned — i.  e.,  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  another  object  for  thought,  being,  or  act, 
as  a  constituent,  cause,  or  object.  Whenever  the  positive,  the 
conditioned,  can  be  applied,  the  negative  unconditioned,  can  be 
logically  conceived  as  its  opposite. 

§340.  JThe  absolute  is  still  another  term  that  is 
often  interchanged  with  the  infihite  and  the  uncondi-  ieverBi  seosM 
tioned.  Originally  and  etymologically,  it  signifies 
freed  from,  or  severed.  This  signification  is  purely  negative  with 
reference  to  that  from  which  the  subject  is  freed.  It  was  also 
applied  to  mean  the  finished  or  completed^  even  as  the  Latin  word 
absolutus,  as  is  thought,  was  originally  used  of  the  web  when 
ready  to  be  taken  from  the  loom.  Both  these  senses  have  passed 
into  the  modem  use  of  the  term,  and  determined  the  varieties  of 
its  application.  First  of  all,  absolute  and  absolutely  is  applied 
to  any  thought  or  thing  as  viewed  apart  from  any  of  its  rela- 
tions— regarded  simply  by  itself.  This  meaning  is  near  akin  tc 
that  of  an  object  viewed  as  complete  within  or  by  itself  Next, 
it  is  applied  to  that  which  is  complete  of  itself  so  &r  as  the 
relations  of  dependence  are  concerned ;  to  that  which  is  necessa- 
rily dependent  on  nothing  besides  itself  In  this  sense  it  is  very 
near  in  meaning  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  vneondUioned  al. 
ready  explained.  SHU  further  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  severed 
or  separated  from  all  relations  whatever,  or  not  related — ^i.  e.,  not 
admitting  of  any  relations.     This  sense  Hamilton  and  Mansel 
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But  this  inference,  by  whomsoever  it  is  countenanced  or  made, 
is  manifestly  invalid.  It  does  not  follow,  because  a  concept  ii 
designated  by  a  negative  term,  that  it  is  not  positively  conceived ; 
or,  because  an  object  is  called  by  such  a  name,  that  it  is  not 
really  known.  K  the  only  fact  that  is  prominent  before  the 
mind  be  that  an  object  is  not  something  else — ^whether  it  be  a 
being  or  a  quality — it  may  be  designated  by  a  negative  term. 
This  term  does  not  deny  its  real  existence,  or  that  it  is  both 
knowable  and  known,  for  it  may  assume  and  imply  both.  It 
simply  sets  forth  its  contrast  with  something  else.  If  we  see  a 
bat,  and  say  of  it.  It  is  not  a  bird,  or,  It  is  not  a  beast,  or  if  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  for  lack  of  name,  had  called  the  ox  a  motrdog, 
the  use  of  a  negative  appellation  would  not  necessarily  authorize 
us  to  infer  the  absence  of  definite  conceptions  or  of  positive  know- 
ledge. So,  when  we  gather  together  the  entire  sphere  of  finite 
being,  and  stretching  our  thought  beyond,  apprehend  something 
which  is  unlike  it  and  contrasted  with  it  by  being  iwt  finite,  not 
conditioned,  and  not  dependent,  we  do  not  confess  that  we  cannot 
conceive  it  or  that  we  do  not  know  it  as  something  positive  and 
real  because  we  emphasize  this  single  relation  of  contrast  by  the 
use  of  such  negative  terms  as  the  infinite,  the  unconditioned,  and 
the  absolute. 

Again,  these  concepts  are  not  "  negative  "  in  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  what  is  called  "negative  thinking**  This  negative 
thinking  is  distinguished  from  the  mere  thinking  of  a  negative — 
i.  e,,  thinking  a  positive  in  a  negative  relation — as  above  ex- 
plained. Those  who  teach  this,  assert  that  our  conceptions  of  the 
unconditioned,  etc.,  are  necessarily  negative,  because  they  are  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  think  them  which  is  unsuccessful,  and 
which,  whenever  it  is  repeated,  reminds  us  of  the  impotence  or 
imbecility  of  our  faculties. 

"  Every  thing  conceivable  in  thought  lies  between  two  extremes,  which,  as  con- 
tradictory of  each  other,  cannot  both  be  true,  but  of  which,  as  mutual  contradic 
tions,  one  must."  "  Spaee  cannot  be  conceived  by  us  either  as  an  infinite  or  a 
finite  maximum^  or  an  infinite  or  finite  minimum,  and  yet  if  it  is  conceived  at  all 
it  must  be  conceived  as  one  of  these,  and  forasmuch  as  we  cannot  eoDceive  it 
under  either,  we  have  only  a  negative  idea  of  space,  t.  «.,  an  idea  which  results 
from  an  impotent  attempt  to  conceive  it.  The  same  is  true  of  time,  and  even  of 
causation  itself.'—Hamilton.  Mef,,  Lee,  S8.  Mansel  illus*^ 
gative  thinking  still  more  definitely.    ''  A  ne^tivo  ow 
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Hamiton  {Letter  to  Calderwood)  reasons  as  though  this  were  the  only  possible 
eonception  of  the  true  absolute*  Mansel,  {Limitt  of  Bel,  Thougktf  Lee*  2,)  ex- 
pressly asserts  :  **  That  which  is  oonoeived  as  absolute  and  infinite  must  be  con- 
ceived as  containing  within  itself  the  sum  not  only  of  all  actual,  but  of  all  possi- 
ble modes  of  being.  For,  if  any  actual  mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is  related  t« 
that  mode,  and  limited  by  it."  "  The  metaphysical  representation  of  the  Deity, 
as  absolute  and  infinite,  must  necessarily ,  as  the  profoundest  metaphysicians  hare 
acknowledged,  amount  to  nothing  else  than  the  sum  of  all  reality." 

Of  this  view  of  the  absolute,  we  need  only  say,  that  it  is  not 
the  only  possible  conception,  nor  is  it  the  most  rational  concejv 
tion  which  can  be  taken  of  it.  In  a  gross  quantitative  sens?,  wo 
may  say  that  the  finite,  plus  the  so-called  infinite,  equals  the 
absolute,  and  that  the  result  is  in  conception  and  in  fact  the  un- 
conditioned and  the  infinite,  because  nothing  can  be  afiirmed  of 
it  in  the  way  of  distinction  or  relation.  But  the  question  at  once 
returns.  Is  this  the  absolute  and  the  unconditioned  which  the 
mind  necessarily  receives  in  thought  and  believes  in  fact  ?  This 
absolute  cannot  be  totality,  for  it  is  expressly  supplied  by  the 
mind  in  addition  to  the  finite,  and  in  order  to  account  for  and 
explain  this.  It  cannot  include  that  or  require  that  which  it  itself 
accounts  for  and  explains. 

Again :  The  absolute,  again,  is  not  a  concept  or  entity  which 
is  divested  of  all  interior  relations — a  something  entirely  one 
and  dmple. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  absolute  does  not  admit  the  idea 
of  parts,  because  parts  imply  division  and  relationship,  are 
driven  by  a  logical  necessity  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  one 
and  indivisible  in  respect  of  parts  and  relations.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  a  personal  being.  'A  person 
distingnishes  himself  fix>m  that  which  is  not  himself,  his  own 
being  from  his  acts,  and  both  fixHn  their  objects,  whether  these  be 
real  or  qHritnal.  His  acts  must  be  sacceaBiTe  to  one  another  also, 
and  thus  be  separable  and  distingoishablein  time.  All  theee  divi- 
able  pdute  and  distinguishable  rebukns  are,'  it  is  niged, '  entird  j 
inoompaliMe  with  the  concept  and  reality  of  tlie  abeohite.' 

Themt  Tiews  are  hdd  by  tiiose  wlio  deny  the  po«bility  of 
ixsmmaAtW  in  God,  as  veil  ms  bv  tliose  who,  like  Kamt,  Mamsd, 
and  HamUUm,  bdieve  diat  God  e  peEsooal,  hot  deaw  tkit,  m 
fiu-  as  Heie  bdierBd  to  bepeEsooal,  He  as  be  kaemn  mtb$ 
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It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  view  of  the  absolute,  as  has  been 
said  already,  that  the  absolute  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
possibility  of  parts  or  relations.  The  absence  of  necessary  de- 
pendence upon  the  finite  and  the  complete  dependence  of  the 
infinite  upon  itself,  does  not  imply  such  a  simplicity  or  oneness 
of  being,  as  excludes  complexness  or  personality. 

Tiie  absolute        ^  ^'^^'  ^^  ^^  ^®®^  earnestly  held  that  the  absolute 
ot  ,  are  know-  or    the    infinite  is   unknowable  by  a   finite    mind. 

Some  have  held  that  the  mind  cannot  properly 
know  either,  that  it  is,  or  wJiat  it  is;  others  that  we  can  know 
that  it  is,  but  not  what  it  is. 

Views  of  Kaut,       Kant,  Hamilton,  and  Mansel  all    hold   that   we 
MSSei?"^  ""**  cannot  know,  though  we  may  believe  that  the  infinite 

exists,  simply  because  the  conception  of  the  infinite 
is  not  within  the  grasp  of  the  finite.     Kant  teaches  that  the 
reason  why  we  cannot  know  the  infinite,  is,  that  our  faculties  of 
knowing  both  the  finite  and  the  infinite  have  merely  a  subjective 
necessity  and  validity,  and  therefore  we  cannot  trust  their  re- 
sults as  objectively  true.     Moreover,  if  we  apply  them  to  the  in- 
finite, we  are  involved  in  perpetual  antinomies  or  coniradictions. 
Our    only  apprehension  of  the    absolute   is,  therefore,  by  the 
practical  reason,  and  comes  in  the  way  of  a  moral  necessity 
through  the  categorical  imperative,  which  requires  us  to  receive 
certain  verities  as  true.     Jacobi,  Schleiermacher,  and  others  say, 
that  we  reach  these  by  faith  or  feeling,  and  not  by  knowledge. 
Hamilton  asserts  that  we  find  ourselves  impotent  to  know  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  contradictions  which  the  attempt  involves. 
But  he  expressly  asserts  "  that  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much 
more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge ;  and  there- 
fore, when  I  deny  that  the  infinite  can  by  us  be  known,  I  am  far 
from  denjing  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be  believed. 
This  I  have  indeed  anxiously  evinced,  both  by  reasoning  and  au- 
thority."    (Letter  to  Calderwood.) 

Herbert  Spencer  reasons    against    Hamilton    and 

Herbert  Spen-       _  ,'  ,.  ,  ,  ,1.1 

cer  dissents  in   Mausel,  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can   know  that  the 

I)Al*t 

Infinite  exists,  but  we  cannot  know  ivhai  it  is.  He 
contends  that  we  can  know  that  it  is,  because,  "  To  say  that  we 
cannot  know  the  Absolute  is,  by  implication,  to  affirm  that  there 
is  an  Absolute.     In  the  very  denial  of  our  power  to  know  what 
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the  Absolute  is,  there  lies  hidden  the  afisumption  that  it  is,  etc 
Besides  that  definite  consciousness  of  which  logic  formulates  the 
laws,  there  is  also  an  indefinite  consciousness  which  cannot  be 
formulated." — First  Principles,  P.  I.,  c.  iv.,  §  26. 

We  contend  that  the  absolute  is  knowable  —  that  man 
can  both  know  that  it  is  and  what  it  is.  But,  first  of  all,  we 
would  define  the  sense  in  which  it  cannot  be  known,  either  as  that 
or  what 

(a.)  It  cannot  be  known  by  the  imagination,  either  as  repre- 
sentative or  creative.  The  imagination  can  only  picture  that 
which  is  limited  by  space  and  time,  and  which  is  possessed  of 
limited  powers  of  matter  or  spirit.  The  absolute  and  infinite 
has  none  of  the  attributes  of  matter  or  spirit,  as  limited  by 
space  and  time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  either  imaged  or 
pictured. 

It  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  the  analogies  between 
pny  finite  objects  and  the  infinite  are  so  general  and  attenuated, 
that  the  imagination  can  render  no  available  or  efficient  service 
by  introducing  any  images  of  the  finite. 

To  attempt  to  image  the  relation  of  dependence  which  exists 
between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  by  such  special  and  limited 
examples  of  it  as  exist  between  different  limited  beings,  is 
either  superfluous  or  misleading.  The  relation  may  be  known 
&s  so  general,  like  that  of  simple  entity,  as  not  to  need  an  exam- 
ple; or  the  use  of  examples  may  introduce  many  extraneous 
and  unimportant  circumstances,  which  may  be  conceived  as 
essential  to  the  relation  in  question.  Thus,  when  it  h  reasoned 
that  self-existence,  personality,  the  creation  of  another  than  itself, 
the  possession  of  a  complex  nature — one  or  all,  are  incompatible 
with  the  true  infinite  and  unconditioned,  the  reasoning  is  founded 
on  the  attempted  exemplification  of  the  infinite  by  the  finite,  and 
on  the  unessential  accessories  which  finite  images  suggest.  Logi- 
caUy  expressed,  it  is  a  case  of  faUacia  accidenivi. 

The  antinomies  of  Kant  and  the  essential  contradictions  of 
Bamilton  each  of  which  seem  necessary  to  the  mind,  and  each  of 
which  exclude  the  other,  are  all  made  by  the  mind  itself  in  th« 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  infinite  by  the  finite.  The  antinomies  of 
Kant  are  incompatibilities  between  an  image  and  a  relation  which 
the  imcge  exemplifies,  or  between  two  images  p '  '""i- 
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trato  dififerent  relations,  or  between  two  concepts,  both  of  whicb 
ace  not  necessary  to  the  mind.  The  solution  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  a  re-statemeiit  of  the  conceptionB  between  which  these 
incompatibilitiea  are  said  to  exist.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
alleged  antinomy  involved  in  the  propositions  the  world  is  in  time 
imid  space  and  is  neither  finite  nor  inji:i.ite ;  the  eontradiction  lias 
between  a  feet  or  image  borrowed  from  experience,  and  an  alleged 
a  priori  oecefsity  of  thought.  But  tho  incompatibility  of  the 
one  with  the  other  arises  from  a  misconception  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  our  conception  of  the  infinite,  a  confounding  of  the 
extended  in  space  with  Hi«ice  itself  When  Hamilton  aays  we 
must  conceive  of  space  as  a  bounded  or  a  not  bounded  sphere,  he 
introduces  the  image  of  an  object  existing  in  space  and  limited 
in  apace,  in  order  to  illustrate  space  itself,  and  confounds  the 
one  with  the  other. 

We  observe  still  further,  (b.)  that  the  absolute, 
kDOwable,  is   not  a   notion    that   is   the   product   i 
inductive  or  deductive,  or  that  can  be  defined  in  a  ST/atem  of  lo^ii 
elagiifijoation,. 

It  cannot  be  inferred  by  induction,  because,  as  has  been  ahoi 
it  is  assumed  in  the  very  process  of  induction,  as  its  neceraai 
condition.  (Cf  g§  237,  240.) 

It  cannot  be  deduced  by  syllogistic  reasoning,  because,  as 
been  shown,  all  deduction  rests  either  on  a  previous  process  v^^ 
induction,  or  on  the  intuitions  of  time  and  space.  (Cf  §  22G,  7, 8.) 
But  induction  requires  the  absolute  as  its  condition. 

Nor  can  the  concept  be  defined  for  the  ends  of  logical  classifi- 
cation. The  infinite  is  not  properly  co-ordinate  with  the  finite, 
for  the  reason  that  it  must  be  assumed  as  the  ground  ot'  all  such 
classification.  Every  notion  or  concept  of  every  iinite  existence 
implies  the  unconditioned,  and  holds  some  relation  to  it,  but  its 
relatioiis  are  not  necessarily  iised  in  defining  the  notion  for  logical 
or  scientific  ends.  The  relations  of  substance  and  attribute,  aa 
used  in  such  definition  and  classification,  are  applicable  only 
objects,  which  for  their  existence  and  their  relations 
ent  ou  the  fixed  conditions  of  finite  being.  They  imply 
presence  of  time  and  space  relations,  and  the  limitations  of  the 
powers  of  created  beings  by  the  laws  which  are  determined  by 
^thesa  relatione.    The  cause  and  effect,  the  adaptations  and  endi^ 
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which  logic  usually  recognizes  in  its  operations,  are  fixed  in  a 
similar  manner  by  established  forces  and  laws. 

The  so-called  categories — i,  e.,  the  generic  relations  which  are 
supreme  and  final  in  scientific  definition  and  classification — can- 
not be  applied  to  the  infinite,  because  the  infinite  is  required  and 
assumed  for  the  explanation  of  these  very  categories.  These 
categories  rest  upon  the  infinite,  and  presuppose  it. 

We  next  af^rm  positively  that  the  absolute  is  and  can  be  known 
as  the  correlate  which  must  be  necessarily  assumed  to  explain  and 
account  for  the  finite  universe. 

If  the  absolute  is  necessary  to  explain  the  finite,  then  it  holds 
some  relations  to  it  If  it  is  its  correlate,  it  must  be  connected 
with  it  by  some  relations.  What  these  relations  are,  it  is  not 
needful  to  inquire.  All  that  we  need  here  to  urge,  is,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  true,  that  because  it  is  absolute  it  is  not  related, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  the  absolute  without  being 
known  as  related.  We  cannot  know  that  it  is,  without  knowing, 
to  SL  certsLiu  degree,  whcU  it  is.  If  it  is  necessary  to  the  mind  to 
assume  the  absolute  in  order  to  explain  the  infinite,  then  tho 
finite  is  certainly  explained  by  the^e  relations  which  it  holds  to 
the  absolute.  These  relations  must  be  real,  else  our  knowledge 
is  a  fiction.  They  must  be  capable  of  expression  in  language. 
The  relations  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  need  not,  of 
course,  be  the  same  as  those  which  exist  between  the  finite  and 
the  finite,  but  they  must  be  real  and  cognizable  relations. 

§  343.   The  apprehension  of  the  absolute  is  an  act 

The  abtolnte  ftp- 

of  knowledge,  even  when  called  an  act  of  faith  or  feel-  pre'  ended  by 
ing.  (C£  §  258.) 

Hamilton  opposes  the  one  to  the  other,  as  faith  to  knowledge, 
because  he  afllrms  that  to  know  is  always  "  to  condition ;" 
and  therefore  if  we  know  the  unconditioned,  we  must  con- 
dition the  unconditioned,  and  limit  the  infinite.  His  doctrine 
is,  that  "we  believe  the  infinite,  but  do  not  know  it  to  be.  The 
sphere  of  our  faith,  is  wider  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge." 
But  to  know  as  related,  is  not  the  same  as  to  condition  in  the 
special  signification  in  which  the  unconditioned  and  the  infinite 
are  opposed  to  the  conditioned  and  the  finite.  The  knowledge 
of  the  unconditioned  may  be  a  priori,  intuitive,  and  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  knowledge  nevertheless.  It  may  be  higher  than 
24 
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any   reasoned  or  logically  defined   knowledge,   but  it  is  still 
knowledge. 

To  call  it  faith,  in  any  but  a  purely  technical  and  privatB 
B3nse  of  the  word,  is  to  put  it  out  of  all  relation  to  knowledge. 
To  contrast  it  with  knowledge  in  respect  to  its  essential  charac* 
teristics,  is  to  weaken  the  very  foundations  on  which  both 
knowledge  and  science  are  made  to  rest  Especially  is  this  the 
3ase,  if  this  so-called  faith  is  referred  to  an  impotence  of  the 
intellect,  and  is  made  to  depend  on  the  conscious  imbecility  and 
known  limitations  of  the  powers.  This  is  so  far  from  being  true, 
that,  to  know  the  absolute,  is  to  know  in  the  highest  and  the 
most  positive  sense  possible  to  the  mind.  For  if  we  cannot 
assume  the  infinite,  we  can  neither  define  nor  reason  the  finite. 
Without  the  intuition  of  the  unconditioned,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  any  grounded  science  of  the  conditioned. 

§  344.  But  though  we  have  a  real  and  proper 
haSJtJJSr* '^or  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  we  do  not  therefore 
adequately.  attain  to  an  adequate  and  exhaustive,  or  what  is 
often  called  an  absolute  knowledge  of  it  But  this  forms  no  ob- 
jection to  the  reality  of  this  knowledge.  Indeed,  an  exhaustive 
knowledge,  even  of  the  finite,  is  only  ideally  conceivable,  but  is  in 
fact  impossible.  An  absolute  knowledge  of  all  the  relations  of 
an  individual  object — e.  g.y  a  mass  of  rock,  a  tree,  an  animal,  or  a 
man,  would  imply  a  complete  mastery  of  all  the  relations  which 
each  holds  to  every  other  object  in  the  universe,  in  respect  to  its 
properties  and  ends  — in  other  words,  an  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  the  universe  itself. 
„^  ^  .       ,        For  man,  the  unexhausted  finite  must  ever  be  as 

The  finite  iini-  , 

veree  infinite  to  the  infinite.     But  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  finite  in 

ourkLOwledge. 

part,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  proposition  that  he 
knows  it  in  truth.  Nor  ought  the  fact  that  man  knows  the  in- 
finite but  in  part,  to  be  used  to  prove  that,  so  far  as  he  knows  it, 
he  does  not  know  it  as  it  is.  To  man  there  is,  in  both  finite  and 
infinite,  a  background  always  unexplored,  and  which,  perhaps, 
never  can  be  explored  by  man.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  finite  is  as 
the  infinite  to  him.  The  limited  forest,  into  the  mazes  of  which 
the  child  has  not  yet  penetrated,  the  shallow  abyss  the  depths  of 
which  he  has  not  ventured  to  sound,  are  to  him  the  symbols  of 
infinitude. 
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In  both  finite  and  infinite,  there  is  a  common  mystery,  which 
cannot  be  overcome,  and  that  is  the  mystery  of  self-existence.  It 
does  not  relieve  this  mystery,  to  accept  the  fact  of  self-evolved 
and  self-evolving  forces  and  laws ;  nor  does  it  increase  it,  to  accept 
the  fact  of  a  self-existent  creating  intelligence  whom  we  assume 
to  explain  the  order  and  thought  of  the  finite  universe. 

We  may  then  positively  affirm  that  the  absolute  is 
a  thinking  agent  The  universe  is  a  thought  as  well  5Iink*n^^°e*? 
as  a  thing.  As  fraught  with  design,  it  reveals  thought 
as  well  as  force.  The  thought  includes  the  origination  of  the 
forces  and  their  laws,  as  well  as  the  combination  and  use  of 
them.  These  thoughts  must  relate  to  the  whole  universe.  If  so, 
it  follows  that  the  universe  is  controlled  by  a  single  thought,  and 
is  the  thought  of  an  individual  thinker.  If  gravitation  every- 
where prevails,  and  gravitation  is  a  thought  as  well  as  a  thing, 
then  the  universe,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  and  is  affected  by 
gravitation,  is  a  single  thought.  But  a  thoTight  implies  a  think- 
ing agent,  and  if  the  universe  is  a  single  thought,  it  was  thought 
by  one  thinking  agent.  That  this  thinking  person  should  be 
self  existent,  involves  no  greater  mystery  than  a  self-existent  thing 
or  system  of  things. 

§  345.  We  assume  that  this  Absolute  exists,  in 
order  that  thought  and  science  may  be  possible.    We  ^^^^  ^  ^^[ 
do  not  demonstrate  his  bein?  by  deduction,  because  p*^°  tho^ight 

f^       »>  '  and  science. 

we  must  believe  it  in  order  to  reason  deductively. 
We  do  not  infer  this  by  induction,  because  induction  supposes  it; 
but  we  show  that  every  man  who  believes  in  either,  or  in  both, 
must  assume  it,  or  give  up  his  confidence  both  in  these  processes 
and  in  their  results.  We  do  not  demonstrate  that  God  exists,  but 
that  every  maji  miLst  assume  that  He  is.  We  analyze  the  several 
processes  of  knowledge  into  their  underlying  assumptions,  and 
we  find  that  the  one  assumption  which  underlies  them  all  is  a  self- 
existent  intelligence,  who  not  only  can  be  known  by  man,  but  who 
must  be  known  by  man  in  order  that  man  may  know  any  thing 
besides.  In  analyzing  our  psychological  processes,  we  develop 
and  demonstrate  an  ultimate  truth,  and  that  is  the  truth 
which  the  unsophisticated  intellect  of  child  and  man  requires 
and  accepts,  that  there  is  a  self-existent  personal  intelligence, 
on  whom  the  universe  depends  for  the  being  and  the  relations  of 
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which  it  consists.  We  are,  therefore,  not  alone  justified — we  are 
compelled — to  conclude  our  analysis  of  the  human  intellect  with 
the  assertion,  that  its  processes  involve  the  assumption  that  there 
is  an  uncreated  Thinker,  whose  thoughts  can  be  interpreted  by 
the  created  intellect  which  is  ni&de  in  His  image. 


INDEX. 


A.bsoluta,  (sea  Infinite ;)  original  meaning  of, 
545 ;  the  Hegelian  sense,  546 ;  used  in  tlie 
concrete  and  abstract,  546. 

Abstract  thinking,  325 ;  concepts,  332. 

Abstraction,  328. 

Acquired  sense-perceptions,  chapter  on,  132- 
150 ;  examples  of,  132 ;  defined,  do. ;  import- 
ance of,  132,  3 ;  many  gained  verj'  early, 
133;  of  smell  and  bearing,  133,  4;  of  sight, 
134;  of  distance,  of  magnitude,  134,  0;  ot 
size,  136 ;  mistaken  Judgments  of  both,  do. ; 
of  percepts  appropriate  to  touch,  137,  8 ;  of 
place  of  sensations,  139 ;  of  control  of  bod- 
ily motions,  do.;  provisions  for,  139-141; 
bow  controlled,  141-143 ;  involve  memory, 
145 ;  and  induction,  146 ;  infants  capable  of 
such  inductions,  146,  7 ;  objections,  14S ; 
from  the  case  of  animals,  148,  9 ;  other  ac- 
quisitions of  the  inf. in t,  149. 

Activity  of  the  soul,  essential  to  its  nature, 
18;  essential  to  knowledge,  42;  in  sense- 
perception,  chapter  on,  180 ;  is  attested  by 
consciousness,  181 ;  varies  in  energy,  do. ; 
success  depends  on  attention,  dt). ;  differs  in 
different  men,  182 ;  shown  in  innervation 
of  organs,  do. ;  directed  to  different  objects, 
183;  selects  and  combines,  184;  separates 
single  objects  in  infancy,  185;  continued 
through  life,  do.;  illustrated  in  different 
men,  185;  easily  performed,  186. 

Adaptation,  500 ;  how  related  to  design,  do. 

Pathetics,  its  relations  to  psychology,  8. 

Agassiz,  on  species,  353 ;  on  classification,  414. 

Analogy  of  nature,  393. 

Analysi^i,  involved  in  knowledge,  46. 

Analytical  reasoning  in  mathematics,  378. 

Anthropology,  defiued,  2. 

Antinomies  of  Kant,  and  Hamilton,  475. 

Apperception,  62,  3. 

Aristotle,  division  of  powers  of  the  soul,  31, 2 ; 
theory  of  sense-perception,  192 ;  enumera- 
tion of  laws  of  association,  231 ;  on  univer- 
sals,  310:  regarded  the  middle  term  as  can- 
sal,  374,  5;  fourfold  division  of  causes,  499. 

Aruauld,  theory  of  sense-perception,  195. 

Association  of  ideas,  210;  chapter  on,  225- 
251;  other  terms  for,  225 :  importance  and 
mystery  of,  225,  6 ;  method  of  discussio)!, 
227;  division  of,  do. ;  not  explained  by  botl- 
ily  organization,  227,  8 ;  defect  of  all  phys- 
iological explanations,  22R,  9;  actual  infl  i- 
ence  of  the  body,  229 ;  exercised  by  means  of 
psychical  states,  230, 1 ;  vital  sensations  may 
act  as  links  of  association,  do.;  ideas  do 
not  attract  one  another,  2:U,  2 :  crude  state- 
ments of  Hobbes  and  others,  do. ;  relations 
do  uot  attract  ulpas,  232 ;  relations  stated 


as  three,  seven,  two,  and  one,  232-4;  law 
of  redintegration,  234;  how  far  satisfactory . 
235 ;  objection,  236 ;  the  real  solution,  237 ; 
explains  phenomena,  237,  8 ;  associations 
wiih  sensible  objects,  239;  of  home,  do.; 
relations  o(  ac(|uisition  and  reproduction 
t)ie  same,  239,  40 ;  secondary  laws  of  asso- 
ciation defined  and  named,  241;  discussed. 
241,  2 ;  apparent  exceptions  to,  243 ;  Uobbes* 
often-quoted  illustration,  do. ;  two  theories 
in  explanation,  244;  capable  of  iftterrup- 
tion  and  control,  245,  6 ;  not  the  only  power 
of  the  soul,  240 ;  iudirecily  controlled,  247 ; 
relation  to  habits,  qnestion  concerning, 
248,  9 ;  higher  and  lower  laws  of,  250 ;  prev- 
alence of  higher,  250 ;  of  lower,  251 ;  casual 
associations,  251,  2 ;  in  changes  of  fashions, 
252 ;  the  moral  influence  of,  do. ;  influence 
on  language,  253 ;  on  philosophy,  do. 

Associational  psychology,  38-40;  prominent 
writers,  38 ;  explanation  of  necessary  truths, 
39 ;  fundamental  error,  39-40 ;  usually  ma- 
terialistic, 40. 

Associational  school,  their  views  of  intui- 
t  ons,  436. 

Astronomy,  discoveries  in,  397,  9. 

Attention  defined,  47 ;  beginnings  of,  152,  3; 
Stewart's  theory,  178 ;  can  be  given  to  two 
objects  at  once,  178,  9 ;  is  the  utmost  at- 
tention possible  to  more  than  one  ?  179. 

Attribute,  relations  most  frequently  used  as, 
168 ;  sensations  so  used,  170, 1 ;  etymology 
and  meaning  of,  525 :  in  the  abstract,  525 ; 
material ;  indicate  but  do  not  constitute 
matter,  530. 

Auxiliary  lines  in  geometry,  884,  5. 

Axioms,  mathematical,  882, 3 ;  Analytical  and 
s>nthetical,  882;  are  they  properly  premi- 
ses? 38o. 

Pain,  A.,  an  associationalist,  38. 

Being,  correlate  of  knowledge,  44;  varieties 
of,  45 ;  some  more  lasting  and  important, 
do. ;  contrasted  with  phenomenon,  do. ;  one 
kind  mistaken  fi>r  another,  d^. ;  not  known 
apart  from  relations,  do. ;  category  of,  446; 
fundamental  in  what  sense,  do.;  different 
sorts  of,  do.;  the  most  abstract,  447;  how 
explained,  do. ;  concrete  known  first,  do. ; 
knowledge  of,  expressed  in  propositions. 
448 ;  not  a  relation,  do. ;  cannot  bo  defined^ 
do.;  treated  as  an  attribute,  do.;  inde« 
terminate,  do. ;  both  spiritual  and  material, 
directly  known,  449. 

Berkeley's  view  of  sensation,  103;  theory  of 
sense-perception,  197  ;  doctrine  of  the  coif 
cept,  342,  8. 
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Oalton'a  diacovery  of  chemical  equivalents, 
395,  6. 

Dana,  on  species,  353. 

Darwin,  on  species,  352. 

Davy's  discovery,  396,  7. 

DeafmuteSjreason  why  they  cannot  8peak,142. 

Deduction,  chapter  on,  36tt-377  ;  how  related 
to  induction,  367,  8;  its  two  forms,  369,  71 ; 
is  not  explained  by  the  dictum  de  oinni  et 
nuHOy  371,2;  but  rests  on  the  relation  of 
rciison  to  consequent,  373;  this  rests  on 
causation,  374,  7 ;  varieties  of,  chapter  on, 
37S-391 ;  various  classes  of,  378 ;  probable 
378,9;  mathematical,  380,3;  not  purely 
deduction,  383,  4 ;  examples  of,  384, 5 ;  im- 
mediate or  logical,  386,  7  ;  distinguished 
from  the  process  of  preparation,  388,  9 ; 
does  it  add  it  knowledge  ?  389. 

Definition,  361,  3. 

Democritus,  theory  of  sen^o-perception,  191. 

Descartes,  cogito,  ergo  sum,  72;  theory  of 
sense-perception,  193,  5 ;  on  innate  ideas, 
442 ;  on  final  cause,  509. 

Design,  or  final  causd,  chapter  on,  498-^23 ; 
(see  Final  Cau^e ;)  how  related  to  adapta- 
tion, 499. 

Development,  of  the  intellect  explained,  51, 2 ; 
order  and  stages  of,  do. ;  of  consciousness, 
stages  of,  74,  6 ;  of  sense-perception,  chap- 
ter on,  150-16  ■>;  of  touch,  154-156;  of  vis- 
ion, 155-159. 

Dianoetic  faculty,  59. 

Dictam  de.  omni  et  nidlo,  372. 

P'scovery  and  Invention,  the  conditions  of, 
4UJ-413;  attention,  410;  familiarity,  411; 
constructive  imagination,  411, 12 ;  wise  Judg- 
ment, 413;  ready  deduction,  do.;  reference 
to  Divine  mind,  414, 15 ;  experiment,  415. 

Diversity  or  otherness,  relation  of,  449 ;  pro- 
position expressing  it,  do. ;  relation  to  nega- 
tion, 450. 

Division  of  the  concept,  364. 

Dreams,  and  dreaming.  283-283 ;  dreams,  the 
soul  active  constantly,  283,  4 ;  the  soul  nets 
with  feeble  energy,  284;  with  varying 
energy,  do.;  representative  power  active, 
do.;  irregular,  (to. ;  the  judgment  feeble, 
do.  ;  the  reasoning  power,  284,  5 ;  conscious- 
ness feeble,  286;  estimates  of  time  in,  do.; 
moral  responsibility  in,  (2o.;the  emotion 
in,  do.;  the  activity  of  the  will  in,  do. 

Dngald  Stewart.    (See  titewart.) 

Duratioa,  how  related  to  the  souVs  acts,  456 ; 
applied  to  two  objects,  457;  relations  of 
do. ;  void,  do  ;  relations  to  extension,  458 ; 
transf-rred  to  material  acts,  do  ;  measures 
of,  whence  derived,  do. ;  language  of,  460 : 
how  related  to  time,  do. ;  a£Brmed  of  events, 
but  not  of  time,  (2o. 

2go,  the,  known  in  consciousness.  70, 1 ;  de- 
nied by  many,  do. ;  distinguished  from  the 
s  If  8;J,  4. 

Elaborative  faculty,  59. 

Empddocles,  theory  of  sense-perception,  190, 1. 

Enthymeme,  the,  369. 

Error,  possible  of  relations  only,  45;  of  the 
senses  belong  to  the  acqirred  sense-per- 
ceptions, 144 ;  two  classes  of.  144,  5. 

Etiiics,  its  relation  to  psychology.  7,  8 ;  as- 
sumes final  cause,  520.  m 

Bsienee,  362.  » 

Event,  defined,  482 ;  diSercnt  classes  of,  482, 3. 

Excluded  middle,  law  of,  453. 

Extended  obfects  limited,  43. 


Extension  known  in  perception,  106;  In  vit* 
ion  superficial  only.  \'£i\  extra  organic, 
how  acquired,  154,  5 ;  known  in  sense-per- 
ception, 455 ;  blended  with  matter,  do. ;  the 
several  relations  of,  456 ;  relations  to  dura 
tiou,  458,9;  relatt-d  to  space,  473;  limits 
objects,  474 ;  affirmed  of  objects  not  of 
space,  475. 

Extent ,  of  notion  defined,  334;  of  mathemat- 
ical concepts,  b82. 

Externality,  known  in  perception,  105,  6;  in 
touch,  122 ;  two  meanings  of,  do. ;  of  tlie 
body  to  the  soul,  123,  4 ;  of  one  body  \c 
another,  do. ;  extra  organic,  how  acquired, 
154-156. 

Eye,  the  structure  of,  126 ;  single  objects  seen 
with  two  eyes,  129,  30 ;  dignity  of  131,  2. 

Faculties  of  the  soul,  24-34;  the  soul,  not 
parts  or  organs,  24;  often  so  miscon- 
ceived, 25  ;  do  not  act  apart,  do. ;  grounds 
of  belirf  in,  25-27 ;  states  like  and  unlike, 
26;  one  dependent  on  another,  do.;  distin- 
guishable by  a  prominent  element,  do.; 
more  obvious  than  powers  of  matter,  27; 
why  called  human,  28;  not  independent, 
do.;  relations  of.  important  in  education, 
28,9;  history  of  doctrine  of,  31,2;  syn- 
onyms for,  33,  4 ;  of  the  intellect,  how  con- 
ceived, 53,  4 ;  leading  faculties  named,  54 
severally  defined,  54-60. 

Fainting.    (See  Phantasy.) 

Fichte,  T.  G.,  on  the  <  ategories,  444. 

Final  cause,  chapter  on,  499-523 ;  terms  ex- 
plained, division  of  causes,  500 ;  the  rela- 
tion discerned  a  priori^  501 ;  reasons  for 
the  position,  501-505 ;  the  mind  seeks  this 
relation,  501 ;  acknowledges  it  to  be  higher, 
do. ;  is  of  serv  ce  in  discovery,  do. ;  the 
only  basis  of  deduction,  503 ;  explains  or- 
ganic phenomena,  502 ;  conspicuous  in  the 
liighest  order  of  beings,  504 ;  does  not  dis- 
place efficient  causes,  505;  objections  to  the 
position,  C05-513  ;  men  mistake,  505 ;  they 
cannot  test  their  inductions,  506 ;  the  rela 
tion  8ul»jective  only,  do.;  involves  two 
principles,  508;  hinders  disrovery,  609; 
iiacon  and  Descartes  on,  do.;  adaptations 
are  necessary  ronoitions  only,  510 ;  limi- 
ted, 511 ;  cannot  be  ascribed  to  an  unlimi- 
ted Being,  512 ;  application  of  the  principle, 
do. ;  in  metaphysics,  do. ;  in  induction,  do.; 
in  the  formation  of  the  concepts  do.; 
in  classification,  513;  in  the  nation  of  un 
individual,  do;  bb  a  rule  of  truth.  514;  in 
mathematics,  do. ;  in  geology  and  paleon< 
tology,  515;  in  phil.  geography,  516 ;  in 
comp.  anatomy,  617 ;  in  physiology,  do. ; 
in  anthropology,  do. ;  in  psychology,  519 ; 
in  ethics,  520;  in  theol  gy,  521 ;  twocliisses 
of  theories  of  God,  521 ;  reasons  for  accept- 
ing a  personal  God,  522. 

Finita  and  the  Infin'te,  (see  Infinite);  and 
conditioned,  the  chapt»r  on,  541;  rt-suU 
of  processes  of  knowledge,  do.;  the  finite 
universe  how  conceived,  542 ;  is  limited  and 
conditioned,  543. 

First  principles.    (Sec-  Intuition.) 

First  truths.    (See  Intuition.) 

Forgetfulness.    (?ee  Memory.) 

Forgotten.    (See  Memory.) 

Formal  cause,  500. 

Formal  categories,  440 ;  chapter  on,  446-455 

Forms,  of  thought  and  being.  324 ;  of  know- 
ledge, Kant  ana  Hamilton  error,  concer* 
ing,  58S. 
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orgule  pgiCfpUon,  1&A.T;  doctrine  of  la.  ,  |„^ 
tent  uwdUlaliDDi,  244 ;  on  Ihs  luilure  of  '  v.. 
thB  coonpt.  S43  { lUmlltoD'i  dicinm  of  Uu- 
ijHtatiiin,  812;  an  origin  of  knowledge, 
'"'■  -"-■■' H  DBHini'-  ■  ■■      


Harrey'i  Sacojety  prompted  hj  final  came, 
RauHT,  Cuper,  how  tbe  world  looked  to. 

lea. 

113;  TtirletleB.howrardUtiDguliLaUe.l'l4! 
tKllBg,  do.;  dlraitj,  lIS;  uqulied  pei- 


TaflDlte,  undondittoned  and  obvoliite,  cbap- 
ler  on.  M1.4M ;  relation!  to  UiB  flnlle,  641  J; 
Itleral  Imparl  ot  tDflDita,M3;  truufemd 


of°ure"™ncept"^^o  t5£;.nf  iw^'Ih^  I  mwH"'.  BTowlh  and  dcxelopme 
orj  or  cauiatioD,  do.'                    '        '  f^" 'lo  wi'lmf  ilfji^^vl  lU 

Ideala,  oalnre  of,  301 ;  TarletleB  of,  304, 6;  n  |  lDtiil°Jon  and  Hotuillve  knowled 
laled  10  Indivlduiil  eiperiencs.  SOA.  T.  IV.,  419-Iua;  di-flncd  and  euum* 

Identity,  lawgf,  etc., do  not  explalu  deduc-        ter  on.U9'l33;  nut  FSlned  t 
tiun,  371,  2  J  eategoIT  of,  462 ;  afflnnable    '  .~.         ..        .  .  . 

aplilt  and  mailer,  do- ;  loglctd  Uw  of  di 

what,  646;  fouiidcd'on  riilLdenMlj',  luiH.  „        ,        ,  „  . 

plication  of  by  Uegcl  and  olhera,  do. ;  of        do.  I  in  whateense  principles.  4H;  c 


cial  faculty,  ifD.;  rarloiii  appellalloni  for, 
do. ;  not  first  In  time,  422;  £a^e'>  polemic 


•opblcal,  do. :  Ibe.  c 
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le  langoagoa 
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tal  yision,  434 ;  light  of  nature,  do. ;  innate 
ideas,  do  ;  school  of  Locke,  436 ;  Condillac, 
4Jb ;  Hume,  do. ;  of  the  associational  school, 
do. ;  Dr.  Reid  and  the  Scottish  school,  437  ; 
the  French  school,  do.;  Kant  and  his 
school,  438;  criticism  of,  439,40;  Hamil- 
ton, 441;  of  futh,  do.;  Schieiermacher, 
443;  ethical  school,  444;  J.  G.  Fichte,  do.; 
Schellirp:  and  Hegel,  446;  Herbart,  do.; 
Trendelenburg,  do. 

Judgment,  rhapter  on,  368-366;  forms  the 
concept,  359;  how  related  to  the  concept, 
do.;  psychological  and  logical,  do.;  the 
logical  judgment,  360;  force  of  the  copula, 
361 ;  Judgment  of  content,  do. ;  essence, 
362 ;  judgment  of  extent,  363 ;  importance 
to  science,  364 ;  propositions  of  extent  and 
content  how  related,  365. 

Kant,  theory  of  sense-perception,  203 ;  on  the 
nature  of  the  concept,  345 ;  on  origin  of 
knowledge,  424 ;  views  of  categories  and 
intuitions,  438 ;  criticism  of,  439 ;  of  practi- 
cal reason,  442 ;  doctrine  of  space  and  time, 
478 ;  on  causations,  495 ;  error  concerning 
forms  of  knowledge,  538 ;  the  thing  in  itsdf^ 
632 ;  on  the  real  and  phenomenal,  540 ;  an- 
tinomies, 550. 

Kepler,  discovery  by,  398 ;  exclamation,  414. 

Knowledge  defined  and  discussed,  42-50 ;  how 
far  definable,  42 ;  is  action,  do. ;  exercised 
under  conditions,  (2o. ;  these  various,  43; 
two  classes  of  objects,  43;  preparation  of 
objects,  44 ;  involves  certainty,  do. ;  being 
its  correlate,  do.;  involves  apprehension, 
of  relations,  45 ;  objection,  do. ;  involves 
analysis  and  synthesis,  46 ;  when  the  pro- 
cess is  complete,  46,  7  ;  ,these  products  ob- 
jects of  subsequent  knowledge,  47  ;  repre- 
sentative and  represented  knowledge,  do. ; 
acts  of  kn.  diverse  in  energy,  do. ;  atten- 
tion, 47,  8 ;  some  objects  known  more  easi- 
ly than  others,  do. ;  psychological  and  phil- 
osophical kn.,  48 ;  critical  stage  of  kn.,  50 ; 
direct  and  reflex,  of  matter  and  spirit,  534; 
direct  involves  apprehension  of  being  as 
well  as  relations,  do.;  reflex,  difficult  to 
analyze,  do. 

Language,  relation  to  psychological  truth, 
84 ;  of  common  life,  a  test  of  truth,  85 ;  in- 
fluenced by  association,  253;  relation  to 
thought,  226,  7  ;  the  study  of,  327. 

Law,  its  relations  to  psychology,  8. 

Law  and  power,  481. 

Leibnitz,  doctrine  of  latent  consciousness, 
76;  latent  modifications  in  association, 
244;  on  the  sufficient  reason,  375  ;  criticism 
on  Locke's  doctrine  of  r'-'gin  of  knowledge, 
424;  on  intuitions,  46o,  sufficient  reason 
as  applied  by  Wolf,  491. 

Light  of  nature,  434. 

Limit  and  limitation  of  objects  and  events,  459. 

Limited,  the  distinguished  from  the  condi- 
tioned, 548. 

Locke,  doctrine  of  reflection  and  conscious- 
ness, 63  ;  theory  of  sense-perception,  195,  ff; 
doctrine  of  knowledge,  196 ;  of  association, 
231 ;  on  the  syllogism,  434 ;  on  innate  ideas, 
383 ;  on  intuitions,  etc.,  422 ;  theory  of 
causation,  491 ;  relation  to  Mill  and  Hume, 
do. ;  to  de  Biran,  do. ;  to  his  own  doctrine 
of  knowledge,  do.;  on  substance,  632; 
un  prinutry  and  secondary  qualities,  636. 


Logic,  its  relation  to  Psychology,  9 ;  to  meta^ 

physics,  10. 
Logical  relation  of  processes  and  products, 

49^  contrasted  with  psychologicid,  60;  d« 

not  always  coincide,  do. 


Mass,  theory  of  association,  235. 

Malebranche,  theory  of  sense-pesception,  196; 
of  causation,  494. 

Mansel,  H.  L.,  on  negative  thinking,  and  on 
the  Infinite,  etc.,  547-660. 

Materialism  accounted  for,  12-13 ;  arguments 
in  favor  of,  14 — ^17;  counter-arguments. 
17-21. 

Materialists,  their  views  of  psychology,  36. 

Mathematical  afToctions  of  matter,  Stewart's 
doctrine  of,  636. 

Mathematical,  reasoning,  380-386 ;  its  enti- 
ties or  concepts,  380-383 ;  into  categories, 
419-433. 

Mathematical  relations,  chapter  on.  454; 
quantity,  465 ;  concepts,  two  classes  of,  do. ; 
application  to  matter,  do. ;  to  mechanics 
and  chemistry,  469 ;  to  light,  sound,  and 
heat,  do. ;  suggested  and  defined  by  motion, 
471. 

Mathematics,  rests  on  final  cause,  514. 

Matter,  relations  of  the  soul  to,  11-24 ;  phe- 
nomena first  attended  to,  12;  preposses* 
sions  which  it  engenders,  13;  famishes 
language  for  physical  phenomena,  22-24. 

Matter  and  form,  in  sense-perception,  192,  3. 

Matter,  its  capacity  to  be  perceived  not  an 
attribute,  535,  6 ;  known  as  being,  do. ;  its 
most  important  relations  to  the  soul  as 
sentient,  do. 

Measurement  involves  number,  462;  involves 
both  number  and  magnitude,  do. 

Memory  a  modification  of  representation, 
210, 11 ;  chapter  on,  254-278 ;  essential  ele- 
ments in  an  act  of,  254-256 ;  memory  tech- 
nically deflned,  256,  7 ;  representation  and 
recognition,  257 ;  spontaneous  and  inten- 
tional, 258 ;  spontaneous  deflned,  do. ;  orig- 
inal differences  in,  do. ;  relations  peculiar 
to  it,  259 ;  its  value,  do. ;  requires  the  ration- 
al also,  260 ;  the  intentional  memory  defin- 
ed, do. ;  relations  to  the  knowing  mind, 
260, 1 ;  recovery  of  forgotten  objects,  202,  3; 
memory  as  the  power  to  retain,  263;  how 
accounted  for,  do. ;  figurative  explanations, 
Gasstndi's,  do.  ;  ready,  and  tenacious,  do. ; 
forgetfulness,  264;  forgotten  knowledge 
recovered,  265,  6 ;  dependence  on  the  Imdily 
condition,  do. ;  influenced  by  the  season  or 
the  time  of  the  day,  266;  sudden  loss  of 
memory,  267 ;  how  explained,  do. ;  varie- 
ties of,  268-271 ;  development  of,  271,  2 ;  in 
infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  do. ;  culti- 
vation of  the  memory,  273-277;  fundamen- 
tal principles,  274,  Buxton's  advice,  do.; 
artificial  memory,  do.;  value,  objections, 
275 ;  when  useful,  276 ;  Coleridge's  arts  of 
memory,  277 ;  moral  conditions  of,  277. 

Metaphysics,  itd  relations  to  psych.,  9:  to 
logic,  do. ;  assumes  final  cause,  512. 

Microcosm,  the  soul  a,  73. 

Middle  terms,  369-374;  invention  of,  389. 

Mill,  James,  an  associationalist,  38;  denies 
consciousness  of  ego,  70;  admits  it,  71; 
doctrine  of  association,  232 ;  on  intuition, 
436. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  an  associationalist,  8^; 
doctrine  of  necessary  truths,  39 ;  consciout^ 
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neM  ot  ego,  70;  doctrine  of  anodation, 
232 ;  on  the  nature  of  the  concept,  344 ;  doc- 
trine of  the  sjllogisni,  370 ;  on  intuitions 
and  first  tmtha,  486;  theory  of  caaaation, 
487 ;  relation  to  those  of  flume  and  Brown, 
do. ;  definition  of  the  son),  529 ;  definition  oi 
body,  error  in,  do. 

Mind  and  matter,  chapter  on,  525-640. 

Mnemonics.    (See  Memory.) 

Morell,  J.  D.,  perception  into  classification, 
176. 

Motion  bodily,  prorision  for,  by  nature,  140 ; 
for  combined  activity,  141 ;  how  controlled 
by  the  intellect,  141-3 ;  aids  sense-percep- 
tion, 172. 

Motion,  relation  of  space  and  time  concepts 
to,  470;  universality  of,  do. ;  indicates  posi- 
tion and  rest,  471 ;  su^ests  time  relations, 
do.;  mathematical  quantities,  do.;  the  con- 
dition of  generalization,  do. 

lliilier,  J.,  theory  of  nerve  endings  in  touch, 
121;  theory  of  extra-organic  perception, 
155 ;  theory  of  sense-perception,  do. 

Muscular  sense-perceptions  defined  and  divi- 
ded, 109;  lowest  in  rank,  do.;  in  touch, 
117, 18;  first  developed,  153. 

Names,  significance  of,  338.  (See  Words.)  Of 
concepts,  advantages  of,  are  sensuous, 
353,4. 

Negative  notions,  448. 

Nerves,  reflex  action  of,  99 ;  afferent  and 
efferent,  do.  ;  subject  to  various  affections, 
do. ;  special  function  in  sensation,  do. 

Nervous  system  described,  98. 

Newton,  discovery  by,  407. 

Noetic  faculty,  59. 

Nominalists,  the,  341-47;  strife  adjusted, 
349,60. 

Nothing,  Hegel's  use  of,  450. 

Notion.    (See  Concept.) 

Number,  how  developed,  462 ;  defined,  468 ; 
relations,  how  symbolized,  do.;  concepts 
of,  do. ;  application  to  magnitude,  do. 

Objects — object- and  subject-,  43;  material 
distinguished  from  percepts,  16.3;  involve 
two  relations,  166 ;  percepts  united  in  space 
and  time,  166-8 ;  involve  substance  and  at- 
tribute, 168-171, 

Organic  sense-perceptions,  110. 

Original  sense-perceptions  defined,  132. 

Owen,  on  species,  353. 

Perception.     (See  Sense-perception.) 

Perception,  proper,  Hamilton's  doctrine  of, 
104;  defined,  105-109;  an  act  of  knowledge, 
105;  a  no7i-ego,  do.;  an  extended  non-ego, 
106 ;  accompanies  every  sense,  do. ;  with 
varying  clearness,  107;  in  inverse  ratio  to 
sensation-proper,  do. ;  in  different  sensa- 
tions and  senses,  108  ;  of  touch,  1'20-125 ;  in 
vision,  128-131;  acquired,  132. 

•ercepts,  how  pained,  165 ;  how  combined, 
do.;  distinguished  from  things,  do. ;  com- 
bined into  thin>rs  by  two  stages,  166. 

phantasy,  a  m<Mliflrjition  of  representation, 
211 ;  rhapter  on,  278-295  ;  defined,  278  ;  ex- 
amples of,  do. ;  wliy  infrequent,  278;  faint- 
ing, Mloep,  etc.,  278,  0 ;  several  suppositions 
f)OSHible,  279  ;  why  probably  explicable  by 
flws,  279:  depend  on  laws  of  representa- 
tion, do. ;  bodily  condition  influential.  280  ; 
creative  power  possible  in,  281 ;  sleej)  con- 
sidered   physiologically,    282;    prominout 


phenomena,  do.;  considered  psychologi 
caUy,  283-286;  soDUUunbalism,  286-294/ 
insanity,  294. 

Phenomenal  and  real.    (See  Beal.) 

Phenooenon  defined,  34. 

Philosophical  conscionniefls.   (See0on8ciou» 
nees.) 

Physiology  defined,  2;  assumee  final  oaoscL 
517. 

Plato,  theory  of  sense-perception,  191;  oa 
nniversals,  339,  40. 

Political  Science,  its  relation  to  psychology 
8. 

Porphyry's  Questions  on  nniversals,  340. 

Postulates.  881. 

Power  and  law  distinguished,  376. 

Powers  of  the  soul.    (See  Faculties.) 

Predicable,  331. 

Prescind,  to,  328. 

Presentation.    (See  Presentative  Knowledge.) 

Presentative   FavUlty  defined  and   divided, 
55,6. 

Presentative  Knowledge,  Part  I.,  61-206. 

Primary  laws  of  association,  227-240. 

Primary  Qualities,  535,  6. 

Principle,  various  senses  of  the  term,  423,  4. 

Probable  or  problematical  reasoning,  378,  9; 
founded  on  causes  and  laws,  279. 

Proposition.    (See  Judgment.) 

Psychological  contrasted  with  logical  rela^ 
tions,  49. 

Psychology  defined  and  vindicated,  1-11 ;  im* 
properly  named,  1 ;  properly  a  science,  do. ; 
relations  to  psychology  and  anthropolog>% 
2,  3;  its  phenomena  peculiar,  3;  known  by 
consciousness,  do. ;  interest  of,  do. ;  value 
of,  promotes  self-knowledge,  4 ;  teaches  self 
control,  do. ;  promotes  moral  culture,  do. ; 
aids  in  understanding  others,  6;  indispen- 
sable to  educators,  do. ;  aids  in  the  study 
and  enjoyment  of  literature,  6,  7;  the 
mother  of  all  the  human  sciences,  7 ;  re- 
lation to  ethics,  do. ;  to  political  and  social 
science,  8 ;  to  law,  do. ;  to  aesthetics,  do. ;  to 
theology,  do. ;  special  relation  to  logic  tmd 
metaphysics,  9 ;  why  called  phil.  and  met., 
10;  disciplines  to  method,  do.;  a  branch 
of  physics,  11 ;  why  distrusted,  11, 12 ;  its 
phenomena  overlooked,  12;  resolved  into 
material  agencies,  13 ;  is  it  a  science  ? 
34-41 ;  the  materials,  whence  derived,  34, 5 ; 
an  inductive  science,  34 ;  also  the  science 
of  induction,  35;  objections  against  psy- 
chology as  a  science,  35,  6 ;  answers,  do. ; 
views  of  material'sts,  36;  of  cerebralists, 
do.;  views  refuted,  37;  phrenologists,  do.; 
Associationalists,  38-40 ;  a  priori  theory, 
40 ;  wherein  defective,  41 ;  method  of  ob- 
serving and  interpreting  its  phenomena, 
80-82;  in  what  sense  imparts  new  know- 
ledge, 83 ;  aided  by  language,  84 :  misled 
bv  exact  terminology,  85;  tried  by  the 
language  of  common  life,  85,  6;  by  the  ac- 
tions, how  it  can  interpret  both,  87  ;  why 
men  are  so  positive  in  their  theories  of, 
88  ;  slow  progress  and  divisions  explained, 
80.90;  special  difficulties  of  studving, 
90,92 

Qualities  of  matter,  primary  and  secondary, 
535,  6;  two  and  threefold  classification, 
do.;  Aristotle's.  Descartes',  and  Locke's, 
do.;  Reid's,  Stewart's  and  Hamilton's,  do.; 
the  secundo-primary  not  established,  ^^>  ; 
Hamilton's  locomotive  energy,  do.;  are  the 
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primary  qualities  esiiential  to  the  notion  of 
matter?  536 ;  do  they  gire  real  knowledge  ? 
u»9. 
Qiuntity,   relations   of,  456;  mathematical, 
405. 

Real  and  phenomenal,  636-539 ;  contrasted  in 
two  senses,  do.;  Kant's  doctrine  of^  do.; 
Hamilton's,  540;  their  views  criticised,  do.; 
question  not  peculiar  to  philosophers,  do. ; 
special  sense  of  real,  do. ;  relations  of  the 
intellect  trustworthy,  do. 

Real  categories,  54U. 

Realism,  truth,  and  significance  of,  350-352 ; 
assert  permanent  relations,  351 ;  mistakes, 
'6o2. 

Rfalists.    (See  Realism.) 

Reason  and  consequent,  relation  of,  373,  4. 

Reason  to.    (See  Reasouing.) 

Reasoning,  deductive,  chapter  on,  366-377; 
reasoning  implies  judgment,  366,  7  ;  induc- 
tive and  deductive,  367;  often  co^joined, 
368 ;  deductive,  (see  Deduction ; )  probable, 
378-380;  mathematical,  380-386;  formal, 
386,  7. 

Redintegration,  law  of,  234,  5 ;  how  far  it  ac- 
counts for  the  laws  of  association,  235,  6. 

Reflection,  as  used  by  Locke.  6X 

/leflective  consciousness.  (See  Conscious* 
noss.) 

Regulative  faculty,  59. 

Reid,  consciousness  of  ego,  69 ;  defective  view 
of  sensation,  103 ;  theory  of  perceiving  ex- 
ternality by  touch,  107 ;  theory  of  sense- 
perception,  198:  on  the  nature  of  the  con- 
cept, 342,  3 :  on  axioms,  383 ;  on  intuition 
and  flrat  truths,  437. 

Relat'ons  involved  in  knowledge,  45,  6;  ob- 
jcctp  unrelated,  46 ;  relations  do  not  attract 
ideas,  232,  3 ;  of  place  in  assoc,  233 ;  of  time 
and  of  both,  do. ;  of  similarity  and  con- 
trast, do. ;  ( f  cause  and  effect,  do. ;  of  means 
and  end,  234;  genenl  relations  or  catego- 
ries,'(see  C. ;)  formal  relations,  chapter  on, 
446-454 ;  mathematical,  chapter  on,  454-480. 

Relative  not  ous,  449. 

Repetition,  in  sense-perception,  excites  in- 
terest, 173-5. 

Representation,  defined,  56 ;  its  objects,  do. ; 
conditions,  57. 

Representation  and  R.  Kn.,  Part  II.,  206-295 ; 
defined,  206 ;  not  limited  to  sensible  objects, 
do.;  a  creative  power,  207;  appellati<»n8 
for,  207,  8:  objects  of,  208 ;  individual,  do. ; 
involve  relationa,  203 ;  no  technical  names 
for  objects,  of,  do. ;  conditions  and  laws  of, 
210;  divisions  of,  210-213;  interest  and 
importance  of,  213,14;  object  of,  chapter 
on,  215-224 ;  why  n^eds  discussion,  do. ; 
three  heads  of  inquiry,  215 ;  psychical,  do. ; 
transient,  do. ;  not  spectrum  or  hallucina- 
tion, 216 ;  intellectual,  do. ;  relation  of  ob- 
ject to  its  original,  217 ;  comparable  to  no 
other,  do. ;  does  not  resemble  its  objects, 
do.;  contradictions  involved,  do. ;  no  re- 
semblance in  memory  or  recognition,  do.  ; 
mental  pictures  less  exciting,  219 ;  consist 
of  fewer  elements,  do. ;  recalled  slowly  in 
part«,  220 ;  objects  of  imagination,  221 ; 
usefulness  of  representative  objects  to 
thought,  do. ;  less  distracting  than  realities, 
222 ;  more  easily  compared,  do. ;  and  gen- 
eralized, do.;  serviceable  in  action,  224; 
conditions  and  laws  of  Rep.,  chapter  on, 
(8«e  Association  of  Ideas,)  225-254. 


Representative   UcvXtj.     (8e«   BeprMef.tar 

tion.) 
Retention,  262. 
Retina,  image  on,  126. 
Boyer-Collwd,  on  causation,  437. 


Schenna^  nature  and  service  of,  222, 3. 

Schleiermach«r,  theory  of  sense-perception, 
205 ;  on  intuitions  and  the  categories,  443. 

Science,  classifications  of,  336,  7 ;  nomencla- 
ture of,  337  ;  related  to  common  knowledge, 
365 ;  defined,  do. ;  when  complete,  367. 

Scientific  knowledge.    (See  Science.) 

Secondary  laws  of  association,  240-243. 

Secondary  Qualities,  636,  6. 

Secundo-primary  qualities,  635. 

Sensation  proper,  defined,  102 ;  experienced 
in  the  soul,  do. ;  connected  with  an  organ- 
ism, 103;  Reid'sview  of,  do.;  Berkeley's, 
do. ;  Hamilton's,  104;  involve  relations*  of 
place,  do. ;  differ  in  kind  and  degree,  105 ; 
definiteness  of  place,  do. ;  inversely  to  per- 
ception proper,  do. ;  muscular,  109 ;  organic, 
110 ;  special.  111 ;  of  taste,  112 ;  of  hearing, 
113 ;  of  gentle  touch,  117  ;  acute  and  pain- 
ful of,  118 ;  of  temperature,  do. ;  of  weight, 
119 :  muscular  in  touch,  do. ;  of  vision,  126. 

Sense-perception,  93-205 ;  conditions  and  pro- 
cess, chapter  on,  93-109 ;  defined,  95  ;  called 
earliest  into  action,  do. ;  seems  easy  to  un- 
derstand, do, ;  why  difficult,  94  ;  what  it  is 
not,  94,  6 ;  example  of,  in  an  orange,  do. ; 
what  it  is,  96 ;  eight  topics  of  inquiry,  07 ; 
conditions  of  sense-perception,  97-98;  bodi- 
ly organism,  98 ;  nervous  system,  do. ;  sen- 
Borium,  99 ;  appropriate  objects  a  condition, 
100 ;  action  of  object  on  sensorium,  do. ; 
process  of  sense  perception,  T  01-109;  psj*- 
chical,  not  physiological,  do.;  classes  of 
sense-perceptions,  chapter  on,  109-131 ; 
three  named,  109 ;  muscular,  do. ;  organic, 
110;  special,  do.;  smell,  111;  taste,  112; 
hearing.  113-116;  q.  v.;  touch,  116-126; 
q.  V. ;  sight,  126-132  ;  q.  v. ;  acquired  sense- 
perceptions,  chapter  on,  132-150,  q.  v.;  de- 
velopment and  growth  of,  chapter  on,  160- 
165  ;  interest  of  the  problem,  160 ;  perplex- 
ing to  the  imagination,  150 ;  data  for  solv- 
ing it,  151,  2  ;  products  of,  chapter  on.  166- 
179;  conditions  of  perception  of  things, 
171;  energy  by  contrast,  etc.,  172; 'motion, 
do. ;  repetition,  173 ;  need  of,  explained, 
173-175 ;  familiarity,  175 ;  repetiffbn  not 
recognition,  176 ;  continuance  of  time,  177 ; 
activity  of  the  soul  in,  chapter  on,  180-187 ; 
summary  and  n  view  of  theory  of,  187-1 89 
theories  of,  chapter  on,  189-205. 

Sensorium  described,  99;  known  as  extended, 
122. 

Sensory.    (See  Sensorium.) 

Sight,    sense    of,    126;    organ  of,  126-131; 
conditions  of,  126 ;  image  on  the  retina, 
function  of,  127  ;  as  sensation.  127,  8 ;  as 
perception,  128-130  ;  place  of  the  object  as 
originally  seen,  130 ;  dignity  of  vision,  131 ; 
acquired  perceptions   of,  134,  36  ;  e. ;  why 
and  how  its  percepts  are  projected  in  space, 
167-159  ;  percepts  of,  combined  with  tl)ose 
of  touch, 169-162. 
Simple  notions,  333. 
Sleep.    (See  Phantasy.) 
Smell,  sense-perceptions  of,  110 :  organs,  1U>^ 

acquired  perceptions  of,  133,  4. 
Socrates,  on  universals,  339. 
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Somnambiillfm,  three  species  of,  288,  7 ;  nat- 
aral,  287 ;  actiTities  required  in,  do. ;  mag- 
netic, do. ;  representation  in  excess,  do. ; 
also  some  sense-perceptions,  288 ;  acute  bat 
limited,  do.;  the  sense-organs  nsed,  do.; 
extraordinary  intellectual  activities,  289; 
state  usually  forgotten,  291 ;  when  remem- 
bered, do. ;  alternate  states,  do. ;  artificial 
somnambulism,  292 ;  hypnotism  do. ;  rela- 
tion to  somnambulism,  do.;  control  of  ooe 
mind  by  another,  293. 

Soul,  the,  signification  of  the  term,  1,  2; 
original  designation,  2;  secondary  mean- 
ings, do. ;  relations  of,  to  matter,  11-24 ; 
phenomena  of^  resolved  into  matter,  12; 
phenomena  at  first  overlooked,  13 ;  ar.n 
ments  for  the  material  structure  of,  14-17  ; 
for  its  spiritual  essence,  17-21 ;  its  phenom- 
ena real,  21 ;  cannot  be  Judged  by  material 
analogies,  do.;  described  in  language  of 
physical  origin,  22,  3:  consequent  dangers, 
23,  4 ;  faculties  of,  (see  Faculties  ;)  unity  of, 
higher  than  any  other,  29,  30 ;  docs  not 
exclude  complexness,  31 ;  powers  of  the 
soul  threefold,  do. 

Sound,  sense-perceptions  of,  113-116. 

Space,  a  condition  of  imagination,  295 ;  void, 
how  first  known,  454 ;  inclosed  and  inclos- 
ing space,  do. ;  these  relations  analyzed, 
do. ;  objects  as  imaged,  457 ;  relation  to  mo- 
tion, do. ;  as  infinite,  do. ;  in  what  sense 
unlimited,  do. ;  cannot  l>e  generalized,  463  * 
nor  defined,  do. ;  known  by  intuition,  do.., 
correlate  of  the  extended,  do. ;  not  a  sub 
stance,  do. ;  nor  a  quality,  do. ;  nor  a  rela- 
tion, or  correlation,  476 ;  nor  a  form,  do. ; 
in  what  sense  knowable,  do. ;  conclusion 
respecting,  478. 

Space  and  Time,  chapter  on,  454;  objects 
generalized,  do. ;  their  relations  individual 
and  general,  458. 

Species,  in  sense-perception,  scholastic  doc- 
trine of,  193 ;  nature  and  permanonoe  of, 
350-353. 

Spectra,  216;  293,4. 

Speculative  or  critical  stage  of  knowledge, 
52  -419. 

Spencer,  Ilorbert,  an  associationalist,  38-40 ; 
doctrine  of  consciousness,  66 ;  resolves  per- 
ception into  recognition,  176;  on  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite,  550. 

Spinoza's  definition  of  substance,  532 ;  on  the 
Infinite,  518. 

Spirit,  original  meaning  of,  1,  2. 

Standards  of  space  and  time,  464. 

States  of  the  soul  defined,  34. 

Stereoscope,  invalid  inference  from,  129. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  consciounness  of  ego,  69 ; 
theory  of  attention,  178 ;  theory  of  sense- 
perception,  198,  9 ;  explanation  of  latent 
modifications  of  consciousness,  244;  on  the 
syllogism,  372;  on  geom.  axioms,  383; 
on  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  535. 

Studies,  natural  order  of,  52,  3. 

Subject-objects,  43. 

Substance  and  Attribute,  relation  of,  in  sense- 
perception,  168-171  ;  supposes  reflex  know- 
ledge, </o.;  supposed  in  the  concept,  332 ; 
category  of,  524 ;  chapter  on,  do. ;  import 
of  the  terms,  do. ;  etymology  of,  do. ;  dif- 
ferent theories  of,  do. ;  Locke  on,  532 ; 
Ilumo,  Reid,  Kant,  Whewell,  532. 

Substance  represented  by  touch-percepts, 
170,  1 ;  distinguished  from  logical  and 
grammatical    subject,  524  ;  etymology  of, 


624;  in  the  abstract,  525 ;  ttiree  rliwnn  ot 
626 ;  spiritual  subetance,  626  *,  di8tingiii8he4 
by  attributes  of  causation  and  design,  do.: 
spiritual  and  human  defined,  526,  7 :  J.  & 
Blill's  definition,  529 ;  material  defined,  528 ; 
related  to  space  in  a  two-fold  way,  530; 
power  to  affect  the  senses,  do. ;  matter  not 
causative  of  perception,  do. ;  Mill,  Brown, 
and  Kant  on,  532;  permanently  occupies 
space,  530;  not  self-subeistent,  531 ;  Spino- 
za's error  and  definition,  do. ;  Wbewell'Si 
532 ;  belief  in  permanence  founded  In  de~ 
sign,  633. 

Syllo^m  and  Deduction,  chapter  on,  366- 
377 ;  paris  of,  369 ;  possible  changu  in,  371 ; 
does  not  rest  on  the  dictum  de  omni  et 
nullo,  372 ;  not  identical  with  induction, 
373;  explained  by  relation  of  reason  to 
consequent,  373,  4;  this  by  causation  or  its 
equivalent,  374;  sanctioned  by  Aristotle 
and  Leibnitz,  b74,  5 ;  immediate  syllogisms, 
375,  6. 

Symbolic  Knowledge,  354-357 ;  can  the  infi- 
nite and  spiritual  be  symbolized  ?  357. 

Synthesis,  involved  in  knowledge,  46. 

System,  chapter  on,  416-418 ;  any  arrange- 
ment of  content  or  extent,  416 ;  of  both 
united,  do. ;  of  propositions  of  either,  or 
both,  417 ;  of  letts  obvious  concepts,  do. ; 
in  science,  418 ;  of  ahstr<icta,  do. 

Systemization.    (See  System.) 

Taste,  sense-perceptions  of,  112-113 ;  variety, 
names  of,  do. 

Tennyson,  on  self-consciousness,  75. 

Theology,  relations  to  psychology,  8 ;  tela- 
tions  to  final  cause,  521. 

Theories  of  nature  of  concepts  and  univeisals, 
(see  Concept) ;— of  sense-perception,  chap- 
ter on,  189-205 ;  universal,  189 ;  refiex  in- 
fiuence  mischievous,  190 ;  liable  to  fce  er- 
roneous, do. ;  pertain  chiefiy  to  vision,  do. ; 
of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers,  do.; 
Empedocles,  do.;  Democritus,  191;  the 
SocrH,tic  school,  do. ;  Plato,  do.;  Aristotle, 
192;  the  schoolmen  193;  Descartes,  194; 
Malebranche,  195 ;  Arnauld,  do. ;  L<  eke, 
195,  6  ;  Berkeley,  197 ;  Hume,  do. ;  lieid, 
198 ;  Stewart,  do. ;  Brown,  199;  Hamilton, 
199-202;  Condillac,  202 ;  Kant,  203;  ier- 
bert,  204;  Schleiermacher,  do. 

Thing  in  itself  explained,  532 ;  Kant's  doc- 
trine of.    (See  Kant.) 

Thinking.    (See  Thought.) 

Thinking,  and  Thought-knowledge,  Part  III., 
319 ;  terms  variously  applied,  319  ;  relation 
to  higher  knowledge,  do.  ;  dignity  of,  320 ; 
illustrated  by  an  example  320, 1 ;  thought 
defined,  321 ;  use  of  term  justified,  322 ;  ap- 
pellations for  the  power,  322,  3 ;  forms  of, 
324 ;  relation  to  lower  powers,  do.  ;  when 
does  it  begin  ?  325  ;  abstract  and  concrete, 
dn. ;  diflSculty  of  abstract,  do. ;  to  liuiguage, 
326. 

Thought,  faculty  of,  defined,  57  ;  its  objects, 
do. ;  its  conditions,  58 ;  how  far  prepared 
by  thought  itself,  do. ;  certain  intuitions 
assumed  in,  do.;  analysis  of,  involves  two 
general  iuiiuiries,  59,  60. 

Time  and   Space,   relations  of,  chapter  on 
454 ;    estimates  of,  461 ;  objects  general- 
ized, 4a3.     (See  T.  A  8.) 

Time,  a  condition  of  imagination,  295;  object* 
as  imaged,  459;  measure  of,  461  ;  estimaw 
of,  do. ;  relation  to  motion,  470 ;  time-relsr 
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Homi  generalized  and  suggested  by  motion, 
471 ;  as  infinite,  473 ;  in  what  sense  unlim- 
ited, 476 ;  cannot  he  generalized,  do. ;  not 
defined,  do. ;  is  known  by  intuition,  do. ; 
correlate  ot  the  enduring,  476 ;  not  a  sub- 
stance, 477 ;  nor  a  quality,  do.;  nor  a  rela- 
tion or  correlation,  do. ;  nor  a  form,  478 ; 
in  what  sense  knowable,  do. ;  conclusion 
respecting,  479. 
touch,  sense,  of,  116-126 ;  organ,  116, 17 ;  con- 
ditions of,  117 ;  variety  of  sensations,  do. ; 
gentle  touch,  118 ;  inyolying  violence,  do. ; 
of  temperature,  118, 19  ;  of  pressure,  119 ; 
muscular,  do. ;  perception  proper  of,  120, 1 : 
of  extension,  do.;  conditions  and  act, 
121,  2 ;  of  extension  direct,  not  indirect, 
122 ;  perception  of  externality  in  two 
senses,  122 ;  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  123,  4 ; 
of  one  body  to  another,  124 ;  the  leading 
sense,  do. ;  called  general  sensibility,  125 ; 
ftimishes  terms  for  the  intellect,  do. ;  per- 
Mpts  of,  c«inbined  with  those  of  sight,  167,8. 


Unconditioned,  (see  Infinite,)  primary  ani 

secondary  sense  of,  644. 
Universal,  226;  theories  of,  nature  of.    (Sei 

Concept.) 
Universe,  ue  finite,  how  conceived,  642. 


Yibrations  of  nerves  supposed  to  account  fof 

representation,  97. 
Yision.    (See  Sight.) 


Weber,  E.  H.,  experiments  on  touch,  US. 
Whewell,  erroneous  definition  of  substancta 

632. 
Wolf,  on  causation,  495. 
Worcester,  Marquis  of,  discovery  of  steam. 

412. 
Words,  importance  of,  353,  4 ;  no  substitutt 

for  intuition,  364^  6!:  operate  by  suggestiOB, 

366. 


MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE 


AN  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  MAN;  or,  the  Body  and  Mind  in  Ont 
System.  With  illustrative  diagrams.  Revised  edition.  By 
MARK  HOPKINS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Williams 
College.    12mo,  $1.75. 

This  is  a  model  of  the  developing  method  as  applied  to  intellectaai 
Bcience.  The  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  It  presents  man  in 
his  unity,  and  his  several  faculties  and  their  relations  are  so  presented 
to  the  eye  in  illustrative  diagrams  as  to  be  readily  apprehended 
The  work  has  come  into  very  general  use  in  this  country  as  a  man 
ual  for  instruction,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  increasing  every  year. 

GENERAL  S.  C.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  cf  Hampton  Institute.— ** I  axs^ 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  Hopldns'  OuUiM 
Study  of  Man,  It  has  done  more  for  me  personally  than  any  book  besides  the 
Bible.  More  tlian  any  other  it  teaches  the  greatest  of  lessons,  lonow  thyse^.  For 
over  ten  years,  I  have  made  it  a  text  book  in  tbe  Senior  Class  of  this  school.  Jt 
jB,  I  tblnk,  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of  the  books  of  the  greatest  of  our  Am- 
erican educators,  Bev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  is  destined  to  do  a  great  work  in  forming 
not  only  tbe  ideas  but  the  character  of  youth  in  America  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world." 

PROF.  ADDISON  BALLARD,  €f  Lafayette  College,—**!  have  for  years  nse^ 
Dr.  Hopkins'  Outline  Study  of  Man^  in  connection  with  his  Law  cf  Looe^  as  a  text 
book  for  our  Senior  Classes.  I  have  done  this  with  unfailing  success  and  witk 
increasing  satisfaction.  It  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  student  to  come 
under  the  influence,  through  bis  books,  of  this  great  master  of  thought  and  of  style. 
I  cannot  speak  of  OuUine  Study  in  terms  of  too  hearty  commendation." 

THE  LAW  OF  LOVE,  AND  LOVE  AS  A  LAW;  or,  Christian 
Ethics.  By  MARK  HOPKINS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President 
of  Williams  College.    12mo,  $1.75. 

This  work  is  designed  to  follow  the  author's  Outline  Study  of  Man, 
As  its  title  indicates  it  is  entirely  an  exposition  of  the  cardinal  precept 
of  Christian  philosophy  in  harmony  with  nature  and  on  the  basis  of 
reason.  Like  the  treatise  on  mental  philosophy  it  is  adapted  with 
\inusual  skill  to  educational  uses. 

It  appears  in  a  new  edition,  which  has  been  in  part  re-written  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  closer  relation  to  his  Outline  Study  of  Mcm^  of 
which  work  it  is  really  a  continuation.  More  prominence  has  heen 
given  to  the  idea  of  Bights,  but  tiie  fundamental  doctrines  of  tbi^ 
treatise  have  not  been  changed. 


CBARLES  8GRIBNER8  SONS' 


PSYCHOLOGY.  By  JAMES  McCOSH,  D.D.,  LL.D.»  ex-President 
of  Princeton  College.  I.— The  Cognitive  Powers.  II.— The 
Motive  Powers.  2  vols.,  12mo.  Sold  separately.  Each, 
•1.50. 

The  first  volame  contams  an  analysis  of  the  operationB  of  the  senses, 
and  of  their  relation  to  the  intellectual  processes,  with  a  discnssioQ 
of  sense  perception,  from  the  physiological  side,  accompanied  by 
appropriate  cats.  The  second  volame  treats  of  the  Motive  Powers,  as 
they  are  called,  the  Orective,  the  Appetent,  the  Impalsive  Powers ; 
inclading  the  Conscience,  Emotions,  and  WilL 

PROF.  WILUAM  DE  W.  HYDE,  Of  BouMlofn  CoOes^.—"  The  book  is  written 
in  a  clear  and  simple  style ;  it  breathes  a  sweet  and  winning  spirit ;  and  it  is 
inspired  by  a  noble  porpose.  In  these  respects  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  text 
book  ahoiild  be.^ 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  late  President  o/ FoMor  CioOeffe.—'*  It  is  What  was  to  bave 
been  expected  from  the  ability  and  long  experience  of  the  author.  The  style  is 
clear  and  simple;  the  matter  is  well  distributed:  it  well  covers  the  ground 
usually  taught  in  such  text  books,  and  I  am  sure  any  teacher  would  find  its 
helpful  guide  in  his  classes.'' 

FIRST  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS.  Being  a  Treatise  on 
Metaphysics.  By  JAMES  McCOSH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  'ex-Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College.   12mo,  $2.00. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PREFACE.— "Every  thinking  mind  has  occasion  ai 
times  to  refer  to  first  principles.  In  this  work  I  have  set  myself  earnestly  to  in* 
quire  what  these  are ;  to  determine  their  nature,  and  to  classify  and  arrange 
them  into  a  science.  In  pursuing  this  end  I  have  reached  a  Bealistic  Philosophy, 
opposed  alike  to  the  Sceptical  Philosophy,  which  has  proceeded  from  Hume,  in 
England,  and  the  Idealistic  Philosophy,  which  has  ramified  from  Kant,  in  Ger 
many ;  while  I  have  also  departed  from  the  Scottish  and  higher  French  Schoola 
as  I  hold  resolutely  that  the  mind,  In  its  intelligent  acts,  begins  with,  and  pro 
ceeds  throughout  on  a  cognition  of  things." 

BOSTON  TRAVELLER.— "The  deep  truth  so  ably  presented  by  this  grand 
metaphysician  In  this  study  of  principles,  and  the  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  hb 
system  of  realistic  philosophy  renders  the  work  one  of  those  valuable  contribution! 
to  intellectual  progress,  whose  advent  is  an  important  event  in  the  progress  ot 
the  human  race.'* 

ELEMENTS      OF      PHYSIOLOGICAL      PSYCHOLOGY.      By 
GEORGE  T.  LADD,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Yale  University.   With  numerous  illustratlonsi 
Svo,  $4.50. 
PROF.  WILLIAM   JAMES,  in  The  ^o^ion.— "His  erudition  and  his  broad- 
mindedness  are  on  a  par  with  each  other ;  and  his  volume  will  probably  for  many 
years  to  come  be  the  standard  work  of  reference  on  the  subject." 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL.-" It  is  impossible  In  a  brief  notice  to  give  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  scientific  character  and  practical  application  of  this 
admirable  volume.  In  its  class  it  stands  alone  among  American  books.  No 
thorough  student  of  psychology  will  rest  satisfied  until  he  owns  a  copy  of  thla 
•^ork." 


STANDARD   TEXT  BOOKS. 


FINAL  CAUSES.  By  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the  French 
Academy.  With  a  Preface  by  Robert  Flinty  D.D.,  LL.D« 
From  second  French  edition.    8vO}  $2.50. 

PROF.  FRANCIS  L.  PATTON,  Of  Princeton  TheolotfUxa  Seminary.—  *I  re* 
gard  Janet's  '  Final  Causes '  as  Incomparably  the  best  thing  In  literature  aa  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who 
has  any  Interest  in  the  present  phases  of  the  theistic  problem.  I  have  recom- 
mended it  to  my  classes  in  the  seminary,  and  make  constant  use  of  it  in  my  in-* 
Btructions.'' 

NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  PrestOent  of  ToZe  CoOegie.^*' I  am  delighted 
that  you  have  published  Janet's  'Final  Causes'  in  an  improved  form  and  at  a 
price  which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  many  who  desire  to  possess  it.  It  is.  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  suggestive  treatise  on  this  important  topic  which  Is  access- 
ible in  our  language." 

THE   HUMAN   INTELLECT.    By  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D..  LL.D.» 

late  President  of  Yale  College.   With  an  Introduction  upon 
Psychology  and  the  Human  Soul.   8vo,  $5.00. 

The  author  has  not  only  designed  tc  famish  a  text  book  which  shall 
be  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  scienti^c  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
many  students  of  psychology  and  speculative  philosophy  who  are  found 
hi  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  also  to  prepare  a  volume 
which  may  guide  the  advanced  student  to  a  clear  understanding  and  a 
just  estimate  of  the  questions  which  have  perpetually  appeared  and 
reappeared  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— "President  Porter's  work,  tlie  result 
of  thirty  years*  professional  labor,  is  not  only  ttie  most  Important  philosophical 
work  that  has  appeared  In  our  language  since  Sir  William  Hamilton's,  but  iti» 
Jorm  as  a  manual  makes  it  invaluable  to  students.'* 

THE  PRINCETON  REVIEW.— "After  a  careful  examination  of  this  truly  great 
work,  we  are  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  exhibition 
of  the  cognitive  faculties  of  the  human  soul  to  be  found  in  our  language>  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  any  language.  The  work  is  a  monument  of  the  author's  In* 
Glght,  industry,  learning,  and  judgment ;  one  of  the  great  productions  of  our 
time ;  an  honor  to  our  country,  and  a  fresh  proof  that  genuine  philosophy  has  not 
died  out  among  us." 

ELEMENTS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  SCIENCE.  A  Manual  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
late  President  of  Yale  College.    8vo,  $3.00. 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  a^. thorns  ''  Human  Intellect/*  contain" 
ing  all  the  matter  necessary  for  use  in  the  class-room,  /md  has  been  in- 
troduced as  a  text-book  in  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Oberlin,  Bates, 
Hamilton,  Yassar,  and  Smith  Colleges ;  Wesleyan,  Ohio,  Lehigh,  and 
Wooster  Universities,  and  many  other  colleges,  academies,  normal  an<JL 
high  schools. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD.— "The  abridgment  Is  very  well  done,  the  state' 
vents  being  terse  and  perspicuous.'^ 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.— "Presents  the  leading  facts  of  Intelleouiel 
Mence  from  the  author's  point  of  vlewi  with  clearness  and  yigor." 


CHARLES  8CRIBNEKS  SONS' 


CLEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Theoretical  and  Praetieal. 

By  NOAH   PORTER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Yale 

College.   Svoj  •d.CK). 

GEO  ROC  S.  MORRIS,  Frntfeaaor  of  BOOea,  TPmbeenUy  qT  MkMgcm.—"  I  ter. 
read  the  work  with  great  intereat,  and  perta  of  tt  with  entlnifllaain.  It  ia  a  Taat 
Improyement  on  any  of  tbe  current  text  booka  of  etbis.  It  ia  toierazit  and 
catboUe  in  tone ;  not  snperfldallj,  bat  aoondlj,  tndnctive  in  metliod  and  ten- 
dency, and  rich  in  practical  soggeation.'* 

JUUU9  H.  SEELYE,  PreatOent  Amhn-wt  CoOt^.— "It  la  eopfona  and  clear, 
with  ample  fichoIarBhlp  and  remarkable  insight,  and  I  am  sure  that  aU  teachers 
of  Moral  Science  will  And  it  a  Taloable  aid  in  their  inatmctioiia.'' 

OUTLINES  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE.  By  ARCHIBALD  ALEX- 
ANDER, D.D.,  LL.D.    12mo,  $1.50. 

This  book  ia  elementary  in  its  character,  and  is  marked  by  grc^t 
cleamena  and  simplicity  of  style.  It  is  intended  to  lay  the  fonndations 
and  elucidate  the  principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  Morals.  It  is  widely 
nsed  in  colleges  and  other  institations  of  learning  and  is  specially 
adapted  for  stadents  whose  age.  or  the  time  at  whose  disposal,  does 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  more  extended  and  abstruse  works  on  ethics. 

THE  THEORY  OF  MORALS.  By  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Translated  under  the  supervision  of 
President  Noah  Porter.    8vo,  $2.50. 

Prof.  Janet  in  this  book  gives  ue  not  only  a  clear  and  concise  exam- 
ination of  the  whole  study  of  moral  science,  but  he  has  introduced  into 
the  discussion  many  elements  which  have  hitherto  been  too  mnch 
neglected.  The  first  principles  of  moral  science  and  the  fundameutal 
idea  of  morals  the  author  describes  with  much  precision,  and  presents 
an  interesting  and  systematic  exposition  of  them. 

SCIENCE.—"  The  book  has  lucidity  and  Is  full  of  learning.  It  is  hardly  extrav- 
agant to  say  that  so  clear  and  pictaresque  a  treatise.  In  the  hands  of  an  alert 
teacher,  might  save  the  study  of  ethics  from  Its  almost  inevitable  fate  of  being 
very  dull " 

A  THEORY  OF  CONDUCT.  By  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER. 
12mo,  $1.00. 

Contents  :  The  Theory  of  Right— The  Theory  of  Duty— The 
Nature  of  Character    The  Motive  to  Morality. 

Professor  Alexander's  book  is  an  essay  in  that  department  of 
metaphysics  in  which  of  recent  years  perhaps  the  most  interest  has 
been  tvv/akened.  Rarely  has  the  essence  of  so  vast  a  problem  been 
Htabod  in  such  succint  form.  The  work  contains  a  very  complete  and 
Renrtrhing  exaTuination  of  the  various  ethical  theories  and  systems 
together  with  the  positive  statement  of  the  author's  ©wn  doctrine 
whi'h  finds  tbe  ethical  impulse  essentially  religious. 


HISTORY    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 


HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Prof.  FRIEDRICH  UEBER 
WEQ.  Translated  by  Prof.  G.  S.  Morris,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. Edited  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President 
of  Yale  College,  and  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  Vol.  I.— Ancient 
and  Mediaeval;  Vol.  II.— Modern.   2  vols.,  8vo,  $5.00. 

In  its  universal  scope,  and  its  fall  and  exhaustive  literature  of  the 
subject,  Ueberweg's  *^ History  of  Philosophy"  has  no  equal  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  work  are  the  compendious  presentation 
of  doctrines,  the  survey  of  the  literature  relating  to  each  philosophical 
system,  biographical  notices,  the  discussion  of  controverted  historical 
points,  and  compressed  criticisms  of  doctrines  from  the  standpoint  of 
modem  science  and  sound  logic. 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— "The  work  is  concise  and  Clear,  exact 
and  anggestive,  comprehensive  and  criticaL  It  contiOns  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  different  phllosopbical  schools,  and  describes,  with  snfflcient  minuteness, 
the  principal  doctrines  which  belong  to  each  system,  and  to  subordinate  branches 
of  each  system ;  by  which  means  a  distinct  picture  is  placed  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  It  meets  at  once  the  minds  of  the  ordinary  student  and  of  the  in- 
dependent inquirer." 

THE  N.  Y.  EVANGELIST.— "  Taking  the  whole  together,  it  famishes  the  most 
complete  and  reliable  apparatus  for  the  study  of  philosophy  which  has  ever  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  American  students.** 

REALISTIC  PHILOSOPHY.  Defended  in  a  Philosophic  Series. 
By  JAMES  McCOSH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Princeton 
College.  VoLI.— Expository;  Vol.  2.— Historical  and  Critical. 
2  vols.,   12mo,  $3.00. 

In  the  first  volume  the  principal  philosophic  questions  of  the  day 
Bte  discussed,  including  the  Tests  of  Truth,  Causation,  Development, 
and  the  Character  of  our  World.  In  the  second  volume  the  same  ques- 
tions are  treated  historically.  The  systems  of  the  philosophers  who 
have  discussed  them  are  stated  and  examined,  and  the  truth  and  error 
in  each  of  them  carefully  pointed  out. 

THE  N.  Y.  OBSERVER.—"  Its  style  is  so  clear  and  direct,  lt3  presentation  of  th3 
whole  subject  is  so  natural  and  forcible,  that  many  persons  who  habltaally  ignore 
discussions  of  abstract  topics,  would  be  charmed  into  a  new  intellectaal  interest 
by  giving  Dr.  McCk)sh's  work  a  careful  consideration." 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE.—"  These  eminently  cogent  and  instructive  volumes 
are  designed  for  exposition  and  defence  of  fundamental  trattas.  The  distinct  but 
correlated  subjects  are  treated  with  equal  simplicity  and  power,  and  cover  Id 
brief  much  of  the  ground  occupied  by  larger  publications,  togethsr  with  much  oo 
IndeDendent  lines  of  thought  that  lie  outside  their  plan." 


CHARLES  SGRIBNEK8  SONS 


MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.    From  Descartes  to  Schopenhauer  and 

Hartmann.   By  Prof.  FRANCIS  BOWEN.of  Harvard  Univer 

sity.   8vo,  93.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  has  been  to  famish,  within  moderate 
compass,  a  comprehensiye  and  intelligible  aocoant  of  the  metaphysical 
lystems  of  the  great  men  who  have  been  the  leaders  of  European 
thought  on  philosophical  subjects  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Special 
treatises,  such  as  Kant^s  ** Critique*'  and  Hartmann's  **  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious,*'  are  made  the  subjects  of  elaborate  commentary, 
and  expounded  in  all  their  leading  features,  with  great  care  and 
minuteness. 

THE  N.  Y.  EVENING  POST.— *« KxceUent  In  every  respect;  clear,  scholarly, 
vigoroos,  often  yivacioos,  full  of  soancl  learning,  acute  criticism,  genial  appreci- 
ation, and  tne  best  spirit  of  philosophy.*' 

DESCARTES  AND  HIS  SCHOOL.  By  KUNO  FISCHER.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Third  and  Revised  German  Edition,  by  J.  P. 
Cordy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  in  Ohio  University. 
Edited  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.   Svo,  $3.50. 

Knno    Fischer  has  the  rare  art  of  combining  French  lucidity  of 
exposition  with  Glerman  thoroughness  and  profundity. 

His  volume  on  Descartes  is  divided  into  four  parts  :  a  general  in- 
troduction ;  the  biography  of  Descartes  ;  an  exposition  and  criticism  of 
his  system  ;  and  an  account  of  it-s  development  and  modification  by 
the  occasionalists. 

PROF.  GEORGE  T.  LADD.— "As  done  into  good  and  dear  English  by  Dr. 
Gordy,  it  has  a  combination  of  excellent  qualities  that  can  be  found  in  no  other 
Blmllar  work.  It  is  at  the  same  time  exhaustive  and  not  tedious,  popular  in  the 
best  sense  ^f  the  word,  and  yet  accurate  and  scholarly— a  thoroughly  readable, 
trustworthy,  and  improving  history  of  modem  speculative  thought." 

CERIVIAN  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  TO-DAY.  The  Empirical  School, 
by  Th.  RIBOT,  Director  of  the  Revue  Philosophique.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  French  Edition,  by  Jas.  M.  Baldwin, 
6. A.,  Fellow  Princeton  College.  With  a  Preface  by  James 
McCosh,  DD.,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo,  $2.00. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  valuable  re- 
Bearches  made  in  the  field  of  psycho-physical  inquiry  by  German  in- 
vestigators, beginning  with  Herbart  and  his  school,  and  continuing 
with  the  researches  of  Lotze,  Muller,  Weber,  Helmholtz,  Wundt, 
Fechner,  and  minor  scientists. 

THE  N.  Y.  SUN.— "A  wort  likely  to  be  made  a  text  book  In  American  Unli 
versities,  this  version  offers  for  the  first  time  to  English  readers  a  conspectus  ol 
Bontemporary  German  speculation  on  the  relations  of  the  mind  to  the  brain.  lu 
this  volume  will  be  found  discussed  with  admirable  classification  the  dlscoverieib 
theories,  and  tendencies  of  such  men  as  Herbart,  Lotze,  Fecbner,  etc." 
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